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PREFACE. 


•1 0 those, wlio concern llieinscJves in the acU 

i 

vanccincnt of knowledge, and in the gx'neral sue- 
cess ol‘ htcrarv merit, it cannot bill be a matter 

• t • 

of nuudi n'giH't to observe how great a proportion 
of that mass of information which is constantly 
issuing from tlu^ })ress, upon c\a'ry topic of discus¬ 
sion, is coi\sigi.,’jd to undesersod oblivion J^y tlie 
mere vicissitude of daily (jccurrenccs. No sooner 
has any great j>olilical, or moral, or scientific ques¬ 
tion elicited from the collision of conflicting sen¬ 


timents innumerable sparks of light brmching 
out in all directions, and illustrating the subject 
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ill ivery possible Y^int of vifew, than another 
^argument of ecju^l importance arrests in its turn 
public" attention, and the m^fhj bright and 
* valuable^hints struck out in the course of jj c 
decessoi^are disregar(|ed ; and, like metcqrs-ratheiv 
- ^haR*st|S^sf they cease to exist the moment they 
c^se to shine: 


In the m*etaphor here adopted, we have consi¬ 
dered the better sort of those compositions, which, 
under, the appellation of Pamp/ilrfs, burst forth 
upon the public, on every new object of intjuiry, 
as stars ; which, for the pur[)ose of concentrating 
theiprays into a more durable, as well as conve- 

f 

nieiit. focijs for observation, w(^ propose to collect 


:and combine together into^. distinct volumes, like 

§ many*cdhstella!tions, by means (tf which tl ^se 
ides through the obscurity of transient opinions 

■ willtVeTnade mutually to reflect^flieir light upon 

« 

each otljer, and form a body*of splendor not 
easily to be%either dissipated or extinguished. 

general* assemblage of these groups;—the 
fldHar •sphere whqrein those of any lustre will all 
|p^d iieir place as they successively arise on the 
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horizon of literature, in alluAon 

denomination^ style 

• « 

THE PAMPHLETEER, 

* **4 

and we plaim to ours^ves t^e merit of oliginali^ 
ip the production of a system calculatedT^o^eXlg^ 
the erratic Juininaries of the day into the con$e» 
quence of fixed stars; and, without any change 
of tlieir relative magnitudes, to give them the ad-» 
vantage of permanence* All that we propose is to 
project them upon a scale of typographical uni- 

ty 

formity propor^\^ned to their several longitudes; 
^id thus to comprize our asterisms within due and 
nearly ecpiable limits, as well for the syiprUetry 
of the arrangement as the convenience of the 
observer.—We may ^dd that, although circum-' 
stances may doinpel them to describe "equal area^ 
in unequal times, ’ the periods of their emersion 
shall be regularly adjusted to the existing*" 
of their compon^^nt phaenomena> 

Such is the theory which we now offer to the 
ous and scientific part of the public; andj>il^ 

* 4 

fidently flatter ourselves that, as we shall sparc^ 




so sllaM neilher foutiS to fail 

ft 

pTctctke, nof li^ve reason‘to defi<- 

cicBcy of Encouragement, 


' ‘But, l8ie all other |new ilieorics, oiir’s^ we 'are 
Wefra\v^e7inust expect at its outset to meet with 
many objections. Its novelty, ho^eVi^r, we*pre- 
sulne to think ihdispuCable ;* its singularity also 
can hardly, with any propriety, be questioned, as 
it: resenibjes^none of the periodical productions of 
' the press. From Magazines and Reviews it dif- 

■ 1 - 4 . 

fers in all its essential features—neither imitating 
' the miscellaneous and chaotic confusion of tlfb 
first, "ngr the analytical and judiciary processes of 
the last. Jt will present all the most accredited 
and best written pamphletg upon all subjects', as 
they are published, blit without cbmpression or 
mutilation; and it will also open its repository to 
origiifef com positions (under^the exercise of bur ^ 
owii^judgment as to their merit) where cifcurii- 

‘sfenOes of decbndmy, or any other considetatibU, 

■'‘'Si ■ • 

way inducba Writer of competent skill to instruct 
or entertain his'contemporaries without mcurrhig 
/the risk of Idss bh the puWication ^ and, in this 



w«,8b^irgMiy> hut ncj hlia41y»'»f:G0lmi^ 
i&te thediffideat as. well as the prudeiitial.; 


Eve ry man of informatio*fl is a\yare of the 
avidity with which old libraries are raneached to 

• • I • * 

furnish an occasional volume of thiS< ’ ’ 

«-t# tnstance only the Harleian MisceUanJes* 
What a mine of politigal ancj other incidental 
knowledge is there laid open, which, like ore in 
the bowels of the earth, l 2 Py till then* undistin- 
guishable amid the trash and rubbish wiJh wbkA 
it was blended. But even the fiscovery 
Measure like this serves only to reproach us %itt 
the loss of so much more that is now utterly irre* 

coverable. It is but a miAeral sample for tfe 

# 

show-glass compared to the metallic abundance 

* » 

of the hidden matrix that produced it. 
omission, however, of some means in former ages, 
whereby to pteer|^ from oblivious obscmj^y in d 
compact aud«collective shape, the divef^ified 

t 

labors of the pen as they severally emerged into 
light, argues at least for the originality 
proposal with which we now cooiC forwafd,'^a|^ 
if not allowe/d to be absolut^y new, it musti 
any rate, be acknowledged as untried. 



while we venture thus decidAlly to plume 
f a^Blves both on the novelty and usefulness of 

. <■ *c 

ctor scheme* we would not thought preposte- 
tfousFy to have blindled our own eyes against the 
^possibility of all objections. We admit there may 


be mracy * -but such as we hav6 actually heard, 
'we shan here candidly recount, and. studiously 
endeavour to counteract., 


It may bcrsaid thefi, that our selection is, per- 

t 

chance^ partial or ill-judged ; that the variety of 

**■ 

'"(fopies, included !n a single volume, will distract 
the‘atten tion of the reader, or retard his progi'ess 

t 

to information on any particular subject; that, to 

force upon a purchaser four or five Pamphlets 

• • 

which he does not want, as the sole means of 
furnishing‘^hmiself with one he may desire to see, 
is to levy an unreasonable tax upon his purse 
IhVouglitthe medium of hiS||j:urit)sity.—To all 
whicB we can only reply—that th« first objection 
assunM what may be said of all Reviews and all 
CoiKtions; the Reader must give us credit for 
l>me qualifications for the office we have under- 
:eh; and, in the language of a tradesman, we 
tope our Customers^ will^have no reason' to be 



dissatisfied witli q^ir goods. Ofi th^ s<^GO^d 
we confine our answer to an assu^d^Jce 
due anS disCfnct classificjatidn of subjects 
always be uppermost in oht thoughts, aadipyo? 
pof!toned with all possible attrition to the 
tity add value of puf maUrials, and the rcjk'fcive, 
iny)ortance of the article dipcussed; aiJd we upr 
hesitatingly fefer ^c^ihe Contents of our first num- 
ber, as the best illustration we can offer. On the 

third point, wc cannot des;pend,to an argumcntum 

• <•* 

ad crumenaniy Arithout appearing either to uftder- 

• % * 
rate the purchaser's property^ or to dhubt 

liberality of his disposition.—Our publication *will 

be proved to be on a scale of price uncommonly, 

moderate; and its contents, although •they may 

not all be rccpiired for the instantaneous Occasion 

of £o-day, will be sftcli as, rather to improve than 

become depreciated by l^eeping for to-morrow; 

and it is in filct on obviating the converse to ti^s 

proposition, that'Ave rest a considerable sl^are#bf 

our own pretensions to merit. Tht man who 

wants but a single Pamphlet for a* mornpmpry 

pprpose, throws it aside tlie nej^t minute because'^ 

it is single, and because, he Avants .it*no 
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and tfius are all pamphlets irredeemably con- 

\ ® 

signed to forgetfulness and perdition: but, when 

c 

he^h^Ss half a dozen' at, oncQ unde^one cover, it 
is become a book, it ^'ccupies a place upon the 
shelf, and its real 'use is discovered perhaps ifT5ffy ’ 
years after even the nutintun^ of its first cost is 
totally out of recollection.—On these three heads, 
therefore, of objection, we cannot but "think our 
justification to be complete and irreversible. 

< 

Having given this comprehensive view of our 
4 ,dan, w6 think it unnecessary to expatiate further 
on it^s utility, and shall proceed to lay down the. 

% 

rules for its execution. 

< 


Coni)ition0. 


It wili be printed with a fair open type, in Octavo. 
£|^h. No. will, be published when sufficient matter is 


arrant;^, and three numbers wilhforin one Vol. to which 
a c<^6us Indtji will be affixed. 



Each No. to coiitain from tp 300 pages, averaging 
250. Price 6s. 6d. 

I • 

Four or fiv^ os. wilkbe published annqally. 

Each No. on the average, \wll contain ten or ^twelve 
pamiphlets; thus reducing the pridt of eadi to some¬ 
thing ifnder eightpence^o. saving to the public so ob¬ 
vious as to need no comment. 


;aiitiertisement to ;atttt)orfi, 

AND THE LITERA&Y WORLD. ^ 

. 

It is to be lamented, that many Pamphlets of infinite 
merit are npw become so scarce as hajdJy to have any 
existence but in the fond recollection and regrets of thos^ 
readers, to wiiQin they once aft’orded conviction and delight. 
Such Pamphlets it is intended, if possible, to .recover, 
and, when the pressure of new matter will ipermit, to in- 

I 

troduce them, as aptly as wc can, into our numbers. The 
permission, therefore, of their authors to repni;t therfi, and 
an early intimation of their .sentiments, respecting ^ tli^ 
proposed plan, will be esteemed an important fttvdf; 
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fiftce thqs, proper care ‘Jnay be had, Vwith'respect to the 
regularity ofdatdk pd every otjier ciicumstance, to give 
tha^* j^lear series and toniinuation of stipjects which will 

, ‘ r 

' constitute the leading feature of this publication. 

The sentiments ’aiAl suggestions which Members of 
pARLiAMEiiT H^ay prefer promuVgating through tlic Press 
to oral deblaration in the House, or which tliey may 

, j * 

desire to publish for the infornqjation of their friends 

t 

and constituents, after such declaration, will form a pro¬ 
minent feature of this Work. 

> I I 

Charges to thz Clergy will also be admitted. 

For the encouragement of rising genius, it will not be 
necessary that each Pamphlet received into The Pamph¬ 
leteer bear the name or signature of the Author. But it 
must be understood thal^no Pamphlet can be inserted in 

i 

this work .without the permission of the author distinctly 
expressed either by himself, or through his publisher. 

The MS. is to be delivered gratuitously to the Editor, 
anil the proofs may, if required, be revised by the Author; 
but as the latfcr will be at no expense whatever in 
Printing or Publishing, it is earnestly solicited that the 
Copy be delivered as correct as possihlc,'^ 
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Christian Friends, 

The awful crisis, a^ which we are now 
arrived, should call every friend of his counjiy to 
the most serious and unbiassed xeflectien. Standing 
erect among the convulsions of empires, our country 
still seems preserved by#an Almighty arm, as almost 
the last asylum of liberty and virtue, ^ill* we bid 
defiance to the thitinder that rolls at a distance, and 
fondly hope to survive the wreck of surrounding 
nations, and to renovate them by the benevolent 
diffusion of religion and happiness. The Christian 
patriot, who sees a merciful God riding in tile whirl¬ 
wind, and directing the storm, anticipates the dawn 
of light from the midst of darkness, and the, 
cation of the ^orld from the hurricanes that are 
hurling to the ground the proudest monuments of 
Time. His hope for his own country4s not for the 
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extelifisioo • of \^r unwieldy possessions, or the bril- 
JferiSy. '(Jjf her evaAescfnt glories—that ‘she may 
Increase iii virtue, pure religion, and htternal happi. 
hfess—that she may be secured by union from external 
dangers®—and bd the means of diffusing the promised 
blessings of universal^ peaca^ order, and happiness, 
•<o a "JiJ'atrfuI and an admiring world. 

With sucli feelings, my Christian brethren,, y^oii 
will behold with wonder and alarm a large body of 
your countrymen\rxcludcd from serving the State, be¬ 
coming daily more uneasy under their supposed fetters, 
and more alienated ^*om those who refuse to break 
them, when nothing but a spirit of union and har¬ 
mony—nothing but an ardor, which none but freemen 
^can ever feel—nothing but the devotion of every soul, 
i«nd the kindred feeling of every heart, can insure 
the stability of Britain, it becomes a question of the * 
moi,st solemn import, whether we are to be deprived 
of the talents^ of a darge part of the population—to 
hear their discontent rising in suppressed, but awful, 
murmurs—and perhaps to incur the guilt of persecu¬ 
tion in die^^narne of the God of Love^ An empire 
kneeling asks for her rights—she appeals to our 
justice, our policy, and our faith—she points to the 
wounds she has suffered for us—and shall we proudly 
refuse to listen to her complaints, or seriously to con¬ 
sider hc^r petitions ? 

It is with the hope of calling your attention to this 
important question, that I now presume to address 
you. • The foUowing plain arguments, are not offered 
to the high church zealot, or flaming partizan of one 
establishment, which he may fear to oppose to another 
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of higher antiquity—^not to thoe# who are perhaps too 
nearly related ta the •Catholics tol)e^heir fri^dsH<# 
jiot to the coi¥upt and wdrldly, who only, care for tb!f‘ 
paltry honors of a court—rnor tti the intolerant bigot, 
who can hear of Ao toleration but fipr his own. opi¬ 
nions—^buttoyou, whe^know the, value of Jdigious 
freedom from its loss—^to ydb, who piIlDfess g ^upe-. 
riority over the world—to you, who are bound by 
every tie qT co/isistencjy and ^interest to support the 
claims of your brethren.. In addressing to 

enter deeply into the abstract principles of liberty of 
conscience, would be unnecessary; you have received 
them with your earliest impressions, and they beat on 
•very string that vibrates in your bosom j enobling 
your best feelings, and consecrating your finest *sym- 
pathies : all I shall do will be to show the bearing of^ 
this particular case on those general propositions you 
have so often and so nobly defended. 

In, order to do this as clea|'Iy and concisely as 
possible, I shall aim at establishing the following pro^ 
positions: 

1st. That all civil disqualifications for opinions merely 
religious, partake of the nature of persecution, 
and are as •impolitic as unjust. 

2ndly. That the opinions of the Catholics are of tjiis 
description-^and that they are in the same situa¬ 
tion with ourselves. 

Srdly. That our 'duty as Christians, our interest as 
Dissenters^ and our feelings as Patriots,; form 
irresistible arguments to induce u^to support the 
great cause in which they are laboring. 
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IstV J)isqU(difications/or m ^€C(mni (^ reU- 
giotis opinionSy^ is indirect persemtiati: « 

'Sj: SMucated as beentin thfii pnnciplea^^ of inde¬ 

pendence and religioi^s freedom. We recoil'wi^horrca? at 
the idedoof the pmy arm of a mortal^grasping'the thun¬ 
ders of ^Heaven, and “ clad in a little brief authority” 
invading'tho Sacred province^ of the^ Almighty^ We 
"ridicule tlie project of laying fetters , on the mind, or 
compelling it to receive a different train of* ideas Ifr^m 
that which it Involuntarily receives. History has 
taught ustheternfic consequences of a system more 
foolish than the fabled design of the Ciahts, of'scaling 
the abodes. of the Gods. Too Well we -know, that 
when the presumptuous pile, founded on ihe^ blood of 
heroic martyrs, has reached its most lofty eminence, 
^It has sunk by its own cumbrous weight, and, lUce’ the 
ihouiitains in the story to which we have just'alluded, 
has buried its wretched and aspiring builders beneath 
its fuijis. What is it that haa defiled the purity of 
religion, and reduced it to contempt ? What is it that 
has Oppressed the world with ignorance, tyranny, and 
superstition ? What is it that has polluted the altars of 
Christ with*' the corruptions of Moloch, and stained 
them with the blood of his followers? The.desire 
of an empire over * the conscience, pf a dominion 
over the reason and the thoughts, and of an impious 
equality with the God who gave therti. * • ■ 

If such have been die effects of bigotry^ how ^Care¬ 
fully should we watch over it in its*^first and gentlest 
forms; how fearful of recognising a principle from 
which the most awful consequences may fina^Jy arise ! 
Let us*' seriously inquire what this' principle is, and 
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• • 

• whether tt always necessarily 9p<!rates jn ciiains, tor¬ 
tures, and dea|h. • 

is ihe fi^eedom to discuss, 

and ptofisas, any principles purely speculative ^ Mt 
only unmoiestediin the immediate act of worship, imt 
unpunished feu* the exercise. Its grand foundation 
is—that no earthly pdWer ha^ a right tg interfere with 
the conscieiiee, which is the province of God* alone 
thar therefore all pains and penalties indicted 
merely on account of difference in sentiment, are, in 
their nature, impious and unjust. When earthly rulers 
speak of tolerating a religion, they directly assert 
their right to suspend that ^vor whe^ they please; 
and, at any time, to punish that which they, now 
suffeTp That which needs toleration by the governors 
of a society, must be an offence, and an offence, toCT, 
against society; and as such, though for a time itirAay 
be allowed of winked at, as* coiitraband commerce 
sometimes is, it is liable, whenevefr the tolerating party 
think their policy requires it* to b« punished as a 
crime in any way which may appease th*eir passions, 
quiet their fears, or gratify their malevolence. This 
is exactly the state of the Catholics and' ourselves. 
F^m motives of pure hemgr^^ our worship is tal¬ 
lowed—our fulers most graciously permit the Lord of, 
Heaven to receive our prayers —and in return for 
granting us a»a favor what we feel to be a right*<they 
take away part of another fight ; and for this kind 
iokration we are called to be thankful, and wilhdts 
blesdngs to sit down in security and content. 

worsRip is allowed on condition of our sub¬ 
mitting to certain penalties j that (p, in other words, 
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tjt IS proihibitfid uridar certain inconveniences to be 
undergone‘'by tliose who profess,it. ^The case,8tands 
pi|inly thu8-"Is it, of is it • not, the bnth-t4ght of^ 
every man in a free &ate,- to aspire to certain offices, 
towards ^he maintenance of which he is compelled to 
contribute? Is not this as much secured to him, as 
his personal freedom ? fe not ^he taking away of this 
jight real injury, and degradation? If, therefore, 
it be done on account of religious o^mions, is'*n6t ' 
this as much in reality persecution,, as if his personal 
freedom were violated for the same reason ? If it be 
true, that Governments have a right to press upon an 
individual with the least? inconvenience, on account of 
speculative opinions of one kind, they have a right to 
inflict positive penalties on another set of opinions 
'they regard as more criminal; ‘ and if the exigencies 
the State seem to them to require it, to visit the 
crimes of heresy, according to their degrees of 
blackne^, with degradation, line, imprisonment, and 
dejuh 1- • * 

Let us not then be told that we have complete reli« 
gious freedom, because we can* exerdse our worship ‘ 
without iifim^diate molestation, and that It is political 
power for which we are laboring. The. fact is^ that 
by our exclusion from this political powq^,' to contend ^ 
for which is the right of every good citizen, prin** 
ciple*is s^serted, on the part of those who withhold; the 
bpon, which may, at their will, deprive us of ;the prh.. 
vUeges we npw enjoy. - While they assert their right 

, i ' i ' 

'* Aft^ vetually^e case with all Vhfi deny the '■ 
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ta mconvenienGe, or degrade as,* we Ijave othei' 
ground^ secji^ity but their interest,^or tbeir benign' 
nity. If we» or if th® Cathblics, remaitt^len^, ¥& 
are establishing a' daim, whicbi *f j^resfr hot: tb^' 
heavily on us, may be employed hurling to the 
ground the sacred blessings of our posteHty.* 

When a late attempt was made to press this piin* 
ciple upon the worship of dissenters, the whole body 
of fhe population rose against it, and by its firmness 
and vigors bafted an attempt wh^h would hare 
posed the mass of them to immediate inconreJ- 
nience. The' remonstrances of so large a mimbeir 
convinced the high-church parfy that it was rmpoWm tXi 
enact the law: Why did we then display such 
unanimity'and vigor?* Wash because the indotive- 
nience would be immediate, and the oppression 
neral? And have we then no feeling but for dur 6wlr' 
individual interest—^no prudent eye upon the lot of 
our children—no high-minded desires for the hondr of 
our nature, for the dignity of our cuuse? Are'we' 
contented to oppress one small branch of the tree of 
intolerancei, when we nnay lay the axe to the very' 
foundations f Are we satisfied with expending all our 
vigor in lopping *blF a few of the luxuriant boughs, ? 
which may fruptify again to oppress future ages wltfl. 
their pernicious shade ? ^ 

Again-i-If it»still be contended that the deprivation 
of obtaining the political power, which w6 'pay to 
support,' on account of sentiments^ is no infrif%einenii 
of liberty of conscience, let me ask you one ques¬ 
tion—Suppose *a bill torieprive us all of our. elective 
franchise, on the same account, were introdifted*into 
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. BarUam^ti sKid to phce us oa the same ^ting -with 
. .Gatfeolics ^ the comraencemen^^of .tha present 
;^ziBgn 9 > would that be 'no infringementron religious 
Irbedonx? This woulfi still be no positive persecution.; 
yfe might still eijjby our prayer-meetings and confer- 
. ences—least as long as the government thus consti- 
tui:ed would ‘permit ust; it would still be as mu<^h a 
question of political power as the present. To be 
eligible to places of trust and responsibility—be 
alble to serve our country in an exalted, sphere «wis as 
much our birth-right as the choice of men to legis- 
Jatfi for us. If our right to be*chosen be taken away, 
our right, to choose Is equally liable to be wrested 
from us. And should we then remain silent ? Should 
,wje then content ourselves with our religious assem- 
!t»{ies, and our hopes of a better country ? Certainly 
. And why ? It would be a deprivation that 
would come home ar once to every maris bosom ; it 
woiJl(l.not affect the aspiring few only, but the humble 
many^-r^rotestant Dissenters! is this your p^iotism, 
is; this your zeal ibr religious liberty.?. Have ,you no 
r^acd to the finer minds, who would reflect immor* 
honol* on your illustrious body, if*'allowed the 
.common chance of obtaining the prizes of .pure and 
lofty ambition? Have you no regard itg the welfare of 
'your/brethren—none to the rights of your children ? 
Is all your zeal for religious liberty a mere desire of 
' private .Convenience, without aspiring aften general 
iadvantage, andifuture security ?—If the virtuous feel¬ 
ing you have derived from your ancestors, be more 
than 4L wish t® preserve your prayer-meetings and. 
chapbla^from outrage during your own lives* come 
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forward manfully to petition for ;an mva6ti^alioa4^filiD| 
lights of your^brethren^ and o£^ ydfirselvestwtb 
the dignity*of your cHuse^^d assert/tlte '>vpun^c^ 
your mothpes—to stifle every 4party feling and iitvte- 
terate pre]udic€^-^and to raise tjie fouiidadoos of 
liberty of conscience on a basis that can^nevepr be. 
shaken. t • . • ‘ > w ' 

If you still feel any doubts of the question being 
feJLlly one of religious freedom-i«-if you* still hesitate to 
believe civil disqualifications an infringement on the 
rights of conscience, let me bring the matter ^sdll 
closer to you—let me suppose, that the ParlMment# 
acting on this idea, refused to. all Dissenters the 
liberty of making a will, or obliged them to pay a 
larger portion of taxes than their neighbour^ | you 
would not then sit still unconcerned ; you would not 
tolerate^ the impoverishing of yoiir families, and fl)^g 
to your still protected chapels,’declare that the people 
of God had as little to do with wealth as with,pdwer; 
and although starvation, servitude, and degradation, 
were the penalties of your sincerity, as long as your 
worship was not molested, you were boilndr:^vith 
lambdike lAeekness “to kiss the han^just raisedfo 
shed your bk>odl^* As well might you contend^‘^that 
the law liberty to an insolvent debtor,‘beiSu^e 
it protects him to a certain extent within the waibof 
his own house; as that religious freedom cair iiever be 
taken away by esttemal and "worldly penafties, while 
your meetings are -defended from violence. . 

It is true that these are extreme cases very^unlilseiy 
to occur : but they as foirly result fjom> .the principle 
of disqualification as the hardships xsf which theCatho* 



Iks how tbxnpJain. My object has been to* show th^ 
thfe k real persecutionthat it" prosieeds from = the 
saftie accursed source—^and mafy be productive, of the 
same horrible and teridfic effects?—this proposition 
be established, it needs no argument to persuade a 
Protestant Dissenter that it is ^nost urgusL Let us, 
ho¥;'ever, takd one siinj^le and natpral view of the 
subject which will tend to corroborate our preceding 
remarks. , . 

Suppose- governnv'nt wcrg* to r^se its supplies by a 
lottery to which all were compelled to contribute,- 
and to confine its prizes to one particular sect of 
Christians—would not ’the proceeding be palpably 
unjust ? But would this be more unjust than the ex¬ 
clusions we are deploring ? As long as speculative 
opinions have no connection with political conduct^ 
and do not interfere with the order of society, it 
would be more reasonable to give all tlie offices of 
state exclusively to mep of a particular cast of counte- 
nancepr shape of body, than those who profess certain 
peculiar sentiments respecting form and creeds j for 
though the excluded party might mourn most bitterly 
their wide mouths or flat noses, it is evident no en- 
CP^ragement could be given to hypocrisy ; no premium' 
to-inordinate ambition ; no temptation ta the suppres¬ 
sion; of truth, or the prevalence of craft and turpi¬ 
tude. • 

*Xo insis? on the tm-polky of the continuance of tests, 
after aH^-that has been written and spoken on the 
sabj«il|^is surely unnecessary. A measure which 
deprilfe a state df the benefit of a large part of her 
taldlls and virtues—which causes the conscious degra- 
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dation of a portion of her mdhibers—•which u^rits^ 
while it oppi^sses*—and whicIjcatJses her iaterJj^l 
* wounds to •fester and*imposthuinate—^which: gives .a 
pretext to the discontented, aiv^an encouragepaeirt to 
the rebellious—dan scarcely be too Q^rnestly deprecate4 
or too firmly opposed.^ * 

If I have established the fifst proposition I propose^ 
to support, and have animated my fellow-christians to 
claim th^r o^vn rigf^s, it may yet be made a question 
how far the CathoUfcs are,intitIed*to the same advanta¬ 
ges : because it ^is asserted tl^t their opinions are not 
merely religious or speculative, but of a nature to 
render them fit objects for moral reprobation. ■ It is 
asserted that their oaths are not to be trusted—^that 
their doctrines of indulgences, remissions and Sispen* 
sations would instigate them to the blackest deeds;^ 
and that their general belief renders them treacherous, 
blood-thirsty and reckless by* what means they en¬ 
large the borders of their communion. • 

In answer to these terribife and hofrific charges we 
have various kinds of evidence to adduce. In tfie 
first place it seems abundantly manifest that no sedt 
professing and acting on such sentiments^holding 
the common principles of faith and honor as easHy and 
lightly to be •dispensed with—and devoutly believing • 
that money could expiate every crime, and a few jrops 
of holy water Jjurify from every pollution—could pos¬ 
sibly exist as a society. Yet these have maintaihed 
large and florishing communities j nor does history 
record a single instance of a breach of public qf private 
faith which was justified by such aft appeal, ft tvas 
these gloomy and ferocious barbarians, these faithless 
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smge^ that laid, in the ages^of chivalry', the founds* 
tkin of all that is cpurteous and honorable, all that is 
refined tod delicate in modern* society. 

it ia well known that the sujSposed objectionable 
tenets of the Catholics have been publicly and solemnly 
diklaime(|, with Surprise and h^orror, by the six most 
celebrated Catholic Uni^rsities in Europe. 

They abjure all such ideas as that they are doing 
God service in the destruction pf heretics~that they 
have no obligation t© keep faith -^^ith them—and that 
the Pope can dispense^r at pleasure,*' with any oaths 
which they may take, to advance their temporal or 
religious interests. Indeed tife two last of these charges 
directly contradict each other—for if they are allowed 
by their faith to keep no faith- with us, there can be 
no occasion either for dispensation or absolution. One 
single proof will be sufficient to set these two formidable 
and sapient accusations at rest for ever— the present 

EXERTIONS OF THE CATHOLICS FOR EMANCIPATION 

-^the.very clantors which are considered by the same 
ingenious persons as another obstacle to their obtaining 
their birth-right. If indeed their Efforts, their desires are 
directed tS the destruction of our country and the sub¬ 
version of our religion; and if they hold perjury no 
crime when employed in such a caus^, they have only ’ 
to epiploy it in order to obtain the power they aiij 
asking ; and, masked in the gurb of friendship, to* 
sap the very foundations of our liberties and happi¬ 
ness. 

That Gsitholics con^der it a duty to injure and dc-' 
strby^retics is k charge foUnde'd on misreprese'ntatibfi^ 

and jnibliood. 



It has been .publicly denied by the authority 
Po^e himself 9 hj a solemn rescript frdfh the congreg^^ 
^tion of Cardinals in themame’of fcue VL Jime 
It is npt only disowned by their pjiests^but conU^jctfed 
by every part of their 4^ly conduijt, and indeed kst 
only plausible foundation was a form of oath, Vhich tc> 
prevent all misconception haslbeen long«omitted» ^ 

The activity and ingenuity by which many 'worthy 
p6r§ons have conjured up phantoms to terrify theoi* 
selves is truly exempkiry. muchjindeed has yr^ekly 
paper, ’ professing itself attac^d to the cause of |reli^ 
gion, but noted only for the despicable tra^ udth 
which it disgraces it, been appalted by thes^bloodyspect, 
tres of grim Papists, that it sapiently suggests the pro¬ 
priety of transporting the objects of its horror t(tsome 
distant island—iVn idea which the high church party 
should certainly recompense by lavishing its emplil^ 
ments on the worthy editor. *\Ve shall spare but a 
few words more to dissipate these airy nothing^*** that 
infest the heads of our weaker brethren, and even 
occasionally discompose the rest, which it is the right of 
every good alderman to^enjoy. 

The Catholics believe, it is alleged, thit there is 
no. salvation out of the pale of their own Church, and. 
that therefore, they must despise ^nd abhgr a|i thoae» 
whom they consider as destined to eternal mi^ry* 
But unfortunately, our ^wn establishment is foupd^ 
on the very same principle—and many athong dis¬ 
senters draw a circle of peculiar doctrines beyond 
which there is ^ no foundation|^or a sinner’s, hope^" 
But the grand objection to Emancipation with thf 


* The Instructor, 
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anility of our nation appears to be, that as some of the 
aj;icestors of theNZlatholics were persecutors and bigots, 
they must inherit the spirit of their forefathers : and 
thiit we are th^refor^ bound by Christian meekness 


and love»to persequte and degrade iif return. 

This ihild and liberal law of visiting the sins of the 
fatjiers upon the childreK unto the and tenth ge¬ 
neration is at least as wise as it is beneficent. If the 


dark ages of ignorance and aaperstition~th5 merciless 
reigns of anarchy or despcj^tism-^are to be ransacked 
for the benign purpose of criminating those, who 
in this age may hold the same speculative doctrines 
that were professed by* wretches destitute of all reli¬ 
gion—what sect can be deemed trust-worthy or inno¬ 
cent ^ While we survey with eager eyes those dark 
and dreadful times where every object appears greater 
from the mist with which it is enveloped, we shall find 
that the charge of persecution is not confined to the 
zealbts of one persuasion. Every religion which has 
been armed with secular powers and associated with 
despotic governments in days of the ignorance and de¬ 
gradation of our species has been used as an engine 
of misery and terror. And if the Papal 'hierarchy is 
stained more deeply with blood—if her annals present 
more numerous pictures of martyrdom,and torture-— 
it w only because its powers were more extensive and 
its temptations more numerous. If such acts produ¬ 
ced from‘such times are to decide the character of a 


people, our judges may be considered as monsters 
becaill^ there was a Jeffries—our bishops intolerant 
beca4^ of Laud—and the kingly office itself be regard¬ 
ed'jS'Mlangerous and terrific, because most of hs pos- 
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sessors have disgraced and afflicted .Ae people whopi 
they have gd^emed. ^ Are • the members of the 
Church of England willing to ])e considered as bights 
because Cranmei; persecuted the anal)aptists, and are 
we dissenters to be regai'ded as revolutionary because 
of the.Barebones, and* the Q'oinwells ?. Christiansi^f 
the Calvinistic persuasion! arc you content to "be con- 
sij^Qred blo,od-thirsty and faithless because the reformer, 
from whom yon deny(?your name, unhappily tinctured 
with the Sj iril qf the timts^ procured the death of 
SerVetiis ? If you are not willing to have his conduct 
imputed to you, blush Jor#the new. .doctrine of 
imputation you have some of you sanctioned, and 
confess the folly of your charges. • 

. - . .Eheu, - 

Quam temere in nosmet legem sanclmus iniquam ! , 

. Hor. 

What tenet then remains in the Church of {Ldhie, 
reduced as it is at present, that iS not merely religious 
and speculative ? It performs indeed the rite of abso¬ 
lution in nearly the s^me form as the Church of 
England—This believes in two sacrameifts,* that in 
seven~the first holds that the bread and wine are 
changed into the .body and blood of Christ—the 
second that these are “ verily and indeed taken and - 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s supper '-^the 
former believes herself infallible, the latter has 
authority in all matters of faith and controversy if , 
that believes none can be saved hut such as receive 
certain doctrines, this asserts that thosciwho keep not 
others whole and undefiled without doubt shall y^erish. 

* Church Cat. * 27th Article. 

ViL. 1. fip. I. ■ ^ 
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*—thg one* considers its bishops^ as divinely commis' 
sioned, the other fts Popes and cartftials—the more 
ancient Church invokp the saints which^her daughter* 
most religiously keeps in remembrapee—both hold it 
their duty to des'troy heretics, but it is by restoring 
them to*the tosom of tjieir Church, it is as a Chinese 
emper6r fulfilled his proftiise of destroying his Enemies 
—by making friends of them. ^ ^ 

Where now are the horrible features ‘which the 
zealots of our nation hav^ imprinted on the image of 
popery? Where is the doctrine which necessarily 
renders its votaries treacherous and unprincipled? 
•—Ai*e the very persons who represent the Catho¬ 
lics as thus ferocious and deadly, wasting millions 
•^of our treasures and the life-blood of our country in 
^ghting for abase and murderous banditti-—bound by 
no laws, and capable, of no generous sentiments ? Are ‘ 
we» impoverishing ourselves only to conquer for 
wretches wh(\ would consider it as a noble effort of 
virtue to Inurder us all in return for our exertions ? 

Finally, if these men hold^the doctrines imputed to 
them, i^jednot tremble at granting ejnancipation— 
it is indeed the only security w'c can have while they 
exist: for what power can we give them they do- not 
already possess ? It is nothing but a respect for oaths, 
which we declare they would consider it a virtue to 
violate, ithat hinders them mrw from aspiring to the first 
offices of the state. When these were openly given to 
them they would, at all events, be as much less 
diUigerous thjn they are at present, as the highway¬ 
man k less to be dreaded than the poisoner. By 
refusing their claims we are adding fuel to the fire. 
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\vhich, if it exist, is not lesspofent b^alis^ “coricealed; 
By refasing tl^em dur confidence we are doing all in 
our power’ to make •them un^vprthy of it and to 
render them what we represeftt them to be;—^and if 
the Catholics do’not learn lessons of bigotry *and intol¬ 
erance from their opposers, they will be more than 
commonly exen>pt from -thd feelings 6f whjch they 
are accused. 

* 3. If t^Jen tjie true-,tenets of the Catholics are in no 

wise hostile to the \fell-bcing of society, it is our duty 

as Christians, as' Dissenters, and Patriots, to unite with 

them in obtaining the repeal of every test which yet 

disgraces our statute-book and our nature. 

As Christians. —^The spirit of forbearance, ot 

concord and of forgiveness, is the grand characteristic 

of a Christian. Our faith is indebted to no other 

> 

force than that of conviction, it knows no arms but 
those of the Spirit. Strange is It then that we should 
consider it a duty to persecute ^en lest they ’should 
persecute us. Strange that the disciples pf him who 
came not to condemn but to save—^who rebuked his 

t 

followers for asking'^* the thunders of, heaven to 
confound the erroneous—who healed the wound of 
the high-priest’s' servant—who dying implored the 
mercy of hearten on his murderers—should think it a 
duty to usurp the province of God, and displaj^ the 
lightnings of ‘Almighty vengeance. Our Catholic 
brethren are beginning to share the advantages of 
education and the scriptures j the last vestiges of their ■ 
ancient hierarchy are crumbling in the dust—and it is 
alike' unmanly and^ unchristian to ins^llt the fallen.— 
If the ancestors of the Romanists stained their hands 
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with the blood* of ours* we have a noble opportunity 
ol*eviilcing the sjurit of our Redeemejf^.by embracing 
them in bonds of affection. lA the name *of the God 
of universal love, ill the name of the spirit of 
harmony,*^cace and forgiveness, in !he name of the 
Messiah who came to restore us all to concord and 
felkity—let u^ bind up file ^ wounds of the distressed 
and overcome the errors of the deluded by gentleness 
and compassion. * 

As Dissente Rs.»—If I Ijavc shown that our own 
security and honor rest on our exertions for the 
removal of those disqualifications under which we 
labor, it will‘easily appe’ar that between our cause and 
that of the Catholics a most intimate connection exists. 
They must stand or fall together. Unconnected with 
a^ s.'cular establishment we have no interest to 
stand in the way of our duty ; our path is unembar¬ 
rassed and plain. I'o obtain the grand object of 
univcrs?J liberty of coijscieiice, we who are persecuted 
for believing too little must join wiih those who suffer 
for believing too much —\vc must prove our superio¬ 
rity to every^mcan iuid party fc'eling—every cowardly 
apprehension—every seltish principle. "We must show 
t'iiat we seek not private interest, but universal good— 
and if we cannot conimand success we .shall have the 


delighrliii consciousiK^ss of having deserved it—w’e 
vshall feel our charities enlarged and ofir souls invigo¬ 
rated by the exercise, and infuse now strength into 
our increasing cause, l.et us dare to feel as Christians 


and to.act as men. Let us revive the spirit of our 
iRustriqus ancesfors, and acknbmbdging no spiritual 
autlwjty but the scriptures, no master but Christ-— 
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combat the idol of Bigotry in '111 its fo/ms,' and think 
nothing done,\ill we have'dchie^ed’all. If th'e Pin- 
testant Disaenter deserts the standard of religious 
freedom, his consistency is lo?£ for ever, lb stand 
trembling is to bb destroyed ; to unite is to ’conquer; 
to ask is to receive ; to attempt is to obtain. . 

As ’Patriots. —It is, indeed, univorsaily t,ruc l^iat 
injustice must be impolitic—but in the case which we 
Ifavc been’ considering, this truth is enforced by consi¬ 
derations the most ihomentous. >WiKU madness is it 
to deprive the community, at this awful crisis, of the 
services of four millions of people, and to do all in our 
power to oppress them with conscious degradation— 
by passing a vote of eternal exclusion from the rights 
of Britons and of men! Shall w'c say to those gene¬ 
rous minds wlio are exclaiming “ Give us our libei;- 
ties, and our lives are at your service ”—to those w^ho 
are willing to die in defence of our rights, that we 
will never grant them theirs—sl^all we proudly reject 
the consideration of the petitions of an empire, a& if it 
were our strange policy to irritate her feelings and 
quicken her resentment^? This is a question involving 
the most momentous interests of our country. It is 
in our pow’cr to be safe and h'appy, and If we reject 
the opportunity, the sun of our glories is set for ever.' 
Protestant dissenters! If you value the liberties^ of 
your country, if you have any concern for your own 
honor, if any regard to the security of your children, 
if you inherit a spark of the flame which your 
ancestors ki^idled, I call on you in the name of your 
country, in the namb' o‘f your childreh, in the name 
of your (jod, to unite with those who are altcnipting 



lO hurl t6,tht*^dust Ihe towers of intolerance and 
superstition. If you refuse, yoii aiy^ul the'sacred 
charta of religious freedom wMch God has given you, 
you fix on yourselves An eternal stigma, you sign the 
ihstrumertt of your own degradation and slavery. If 
you accept the call, you have j'ustice and heaven on 
yonr side, and in your 1:ertain success the kingdom 
will owe its salvation, and its glory to you. 
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iNCE the Clergy are appointed to main¬ 
tain a vigilant superintendence over the welfare of 
Society,<«o h\r as its moral or religious conduct i? con¬ 
cerned in this life, and its eternal hafpinpss in .the 
next, a member of your order is impelled, by a holy 
and paramount duty, to* direct your notice^o a grow¬ 
ing evil, which* seems calculated, without the strenuous 
opposition of the Clergy, to defeat the most important 
ends of tlieir divine ordination. 

The sanctity of the matrimonial contract has be«n 
violated, in many^ examples that have fallen under my 
observation, by the practice of abuses which call for 
the most severe reprobation, not only from those who 
are ministers of the goapel, but from all who know 
how to value the oMgettions of Religion and the 
dictates of morality. 
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Three b^; churches are situated in the environs 
df the City of Bristol, j^and perhaps is the«same m 
the vicinity of other large t and populous towns,) 
where the banns of n?!Urriage are published, and the 
ceremony performed, without any iilquiries as to the 
residence of the parties. The consequence has been, 
tlT^t niorals arc gener£ly corrupted, by the 'facility 
with which inexperienced young persons can form a 
connexion with improper objeejs ; and the 'comfofc bf 
private families is»irrepar;ably destroyed. From the 
opponunities which these churches afford, the follow¬ 
ing examples of flagitious conduct have occurred 
among the inhabitants *of a small parish, at the dis¬ 
tance of 12 miles from Bristol. In the course of a 
few months, one man was polluted by an incestuous 
^commerce with his father’s widow', and even succeed¬ 
ed in procuring the consecration of his infamy, from , 
an^ unsuspecting clergyman. Another unnaturally 
cspoilsed his wife’s, daughter; and a won#n, who 
quitted the side of her sleeping husband, after robbing 
him of his property, was cnabh’d to aggravate* her 
crime b,v parrying his servant. Other instances, of a 
similar description, might readily be ascertained. It 
appears, from the marriage register books, that in 
parishes where the average of weddings used to be 
fnom 10 to 20, they do not now exceed tw'o. 

Besides, the secrecy with which rtv?/ marriages may 
contracted, draws a veil over the guilt of many 
persons, who cohabit as man and wife, without submit¬ 
ting »to the ceremony. These couples are often 
ftiisuspected by their neighbours, who are well aware 
that many weddings take place without the publicity of 
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Isanns, and have no reason to •conclude otherwise in 
the instances alluded to. * * • , 

'Merely to state the%e enormities is to excite the 
desire of removing them. Tbpy who, by a culpable 
negligence, would tolerate the co^nmission* of such 
acts, when pointed out; or who under*any cii- 
cumsdnces, could regard them with • indifference; 
might in a moral point of view, be responsible 
ifl the sight of their Creator. I cannot allow myself 
to doubt, that your indignation wjH be roused, at the 
perusal of these deplorable facts:—that you will cor¬ 
dially join to promote every plan for resisting the 
incursions of Vice, and preventing her fiUure ravages. 
It might be needless to expatiate on the long train of 
evils^ which the most casual observer must fo/esee ; 
unless it were incumbent on me, as the organ of the 
clergy on this occasion, to submit a few observations 
on a subject so nearly connected with their office. 

Th^institution of matrimony should be seditiously 
guarded from profanation by every»well-regulated 
Government. The marriage sacrament should not be 
considered by youth, merely as the license for gratify¬ 
ing a transient passion, hastily kindled and not less 
quickly cxtinguis’hed. It was meant to be administer¬ 
ed for nobler pnds. It should be held forth to the 
parties as a solemn engagement, mutually to checr^and 
strengthen each other in the path of moral and do¬ 
mestic duty. The man who enters into it, thereby 
confirms the ties w^hich already united him to his 
country, as one of her citizens; and has stronger 
motives than before for seeking to advance her pros¬ 
perity. He has given a pledge for the observance of 
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religion, morality, allegiance, and social order. How 
necessary then m'ast it be, that he* should ajipr^ach the 
altar with a spirit refmcci fro^i the influence of vice, 
or*the taint of worldly*depravity! The deluded indivi¬ 
dual willthiinself, at no distant lime, 'bewail the effects 
of his ra^hneSvS. He will find that the ardor of juve¬ 
nile passion €[uickly paKs on the sense,-th'at the 

roses of Pleasure will fade and “ mock him with their 
bareness.” Misery, despair, and the corrosions*’ 6f 
Remorse, await tlyit inlatuated*; wretch, who links 
himself to corrujiiion. 

These apprehensions are more than verified, in the 
example of ypiingcr branches of families, who become 
a prey to fraud or seduction, at a critical period of 
life ; ?ind are betrayed, from a heedless impuIse,^.Jnto 
degrading and uiK'qual matcln s. I have not to learn 
that all are equal before our Redeemer; nor should I 
be urged to submit these considcratioiu, if disparity of 
rank >^ere the only cavAc of complaint. But expe¬ 
rience teachcvS iis, tliat in the majority of such cases, 
artificial ana interested means are emj)ioyed, to stimu¬ 
late in the breasts of ingenuaus youth the seeds of 
tho$e passions, which inevitably bring' their own 
punishment, if uncontrolled by reason. In devoting 
our thoughts to the means of proventir|g these nefari¬ 
ous practices, we do but fulfil a duty towards the sub¬ 
jects of our anxiety, which themselves *may be willing, 
in th^ course of a few years, to acknowledge with 
gralit There are not many objects more deserv¬ 
ing o? compassion than those young persons, who 
h:;^y^'rashly united themselves to a depraved, an igno- 
JTimt, of a designing partner. Behold them on the 
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threshold of life, ciger to take theii^pfart m its pur¬ 
suits, while cv^jy pleasing association of hope and 
* fancy invites^hcm to thc» prospect of futurity ! Behold 
them again, when somewhat'** advanced on their 
course,—exposed* to the gripe of •Want,-—yliarasscd 
by th(^ claims of a risiijg family, and subjected to a 
cheerless round of unrequited cares,—their feelings 
lacerated by contention,—and chained to their misery 
witli bonds tha/ Dcathi only can dissolve ! When re¬ 
duced to this complication gf wretchedness, will they 
not curse the fallacious opportunity that once they 
fondly grasped—A\'hich yielded them up as victims to 
the indulgence of their passions, before^ they wore 
aware of its result ? Will they not arraign us ^t the 
tribunal of Heaven for supineness to our charge^— 
nay, will they not have cause to do so,—unless we. 
should ?!Otc interfere to check the further progress of 
these flagrant abuses, and to vindicate the integrity of 
our awful trust, as the guardians pf public morale ? 

I do not wish to impute blame to the conduct of the 
clergy in large towns, who are in the habit of indis¬ 
criminately marrying any who may appbf^tg them; 
for the trouble of making particular inquiries would, 
perhaps, be incompatible with their other avocations. 
'The odium showld rather fall on those persons, who 
avail themselves of the facilities, which they now find 
for contracting prolligatc or imprudent marriages. 

But although the clergy may be exonerated from 
censure, it is not less necessary that a remedy should 
be applied to the abuse. The hardship is so much 
the greater, as a clergyman who marrles^persons^,under 
age, without consent of parents, or within the degrees 
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of consahguJh^ty, incurs suspension for three years^ 
ftnd ‘is otherwise to be punishtd a<;cording to the 
laws. 

According to the present regulations, when a license 
• IS granfedj the enan swears that tlie usual place of 
abode of the w'oman, with \yhom he intends to be 
iTnited, has been withii the parish in which he means 
to marry, for the space of four weeks immediately last 
past. AVhy should not the mjn who^makes applica¬ 
tion for hanm be obliged ,to takb the same oath ? If 
a certificate were granted him of having taken the oath, 
it might be given on a stamp of moderate amount; and 
this, althoirgh unimportant to each individual bride¬ 
groom, might yet, in the aggregate, bring in a con¬ 
siderable annual sum to Government. ^ 

^ I rely on your candid appreciation of the motives, 
which have induced me to engage your attention to • 
this subject. If the* views developed in this letter 
shouM be deemed vyortliy of your approbation (and 
however feeble the advocate, they can hardly fail to 
obtain it from the beneficial tendency of their object), 
permit mc^to hope that you \^ill grant me your earnest 
and powerful co-operation, in order to call forth the 
energies of the legislature. By this alone, can we ex¬ 
pect to eradicate a system of licensed prostitution, that 
iK^ligence would render more inveterate j and which 
threatens, unless effectually obstructed, to sap the 
frame oV society by its baneful and pestilential con¬ 
tagion. 

,€ 

^Urringtort Parsonage^ 

* , Somersetshire, 
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Original Letters and Extracts of Communicatio^is 

ft 

to Mr. Wylde, on the subject of the former 

% i t 

Pamphlet. 



The Rf v, R. D. to the Rov. S. T. Wyhle. 

Rkv. Sir, 

I iiiid ORC instance of illegal connexion at 

R—b-w, in consequence of the facility, avoided in the 

weighbourliood of Jb isiob of entering into u. state of malri- 
nioiiy, wilhonl |)ro])er inquiry, and tlnit is irf man married 

. to liis Brotller^s Widow. 

> 


I am. Rev. Sir, 

Your verv liumbh' Servant, ^ 

R. D. 


Jan. 25thj 



Extracts from the LctteVof the Rev. T. A. S. to Ihe Rev. S, T. Wylde. 

My Dear SiV [ Dec. 3,^181*2. 

• • •%' 

I bcj:; to return you iny ^Incercst thanks, both as a 
private inditldual, and ao? a luonbcr also of that venerable 
order to ivhich I lyivc the honor to belong, for the \ery 
handsome compliment which yon yesterday had the goodness 
to^cotifer on me, by tranimilting to mo a copy bf your 
exceUcn^'prinivd letter, (acconipanied with }onr polite note, ) 
on a subject, nInch 1 concelvt' tf> be of (he utmost iinper^- 
ance, at the pr<'scnl ci ideal inomerttj not Only tO the civil 
and religious welfare oV the (nminuniitv at large, but even to 
the very cx'ntenre and <ifalii/if i/ of the Vhan h itself as main- 
tawed in this realm hij Iuk. JNlost cordially, my dear Sir, 
do [ as a IhotJier Ch rgynhin, congralulale the whoh' sacer¬ 
dotal body, — and most cordially, too, do 1, as a private 
Christifm, congratulate the whole *)f the Christian l*aity of 
this kingdom liken i‘'e, that same measures at least, in this 
l^ly “ labor of love” and ebarity, are, at last, about to be 
submitted to tlu’ consider;ation of our l^ogislatois in Parlia¬ 
ment They will, 1 conceive, see great reason, in the course 
of theivYuture discussion^’ on this weighty matter, for repeal- 
•ixtg the major part of the present Marriage jlet, ( Gf) Geo. II.) 
and more particularly for enacting some stronger and more 
binding ties on the parties appli/ingfor publication ofhanm 
in parishes nlierein thep do not reddc, than those tc'ltich now 
exist in the said Act. And, in regard Ui this point, I am 
perfectly, my good Sir, of your own opinion ; and, indeed, 
(I must say,) have entertained the same nujselJ' for many 
ycar^past, that the only apparent remedy for the prevention 
of the evil which is so much complained of at this day in this 
respeet^ would be to oblige every person “ to take the same 
oath” on application for banns, as^ic is already obliged to 
do if applies for a licence. Yoiu addition, also, of a 
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stamped certificate in thii case is unquestionably*ai\ improve* 
H^ent upon it; as ^4^ would afford a constant s^urity to* th« 
s^^fficiating clergyman, as to# his legally solemnizing every 
marriage by banns, as well as brin^in/’ likewise, (as you* 
justly remark,—and for which, by the bye, .my good •friend, 
are you not intitled, if adopted, to a premium fron/Parlia* 
inent. Is ihe proposer of a new jj^ax ?) “ a /:onsfderable 
annual sum to Government.” In the little pariah wherefrom 
1 now write, and of which I have been the Rector for nearly' 
these yeary pasr„ there ^vc been but two fugitives from 
it, on clandestine matriinf»nial e;cciirsioi*i, (as far as ever I 
have heard to the contrary,) from the commencement of my 
incumbency to the present hour. The banns were in each 
instance published, and the marriage cereinony.completely 
gone through, at that infamous Gretna-fireen of the West—• 


ycleped Bedminster, without i.ie residence, even for a siagle 
day, of either party! In botli these cases, I failed not, for 
my part, to “ cry aloud and spare notI “ lifted up my, 
%oice like a trumpet” upon these occasions, and plainly^ 

told my people their transgressions but alas! all to nd 
purpose! As well miglit I, I conceive, in cither instance, 
have beaten the air,” or struck the sounding brass, or 
the tinkling cymbal,” for the effect which it pro(^lced on the 
parties themselves, who w'ell.knew, as well a94#i^seif, tha| 
the validity of 'thtgr union could not be called i^'question 
under the authority of .jhe present statute, and that they were 
therefore, in consequence, amenable themselves to no tri¬ 
bunal upon earth, fer the .steps which they had (for private 
reasons) thought proper to.take in this matter! On some^ 
other folks, howevei* amongst my little flock, I have great 
ground for believing, that my interference in the abovei- 
mentioned irregularities, ha|^i]^ wrought a proper influence, 
by deterring them, under pin^of my heavy displeasure, from 
the commission of similar practices in their own case, and 
reconciling them to their^own parish church, ,as the ordy fit 
place for joining their right hanlb together, and entering into 

VoL. I, I. e . 
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(heir mutyai* j^iedges (that Trl(rTtJ[^^yi(rTr,v ’*—as saith the 

‘ old X^ireeiau Banl l{uti])ides') to /ach in'the sacre 

bonds of wedlock. I would liow, iny good Sir, draw youjr 
*atlcmioii to anollior ^•desidcralnin, (had I not trespassed 
alrea(l\4 loo nmch upon yjur patience^ which 1 tliink might 
easily Oe supplied in the intended Mairiage Act: namely, 
/he mru'/ia^es^/o tah'i place In afl (.'hutches and 

Chapvl.s <>J' .Ease, indisa lniinaleh/: belonging (of course, 
1 mean) to llie eslablishmeul, and which have accordingly 
been duly conseciated b^ llu' lli'^hop of Jthe t)ioccse. But 
on (his subject 1 mt;s(, for,want oV loom here, refer you to 
the iSt vol. of the J'heh;lia.^llcal and University Registei, 
p- 70—7-. And it may be woilli }onr while to look into 
tlic tJnd \o|. also, p, wheie }ou will lind a case that 

will astonish yni, if*\on ha\e not'■een it before. With ovety 
go(jd wisli to the cause in hand, wliich y)u have so laudably 
imdcrtakeu, 

] ie!in:!i, nt\ dear Sir, 

^ » ! \ M oiec tlull\ \ out s, 

■ T.A.S. 


The Ilev. |{. ]• . to lff(' Uev. S. T. W’vhlo. 

9 

Dear Si If, Dec. 5, 18 IC. 

I have received the favor of your note and printed 
ietter. J have resided so short a period of time in this 
country, and no instance of im])ropt*i* connection having 
occunlid (to my knowledge) in either of the parishes under 
my care, 1 have no communication to make ol the nature 
you' require. J agree with you. Sir, that a stop should be 
put* (if possible) to the pernicious practice that obtains in 
8oin« particular churches in large towns, and tlieir environs, 
(I'or 1 hope it is not a general custom,) of marrying indis- 
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criminatcly any partivs who may present llicniselves, whose 
bamis lyive beeii^ pub\shetl. With respuct to flie diminution 
of marriages^ in country parishes, tins is to be ascribed,'I 
fear, more to the hard pi cssure^of the times, than to •the 
facility with which clandestine mafriages may be contracted 
in towns. If every person who wishes to hav§ his banns 
published, weie obliged Jlo apply to the clergyman for that 
purpose, to the exclusion of life parisfi-clcrk, it /night 
attended with gootl»itect, as the qucsti«)us put by the former 
^ftpposing the applicant to bo a stranger) would probably 
be more ifiithfuHy answ ered, and at ajlc\cuts the temptation 
of oftleial einolunn'iit would'be less seductive. INot having 
any parliamentary inlluenct', I feel it is not in my power to 
fuJiher your \eiy prai^'C-worthy vhws. 

I I'eiJiain, deal Sir, * 

W ilh much le^pect, \<mr obedient seivant, 

ft. r. 


Till' R(\. Joliii I’lH'i' to Ihi, Hc\. S. T. VvSlde. 

My Deaii Sin, *De(V 7, IS1(2. 

Since I addres'y.'d a letter to yoii.ou business, as 
a Coinmissiiiiy r of "I'axi's, 1 ucel\ed yiiiir wify'correct and 
proper addre.ss to the Clergy, on lire .subject of abuses, 
which have long prevailed in and about Bristol, in respect to 
the immoral, aivl 1 think illegal, celebration of marriages.’ 
1 beg yon will ac(U*pt my best thanks for your very laur^ble 
exertions, and I*trust yon will have the thanks and support 
of every clergyman for your endeavour.s to remove an evil 
so very generally complained of: it has existed in all the 
different parishes I have been, and still am, connected with, 
such as Worle, Kewstoke, Uphill, Rowberrow, and Blea- 
don; the inhabitants of those parishes ^ave sent tin their 
names hy carriers to Bristol, for the publication of their 
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banns in thfe chuj^ch th^y intended to/be married in, and 
without' a day^s residence in such parish, and often “within thfe 
f^ohibited degrees, have returned ^ their own parish'as man 
the legislature,,, I hope, will see the necessity of. 
int<jin this case, and put a stop,to what you moat 
Justly denominate a ^slem of licensed prostitution. 

* I have the honor to be,*niy dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

John Pricjb- 


The Rev. T. Deacle to the Rev. S. T. Wyldc. 

Dear Sir,' * Dcx. 8, 1812. 

I am favored with your frien<lly note, and printed 
letter,ion a subject, the evils of which have too long reigned 
^ncontrouled, and increasing under the present state of 
licentiousness and irreligion, insoiniicii that Government 

• -t ■ ^ 

cannot withhold its best thank.s for yOur most laudable endea¬ 
vours to point out to the legislature any remedy for the 
benefiting society', and particularly ytiiir rendering the solemn 
sacrament olTrA^riage more pure and sacred ; and I conceive 
it yvould, as^ystm^, observe, highly, improve the security of 
proper juncfla, IS, as vvell adding to the mcaiv^ of detecting 
frauds, if the oath taken by the man included himself as 
well as the woman, in regard to residence, and certainly 
would, as you justly point out, increase the^solemnity of the 
Act^ by taking it upon a stamp, and gra7iti.)ig it by way oj 
certificate, rendering its production obligstlory to any mini* 
Iter who fnarries them. But as the most inquisitive and 
•crup4Iofi9 of the clergy may be imposed upon by the inge- 
niiity;||d art of'the designing, soiire puni.shinent ought to 
attefllj^lipon tlie commission of tho'se horrid connexions you 
hj^^Stat^d. Where the stock is corrupt, the seed is liable to 
^'wfected, aven beyond tho power of the noble institutioii** 



aow abounding,^to purify. I am happy in l^elicting nx}' parish 
mid cure are tiUcontaminated; and j^ou may rest assured of 
my vigilant endeavours keep them so; and that 1 ^all 
feel extremely happy (if my signature be required) in second- 
iiig any resolutions j^ou may deeia uei^ssary for^’promoting 
so praise-worthy ait.nnd^^M'taking; . 

And remain, dear Si^, 

Sincerely Yours, 

T. D^acle, 



> 


Th« Rev. I. F. D. to the Rev. S.T. WyWe.^ 


Deae Sir, 


Dec. 9, 18J«. 


1 have read your circular letter with much satis¬ 
faction, and feel thankful for your exertions in so goor^ 
a cause. 

I have only to refer you to iny fegister-book to prove the 
shameful excess to which clandestine marriages are,carried 
by the inhabitants of this parish. * » 

In 1801, tliere were 18 baptisms, and only ode marriage;.. 


^802, 

1803, 

1806, 

iftno 

19 baptisnij^, •»• 
■ J7 . 

.. 

. 


1810, 

ISll, 

1812, 

ori .. 


Ofi ...... ..... 


•••••• ooo#» 

33 • . 



We have had two instances of men marrying their bro« 
tlxers* widows. Wishing you every success in your lauda* 
bit undertaking, 

J remain, dear Sir, 

Yours ihithfuUy,, 

J.F.J). 
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I^xlracfs from the Lelter^of theRcv. J. S. (.0 the .Rev. S. T.#Wylde. 


IJkabSir, jD^C. 13, 18112. 

Ij^avc pleasure io acknowledging the receipt 
of (he letter and pamphlet uhieh ^oti ^'dhl me the favor of 
scfiding, |ind aiil truly glad to tind that an abuse, whfch has 
been attended with .so inanye\jl.s to the morals and intere.sts 
of society, and has .so long called for the interference aa»^ 
rofonn o£ the Icgl.slature, has found able an en6my, from 
whose most lauilable endeavohis a liaj)py result must bo 
expected. To show my reprehension of the frequent prac¬ 
tice of people leaving their^own pari.sh to got inairied, 1 have 
long pursued hiis only mode of ])nnis!n)jent in my ])o\ver— 
to make ihe 7xo/Jiaii ‘produce a cerlljirate <\f her marriage 
‘ichenske comes to he churched—not to church her, or christen 
her child, but on a Sundaj—to receive (he fee of her, (if 
ever so ]>o()r,) and assign my reason for doi?ig so. The 
population of my })arisli •being so great, rej>eatedly frequent 
are the in.stance,s of persons going from thence to Jiristol and 
Bedminstcr to be inarricil. In my answer to the late queries 
of Government, 1 made the most pointed ob.scrvations on 
the comparatively small immbei of maniage.s, stating your 
remarks of abicsos at IJediuinster and Ihislol, and ask¬ 
ing if there wojs not a necessity for a H vision the IMarriagc 
i\ct,hoping through that ciianin'l to have diawn the attention 
•of'Goveinment to the .subjei t. 

1 suggest to }ou the ca.so of Mr. S—r, of Draycot—hi.s 
only son marrying, I believe, the .servant-maid : The case 
of I^'ariner^ V—1—s, of Wivington, (Compton parish) marry¬ 
ing his nifice. A few months since I published a widower, 

of Winscombe, to Mr. S- -p—d’.s servant-maid, of this 

parish), fie came to me, and insisted that I was notwith- 
standii)^ bound tc marry him, said he was married so before, 
and iiifeolently told mo, if 1 did not, he would go to Hcd- 
jninstcr; he vveiit, and was married. A strong instance of 
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tlie evil occurred in inymarish—A woman, %vlngf a husband 
livingj evbn in a i^ighbduring parish, cohabited with a’ nian, 
^of my parish, was married lilm at Bcdininster, and went 
by his name; was a V(‘ry bad clmrac^tor ; this man died, and 
left her his property.® A short lime after she ^ave thy clerk a 
publication to. anoth^ man ; ik friend oflS^iated for* me tliat 
Sunday, »and publisli^fed lur : on Jllie Sunday following, 1 
refused the publication—tlicy went to 35edminster aijd wertf 
nij^iricd. Thus, through llm facility of marriage at such 
places witho.ut reijidence, yr any questions being })ut to them, 
this woman w'cis not onl5' guilty of lniiiyinij, hnt po/fgami/. 
1 think within the last ‘J months there ha\c hf;en three mar- 
iiagt;s at Bristol, oi' Bedminstcr, IVom my parish, when 
iieillua’ of the parties cv('r lived in tjie j)arish where tln'V were 
mairicd. If yon thought it necessary to s'li[)port this clause 
you wish to have inserted, I would vM'ite lo two members, 
particular friends. Sir \^’illlanl (jinise and Robert Moriis, 
of Glostcr; but surely it will plead stroiig enough of itself. 
If I should collect anv fmther and stioniier cases, Iwili 
communicate them to ytai immediately. isliing every 
possible success to the cause, of whieh I lliink there t*an be 
no doubt, * , 

1 am, dear Sir, * 

Your njjOst obedient humble servant, 

' J.S. 


Tlip lUn, R. ir. to the Rev. S.T. W^UU 


t 

Rkv. Sir, 


Dev. 14, 1812. 


Your favor reached me yesterday, for Avhich I 
return you my best thanks, and I sincerelv hope you will b« 
supported by the legislature to eradicate an evil so imiver- 
sally prevalent at this time. J am informed there a>e in this 
extensive parish, live to one, who say they have been married 
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at Bristol ; whether they are W.ually united, is-not in 
ysaf power to ascertain. I know at pr^ent jh>it of who has 

"’disregarded his affiniti/f hy takjng to^ his sistet^s^ 

d^&ughter. Should I by^* inquiry find out any"Othd|:a'equally 
i^lpable, I shall deem it my duty to trotflblc ^6«(.^]i;idh upon 
thO'Subjett. 

' 1 am, Pev. Sii*, yo@?l respectfully, 

R. H. 


Extracts firora the Letter of the Rev. , B. C. to the Rev. S. T. Wylde, 

Dear Si: Dec. 14, 1812. 

, I should have acknowledged the receipt of your 
kind note, with the letter annexed, sooner, but that I am 
^anxious to give vou every assistance to coiroboratc the facts 
relative to tlie illegal pioceediiiirs practised in the parish 
chuiches in the vicinitv of lliistol; aud conceiving that the 
revisian and amendment oi (he Mu. nage Jets wiW not be 
brought forwa*^ immediat l\, I wish to gam every informa¬ 
tion,' aud every substantial dor iimenl, that may tend to the 
accomplishment of the laiidabir ynd humane cause you have 
so generov'sl^> engaged in. • 

Tliat you may not think 1 have lost sight of this im¬ 
portant matter, 1 beg leave to say, that on Thursday last 
■ myfriend and worth} Vicar, the Rev. J. K—'h—ds, Curate of 
St.^M—h—Ps, Bath, called on me at Wedmorc, and I took 
the opportunity of putting into his bauds'the letter on the 
subject alluded to. 

Aftef perusing it, he was struck with astonishment at the 
purpr^t of it, and immediately observed, “ I hope your 
frien^hai transmitted one of his letters to the Bishop”— 
and t^ep added, I do not doubt but what Mr. Wyldehas 
pientioned ri^pecting similar dets being practised in other 
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, lai^eand populous plates or cities* may Jiifve^betn inicau* 
tiously ih ]^tli.”-^And adds,>. “ J wish you had two ot 
dire^, dr,'jnQit^^*of these jj^tters in your possession;' that I 

to the Archdsacon, who is my Rectttf, 
afid qtlho^ptft^chid^vpriests in Bath, and^ts neighbpurhood.**^ 
Aftcrthi^/fcoult^ot hes^lhte in desmhg he wcAdd accept 
the oiiei*“l>'hadf recdft^d fxim you^; at the same flme telling 
him, that I was not afraid of incurring your displeasure at 
parting with it, and that I trusted I should be able to pro¬ 
cure more, for lym, and^ill 07 tr iruej religious, well-disposed 
brethren in mid out Sf Batli, who snust see the fatal con¬ 
sequence to society, if a stop is not put to such monstrous 
and abominable practices. 

I remain vath due respect, 

Your much obliged fiicnd, and humble servant, 

W.*B. *C. 


The Rev. J. to the Rev. S. T.Wylde. 

Dkar Sir, • Pec. 19, 1812. 

I most heartily wish success to your cause. 1 
‘ have had too many persods of my parish married at Bristol, 
but the only illegal marriage I have to furnisfi^ybu with, ia 
that of a reputable fanner’s widow, of this parish, going to 
Bristol, soon after her sister’s death, with her brother-iu-law, 
of Lympsham, 'and marr)ing liiin, although he had a family 
by her sister living at the time. • 

’Iney live now at Iwrapsham,and have had a child, which, 
according (o a late decision of Sir W. Scott, is a bastard, 
Mfi S —v-n—n, of Lympsham, will, 1 apprehend, repre¬ 
sent the same case, when you will attach the case ^ther tp 
my parish, or his, as yon choose. 

May God bless you and yours. 

I am, dear Wylde, yours faithfully,. 
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Extracts front the l^ctlor of the Rev. J. V. jfe the Rev. S. T.^Wjhle. 

» * 4f ■' 


JIev. SiRj 


Der. 21, 1812. 


. *I sinccrely^Iiopc you j^ill succeed iiv the important 

object you have in view, an object wl|ic1i. the peace 

o£ families, and the morality of our neiglmourhood afe most 
intimatoljr’ conccined. 1 am liappy m>t to have witnessed 
eases of equal enormity to those you mention in your letter#, 
but yet I can refer to s<;vera! inslaiif tvs, \vhiLh..^ii?»ve led me 
most seriously to deprdcate tiie« 3 vil which you are seeVing to 
prevent. Upon calling on one of my farmers some years ago, 
he, with some agitation, told me, that the chin eh bells had 
just, for the first time, inlbrmed him, that his son had been 
inarned tTio dai/a before in DristoL The daughter of my 
clerk chose this clandc’^/lue mode of ouarriuge also, tuid 
though a gill of \irluous character, yet, fiom ignorance, made 
■ft brothel her home for many days. A man and woman, of 
the rank of farmers, li\ed logt'tliei' in this parish for some 
years, when it was geiiciall\ thought they weie not married^ 
They at length proclueed^a luariiago ceitilieate from a Ihislol 
register, but its ‘dale was subs('qucnt to the lime when it is 
supposed their coliabilntion Ixgaii. An mslanee not very 
dissimilar to this has occuried heir t: itliiu the last few months. 
1 need not‘"tn)iible you with llr' inlerciice'i frdtii these facts. 
They are obvbjus to e\tMy miinl, and tlxy ceitainly .siiovv, 
that your present umieilaking has a very slroug ibuudation. 

In addition to the abovc-nu'ntlonetl luhtaueV's, J should say 
that# on coming to this paiish, J found the miller had tao 
zeives. 1 could never ascertain the precise circuiiiilances of 
the tW'O m?iriiag('s, but! Inm ulwa's llionglil, if the banns 
had been published in the parish of em h K onian respectively, 
fliat the ^.il^u could never have pcrpelialcd this crime. 

X have the honor to remuiu, Jlev. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. V. 
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The Rev. J. ir: to the Rev. s7t. 

• ^ 

Dear Sir, » Dec. 23, 1813, 

j 

4 

I \vas favoj( witli your lain! letter, Monday last, 
and higWy pleased \vith the sejiitinirut.s have i» nobly 


introduced on file si^ect of an iticreasiug evil, that seems 
to require "tiio iirunediale i>iterfeif*ncc of Pa’s!lament; and^ 
doubt not but your exeitions on the o(:ca''iou will dt least 
caM forth the thanks both of the Clergy and Laity. It has 
for many yehrs, In'en tln'^ t:ustoiu of the lozeer order in this 
parish to visit Hedminster, or Hristol, for marriage, without 
iinif legal residence previous to publication, which practice 
1 at first attributed to tlie neglect of duty which could not 
be avoided, in conse<(uence of tiift number of* years it took 
in rebuilding the eliun h, but on inquiry 1 found it to be the 
general system of the surrtiunding [larishes. It is at present 
going farther, not barely conlined to'the laboring poor, but 
the <iiildr<’u of rospei tahh^ tradesnum and farmers, have 
taken the same course, and that at/io early an age as 17 or 
18, which has occasioned gn at distress of mind to j>arents, 
and a pro.qiect of unhaj>pines.s to, themselves, as vv^ll as 
want and misery to posterity. I have genera^ly in the course 
of the year, in my parish, one mairiage, seldom a second, 
which in a parish so large dnd populous, I apprehend, if all 
were consiimhfatcd at liome, might amount al^J(e^ft>t to eight', 
or ten. The method, Sir, you have laid down, appears the 
7 nost suitable to prevent improprieties of this nature in future, 
and that it may have this olfect, and the friend of the rising 
generation a proper reward, is the hearty wish of, > 

Dear Sir, youi obedient servant, 

• J.H. 
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Rev. W. L. to the Rev. S. T. Wylde. 

Mt Dear Sir,* Jan. 5, 1813, ^ 

* I have received your circular letter, and beg to 

add Tny» tribute ^ thanks fpr haviii^* taken up a subject, 
which more or less must create an i^erest^ in, every parish 
in this ncighIv)urhood. The complaint of a general diiuinu* 
tion of home marinagesj is, 1 believe, universal. Couples 
appear without any account how or where the> were UKil^d. 
This, as you observe, may drafv^a veil "over'the guilt of 
many, who cohabit ds man end wife, without submitting to 
the ceremonyand may tend to the subversion of religious 
and moral institutions, as well as to the fatal increase of vice 
and depravity. I can onFy ajfsurc you, that in my own parish, 
tlie population of whicli, during the last 14 years, has in¬ 
creased one-third, the number of marriages has decritosed 
from about 10 to 4. 

► Although the multiplying of oatlis is perhaps not desir¬ 
able, yet it appears, thjit some such plan as you suggest, on 
applications for banns, might prevent the complete evasion. 
of residence, which thq situation of every large parish may 
at present afford. 

1 shall be ready to concur in any further step to this 
purpose, and urn, * 

* * Dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 

W, L, 

* 
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I 

The Rev. C. A. to the Rer. Mr. Wylde.^ 

* 

My Dear Sib/. * * Jan, 18, 18l’3, 

>i 

% 

Your excellent and*much wished for letter, richlji 
deserves my, humble ^hanks. The subject is one that^ this 
neighbourhood loudly^^called 'for, as theS^pangs arising to 
parents, froto* thfefreqtiency,and fla^rancy of the ,violation of 
the Marriage Act, are increasing. ' ^ 

I have been resident in this parish (you know) but a short 
tim?, *and therefore cannot i^ive you many grievous examples* 
My predecessorj the Rev.<Mr. P—e, doubtless can, for Xhave 
heard of them; but the r’^plicafions from many respectable 
inhabitants of my parish ( the suppression of the present op¬ 
portunity many indiscreet young per^oiis fww take to marry, 
have been numerous. 1 shall only relate one clrcumstanca 
that has occurred since my short residence here, and concludui 
with sincerely hoping your laudable and praise-worthy exer¬ 
tions will be crowned with success. 

Abdut a month since, a young man and woman, both of 
age, left this parish (I believe) on a‘Friday; they returned 
the Monday following, the latter asserted they were ma|;rie4 
in Bristol, the former in the negative; they jiow live toge¬ 
ther, and the woman will soon be coiitined. The*fatIier4of 
both I have seen within this hour; they are quite ignorant, 
even now, w'hethjr they are married or not, but assure 
you, most griev'ondy complain of their children’s treatment, 
and fervently hope a speedy and effectual prohibition will 
take place. ^ 

In unison with their feelings, 1 liave the honor to aub- 
scribe myself •» 

C. A. 


Your sincere friend, 



The Editor be happy to receive any new 
copmuiUcations relalivc to the subject of the pre- 

ceding Pamphlet, as the publication of additional 

*■ 

instaiKcs xvill tend to advance the laudable cause^ 
hi xvhich Mr. Wylde is engaged, and which wilt 

c 

speedily come before Parliament. 
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* SERMON’ 


nun Eiuis*xMI. G. 

'Train itp a child in Ihc rcaij he .should go: ami, whefi he 
is old he ’will ?iot dcpartjrom iT 

% 

t 

*WHr.N our religious Reformers had introduced the sys- 
tej^i of doctrine and discipline, which is now established 
in this kingdom, their next endeavour was to p(S|)etuate 
that system by an education adapted to it j by trainijig up 
the children in the wat/ they .should go, that, when they 
were old, they might not depart from it. Though con¬ 
vinced, on the one hand, that its tenets, as conformable 
with Scripture, tlAireforc rested on a solid foifndhtion, yet 
knowing on the other’- hand, that, if truth is not instilled 
at an early age, its^ place will be occupied by error, they 
wisely determined to intermix with the first elements^ of 
education the principles of that faith, which they them¬ 
selves believed to be true. Thus the prudent paront awaits 
not the age of maturity, tha^ his child may determine for 
himself, but, as soon as reason begins to dawn, inculcates 
sujch principles of moral conduct, as, in ^the opinion of 
the parent, will best contribute to the happiness *of the 
child. 

VoL. I. No, I. 

i 
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Our Reformers’ tjh.*ereforc deemed it expedient, at the 
Jirst Christian^ Office‘of which we partake, the Office of 
Baptism, to intrdduce an Exhortation, to the Godfathers 
and Godmothers of th<| baptized infant, inot only remind¬ 
ing them of the “ solqtnn vow, promise, and profession,** 
v/hich they had nyide in his name, b# requiring at their 
hands th^t the child be instructed in those things, ‘‘ so 
s^n as he shall be ablc*to learn” them. Jt is^required at 
their hands that he learn, not only the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, but the Creed, and other 
things which a Christian ou^glit to* /wote’ emd belieee to his 
soul’s health.” They are then admonished “ to take care 
that this child be brought to the Bishop, to be confirmed 
by him, so #^0011 as ht, can say the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue, 
and be further instructed in the Church Catechism 
^set forth for that purpose.^' Immediately after the Forms 
of Bapt^m, this Catechism is inserted as a part of tfie 
Liturgy; and is thefe termed, “ An instruction to be 
learnt-of every person before he be brought -to be con¬ 
firmed by the Bishop.” In the rubrics annexed to it, the 
Curate of every parish is enjoined to instruct and examine 
openly in ^hc Church, on Stmdays and Holidays, “ so 
many chifdren of his parlsli, sent unto 'him, as he shall 
think convenient, in some parts of this Catechism.” Pa^» 
rents are enjoined to send their childrcp, and masters even 
their servants and apprentices (if they have not learnt their ^ 
Catechism) “ obediently to hear and* be ordered by the 
Curate, tlntil such time, as they have learnt all, that is here 
appdnted for them to leam.” 

Fibin this short statement, it appears that- our Re- 
fdfxner^ themselves laid at least xho. Joiitidationiox a sys- 
l^in of Religious Education, to be conducted under the 
superintendence of the parochial clergy. And to aflord 



additional security, that this Religious Education be con¬ 
ducted according^io the doctrines of^thfe Church ‘of Eng¬ 
land, it was enacted by the seij^ty-seventh Canon,* that 
every Schoolmaster should not tjnly be licensed by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, but previously subscribe to the 
Liturgy and Articles. And this Canon was confirmed by 
the Act of Uniformity;^ which requires' every School¬ 
master, both to obtain a License from the Bishop, and to 
declaim that he will “conform to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, *as now law estahlisiiciV* Lastly, by the 
seventy-ninth Canon, all Schoolmasters arc enjoined, not 
only to use the Catechism^ but to bring their scholars to 
their parish CHURCH. 

The plan therefore of conducting a Chutxh-qf-EngJfi'nd 
education is very clearly prescribed, and prescribed also by 
authority. Now the Liturgy, the chief of this authority, n. 
<;pnfirmed by the law of the land : it is the Repository of 
the Religion “ by law established : ” and the Refigion by 
law established must always be rej^arded as the national 
Religion. But in every country the natlon^^l Education 
must be conducted on the principles of the national ReU^ 
gion. For a violation of this rule would invoke, not only 
an absurdity, btif a principle of self-destruction: it would 
counteract by authority what it enjoins by authority.^ No 

* Compare this Canon with the 36th, to which it refers. , 

""Sect. 8—11. 

^ Hence, in all countries, both ancient and modern, tfie Religion 
of the state has been the basis of Education for the citizens of that 
state. In other words, the National Religion has been made the 
foundation of National Education, Thus, in countries where the 
Church of Rome Is established, the children are educated iif the doc¬ 
trines of that Church: where Lutheranism is established, they are 
educated as Lutherans: where Calvinism, as Calvinists. And this 
education is not left to the tvill of the teacher^ but is prescribed by the 



education therefore in this country can be entitled to the 
appellation of natiohal^ where the Idturgy is discarded, or 
where the children attenc^jpot the service of the Established 
Church. Indeed the parochial and charity schools, which 
Vere either founded or new modelled^ after the Reforma¬ 
tion, were pwanahly conducted in such a manner, as to 
edticate the children for tivc natio'nal religion. They were 
trained in habits of alfection for the Church, of which they 
were members; they were taught to revere*its ritus*and 
ordinances ; and regular attendano'‘ at the parish Church 
on the Sabbath day was no less required, than attendance 
at the parish school on other days. Had this system of 
parochial edaevtion been tarried to a greater cxlcmt, or had 
it been more generally retained, the defection from the 
established Church would never have been raised to its 
.^resent height, 'fhe good ert'ects of this system in Scotland, 
on the religion there established, is known to every man^ 
who is acqiuiinted with' that part ©f our island. The same 
svstem*prevails in the Protestant countries on the continent; 

^ I , V' ' 

but no where ntore coiiqilctely than in Saxony, where the 
village schoolmaster has a regular endowmenly where their 
appointment^ or confirmation depends on the Court of Con- 

UiXiia of the respective countries, and is, tliercfore, mlhmal education. 
In the ancient government-) of Greece and Konu', the same cave was 
taken to educate the children for the religion of die state. Indeed, at 
Atliens, though the seat of philosnpliy, the youth were not only taught 
to revere llie religion of their country, but, before they were admitted 
to the privileges of a citizen, wcie requiied U) w. .oath^ 

tliat they would be faithful, .is well to the sacredy the political 
and military institutions of tlieir country. I'hc form of this oath is 
preserved by Slobxus, (Serm. xli.) and may be seen in Potter's Anti¬ 
quities,- ii. i. Ch. 26. or Warburton's Works, vol. iv. p. 2‘M *A part 
of this oath was ‘ ihpa ta riATPiA TiMHSfl. ** I tviU reverai/ie 
ndiiortfil religion.'* 



sistory, and wherJ the parochial’ fclergy superintend dhd 
direct them. * » ‘ 

Befon?*I proceed, it is nccessar^y to observe,* that>the 
arguments in this Discourse ardlhot designed-as arguments 
for restraint on those, who from the Established 

Church. Our fethrgy applies not to,the men^bers of oiher 
chiirchcs ; our canons affect no other clergy, than the 
.clergy of the establishment: and the Afct of ^Unifoirmity 
was intended only as an act of seciirihj for the Church of 
Erfgfand, not as^un ins^mment of comptdsion to become a 
member of it. 'Fhe iiiemb^^rs thei«efore of other churches 
in this country, being bound by no such conventions, 
retain the natural right, rmt only of worshipping God, but 
of educating their children, Irf tlicir owmway. And this 
natural right is confirmed by the Act of Toleration united 
with other Acts in favor of religious liberty. Nor are the 
Clergy of the establishment at all desirous of abridging 
»freedom of religious opinion and worship, which is exer¬ 
cised by men of other persuasions. T'hc Dissenters there¬ 
fore hate full liberty of applying, their oxvn principles to 
their oxm education. And indeed they* act,in pro¬ 
moting that, which is best adapted to their own purpose. 

But do the members of the Establishmcntgshow the same 
wisdom with tlie Dusseiitcrs, in promoting plans of educa¬ 
tion, where no provision is made for the national religion, 
where the Liturgy is disregarded, or whore it is a matter of 
indiffereiice, whether the children on a Sunday firequent 
the Conventicle dr the Church? Ts such conduct consistent 
with the solemn vow, promise and profession,’* which 
we mali'<^\i our Baptism, and renexv at our Confirmation ? 
Do we act consistently, if, while wc profess tc,* “ believe 
all the Articles of the Christian Faith^’ we encourage a 
system of education, from which those Articles of Faith are 
excluded? Can the Clergy especially, who not only sub- 



scribe to the Liturgy anjl* Articles, but d/en hold their pre¬ 
ferments by this %^ery tenure^ conscientiously support any 
othqy than a Chiirxhx^-England education^? Can Aey do it 
without betraying the cause, which they ane pledged to 
dejend? * It may indeed d)e asked, whether every man, 
from the lowest to the highest, who holds an office of trust 
or power, whether religious or civil, which he could not 
have.obtained but* by professing liimself a member of the 
National Church, is not bound by such profession, if not 
only openly to discountenance, at least not openly to 'pfo- 
mote, a system of education, fronn which the National 
Religion is discarded. 

Liberality and philanthropy are rerms indeed of seducing 
import; and no,man, who possessed the faith of a Chris¬ 
tian, or the morality of a Heathen, would recommend the 
reverse of either. But like other virtues they have their 
Jimi ts : and if those limits are passed, the good may be 
outweighed by the ccaicomitant evil. What is more amia- i 
blc, more endearing, than charity to the poor ? What 
exercise can excite a nobler gratification, than to distribute 
what we can afford to the indigent and the afflicted ? But 
if we starve our own children, to feed the children of , the 
stranger, our chai'ity is converted into cruelty : we neglect 
a primary, to' perform a secondary, duty.—Benevolence to 
all mankind, even love to our enemies, is a duty incumbent 
-on every Christian: but we must not thereipre promote the 

« 

’ Though tlic Toleration Act, with an Act passtd in the nineteenth 
year of bis pre^nt Majesty, gives full liberty in this respect to Dissen- 
iersy and though dissenting schoolmasters, provided they .qualify as 
such under the last-mentioned Act, arc free to inculcate their otun reli¬ 
gious opinions, yet no such Acts apply to the members of the estab¬ 
lishment. Ii^dcc'd, it would be preposterous for those men to plead 
an Act of Toleration, who have solemnly bound themselves to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, 



cause of our enemies to our oivn destruction. Foes, as 
well as friends, when objects of compassion, are entitled to 
our regard but, iF-they are possessed of po’wer^ and thit 
power is exertecl against no^duty, either moral,or 
religious, can require us to increase it. Nor should we 
forget that there are degrees of attachment, no less war¬ 
ranted by'political justice, -, than l;)y natural feelftig. ^t is 
consistent with both, to love one’s own family, or one’s own 
country^ more than another family, or another country. It 
is consistent w,ith neither^ to preach that universal philan¬ 
thropy, which excludes from i'is wide‘embrace both jpfl/er- 
nal and patriolk affection.—If this philanthropy be applied 
to religiojjj, it is equally capable of abuse. Hard indeed 
must be the heart of that man, and poor indeed his under¬ 
standing, who can see a fellow-creature in distress, aftd 
coldly ask, before he relieves him, to what religion he 
belongs. Whether a Jew or a Samaritan, a Christian or a 
Thrk, it is a human being, that w^ants our assistance : and 
if we refuse it, because our religions are different, we 
bring disgrace upon our own. But this principle of gene¬ 
ral benevolence, which in some cases requires us to disre¬ 
gard religious distinctions, applies not, where duty inter-. 
feres In behalf of qur oxen religion. For, as no pliilanthropy 
can warrant the neglect of our own family, or our own 
country, so no philanthropy can warrant the neglect of our 
own reUgion. Wlfen our philanthropy affects our family, 
our country, or our^religion, it loses its genuine character, 
and becomes a weakness, or a vice, instead of a virtue. 


II. 


It is well known, that a system of education, conducted 
by a very intelligent and active Dissenter in this country, a 





system, in which, off course, as he himself conducts it, the 
doctrine and dtscipline of the Church of England form no 
{Jfcrt, has, during the last seven ydars, .tieceivecT very exten¬ 
sive patronage from men o£i all ranks *^and professions. 
This system he conducts on the avowed principle, that 
“ educatiQn ought mot io he subservient to the i^ropagatim 
of the peouUar tenets of any seclf^ ' Hence no other parts 
of Christianity are there professed, than what Tie terms its 
“ uncontroverted principles.” ‘ Whether^ our reljgion, 
when thus curtailed, does not lose the jchargicter of*^ Chris¬ 
tianity altogether^ dr whether enough of it remains to 
satisfy the demands of any other religious party in this 


‘ Thr-^(' :irc*Mr, Lanc;tstcr’s own wnuK in the Introduction, 
(p, viii.J to his work, entitled ‘ Iniprovni/ciifs in Kelucntioa.* It is 
obvious* fioni the general tenor of this Introduction, that llic word 
sect” is there applied, as well to tlie rsin/j/i.K/icd, as to the tolerated 
religions in this country, N. B. 'rhe edition I'rom which I now qucjte, 
is the sisth. 


* Mft Lancaster, speaking of his school at p. 25,' says, « T'hi.s 
school is not estaWished to piomote the religions principles of any par¬ 
ticular sect ;* but setting aside all party distinctions, its is to 

instruct youth in useful learning, iij, the leading and unchntrovertfd 
principles (/Christianity, and to train them in ^hc practice of moral 
habits, conducive to their future welf.ire, as virtuous men and useful 
members of society.” —'I’hough I have no concern at present with the 
last clause of the sentence, 1 have quoted tlui whole, lest it should 
seem, that I designedly omit what is in Mr. Lancaster’s favor. I am 
as riady, as any man, to allow tliat lie qducates his scholars in 
moral habits.” But moral habits alone are not suflicient; children 
should actfuire also religions habits ; and this is the point, for which I 
contend in the present discourse. The question i^vvhether the 
persons^ whom Mr. Lancaster proposes to make “ useful members of 
society,” will become so useful, as members of society in this country, 
by Being trained to moral habits, as they would be. If, beside the 
Inquisition of the habits^ they were taught to found those habits on 
,tBe principles of th.it icligion, vvhitli is established in thhs country. 



country, it is certain that the doc^irines of Christianity as 
taught by the Church of Englanitl have no admission there. 
That Dissenters, fci&ciiioxQi Dissenters bf every description, 
should join ifi promoting such a plan of education, is not a 
matter of surprise. To supersedt^ the parochial and Charity 
schools, whicli our forefathers had fo\mded on the maxim in 
the text, of training up a child in the way that he should go^ 
and to raise up seminaries in their stead, where the children 
should not be trained in the way of the Established Church, 
was“to them an advantage, too obvious to be overlooked. If 
no predilection for peculiar sect-was thereby excited, one 
point at least vi^s gained, and that an impor tant one,—that 
the children educated in such seminaries would acquire an 
indifference to the cstablisluneni. And not .only indifference, 
but secession from the Established Church will be the final 
result. 

Education, on U'hatcvcr principles it be conducted, must 
have .«)???('influence, either favorable or unfavorable, on the 
established religion. F.ven neutrality, however strictly ob¬ 
served, is in this case a kind of hostility. It is hostility to 
the Establishment, to deprive our children of that early at¬ 
tachment to it, which an education in the Church cannot fail 
to inspire, and which, it lost in thoir youth never after 
be recovered. ' 


‘ Avistntle hnsawcll observccL, that nothing contributes so much to 
thepermancncj/ (*f an establishment, as (‘duention for that establishment: 
and he at the samatime complains of the neglect, into which tJiis neces¬ 
sary maxim had even then begun to fall. Miyia-Tov Se Traurm ruv 

WgOJ TO TUi OV fvf oX/yW^OVCr* orwVTej, TO TTXi^tViirBiOCt orgof 

ra; TroXi-Mici. And hc adds, that no laws will avail without an education 
in the establii^hmcut, eJ pli eVovT«< ei9-ta-/uito( kxi ‘xi 7 retihvgivni-l» TroXtruf. 
Aristotelis Politic. Lib. v. j). 150. ed. Francofurt. It is true, that Aris¬ 
totle is speaking Immediately of cm/ establishments; for he continues, 
it ot vofiot ^iipcTtxetf iKUi‘ ii 3’ oXtya^^iKott oXiyx^)^i>cMf- But the 
maxim applies equally to esiablishnients of cver^ description, whetlier- 
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If this loss were coni^'hsated by any sklid advantage, ob¬ 
tained by that newtrality for the general cause of religion, 
we should have less i eason. to lament* the (njury, which we 
ourselves sustain. But no such advantage can be expected 
from such neutrality. For jhere is \ss probability, that men 
will ^nally embrace the truth, if their education dismisses 
them unaltached to any particular religion, than if they had 
been .educated in *3ome j'eligious system. Among 'the per¬ 
sons dismissed in this state of supposed impartiality^ how 
small must be the number of those, who will have the'I^i- 
sure, the inclination, and^the ability, to weigh the arguments 
for religious opinions ! And when we further consider, that 
the question now relates to persons educated in schools of 
public charity, aq union of ♦hose qualities in such persons 
can never be expected. But if those qualities are waiiiing^ 
there, musf also be wanting the knowledge, and the judg- 
^ ment, which are necessary to direct men in the choice of 
thcTr religion. In such circumstances, they will either 
choose 710 religion ; or, if they choose cniy, it will be mere 
accident^ that they fall on the right one. Instead therefore 
of advantage from •that neutrality, we may certainly expect 
the reverse. * 

civil, or religious^ oi*mixed. Other passages in Arist<Jtle’s Politics, on 
the importance and the etlects of education, mAy be found by con¬ 
sulting Dr. Gillies’ Index to his English Translation. Art. Educa¬ 
tion. * 

* Thesoarguments will not be obviated by the excuse, that Mr. Lan¬ 
caster’s professed neutrality leaves the children at liberty to learn reli¬ 
gion, either fronr their or at those Sunday-Schools^ to which 

their parents may choose to send them. For the parents of i^hildren, 
who are objects of public charity, are for the most part incapable of 
teaching religion to their children. And, if they send their children to 
a Siinaay-Schtiot, actortfing to their own persuasion, the peculiar doc¬ 
trines, which the children will hear one day ii\ the week, can hardly make 
a lasting impression, when they are continually hearing of generalised 
tjhristianlty during six days in tjic week. Where children go daily to 
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But the neutrality ^professed is vir^ifelly disregarded, and 
hence indifference to our religion, which th« mere circum¬ 
stance of not being fraught tip to it c|nnbt fail to produce, 
is not the a;/(!o/e’extent of the evil to be apprehended from 
this system. Indeed neutrality in religion it is hardly pdssu 
hie to maintain. If adopt a creed, ,we cannot expect 
that all parties should agree to it. If we adopt wo, creed, we 
differ fromhll who have a creed. * We canilot be negative 
in respect to Creeds^ without positive opposition to those 
who'them. B^t the Educator in question has 
formally declared, that hfe objects to Creeds in genet^al: and 
he has declared it in the work, which is intended to describe 
his plan ff education, ' His scholars therefore, who neces- 

» 

school, the religion which they are afterwards to profess, should be, an 
object of daily attention. They must learn their religion as thiy learn 
other things ; and they will have much or little, according as their cdu- 
catioyi supplies them. To assert, that our religion is not dependent on 
our education, is to contradict the experience of all ages and nations. 

* Mr. Lancaster, in his Introduction, p. ix. says. “ I feel a fervent 
wish, as every friend to mankind must, that vf^viesmvLj perish, but truth 
prosper.” In p. x. he says, “ In the spirit of sect and party it is the 
object, though often blended with something better, to exalt a peculiar 
creedj to establish a namCf’ S;c. *In p. xi. he has a passage, which ex¬ 
plains what he mcana^by names. “ Then the solicitude ^oifld not be to 
make men nominal Calholu.es or Protestants, Churchmen or Dissenters, 
but to exalt by precept and example the beauty and excellency of our 
holy religion. The desire wwild not be the increase of proselytes to this 
name, or the other, but to the only name given under Heaven, whtyeby 
mankind can be saved, tlfc name of Jesus, to which all must bow in mer¬ 
cy or in judgment,” Having explained what he means by names, 
which he wishes may perish, he adds, at the bottom of the page, ** I long 
to see men, who profess Christianity, contend not for Creeds of faith, 
words, and names, but in the practice of every heavenly virtue.” Mr. 
Lancaster, therefore, must long to see the Church o5 England abandon 
her Creed and her Name. Whether ** the practice of every l^eavenly 
virtue*^ would be promoted by such abandonment, is a question, which 
I need not examine. 
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sarily imbibe the sentinents of their master, will soon acquire 
a contempt 'of the natwnal Creed. The Office of Baptism, 
\ihere rhe learning of ft is enjoined; an(}V:he Office of Con¬ 
firmation, where the knowledge of it is required as an indis- 
peifsable wiIl,?oon be regarded as the rites of bi¬ 

gotry ancfsuperstitipn. Can the resulf then of such an edu¬ 
cation be doubtful ? Will the children thus educated, have 
to choose^t whch they coine to years of discretion, whether 
they shall be Churchmen, or not ? No! They will long be¬ 
fore have decided against the Ch|irch. , * ‘ * 

When we further tonsidef, thaf this system of education 
has in other respects so much to recommend it; that the 
mechanical part has advantages, which no other system pos¬ 
sesses ; that reading, wrifing, and arithmetic are taught by 
it, pnder one master, to hundreds of children, at a moderate 
expense ; that these useful arts are learnt also in so short a 
time, as to leave ample leisure for manual labor^ w’hich in cha¬ 
ritable institutions is so usefully combined willi the acquirt?- 
ment of kno'wledge ; and when we consequently consider, 
tot such a system is both likely to meet, and actually does 
meet .with almost general encouragement, we must clearly 
perceive that, if the system is accompanied with such reli¬ 
gious instruction, as is calculated to create indifference, and 
even dislike to the established church, the most powerful 
engine, that ever was devised against it, is now at w ork for 
its destruction. ’ • 


* In the Monthly Magazine tor May, isill among the Provincial 
occurrencetrof the preceding month, no loss than aght new I.ancastrian 
Schools are mentioned. The establishment of the Lano^strian school 
at Northampton, is related in the following words, p. .‘189: “ In Cjpnsc- 
quentfe o‘f a lecture, delivered by Mr. Lancaster, at Northampton, some 
tini^ast^ a town-rfteeting Avas called, and the respectable inhabitants, 
i^^ihost liberal manner, came forw^ard with a subscription, to set up a 
school, in which bigotry and intolerance should have no s/iorc.’'—Both 
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III. 


It is a consol&tion, however, to know that the t'^ligious 
part of this system is neither an ess^itial^ nor even an (yrigi* 
nalr part of it. The’admirable mechanism of this systejn, 
of which the inventor, in the opinion of an enliglitened ma¬ 
gistrate, ‘'Reserves a statue to hib* memory,' was originally' 
combined with tlie doctrines of the establisheil church; 
and*tficse do^ctrines were^ not detached from it, till it was 
adoptedhy that active add intelligent Dissenter,whg brought 
it into general circulation. It was invenled ntore than twenty 
years ago by a Clergyman of our own Church, who also 
first practised it, and pra'ctised it tc-vV/f great success,, in a 

public institution at Madras.^ It rests on the simple principle, 

• * 

the meaning and the tendency of <-.11011 language, from tvhntevcr quarter 
•it may proceed, aie too olivious to need a comment. "I^l^ere is a very 
just remark in Mr. Lancaster’s oivn book, at p. 185. “ that if any paiti- 
cular sect obtained the vrincipnl care in a nalionnl system of education^ 
that part would soon be likely to possess die greatest power'and inHu-. 
ence in the state.” Suppose then that Mr. Laltcaxter obtains “ the 
principal care in a national system of education,” what is to become of 
the religion voxv established ? II nlreadp its docti'incs aie called bigotry, 
and its constitutiorJ intolerance, what must be its f.ite^iFtho “ poxverand 
hijiuencef aiising from education, .should be xeholhj wilJidrawn from 
it? 

* Sec p. I K of A*new and appropriate system of education, for dre 
laboring jieople. lly P. Colquhoun, L.L.D. 1S0(>. , 

’’ “ The new method of practical education, which has appeared 
under different shapes in this country, originated in the Military Male 
Asylum, founded at Madras, in 1789. There it gradually grew to ma> 
iurity, and, after the experience of several years, was established in all 
its forms in that school.” See p. 1. of Dr. Bell’s Madras School of Ele¬ 
ments of Tuition. London 1808. “ The nation is indebted tb.the 

geniust the ability, and pcrsew.ringindustry of the Rev. Dr. Bell, late 
Superinteadent and Director of the Male Asylum at Madras, in the East ^ 
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which,indeed, may be Variously modified, of “ Tuition by the 
Scholars the'msMves.” I'he ingenious inventor, on his return 
totflnglahd, having explained the principle and the application 
of it, * retired to his parochial duties, ready, indeed, to af¬ 
ford* information and assistance to all who desired it. Of 
this infornjation and assistance, that intelligent Dissenter, 
by his o'wntaclcno'wlcdgment, availfd himself. ‘ And by the 
‘applicatioi^ of talents, which cannot be disputed, he gave such 
extension to the principle, as excited, and justly excjted, 

general admiration. Having attracted the notice, and en- 

, • • 

% 

Indies, now Rector of Swanage, in Dorsetshire, for a most enlightened 
plan of education for the poor, which he some time since disclosed to 
the public, and fon which he dcS'erves a statue to his mentorij." See the 
place referred to in the preceding note.—“ To him (Dr. Bell) the world 
zre^rst indebted for one of the most usiruj. discovehies, which has 
ever been submitted to society.” Mr. Wliitbrcad’s Speech on the Poor 
Laws, Feb. 19» 1807. Note A. 

■if , 

* In a pamphlet printed in^lTOT, entitled, “ An experiment in educa¬ 
tion, made at the Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a system, where¬ 
by a school, or family, may teach itself under the superintendence of the 

master or parent.” • 

• 

* Mr. Lancaster, in the Jirst edition of his work, which was published 

in 1803, says, atj). 45 : “ The institutibn, which a benevolent Provi¬ 
dence has bceil plPased to make me the happy instAiment of bringing 
into usefulness, was begun in the year i y.OH.’’ Now this was nine years 
after Dr. Bell began his system, and one year after he had published 
the account of it in London. Bui when Mr. Lanca^cer hegatt his school, 
he appears to have acted in the common manner ; or at least not ac¬ 
cording to the «<?to method. For at the close (ffliis first edition, he 
says, <* I mucl^ regret, that I was not acquainted with the beauty of his 
(Dr. BelPs) system, till somewliat advanced in my plan; it would 'have 
saved hie much trouble, and some retrograde movements. As a con¬ 
firmation ofthe goodness of Dr. Bell’s plan, I have succeeded vdth one 
nearly in a school attended by almost three hundred children.** 

It was probably in 1302, that Mr. 'Lancaster adopted Dr. Bell’s me- 
tliocl: for in that year he corresponded with, and visited, Dr. Bell, at 
Swanage, where “ every requisite instruction toward forming a school 
•n the Madr^ SysPem, and upon a grciit and extended plan, was af- 
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gaged the patrona^, of many disriii|uished characters in the 
metropolis, he was soon invited to ;found. seminaries in other 
places of* this kingdom* It is true,^ that the relij^ious 
of the system*had, in the^mean time, and under his hands, 
undergone a complete alteraticp; the Doctrine hf .the 
Church of England having been superseded by j few general 
maxims, which, it was supposed^ might serve a basis for 
Christianity under even/ form- ' Whether the apparent 
UheraUiy of this plan seduced the,members of tte church; 
whether th^ regarded jnly the mechanism of the system, 

» I 

t 

forded him.” See the British Review, No. I. p. 1.03. A few lines 
before the passage last quoted, Mr. Lancaster siys, I oilght not to 
close my account without ac/cnoivlcdging the obligation I lie under to Dr. 
Bell, of the Male Asylum at Madras, who so nobly gave up his time 
and liberal salary, that he might perfect that Institution \vliich jlorulu 
ed greatly under his fostering care.—Dr. Bell had two hundri'D 
BOYS, who instructed themselves.” See more extracts.^ontainIng Mr, 
•Lancaster’s acknowledgments on this head, in a printeo^aper, entitled, 

New System of Education,” printed'by C. Squire, Furnival's-Inn- 
Court, and distributed by the patrons of the Clergy Orphan-School?* 
These acknowledgments it is the moie iiecessarjr to preserve, as Mr- 
Lancastcr, in his later editions, has mthdraien tliem. But that tlie 
merit, not only of the invention, but of tlie Jirst successful practice <fiU 
is due to Dr. Bell, is proved by documents, which -funnot be ques¬ 
tioned. Sec Dr- Bell’s Madras School, p. iv. p. lC>7-i?42. 

‘ “ The grand basis of Christianity alone/* says Mr. Lancaster, p. 

184, “ is broad enoti^h for the whole bulk of mankind to stajid on, and 
join hands as children of one famil), This basis is. Glory to Clod, and 
the jncrease of peaej and good-will among men.” This may be a 
basis perhaps for natural religion, but it cannot be a basis for the 
t'caled doctrines (p' Christianity. It is a downright contradiction to 
call that the basis of a religion, which contains not those principles, which 
distinguish ihzx, religion from other leligions. “ Glory if>, God, and 
the increase of peace and good-will among men^” are precepts which. 
Would be inculcated not only by a Christian, but by a Deist, a Mahome¬ 
tan, or a Hindoo. 
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and, mistaking inStructidri foi" education, lu|)j)<Dsecl that ed&y 
thing was' done, if only the former were promdterf^^r wheti 
theit they* perceived*ks\re\\^\o\x% tendenc)^ and' adopted'if 
with the previous intention of counteracting* that teMeney 
as ^opportunity might ofFei;^ they concurred'with'the Dfesen- 
tet^^in profnoting tl^e system, ^hus pitiposed to them. 

Under these circumstances the Trustees of two of the 
Chai'ity schools how before* us, * very greatly to tHeir credit 
as members of the Church of England,, determined Jive 
years ago, to apply to the inventor gf the sjstedi,*' being* of 
opinion that “ the chiltk’en of a Chiif ch-of-England charity 
school ought to be brought up in the principles and doctrine 
of the Church of England;*’ ^ With a zeal proportioned 
to the goodness of his 'causb, that friend of humanity under¬ 
took j:hc charge. The principle of “ Tuition by the Scholars 
themselves” was applied there with complete • success; 

and again applied in unison with the Established 
■f , 

* The charity school for Hoys, ami the charity school for girls in 
Whitechapel. 

*■ See tlie Report flf the Charity Schools belonging to the parish of 
St. Mary, Whitechapel, for tlie year l sob,7. 

* See the pre^ce to an excellent SAmon, preached in the parisii 
church of St,'*Maty, Whitechapel, on Sunday, Feft^. 10, 1811, for tlie 
benefit of the charity-schools in that parish, c^inducted on tlie system 
of Pr.. Bell. By T. G. Taylor, A. M. Vicar and Lecturer of Dedham. 
On this subject, Mr. Lancaster himself very justly observes, in the first 
page o&his Introduction, “ that education, as it respects those who are. 
unprovided with it, ought to.becorae a naltonal coficern.” But the* the 
very circurnsj^nce, tjiat it ii a natignal concern, leads to the conclusion, 
thatsucji natipml educatmi should be founded on thQnalhnal religion^ 
For itis not a %pharijaicalsect-^iahng spirit” wliich supports the:^iat 2 on- 
«/religion,‘whatever epithets Mr. Lancaster himself may apply; The 
necessity (^''making ♦he national religion the foundation of national 

. edue^fohi^well iJli|m-atedby]V0 Bow'les in his two Letters to Mr. 

W]hItbr|P^*and by Mrs. Trimmer In her Comparative'Vlew. 
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Church/^Anothei:^ school was tiunded in the sama 
parish, under the same direction; anti not only has the sai^ 
principle been likewise successfully applied,‘but 
children, by uniting with their learning a profitable branch 
of industry, are almost enaf>led to support their o^n educa* 
tion.* —.Another school, of which thp children are now 

* The verf great succiiss which has attended Dr. Bell's m^hod intlte’ 
parochial schools of Whitechapel> as also the readiness with which he lui* 
dertoeblhe charge, are thus described by tlic Trustees. Having observed 
in their Address to the hihabit^nls oftheparish^ dated April S, 1806*, “the 
advantages of C/jmriaw education inihe principles of the Church ofTing~ 
landt* they proceed, in their report, dated April 7, 1807, at to 
relate as follows. “They accordingly took the earliest opporritttity of 
introducing into both schools (that of the boys and lliat of the girls) 
the valuable system of education recommended by the Rev. Dr. Bell, 
and practised by him with such distinguished success at •Madras. 
The Trustees, hearing that Dr. Bell was in England, and would 
readily give them advice, applied to him by letter. Dr, B^, with that 
zeal and philanthropy, which peculiarly mark his charter, left his 
house in Dorsetshire, and hastened to Whifechapel; and has since from 
time to time given the Trustees and thO Schoolmasters his personal 
assistance; and his system is now |o far matured, to command the 
approbation, and excite the admiration, of several eminent persons, 
both clergy and laity, many of them of high rank and the greatest 
respectability.” And they add, m p. 6, “ The disintere'^led and gene¬ 
rous spirit of Dr. Befl allows of no recompense for all liis labors: the 
Trustees can only therbfore thus publicly express their high and 
grateful sense of the inestimable service he has rendered to mankind, 
and particularly his Uenevolent and indefatigable attention to the 
organizing of this institution.” In their Report, April 11, J60i^ 
they further say, “ Th^ plan of education recommended by Dr. BtU, 
has been now acted upon in this school a length of time, rafScient to 
enable the Trustees to determine decidedly upon its efficacy, and to 
speak positively of its success.” This is again confirmed by the 
Report, April, 1810. * 

* See p. 6, 7. of the “ Third Repc^of the Frojl^chool, 

Walk, Whitechapel, London, for tr^ng up cbil^n in the pthtoi* ^ 

VOL.I. No. 1. £. 
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p&ntmar d6ffli:e/droUi*Metr6poHtan;; '•^Otne?*‘S«l^fe in 
this great'^city and^neiglibourKooS^tpjf 
^epmpl^p [t^irqugh thq^ai^ of the same Director)''^ ^ !And as 


Christian Religion^ andra habits of ■useful inclfistr7 f‘Con- 
'dtKteB uAtldr the system of the Rev. Dr." Bell. 'Print#d at tbefScli^ly 
Wll-i’* Tho hoys arc ejnployed in prijtting, £he gfrls of course in 
nefi^lvotk. -In tlt^ pitochidl ch-rrity school at WhltcchapeU the boys 
■'hiWfeifcfplOyisd In toy-naaknig. Sec the last ^port in the preceding 
- riotetf do€fr not follow that the boys, when they leave school, 'mint 
“'heetime'bither printers or toy^rniaker?; the acquirement of a hali^ of 
the gr^t object, which may allerwards be applied^ as 
chrcumftartces require. • / ’ 

** Jid ^ ^ I ^ 

, See the Sermon preached by Dr. Bell, in the parIsh-thuY%h of 
Lambp^th* , 1807; and page 32 of the Account of'the Clergy 
Orphan''School^ dated April 11, 1811. 

‘ i JL jp^th in the Marybone Charity Sdiool, and in the Marybonc Pay 
'S^oqI of J[ndust)ry, the n?w method w as introduced by the intcpven- 
.Monqf-Dr. Bell. Seethe evidence on this subject in the J^iitish Re. 
vi«W».No. I.-p. 200^201. Pr. Bell has also very successfully iptro- 
tdu^oi4r it intjf the Royal Military ^yluin> and the. Female Orphan 
A^y|uxn. systen^ is likewi% adopted in the Free School i|^ Or- 
/:hnrd*;street, Westminster, which is well described in the work quoted. 
It has been adopted also in the CJergy Orphan School, and 
die Trustees in their Report, dated April 11, »1811, thus sp^k of it 
at j» 34. “ The ^Committee has witnessed tlie greatest .idvantages, 
derived from the introduction Of the Madras «System into this School, 
pnrious to make a public Declaration' of their sentiments, 
he^^cm yjhced of the necessity of a ntork extended system of Ifational 
Educd^n'iftnkerthe^aUipwh 6f the EsiaUt^ed ChuYcK for thd^rfeser- 
"vatjaRf that Church, and the promotion of^ true Religioh, anifhtabitti 
industry among tlie lower'classes j dnd th^t for these grand 
plaf^as ydt been pra^osed, from the'peueral 
apjmcatioh of w'hich, so much and such linmixed good' taif be ex- 
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j^pled labors, of pf. Bell/* 

* ** The chief advantages ^f 6r. ^ll*s plan are, 1^ It ^iotJapletfely 
fixes and s&cures the attention of every scholar; the iz^doleot ate sti- 
tnukted ; the vicious reclainned j and it neatly annihilate ba4< he* 
haviimr of eT%ty sort. II. The childten mak^ a regular progress in 
their learning, whA:h is d^ify noticed an(^ registered; no lessQit'behig 
passed oyer, till k be correctly sjudied. III. It saves the ei^pense of 
adtUtional instructors, the eye of one intelligent master oustress^ 
alone being required to see that their agents, the senior go<>d hoys an<l 
girls, do their duty in teaching their /bniors. IV. It not only pi^ssetses 
inellent ihechanical advantages in communicating instruc^i^ gene¬ 
rally; but it is particularly adapted to instil into anch 
ealjy in the mind the principles of our Holy Religion; vrhilst it mate¬ 
rially secures ,the vmoral conduct of the children, bot^|M and opt of 
school; and V. By economising time, hitherto so la^nt^ly wasted 
in charity schools, conducted on the bid plan, it afibrds ample and! 
very mvfting opportunity to add to the ordinary estabUSb;n^nt IT 
School of Industry.^*—This is the testimony bf mert, 'tvhd spealcfrom 
an^intimate acquaintance with the subject, the Truse^s df*the“|toro« 
thial schools in Whitechapel, to whom we are under the hsghest'obh- 
gdtions,' next to Br. Bell himself. " See p. 5* of their Rep5i%y'^date4 
A^l 7,' 1S07. %ee also the Preface, by T. Benia^^, ^ 
first part of' a Digest Tor-* bettering the condition of the pb6rp eomais- 
ing a selection of those articles, which have a reference to Edocati^* 

T|3o;ug^ tite parochial schools in Vfhltech;|i|iel, we^^me^rre 
whif^^werpjlnodelled in Bopdon by Dr. Bejl Ip jpersont^jet^^^ *ys- 

itself, so early as 1J^7» jf. was partially adopted 
cej8^j«> ^ oldest ^harity school in London, th^ "^^AldiateJ** 50 
Dr. ^^ell’s Madras ^chool, p. Tt introt^wi 
Tnwt(^ of most distinguished and "exemplary for tl» edttdi>^ 
i^on «C thc,poor, D. JP, 5^atts, ^q. of jPortod. rlacey . Se^ the 
Report of ti^ Clergy SijlS?!, p. 3?. jK w4a^ " 
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silent on the merit of^anojher eminent Prilate, whose muni¬ 
ficence, as well '4s perscwial exertion, has given rapid and 
successful extension to the new syste^n in the Bisliopric of 
Durham, under the gurdance and immediate ^inspection of 
the Iiwentor, whom he h?s enabled to withdraw from his 
‘parochial duties, that he might devote Iiimself entirely to 
education. ' ' And, what is of great importance, the same 
distinguished Prelate has founded a Seminary for iMjasters in 
the new sys'tem, that there never may be w'anting a supply 
of fit and able men.* . 


at tlic recommendation ol* Dr/in the schools of indus¬ 
try ut Kendal, and with great success. See the account, by T. Ber¬ 
nard, Esq. in the 3d Volume of the Rcpoits of the Society for bet¬ 
tering the condition'of die poor, p. 18t—-ilUI. 

* After Dr. Bell was piesentcd by the Bishop of Durham to the 
Mastership of Sherburn Hospital, he resigned his Living of Swanage 
in Dorsetshire. 

if, 

’ This seminary is founded at Bisliop’s Auckland. Of the other ' 
^schools, which have been established or new modelled in the Bishop¬ 
ric, the principal are diosc at Bishop's-Wearmouth, Sunderland, 
and Gateshead, where Dr. Bell has had great success. Sec the 
British Review, No. I, p. WI : also Dr. Bell’s instructions for con. 
ducting a school through the agency of, the scholars themselves. 2d 
ed. London, In the city of Durham the^ Rev. G. Bouyer, 

Prebendary of that Cathedral, has instituted a school “ in the hope 
(which there is a fair promise of realising) of proving oiperlnientallr, 
that schooling on the Madras System two hours a daj/ for tliree years, 
will suffice to give the l<uv<r ordcis t)f children that instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithnicLic, and religion, whicli is thought re¬ 
quisite.’’ lb- p. II).—The Bishop, with the Doan and Chapter of 
Bdlisbury, liave established a school on Dr. Bell’s system. The same 
has been done at Lichfield; and the Dean, us Archdeacon of Salop, 
has, in a hue charge, strongly recommended it to his Clergy. The 
importance also, which the late Bishop ol Loudon attached to Dr. 
Bell’s excAions, ap^je^irs from his “ Letter to the Governors, I.ogisla- 
tots, and Proprietors ol plantations in the Biitish West India Islands.” 



We have the choke therefor^ of the new system’in tico 
different forms. *In the o?ie form it is a CI(nrch-of-mtg- 
land education: in the other form it is not so.' Both 
forms a]ft‘ alike accessible: botli forms ai'e equally pt'acti- 
<able. We have also books of instruction, as well for the 


Such cxainples of cncouragonfcnt, on the part of the Bishops and 
other Clergy, bestowed on the new method of instruction, alFord 
sufficient answer to the reproach, which has been made to those, 
who object to Mr, Lancaster's plan, as if thcii^objection proceeded 
from a desire to keep the people in ignorance. If this was their^desire, 
they would not encourage Dr. Bell. It is not tlie vjechahical part to 
which they object; for it is the s;vme as Dr. Bell's. It is only the 
religious part, to which they object. And if tlic Clergy do not object 
to the religious part of Mr. I^ancaster’s plan, their cmduct is very 
•inconsistent with their dnin. 

* That Mr. Lancaster's mode of education* is not a Church-of- 

* 

England education, is evident from liis otvn account of it. And this 
is the point, on wliich the .question hinges, whether his education 
should be promfjted by Churchmen. Tiie question, -tlierefore, what 
the religion reiilly which Mr. Lancaster teaches, is of inferior rho- 
ment in the present inquiry. Indeed, it is much easier to say'what it 
Is not, than wliat if. is: for, tliongh called at present a British educa¬ 
tion, it teaches not Chrl‘)tianity, under an^ of the forms, tyhich are 
practised within tliy British dominions. It appears, however, to bc 
move fnvorahle to Unitarianism, than to any oMer form, of religion, 
at least if the Report be accurate, wliich was printed in the Morning 
Chronicle of June 6th last, relating to tlie meeting of the Friends of 
the Unitarian Fund. For, according to that Report, «one of the 
speakers said, that Instruction aud Unitarianism were m his opinion 
the same, and he could not help, therefore, looking on the endeavours 
of Mr. Joseph T.ancaster in the mbst favorable point of viewi because 
his enUuiiia'.m was merely iJucctcd to education.’' 
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one as for the other.’ I{or is the Inventor the systemj 
who combines with it, the national religion, lbs willing or 
less^ble, th^ his dissenting rival, to proitlote it,* both by* 
his adji^ice ,and his personal exerKohs. The alacrity with 
which he consented, and tlie ability with which he proceed¬ 
ed, to regulate some of the schools, which are now before 
us, afford sufficient proof o{ the asfertion. It is true, that 
the appellation tiow given to the system, does not operate 
in his favor. Like Columbus, he has lost th,e honor of 
giving name to his own discovery. * ^But, though the title 
has been transferred to him, wto, in adopting the system, 
has estranged it from the establishment, the Inventor has 
suffered no diminution of his real worths 

That Dissenters should ripply to a friend of the establish- 
ment'for the regulation of their schools, however greatly, in 
other respects, they might approve his method of instruc¬ 
tion, it would be useless on our part to desire.*' But if 


* Mr. I^ancaster’s moJe of ediic.atinn is desrribed in his work, enti¬ 
tled Improvements^ in Ldupuion,” of which tile first edition was 
printed in *1803, the sixth in 1806. Dr. Bell’s mode of education was 
first described in 1797, in the pamphlet (juoted, note 13, of which a 
second.edition \vjsprinted in 1805. Mdre complete information is to 
be obtained froffi hVs octavo volume, published in 1808, called “ The 
Madras School, or Elements of Tuition.” Wirh this work should be 
united his ** Instructions for conducting a school througli tlie .agency 
ot the, scholars themselves,” of which the 2d edl^op was printed in 
1809. Mr. Colquhoun’s pamphlet, already quoted, contains much 
valuable information for those who wish to conduct a school on Dr, 
PelPs plaiu-i ^The Reports likewise may be usefully consulted, which 
have been published by the Trustees of those schools, where Dr* Bell’s 

method has been adopted. 

% 

* I woiild|S|t be understood to throw any blame on the Dissenters, 
for not apul^^g to Dr. Bell. On the coijjrary, I commend them, for 
not applying to Dr. Bell. Tficy are then only blameable, when they 
censure nSy for acting on simitar principles j when they consider us as 
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the..Dis$entc^s are too wise to proniote a plan of cdacation 
m unison, vAxh ^Q doctrines of the ^Ihurch^ shall the njeni- 
bers of tliat Chi^rch have the weakness, to promote ^an 
education, from which those doctrines are It is 

by no, means a matter of *ndliFei^nce to ki)1uch of the* two 
principal Directors ’\ye apply for assistance, 12he schgols 
which we desire, either to found or to regulate, may 
perhaps in either case haVe equil mechaniml advaiitag'ps.* 
But the religious impulse, which they will receive from 
their'respecdve Conductors, must carry them into opposite 
directions. ‘It fis true,* that the impjalse,, which is uiifavor- 
able to the establishment, may in some cases be checked : 
and by the interposition of Churchmen, 'where sudn 
interpositipii at'ails^ may be gradually introduced s^me 
forms of compliance with the established church. ‘ But 
such amended seminaries will not so easily attain* the^cha- 
racter. of. a Church~qf-Engla7ul institution, as those 'which 
• are modelled for the Church from the beginning, 


intolerant for paying the same attention to oiir Interests, v'hfchr they*^ 
invariably pay to Iheir oxvn» In fact, wicanvot be intolerant'iri prefer*, 
ring Dr. Bell to Mr. Lancaster, unless they are intolerant 5n'|)i^ferrlpg 
Mr. Lancaster to Dr. Bell. If it be said, that liberal-minded ChHi- 
tians should lay a^ide all party distinctions, and thaNiie nanies'oi Bril 
or Lancaster slionld be disregarded in the great cause of religtPni 'it iff 
not very consistent with this ‘^rrofc^ml indijfercnce to have'constant 
i-ccpurseto d/r. Lancaster. I could easily declaim on the'illiberklity ©f 
rejecting sucli a man as Dr. Dell, 'were it not that declamation of this 
kind is sound witht’ut sense, - . i 


/'It Is obvious that the principle of “Tuition by'„the Scholars 
themselves,’* is* not only enpahla of, but perhajis reyfarw, * variocts 
modifications, according to a variation of circumstances.” These 
modifications, or subsidiary practices in the application oH'general 
principle, are, some of them, different ih'Mr. Lancaster's'from^hose 
in Dr, Bell’s Schools. ‘I do not pCofoss to haf^^e suffictfiiitBtperiened 
in the diXail of the riieclianism; subsidiary practices 
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Why then should th'fe members pf^he Establishment, 
where they havp the (?/ioice of the two Directors, have 
recoin'se to any but *t/ieir orm ? Why shqjild they abandon 
the^Establishment to ot^tain instruction for the poor, when 
that instruction may be kad with equal advantage in the 
Church ? If Masters are wanted, we have a seminary for 
that purpose'. Nay, have we not before our eyes, at this 
Very moment, perhaps a •hundrc'd among these charity 
children, ^^ho either are, or soon will be, enabled by their 
education, to assist in directing a school on the hew system? 
Has not the Royal Milg-ary Asyluini which has been most 
successfully guided by our owA Director, already furnished 
assistance of this kind?' 

Why also sho^uld we relinquish the old institutions alio- 
ffetker? Why should we not endeavour to adapt our pre-> 
sent schools, if possible, to the new system ? And have we 
not before our eyes abundant proof, that such endeavours 
may be crowned with success ? That an adversary of the • 
establi^nmcnt should argue and act, as if our present paro- 
•^hial and charity schools had cither no existence, or no 
capability of improvement, is not a matter of surprise. 
Our parochial and charity schools have been hitherto 
Cfttirch-of-En^land schools. They arc unserviceable, 
therefore, fof purposes, which are not friendly to the Estab¬ 
lishment. But this is a reason why nv should be anxious 
to retain them, to retain them as institu^ons, which the 
Church may consider as its owiu Who, indeed, in this 

are the best.# But wherever Mr. Lancaster, or any one eUct has 

introduced a real improvement, it should of course be adopted, 

especially as it may be done without deranging the general system. 

« 

* NamelX’ for the Marybone Charity Pchool. See the evidence of 
Mr. Coi, the Master of dial School, quoted in the British Review, 
No. p. 201. 
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great audience would not deeply lament, if the numerona 
charity schools, which are here assembled, were condensed 
to-dissolution, in ov^cr to make way fe»r a few great semlv 
naries, from which the children would never more be 
conducted to this place ? What friend of the Establishment 
would not rather desire, by an extensiv* application of the 
new system under our own Director, to expand the benefits 
of these very schools, and thus embrace, within „the' pale 
of the Church, tlie indigent children of the whole metro¬ 
polis?* * ^ ^ 


V. 


With those, who are members of the Church Croiipa 
conviction of the Truth of our Religion, no further argu¬ 
ments can be wanted, to determine their choice of the 
form, under which the new system should be adopted.* 
But other arguments are necessary to influence those, who, 
though members of an Establishment, which is a compound 
of Church and State, are indifferent with respect to its reli^' 
gious ingredients. It -would indeed be foreign' to the 
present purpose, ofi'er arguments, either for‘the Trutli 
of Christianity in general, or for that pure and reformed. 


* Of the augmentation in the number of the cMldreny v/ithout an 
augmentation of expense, of -which these schools are capable on Dr. 
Bell’s system, some judgment may be formed by consulting Mr. 
Colquhoun’s new and appropriate System of Education for I’hc labor¬ 
ing People, p. 6G, 

* Even were it truCy that Mr. l.aneastcr invented the meclianism of 
thl.s system; and even if Dr. Bell hud no other men’ll than that>5fconi- 
bining'it with the doctrines of the Church, the mechanism so combined 
would equally recommend itself to our acceptance. 
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paft o£‘ij, to which we belong. Equally foreign to the 
pr^e^nt purpose would be the examination of the question, 
ik tuiiional roligion, or a r^ligiQH o/' thS state^ is a 
thing dfisirable, or not j whethej all religious parties should 
b^rplaced on an • equal footing, or the State, by an alliance 
with o;z<? •religion,* should aftbrd it ah Establishment, and 
only tolerate the rest. Indeed,^these questions have been 
already ^ ably, discussed, that it would be as ifsclcss, as it 
would be foreign to the present purpose, to attempt 'any 
furthier illustration. Wc arc now concenied with thb jaclSy 
that there is a religioli by la^v cstrlblislicd in this country ; 
that the State has made an alliance with the Church j that 
it has allied itself with the Church of Kn<j;land; that, for the 
security of thfe Church, provision lias been made, not only 
by repeated Acts of Parliament, but. by his Majestv’s coro¬ 
nation oath ; and lastly, that iicrjj man, who accepts an 
office of trust or power even in the di il administration, is 
by law required, to profess liimself a member of this 
Church by attending the most Mjb-um of its rites, the cele¬ 
bration of the Lord’s Now, whether men consider 

Religion Ti^merchj aji engine of tin.* Slate, or regard it also, 
us they ought, for its own excelknc' aiul truth, as the 
means of, ?»b*^aining happiness in (mother xcorld, they mu^t 
in either case admit, that its aHiLWCC .witli tlie State implies 
utility to the State. Without a prospect of some advantage 
to be derived from the Church, tho State would have 
neifher sought its alliance, nor granted it protection# 
Whether our ancestors judged 7'ight(q in this respect, or 
vvhetheiT civil society (as some modern theorists imagine) 
can .be as xvell conducted, Tvdhout the aid of an established 
relii^n, yet as long as the present Constitution remains, it 
the duty and the interest of alh who are members of 
^ to adhere to the principles, on which it is founded. It 
is thp interest oiStatesmen, as well as of Clergyuicn, to pre- 
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serve to each of the' contracting parties sufficient power p 
enable it to ^fulfil the tojms of the compact; to' enable,' 
therefore, the Churcti to render that service to the State, 
which the State requires, aisd compensates by reciprocal 
aid. By weakening either of the contracting parties, we 
diminish the strength of the whole. By detaching men 
from the Churchy we create' divisions in the Stat^y which 
may end with the dissolution of both. So congenial is the 
Church of England with the Slate of England, that, ance 
their alliance at.the Ecforiiiation, they have xmihtr'falteii 
alone, nor risen alone. 'Hic'y together in the reign of 
the first Charles; thej^ rose together in the reign of the 
second Charles. Li'f not Statesmen tl'.erefore imagine, that 
the Church may fall wltliout tlaiiger to themseives. If n6 
reverence, no devotion, is excited by the divine 
oiir religion, yet, unless ini ii rcjc'ot also the opinion, that 
religion advanc(‘S the good of civil socictj/, they will pause 
at least, before tluv contribute to the dissolution of aJi 
alliance, which has so i.uif!; and so usefully subsisted. 
They will be cautious }t'i\\ they treat die institutions of the 
Church, as uniiccessary iiigredieut'v in a plan of natfcnal 
education. I’hey will he yautious how they patronisjc 
seminaries, from \j;hich the doctrine and discipline of th»5 
Church of England are openly and avowedly discarded.. 
But if such patronage is !)csrowed, where we have most: 
reason to expect support to the E.stablishnient, we may 
then despair of being able to fulfd the condition of o'ur 
alliance. Our ntilitij will cease. We shall lose the p&wer 
of doing good. No residence, no preaching, no catechising, 
will further avail. Our (locks will have deserted us; they 
will have grovvn wiser than their guides ; and the national 
Creed will have become too narrow for minds accustomed 
to the liberal basis. 
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Vf. 

».But whatever be the circumstances, in which we tpay 
hereafter be placed, let us endeavoyr to fulfil the dudes of 
our statibn, while* we have duties to perform. If we cannot 
recal the' thousands who have Kkserlcd the Qhurch, let us 
double^our efforts to retain the faithful band, which rallies 
round her standard. Let the union of tho latter, increase 
. with, the defection of the forme!*.,. Ler both the Clergy and 
the Laity, who are still altcK'hcd to the Church, combine for 
mutual defence. It is an union of Churchmen with Church- 
jnen, which must pronKjte the welfare of the Lstablishment. 
We cannot indeed expect, that Dissenters should be willing 
tO'Ca«operate with Churchmen, w'heii the object in contem- 
pilation w'as the interest of the Church,^ For this purpose, 
Vre.must associate among ourselves: we must retain the 
strength of the EstabUshmciii in its oxen channel, for itsoitvi 
preservation: we must not divert it into other channels, 

where the current niAy be turned against us.“ 

* * 

' This Is not spoken to tlioir clisp:ir.igcment, or intended ns a matter 
of reproach* Ho\v-ever%vell-disposei.!, Jiowevcr well-afi'ceted in all other 
I'cspccts, tTiey canvot be well-afTectcd to the ChiVcli, or they would not 
’be Dissenters from it. 'I'lieir ini crests in respect to rcln'ioH are different 
from ours, and tlierefore must lead them .t dijj'crrnt xvof/. Though 
T)issentcrs of even/ d.‘'scripti(jn may unite themselves against the 

Clflircli, ioi the .support of a common c.itise, yet an uniol^*i!f Church- 
jricn and Dissenters injhvor of tlie Cliurch, is a supposition, which con¬ 
tradicts ilie common principles ol'human action. But if we cannot c;o- 
operate in the,prosecution oi' this object, it is to be hoped tliat we shall 
never fall to join Inuid and JjeaiL in promoting objects o£ge7ieral bene¬ 
volence. , 

* fs^lf-defenceTs not only justifiable, ])ut a duty. And wo .are surely 
not chargeable with intolerance (jr bigotry, if, while we leave our neigh¬ 
bours undisturbed in their religion, W'e use every fair and honorable 
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An association of ims kind is the Sfecietjr for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. It is it tni6 
society ; and^no oneds re<;eived among its*'mcitibers,' with¬ 
out testimony of *his Attachment to the constitution; as’ well 
in Chui*ch as in State. Though its exertions,' thetiefo:^e/iaTe 
not confined to one nadon or language, though it promote^ 
Christianity as widely as its means extendi' yet, when'its 
benevolence if' exercised at lionie, It nc'^r loses sight 
those.doctrines, \vhich we in particular believe and main* 
tain. Fpr, whtrrc the Church of England is established, it 
is not Christianity under ^ 7 /?/ fotm, whjch it is om’ duty to, 
promote. Onr exertions (though without the smallest re* 
siraint on the zeal of o^//(’r parties) must be especially di* 
rected to the furtherance of that system, which we are espe^ 
ciallij pledged to support. The Society therefore for pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge does not confine itself, Where 
the Church of England is established, to the distribution of 
the Bible alone. It adds the Liturgy^ in which those doc¬ 
trines arc derived from the Bible, which we hcliex^'e to be 
correctly derived from it.' For though, without the Bible^ 

I 

\ 

exertion In support of our oxkh. Ihthrito wo Iiave right?, as woll as 
they. And, if the defeucc of tluise rights is culled iutulcrancc, the charge 
recoils on tliose who make \i. h*it is to disrcspe(;t a religion 

which is toleralecU it ca/not ho liheralUy to insult the religi<)n Established. 
If it is right (as it uiujueitiwnaLIy is) to pieseive unimpaired the privi¬ 
leges of Dissrniers, it is a violation of equal justice to trample on the 
privileges of the Chinch.* 

* If other religious parpes believe dijjercntlt/j far he it from me" to 
rcjrroach them with tlicii opiaions. If 1 think them xvrongt 1 still re¬ 
spect them as religious opinion'.. And with the freedom, withwhich I 
assert, tliat our doctrines are in unison with tire Bible, with the same 
freedom let all other parties claim that unison to themselves. But let 
them claim it without reproaching us for the exercise of the jtme privi¬ 
lege. And let us all submit with humility to Him who alone Ectnnot 
trr, to determine where the Truth is ready to be I'ound. 
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the Liturgy ha^ no Support, yet, without the Liturgy, fnen 
are left hi dmhty whether the principles of ottr faith should 
be embraced by them, or not. ^Without the Liturgy, they 
‘ ‘ want a guide, to lead them to the' Established Church. 

■ Without the Liturgyy the Bible may be nu§applied to doc- 
“:jtrine arid discipline most .discordant .with our own. Where 
the Church of England therefore is established,,the Bible 
.and the Liturgy shouM be iS’iiited. For Christian 
party hither finds, or supposes tliat it finds, its peculiar 
tenets in the Bible. And hence the Act of Uniformity 
expressly, enjoins, fhat no Sermon shall be preached,-or 
Lecture given, except in the University Churches, till after 
the Liturgy has been publicly read.* But beside the Litur- 
,gy, which is the Repository of our doctrines, the 

‘ Society distributes a Collection of Tracts, written chiefly 
by (tur most distinguished Divines, and containing ample 
Instruction both for our faith and manners. Nor has our 
Society neglected to provide for Christian education and 
Christian Schools. XVith such a Society, it should be the 
earnest endeavour of every sincere friend to the Establish¬ 
ment to become c<5nnected. The names of our Prelates, 
without exception; the names of our parochial Clergy, to a 
cohriderable extent; and tho names of many most respect¬ 
able liymdh, are enrolled in the catalogue of its members. 
We have likewise reason to rejoice that our numbers, within 
a short period, have rapidly increased, and are still increas- 
ing.‘ 

' Sect. 22, 23. 

For this increase we are ^rc.ith iiuiobted lo tliai eacellent plan, 
the formation of Diocesan Committees which our Society adopted at 
a general meeting on Juno 12, 1810, I'or the purpose of “ extending 
the usefulness of this Society, for incieasing influence, and promo¬ 
ting *the unimi *and co-operation of the parochial Clergy, and other 
of the Church throughout the kingdom, with ihc designs of the 
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Another Assochiion of the saW km<5, and closdy ix)n- 
nected with our own, is the Society df Patrons of this Anni¬ 
versary of%the Cf^irity^Schools. This ‘Society is.dike\ii^i§e 
a true Churcthof-T^ngiand society. It contains a^'thousand 
niembers, whd, as trustees ^r subsrribers to these assembled 
charity-schools, are all employed* in supporting ‘the Protj?s- 
tant Religion, as established in this country.- They desave, 
therefore, die protection df everyTriend of the British Con¬ 
stitution. And, if viewed in the light of humamty,.as well 
as of .policy,* they claim the patronage of every friend to 
human nature?.' To this Society we. are indebted fqr the 
glorious display of these tho&sands^ of children^ who are 

T , f 

Society.” No plan could be better devised, or more suited to the ob¬ 
ject in view. As every Bishop is :i member of the .'lociety, these dio¬ 
cesan committees, ;it wliich the Bishops themselves should of cOttrse 
preside, afford a medium of communication, U bond of unionj between 
tverxf diocese and the board in London. The distant clergy,^ as -Well 
as other friends of the establishment, become in this manner 
with a Society, whose usefulness, or even existence, might otherwise be 
unknown to them. And, when they are admitted members, fheir 
commumeutions with it are facilitated liy committees, to whlth 'they* 
have constant and easy access. Nor is this the ioh advantage'of the 
plan. It promotes (what at present is more, than ever want^) the 
intercourse between the Bishop'^ and their Clergy; it invigorates the 
principle of diocesan^government; it reduces co-open^ioh,l9'^ / 

and thus contributes, beyond the reach of individual efforts, to j^rhmote 
both the interests of our Society, and the general welfare of the Church. 

It would be want of gratitude therefore not to add, that fire in¬ 
debted for the introdudion of this plan to the Bishop of Ely, and for 
the zealous jjromotion of it, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who iVnme- 
dlately communicated and recommended it to the Bishops of his Pro¬ 
vince. See p. 178 —180 of the Society’s last annual publication. 

* Sec the Piefacc to the List of the Patrons of the Annivers^y of 
the Charity Schools, 1811. ,* . 

» “ More than seven thousand childien clothed and educated in this 
metropolis.” , 
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now acquiring th6se p^nciples of religion, and those habits 
of industry, which, if they are careful to preserve them, 
wll ensure their happiness in this world,^and in the world to 
come. 

And may God Almig^ity, of his infinite goddness, so rule 
their wills and affections, so put into«'iheir minds good de- 

^ 9 

sires, that,^ by his continual help, they may bring the same 
to good effect; through ftsiis Cltrist, our Lord^ 
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Jn Address^ to the JMcrnhy's of Senate of die University 
of Cambridge^ occasioned hi/ the Proposal to introduce 
in that Plate an Aimlian/ Bible Society. 


w E have at present txeo very extensive Bible Societies, 
the one founded in 1(599, the other in ISO-l-. Boih*oi our 
Archbishops and all our Bibho])s (with the Prince Regent 
at the head) are members of the former: neither of the two 
Archbishops, and only a small j)roportion of the Bishops 
are members of the latter. The members of the former, 
now amounting to about five thousand, are exclusively 
Chifrchnien, no one being admitted to it without testimony 
of his attaclmiont to the (a)tistitution, as well in Church as 
in Slate, d ne ni^mbe]‘s of thv' latter are much more nume¬ 
rous, than those of the former; but they consist oi'Charck- 
men and Dissenters indiscriminaielv- The two Societies 

9 J 

agree in the very lauilable object of distributing Bibles, both 
at home and abroad, though the number of Bibles distribu¬ 
ted by the latter, especially abroad, greatly exceeds the 
number distributed by the former, for not only are the 
funds of the latter much superior to those of the former, 
but those lunds are employed in the distribution of Bibles 
only, whereas the funds of the former are employed partly 
on Bibles, partly on Prayer-Book''', and partly on Religious 
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Tracts, which are in iinir.on witli the doctrine and discipline 
of the Established Church. 

From this short statonieiit it appears,<that the'former, or 
the ancioit Society, is not only a BiHe SoCiciij^hwi likewise 
(what the otlier is not) a Church-of-Ku^lafid Society. With 
the former it is an invariable ride, in ])romoiing Cdiristian 
Knowledge, to keep in view the doctrines, w'hich the mem¬ 
bers of the Society believe and maintain. Especially, w'licre 
the Church of England is eslablislied, they consider it as 
//z67r duty to promote Christianitv, not under foun, but 
under that particular form, which, above every other, they 
are pledged to support, widen ahnve is the Icnurc of ecclesi¬ 
astical and even oi ci\i! prelenuent. In conf«)rniity wdth 
that rule, the Soci'ety lee promoiing (diristian Knowledge 
(the ancient BibK‘ Society) die.ribuies, in its home circula¬ 
tion, as well the Liliirp// as the lyd/tc : lor though, in the 
spirit of true IVotestantism, it acliiiowdedges the Bible as the 
on\y^founiain oi religious truth, yet, it knows, from the ex¬ 
perience of all ages, that tlu‘ waters ol that fountain will l)o 
clear vor turbid, acci'rdmg to llie eliiinnel ijito uidcli they 
are draw'll, j'oul as tht‘ members of llic‘ iSo(d<‘lv heueve 

j 

(though without reproacli to those whose belief is dilferent) 
that the d(^ctrines of tlu* Liturgy are conrcttij derived frenn 
the Bible, they consider ir as their iiuhspeiisable duty to 
unite the one w'ith the olht'r. Indeed, uniformity of doc¬ 
trine can nevcT be ju'oduced without an adlu-renci} to this 
rule ; for cvcrij Chri.edc.n party eltf-er finds, or supposes 
that it finds, its pccidiar doctiiiue-. in fli" Bifde.—Jjut this 
salutary.rule, so necessary to ju'omote uniformity, so desirable 
thcreioro by every true Cluirclmuui, ceiuntit be observed by 
the modern Bible Society ; for such a rule would not cnily 
be contrary to ks present avowed object, bill absolutely in¬ 
admissible irum the very ennslilulion of ihe Society. For 
it not only consists of Dissenters as well as of Churchmen ! 



but an cqiialtli) of power and interest, bctw'ecn tlic two par¬ 
ties, is the ^vowed hasis^^Q^ which this uiodern Society is 
built. I 

It is true, that those men:ibers of jt, who arc attaclied Xo 
the Church, may so fir correct the* evil, that wlvn they 
have obtained Bibles ior distribution lroin*tliis Society, they 
may of' ll'cmaclrcs add Pra)^r-bcok^, and Religious dracts^ 
in unison with tlie eslablish(‘d faith, and that this correction 
will bi‘ j^endered eas)', if (as frequently happens) they are 
members adso e/ the-o/Z/ee^tsoeiety. But, to say nothing of 
the question, wliether it is not ifcore advisable I'or Church¬ 
men to adhere whollj/ to a Society, which, in proportion as 
its numbers uicrease, will siipplv their wants without the 
ueceeedty of cornclioii, the ^lissenting Jiiembers have the 
same resourc('with llicir brollinai of llu' establishment, it 
bei]ig equally in llicir power to distribute Bibles in company 
witli sucli Religauis 'I’racts, as I'avor their (nen opinions, 
and are always at hand, whenever they are wanted. The 
principle of iUjualih/ therefore, on whith the modern l^ible • 
Society is formed, and which j)lac(‘S CKristians.of every de¬ 
nomination on the same level, is, upoji the whole, preserved : 
and ill this roiis/ilu/ioinfl cqualili/ there is evident danger, 
that the pre-eminenjrt' (d the cslah^is/tcd rcU^ioit should be 
gradually lorgi^tteu, am! iinally lost. 

It is fir from my intention to be unfriendly or disrespect¬ 
ful toward those, w hose religious opinions arc diiferent from 
my own. I’hough sincerely attached to the Established 
Church, and dedrous of promoting its welfare by all fair and 
honorable means, 1 fully recognise tlie natural, and in this 
country legal, right of jirivate judgment in matters of reli¬ 
gion ; and 1 should be ever ready both to deplore and to 
oppose every effort to abridge the freedom of religious*opi¬ 
nion, or religious worship, which is exercised in this country 
by Oissenters of every description. But though I respect 
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religious opinions in general, however different from my owni 
and respect thenr because they are religious opinions, yet I 
deeply lament that such diversity esasts,' not only because tlie 
greater the diversity ths more^ abundant is the error, but 
because velighus dissension, in consf/quenco of our mixed 
constitution, is closely connected with political dissension. 
political evil and as su«-h should not be cuc^iroged, though 
Religious dissension therefore in this country becomes a 
Dissenters of every description should for conscience sake 
he tolerated. This is the true line of distinction, wliich 
every Churchman should invariably observe ; and I am con¬ 
vinced that every candid Dissenter, so far from resenting 
this open and honest avqwal, will do justice to the purity of 
my intentions. Indeed, every man, who loves his country, 
will be ready to adopt a principle, which is calculated to 
promote political good, without producing religious evil. 

Let us apply this principle to the modcTn Bible Society, 
as far as relates to the conduct of CJiurchmen : for nothing 
which is here said is intended as a restraint on the conduct 
of those, who dissent from the Establislied Church. Thejj 
have full liberty to distribute Bibles, either alone, or accom¬ 
panied with such Religious 'Iraets as they may think proper: 
and, if a Society consisting solehj of Dissenters had been 
formed for this purpose, the members of the Establishmetit. 
would have had no right, cither to interfere or even to com¬ 
plain of it. Such, a society would have been perfectly con¬ 
sistent with those principles of toleration, w'hich are happily 
established in these realms. But it is certainly a question 
for consideration among Churchmen, whether it is prudent 
to augment the power of such a Society, by throwing into 
its scale the weight of the KstabUshment. If Churchmen 
give the reho/e of their influence to the ancient Bible Society, 
they retain th(‘ strength of the Established Church within 
its r/icn channel, atid thus contribute to prescfve it. If they 
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divide their influence, and still more'^if they give it wholly 
to the modem Bible Society, they didert the.strength of the 
Establishirtcnt into a foreign channel, where the current mai^ 
at least be turntd against them. In supporting the ancient 
Bible Society, they have aitiplc sceiirity, that they arc sup¬ 
porting at the same*time the Established Church ; but in 
supporting the modern Bible Society, they have Ho such se¬ 
curity, eithsr in its constitution, of in the geaeral friendship 
of its members. It is true, that the professed object of the 
modern Bible Society is to distribute Bibles without note or 
comment, anci, in ’this c©imtry, according ^to the authorised 
version. But were it certahi, that, as the power of this 
Society increases, the present avowed object would still be 
retained, we can have no guaranWoe that otlur objects, inimi¬ 
cal to the Church, will not, in time be associated with the 
7naln object. The experience of only seven years, under 
circumstances where circumspection has been peculiarly 
necessary, is a poor ground of consolation. The Dissenters, 
however well affected in other respects, cannot be well aflect- 
eil to the Chmxhj or they would not be dissenters trom k- 
Their interests, in respect lo religion, are different from 
ours, and therefore 7m(st lead them a different 'wajj : and 
though we know, from e^STperlcnce, that they jcan combine 
for the purpose of opposing the Church, it Vdlild be con¬ 
trary both lo experience, and to the common principles of 
human action to gxpect ihcir co-operation, if the object in 
view was the interest of the Church. If wc apply then the 
principle above-mentioned, that Churchmen should tolerate^ 
but not encourage Dissenters, we shall find in it a strong 
argument against the promotion ofthewof/eT/z Bible Society. 
For, independently of the reason above-stated, that^Church- 
nicn should unite the Lituj'gij with the Bible, and thus pre¬ 
vent Its misapplication to other doctrines, the very consiitution 
of the modern Bible Society gives an importance to the dis- 
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senting interest, y/hich, otherwise, It would never have ob¬ 
tained, and consequently brings a fresh accession of danger 
to the Establislied Church. Thaf Churchmen^ by their 
iisociation with Dissenters in this modefa Bible Society, in¬ 
crease both the political and the.,religious importance of the 
latter, is too obvious to require illustr^ition. And that this 
increase of influence majj hereafter be applied in a manner 
not contemplalfxl by thost., wlio now inadvertently promote 
It, is llkevase a position which cannot be controverted. But 
by increasing the influence of the mmcnl Bible Society, we 
necessarily incrc'ast' the influence ot f he E,stahlhhc<l Chinxh ; 
for the ancioit Bible Society is one of its firmest bulwarks. 
On the one hand, therefore, our encourap-ement of the an- 
c\cnl Society nimt contribute to the welfare of the Establish¬ 
ed Church, while, on the other hand, our encouragement 
of the v^Qilern Society not only contributes nolhing to it in 
preference to other churches, but nunj contribute even to 
its dissolution. Now il we injure, or even neglect to sup¬ 
port, our oxai Churcli, wo shall hardly make compensation 
bv our distribution of Ihbles mjbrcign parts. If our oxvn 
Church, as we have rea.*.(Mi to believe, professes Christianity 
in its purest form, the dcwnfal of such a Cliurch would be 
an irreparable loss, not to this nation only, but to ihc xeho/c 
'world. 

Under those circumstances, 1 respectfully submit the 
question to the consuieiation of this University, which of the 
two Bilde Sociedes is most entitled to encouragement on the 
part of a body, whose peculiar duty (a-duty so nobly dis¬ 
played on a late occasion) is the support of the Established 
Church, 

HERBERT MARSH, 

/ _ 

Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
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DEAR MR, 

i nr.G to rcliirn my best acknowledgments for 
the communication of your Address lo the Senate of Cam¬ 
bridge ; which I the more strongly feel as a mark of your 
kind attention, as I ha\e not the honor of belonging to that 
Univensity, and as it is a con.siderable time since I haTe b^eii 
so fortunate as to liave an opportunity'of meeting you. 
You were perhaps not aware that you were sending your 
Address to a jiieniber of the British and foreign Bible 
Society ; but I accept, as a proot of kindness, your candid 
and friendly admonition, whicli allbrds me an opportunity 
of justifying myself to you, as a Church of England man, 
for contributing my assistance to that Institution. • 

I never indeed before, thought it necessary to olfer 
any apology for so doing; for though I was aw^ire, before 
I engaged in the Soci<.;ty, that it had been represented 
as dangerous to tlte Church, it appeared to m« that this 
charge had been so completely refuted, that it i^ with no 
less surprise than regret that I now learn that you still 
think it'well founded. 



I must first remark that your observation respecting the 
Jiimls of the Sodcly for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
'campared w'irh those of the .Bible Society,'must give a very 
erroneous impression r(\sj)ectlng the comparative w'ealth of 
the two Societies. You fy ate that the /{//ids of tJic laller 
arc ‘^utK'h si/pcrior (a l/io.sc of (he former, d’his is so far 
from being the case, tliat, by tlic ^ilest <miuial account, tlie 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge appears to 
be possessed of property in the public fiindsi j}ruducing 
about 5"CX)l. per annum, besides mine hmdc'd jiropiTty ; 
while the Bible Society was, hi 7\pri! las!, posse'^sed of no 
more tlian per annum in the funds, and of money 

and exchecjucr bills, capable of producing alioul 1 SOl. more, 
making together about oYOl. per annum : and although its 
total,receipts within the year exceeded those of the Society 
for promoting Christian Kntn\ ledge, in the proportion of 
aboiir 24,<>0()1. to about 19,0001. yet these recc'ipts wti'o 
not only principally derived from casual and occasional 
sources, such as congregational colleciioiis, and contribu¬ 
tions from Auxiliary Societits, but they actually fell short 
of the expenditure of the year by upwards of 90001. It 
is not therefore without necessitv, much less is it from an 
invidious spirh of rivalry towards an) otlu-r Institution, tliat 
the friends of the Ifible Society ai'e making those exertions 
to obtain further patrmiage anti siii jirn't from the public, 
which appear to excite )our alarm—an alarm for wliich J 
confess* myself totally unable to account, when I consider 
that Ihc sale and cwtUisivc object of the Bible Societi/, so 
far as it respects the United Kingdom, is Tiri', circula¬ 
tion of Tlir: AUTIIORI/.J-D TRANSLATION ()^ ’I'Hh SCRIP- 
TURrS W’lTiroUT NOTL OR CO.MMhNT. I should, as a 

member of the Church, be very sorry to think that the 
devout study of ilie Scriptures could lead to the disregard 
of our LiTUR(;v • on the contrary, I should hope that it 



would produce a more general ackno^A’Iedgmenf of its 
excellence, as it originally, at the pc'riod of the Reforma¬ 
tion, led,\lirougli ilie blessing of Divint Providence, to ijs. 
establishment.* 'I'hl Hiblk, says Cfiilliiigvvorth, and rjiK'^ 
Bible ONLY, is the aifi.ic ion* of'I'iij: Protestant ; 
it is the'sole basis of* the Church of jskolani*), and.the 
only one on which you, I am sure, w'ould whh to jdace it. 
But you observe, that you can liave no guarantee, that 
as<he pow'e»/of tho Bible Society Increases, olJtcr objects, 
inimical to the Church, jvill not in time be associated with 
the object.” do‘this 1 answt'r, that so long as the 
members of the Churcli takc^ part in the Bible Society, its 
very constitution will afford such a guarantee as you desire, 
d'he P Ri siDEN T, anil all the \iici:-Pai:Mi'^..NTs, witliout 
exception, an' C'hun-hmeii, and are constant nu'inbers^ of 
the managing committee, in wiiich tliey always preside; 
aiul of tlie other members cl this committee, the Church¬ 
men arc equal in number to all the Dissenters of different 
sects; so that, in ('very question, Vic ChureJt iniLst have a 
Cirasldul luqjorilij ; and in the gcni'ral meetings, iiinvhiCll 
alone all points aileeiing the constilulioii* rd the Society 
must be dt'cided, the members ol the' Clmrcli must have a 
weight eorrcspoiuling to *their iiumbers and (ionsoquence. 
In proportion, tlierelore, as Churi'hmen of tafciits, rank,and 
iiiilut'nce, join the Society, tliis preponderance must increase, 
.^^mong the palnins, (jither of tile parent Society, or its 
brandies, are already numbered the i our Archui^iops 
OF Irlland, aruT j.iohi' Kkihasii and jhohj’ Irish 
Bishops. 1 doubt whi'ther tlic SoeiL'rv for i-aiiMO'riNO- 
Christian Knowlcoci., wdiidi now, as vou observe, 
enjoys the countenanee of tile whole t'pisenpal ir.iidi, was, 
at SO short a period Irom its formation, ji<m<-j(d \yiih the 
siqiport ol so large a body of the Prelates ; and 1 should 
hope the - time iniglit not be far distant, when the two 
societies may equally tlorish under •the general nafronage 
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of them all. ThiG would appear to me the most effectual 
remedy for any„suppo^ed danger from the JJisseniing hiflu- 
^ ence in tlic Bible 'Society, To those ,who arc^lntimatcly 
acquainted with the Society, this danger n'.ust indeed ap¬ 
pear chimerical. So littl-j does the spirit of mutual jealousy 
exist, that there has been no instance, of a division taking 
place in a" general meeting, and I scarcely recollect one 
even in the ccAnmittce, iii the co'lirse of a freqi^ent attend¬ 
ance : but what may appear to you more extraordinary, I 
have not yet been able to discover which of the members 
of the committee are Qhurchinen, aad which are Dissenters, 
except in the instances of those gentlemen with whom I 
happen to be personally acquainted, and a few members of 
the Society of, Friends, who are of course distinguished by 
their dress. 

But supposing, for the sake of the argument, that there 
may be real danger from the preponderance of the Dissent¬ 
ing interest, what is the r'cmcdij you propose ? That all 
Churchmen should withdraw lliemselves from the Society, 
fixid Uave it xcholhj in the hantls of the Dissknters. If 
ani/ thing can makt' the' Society dangerous, this must do it; 
because there would then be no check to any sectarian 
spirit which might introduce itself, and which must be 
unavoidably irritated by so harsh, and, I think, so unjust, 
an indication of jealousy- But even if no sentiment of 
resentment should be excited, one of two consequences 
must.jnevifably follow: either the Society, being deprived 
of the hope of further support, and crippled by the loss of 
its pecuniary menus, and of many of its most valuable 
members, would wholly expire, or sink into insignificance ; 
or else the DisMiiilhig interest^ making up for these losses 
by more extensive sacrifices, and an increase of zeal and 
activity, aiul availing itself of the assistance of the foreign 
societies already formed, would carry on the institution in 
nearly the scunc maimer as before. 
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In the first case, you would have criished an establish¬ 
ment which has done more for th'e diffi^^ion of Chris- 
TiANiT^than ha^been effected in the same spac^* of time, 
in any age since‘the Apostolic ;* which has in seven 
YEARS been the means of •preaching the Gospel in fifty- ' 
FOUR LANGUAGES.. This would mclccd he jmttmg out me 
of the eyes of Britain. 

The other.alternative w*ould be'to transfei*to the body^of 
Dissenters all the honor and wjhance of Kchfiteoer lias 
been <lonc, and ivhatever may be done, by an institution, of 
which the dawn has been so glorioug, but which is visibly 
rising into brighter day. Shall it be said that the Dissen¬ 
ters alone have carried the Word or Gc)u to every 
nation under heaven? o;' shall the Church of 
1lN(;land continue to claim the leading part in this im¬ 
portant work ? And can the Church of England stand so 
secure upon a narrow and exclusive policy, as by deserv¬ 
ing THE BEEbSlNC;g, AND UNITING THE PRAYERS, OF ALL 
PEOPLE NATIONS, AND LANGUAGES ? 

The evils of either alternative seem to me equally fatal 
and inevitable. I am far from undervaluing the efforts of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge : 

I am an old member of that Society, and heartily dis- 
. posed to lend any assistance in my power to Its Rseful plans. 
But how little either that, or any other society now exist¬ 
ing, would be competent to supply the place of the Bible 
Society, the experience of above a century has shown- 
Even supposing (what I think impossible) that it might be 
made, in some considerable degree, to answer the same 
purposes, I see superior advantages in the present consti¬ 
tution of the Bible Society. The co-operation of 
Churchmen and Dissenters in religious mnltei'S, so far 
as they can conscientiously co-operate, seems to me one of 
the most, efficacious means of lessening both the political 
and religious evils of dissent. Tt .dispels prejudices, pro- 
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motes candor and' good-will, and must prepare the mind 
for the reception of that truth, which everyone perceives 
be no less the object of those who dilFer front’him than 
his own. From sucri a communication, the Church of 
England has nothing to fear, and every thing to hope; as 
hohiing Cin our judgments at least)' that middle line of 
truth in which all opposite opinions have a natural tendency 
to.coincide, iind is that truth more likely to be acknow¬ 
ledged anil embraced by minds embittered by mutual jea¬ 
lousy and aversion, or by sucli ys have been previously 
softened by conciliatioci ? ' 

The existence ol dissent ’will perhaps be inseparable 
from religious J'rccdont, so long as the mind of man is 
liable to error; but it is not unreasonable to hope that 
hostilitij may cease where y;er/cx'/ agreement eaimot be esta¬ 
blished. If we cannot reconcilI' all opinions, let us 
endeavour to unite all hear ls. 

1 ought, perhaps, to apologize lor troubling you with 
arguments, which must probably have been already brought 
before ‘ you, as 1 know your opinions are not taken up 
hastily and lightly. But I have thought it necessary to 
state such as have chiefly induced me to consider my taking 
a part in the concerns of the Bibfe Society, not only as con¬ 
sistent with, but as a proof of the sincerity and warmth of 
my attachment to the Church of England ; and which still, 
on reflection, seem to me to have so niucli weight, that, hir 
from t^'CjJcnling of what I have done, I feel convinced I 
shall least (j all repent oj it^ as 1 approach 'i'n at s rATi', in 
WHICH a;TiE distinction or Churchman and Dis¬ 
senter SHALL EE NO MORE. 

1 am, fee. 

, (Signed) N. V.VNSITTART. 
Great George Street, Atk Dec. ISl I. 
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/\N INQUIRY, &c. 


W„o,..v,a. (ibjrrts to the Ihltish nnd T'oreign Bible Society is 
invaiiably iisked, Wheie is theof giving away a Bible I 
will answer lln^relore b\ savini;, Nofie ic/Kitei'cr. On the conlrarVi 
the more widely the Scriptures are disseminated, the greater in all 
ies()oct,s must be the good produced. * 

I Ia\ing answeie<l //oi question, and, a? I hope,*to the satisfac¬ 
tion of every nunibei in the society, I beg leave to ask in my turn; 
Where is the /ntrm of giving avway a Pnii/er Book‘d Of course I 
propose this question oidy to those members of 'the* Society, 
who are also members of the Church, For I have explicitly 
declared, both in the Seimon at St. Paid’s and in the Address to 
the Senate, that I have^no desire to interfere, either with the reli- 
git)us opinions, or the religious conduct of tiie Dissenters. An 
attempt to impose the* Liturgy on men, who from principle 
reject it, would be a violation of that religions liberty vvhich I 
sincerely hope will ever be maintained in this country. 1 neither 
expect therefore, nor desire, unless it is their own voluntary act, 
that Dissenters should either give or receive our Book of Common 
Prayer. 1 am addressing myself to Churchmeif in their inter¬ 
course with Churchmen, such as the Clergyman of a parish has 
with his parishioners. And, as the Liturgy is the Book which 
distinguishes Churchmen, I may certainly aak of them. Where can 
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be the harm, whep we "ive awav a of givinp; nho a Prayer 

IJook ? As I think no real Cllinrrhniari would s:i\ lliat is he 

cannot con^ist<.’iilly o!>j<vt to ll'o-'o, mIio ri-roininrnil tlioir joint 
■ riistributio)>. Siaondly, I ask llic Chnrclinnm, whether it is not 
vsefuf, when wi'give away a Jhl.'le, to give also tin; IJook <>f 
Common l/ia\er, iiopis a f'mvri/<■;e, a ntmie lately given it by 
the Dean of ('arli'^le,' but as a ('o)npiinio)i lor the Jhble.^ 

D'x's it not ro'ntam <le\o!jon.il exerci rs eoinposetl m the ime 
ypirif of fii*' f^erij>liire,s ? Is it not the i>ook, whnh W(‘ hear 
eonstantlv at Cinneii ; and is it not eijiially di signeif for oar inedi- 
lalioas ni llu' tlosei: Tlie //vr/h/ne^^ then cd* tins book to iwerv 
Chmclnnan, 1 think, no (’liureliinan (an dcin/. lie cannot ihere- 
f(vre, ath.’si not wiili (•('lisistenc'',, (oniplain of those, who olijeet 
to the <\(.f tills iis<‘i'a!:ie«s ; who object to the fnyi/.s.s7'''/i 
(>f giving tin' datingv; (>!,'in olhcr we-vds, who obj< ct to tin; 
tlistiilnilion, (»n the n.tit (d Chaithnua, of tin' JJdih; a/<ijic or 
vxitliout the liih(V<st(. "rislidiv, 1 ask liie ChniTlmian, whi'flur it 
is not .'iCi'cssf'i!/, wlnn lie gives llibles to the poor, (! do not mean 
among Diss'i iiLeis, as J have i . jKsifi'dlv deelaiod) to jnovule them 
at tin' same tane witli :i J*j (i;/rr llook^ Oaght it not to hi; used 
by ere;'.’/ t’harchii'.an : and caa he join in the seiviee ol llie Chmeh 
icillnnU it: Can it t!.-. o iore be a mailer of itidiljcmti c, whether 
the poor of oaf eslablislmu'iil an; piovided w illi l^rajicr flunks '^ 
Do we perform our d(' we piopi'ily provide for llieir ?'c//gvV)//$ 
instruction, if we jnovide tiiem Only with the Jhble, and leave 
them ;f/7/iro;7(7(7/ wiih tin; lhavtr Dook ? In Viis ease, the liuhric 
and the Caieni'. have very iinneeessaiily enforced tin; h aining ol 
the Clt.'irc/t {'iitcc’w^jii. Wlun we fiirtlii'r coiwider, that then; is 
at present haidiy a town, or I'ven a villag.', which is not visited 
by'll literate tcaelier.-,, who expound tlie J5iblc with more confnleiic.c 
than the most profoinul lln'ologian, it hccomc s <l{>titdp ueec'ssary, 
if we vyiiiid pit'seivc the poor of tin; establishment in the leligion 
of their fathers, to jnovide theiu with a sufe-gaaril against the 
delusions of falst' intctjuvldUou. And what belter safegiiaid cun 
we offer than the Book of Common Piayer, which contains tlie 
doctrines of tlie Biblo^ according to its true exposition; in 


' * In hb speech at the Town Hall, on Thursday the Istli of Dcceinljcr. 
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vhicli Pilose doctrines ;iio applidJ, llifouijliont (lie pra\ors aucl 
collects V> Ix-'st purposes ol' reliirion, autl*arc condensed in a 

• p % ^ 

manner, wliicli is ifllt‘llip;ilde. If) all, in lli^t excellent i'ofnmlary 
Church Catechism ? Cnder these eiK iinisfances, to leave the l)oor,, 
uho without assistance cannftt inidcr*jtnul the Sciiptnres, as tlie 
itlneiae.l preaCicrs tlu'iU'C-Kes admit hy their own ^)rarfic^, to 
leave, I say, the ptior iiiidra’ siieli eii• umslanee':, *0 he tossed 
al)onl hv evi'iy wind (>i d 'i^iiiie, wLteh tiii‘y nu^l l*e,nnl('sspro- 
vidf't! with iliut aidlioiin'l I'xpo-iti'-ii of ilie .S; iipt;!i<*s, whieh is 
eonl.iiiictl in ^he Litinay, ..nd v,!i;' !i (i v 1 1,1aClmichman must 
helif.ve to he tin' a! iejsl 1,. //, f/ jiui '.im nt ii speak witli 

delei<iii:e to the jiid;;ni( nf of odn r-,) smli :i <!.' »iielion <d’our duty 
as ( Imrchmeii, that 1 Jillle esprel! ,i to la ar (. leyeMiK'n, within 
the pifa’inets ol the I iiiveisitv, icjut iieiid .1 !ho!’i's>or <d Divinity, 
heeanse lie eonlended, that the Iha^er liooL slioyld l.e disliibiitcd 
willi tile liihle. 

Ihil tlioiiidi I c< italnlly dul not mpf'i-f it, 1 am still ready to ton- 
lens, tliat it’ it is rcnlltf hltiiinuihU’ to olijei i tv) tiie distribution, on the 
pait oi'(Jhmehmen, »d‘ the Ihhle tifi'iit’, 01 imaeeomj)anied with 
the l.ilnryjj, the niodmii Ihhle Society ean ie<]uiie no I’urlher 
vindi'alion, I'or if tin' ])ioposilion,* wliieh I havf' hitherto ven- 
lincd to maintain, is not onU iinl(.'nalili‘ bnt a i‘l snhieei'foi^n’- 
prodCi'i, it nece^^aii!} ^l»i!o^^s, that liie ?)!nis-h;n flf the l'ra\tr]]ook 
in the distiilmllon (d the Ibldf', is not (inh. (dioKahlc, but /r/«- 
ildhlc. \i)v., that 1 lur.ii bca » lepn aelied, and (ntlcrhi leproached, 
for a'-'-ei linn lliat.diureimu .'■Iionld not (eiitenf themselves witli 
distiibutinn only In/jfi's to the poor, ■ . a of imloricty. To 

say nollmii^ of other piai i s, wlurei !;a\e linn allaeked on this 
aceonnt, I need only ap}); .d to v.iiat wassai'd at the pin)lic Meeting 
in Cambiidi^f; for tlie foiination of an Auxiliaw Society, especially 
in the spr-cches of f)r. Milner aiul l)i'. Cle.rkf'.* Stiange, tiiere- 
foK', as it may aippear, that a Pioh'ssor of Divinity diould have 
now to defend liiinself, in his own 1 . niversity, against the charge of 


* The Sporclies to wliic'Ii I alliifli'\uro (li'livncd in the Town Uall of Canir 
1)1 iflge, on Df’cc'inhi'r in, UUl, and were prinlcd in tiu' «(J.)uii)i nine Ctiromcle of 
Decembor yu, of course with the kiiowleclijc «iiid appiohation of tlie speakorii. 
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pleading for the Liturgy/yet as 1 am put on my defence; I must 
request to be heard, before I am tinally condemned. / 

The first person who particularly eonipiaided of the objection to 
the distribution of the Bible alone, that is, as repeatedly explained, 
without the Prayer Book,’\vas Dr.'Clarke. “ Js the distribution 
of the Bible alone (says Dr. Clarke) detrimental to tlie interests of 
the establislinieiit !* '’f-Iave vve forgot tliat we are Lnglishinen 
Have we forgot, that we art PUOTMSTANTS What would 
Latimer ayil Kidley and Chillingworlh have thought'or said, had 
they lived unto this day to bear testimony to siiclda declaration ? 
As the only answer to it, I, as a mem her, and as a minister, ot the 
Church of England, do hot hesitate to declare, so soon as it shall bo 
proved that the distribution of llie Bible alone is hostile to the 
interests of the established church, then, and then only, be that 
church subverted.” Such ar<> the grounds, on wliich a Churchman 
justifies the distiilmtioii of the Bible alone, ot unaccompanied with 
the Litur<f>/: and they d«;s<'r\e particular examination, not as being 
the sentiments of an iiulividun/, but as being the sL’niimeiits of a 
Jiarti/. '^I’his is ('M(ient, not only iiom the gtm’iai ajtplaiise with 
whicii the speech vvas ie('eivcd, but from the t ireum.stance, (hat 
the same sentiments are now’ entertained by vtiv lespectahle 
wAti*'", and are even roiiveved through the channel of the public 
papers. 

Before 1 examine the groiiiitk, on wliich my ohji'ction to tlie 
omission of tilt* Jiilur^iv is now at raiii iied, 1 beg leave to call the 
attention ofthc'rt'adei to the tliat tin* iwnission of the Li- 

turgy, ill the dl.^liihution of the hible, fs jiisfilied, and jnstifietl by 
Churchmen. And I request the readtir to keep tliis FACT in 
remembrance, becaust* we sliall find it of gie-it importance, when 
the vViCWs of the Society are more particularly evnmined. 


II. 

I acknowledge that the arguments for the distrihution of the 
JVihle alow are so specious, so popular, so apparently in the spirit 
of irxxQ; ^Toteatanthm, while the arguments for the contrary lie so 
conccsiied from the public view, and arc now so confidently as- 
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$erted t\savour of Popery/ that they at^ iequally difficult to ex* 
plain, an^. dangerous to propose. Pelievinj^ however, as I do^ 
that there is a fallac^ in the arguments those wlio oppose me,*" 
and conscious o^ the rectitude of my intentions, F tremble not at 
obstacles, which present thenftelves or[ every side. If it were now 
a question, as it was authe lleformation, whether the Dihle shquld 
be distributed or liot, men might justly exclaim to those who with- 
hehl it; can the Bible be Injurious 'to the reaV interest of the 
Churrh ! Hut this is NOT the question, as every one Biust know’, 
whoarirues against me. There were channels in abundance for 
the distribution of tly? />’<7;/e,*long before the existence of the mo¬ 
dern Society. And 1 chalfenge my oppoiTents to declare, whedicr 
tlu'if have labored hartlor, than 1l have done, to promote the study 
of it.* But it is urged, if \ou still require that the Bible, however 
extensively \ou ma} be willing to (jlslribute it, should be accom¬ 
panied by llic lAliirotf, you must certaiidy suspect, that there is 
dangi'r to the established Church from the distribution of the Bfble 
alone A Here let me ask, whether the Bible itself is not capable 

* “ Tlioy arc such, as won- uscfl hy J‘(tpit,tA at (lie Reformation, and ran only 

be advanrtMl by llioso, who tliiiik Ihr Clinrrh of Knuland rannot stiiiid thr test of 
the word of (Jod." Tins is taki ii from a Letter in thr Shrcwsbiirv^Cli-’O* 

fiirlr, sii'iied, “A meinboi ol‘ tin* Il->t.ibli.slu'd ^’Iniuli.’-N. It. I have been in¬ 
formed that th«‘rr is anolliei l^i tier iii the SJiiewshnry Cliromcle to the janic pur¬ 
port; but 1 have not ye t seen it. 

* Tliat the reader, however, may judge of the CJiri.\ti(tn Sjiirittwhich animatrs 
some of the advoeates «f this Society, at thr very time when ttky 8rc boasting of 
(heir/irowio/om of Christianity, I need only cpiote the following pas.sage from a 
Letter, which fust apjieaied in the Siift'olk paper.', was reprinted in Cambridge 
with a sujierserijition ullmlinif to my Address to the Snuilr, and was very generally 
distributed in Cambridge within a few ilajs after that Addres.s. The author of 
this Letter, .speaking of the, aiixiliaiy Societies now forming in different pSrts of 
the kingdom, sajs, “ And Jet to these Soeieties thcic are they, who dare to object. 

I say dan, because circulated as the New Testament has been described to be, 
without traet oi eornment, they who oppose t/iewi, oppose the circuintion of the 
H'ord of (iod, as oriiiinally delivered forth, and would have probably opposed our 
Saviour Aii;i.?e^', had they lived in his time. ”—On siicJi language and conduct, it i.s 
unnecessary to make an ohscivution, 

# ^ m 

^ It can b<> hardly necessary to repeat what T have already explained, that, 
when I contend for the distrilnition of the Liturgy in company with die Bible, 
mean only among nhinlci i of the Church of Evgtand. It would indeed be «sff« 
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of pcrremion, wliellior ikc At v/ of lioolcs may not bo niisii^)plie(l to 
ihe K'ors^ <f iniyjioscs '^ Ma\(; .not mspirotl autlioi/fv for an- 

,/‘\vcriii;T Ibis (|nos(ion in llu* alllrinatiNo r St. S^ot<'r liiinst if, speak¬ 
ing of the J^pisllos of St. Paiilj s;il(l, III \^llicll 'am soir.e things 
iiard to bo imdcrstotxl, wliioJi tliov llint aro untennicd and umlahlc 

4 

vvre.st as tlivy do also llio oltn'r srrlpluic^, ^into tb^ ir own d(;.strno- 
ti<ni.” Wdtild St. Pf’tcrj if li( bad lived in llh pri sent a<r(‘, ba\e 
thongbt tbis‘ aclmouilion A*. ^ ll(•e(-s,n ^, tliaii iii llu‘ :i;m‘ of tbo 
A‘[)osll(’s ^ tan t)biii elimen, llauloic, ^\bt, know that one part^f 
WTt'sts ibo '•niptiiK"-, b\ i!i(* aid <>1 laUe iniei^io tafibn, into antlio- 
riu lor tbo rojoolion ol tbo 'linniij ovd 'he lionoitcnl, tbatf/no- 
thei'pai'tij wios|s tliom Uito a:i’b')! il'. t’i<! die i<‘|e(‘iu>n ol iln* Sa~ 
cranienl^, tluit o' her pti, fo'' au.nli, on ilic aniliont\ of i!)i‘ ^amc 
J3iblt , <.;li<‘r doOi iiK ', >\iiiel, au'al ■. .ni.niee w :lli tiuirown, 

think It ri;, wiu'n liirv di'fiilnite Inliles to (bi* j)o<)r. ulio 

aie ineupaltlo, wubont assistanee, ol ^ndoniu loi ibi ni've('.e‘>, and 
who alone are tbo obji (is ol prot(ii'on^ ilevliibutioii, can (dnirdi- 
lucii, I sav, nnder Midi circumstances, tbink it /oo/.a Cv^vov/to ;ic- 
ooirijiany tbe Ihlib; with llie IjiUh 'V^ m wliidi tbe doclrim s of tbo 
Iriniu, the Atononu'iit, tbe Sacraments, with titc oilier doctrines 
of our t.hnrcb. :n 0 deln Cl ('{'i as cfneVo',';, >/ m •!;(■ I’nble? Jt is not 
thv l^djb' if'trlj, bill tbo cis/o/,' <ij ji^ il;, of tbe Soiip- 

lines (as St. Pit r e\pii'.' .i-s it) b\ tbe “■ i.nb'ained and motable,'’ 
with wiui'ii I’in:'land now swarnn, xiluiue il , dairn : pKX’oeds. 
And tills dangt r nni-t inciea'c in piopoiiion a^ v'o nc^lcrt tbo 
inean.s ot (of/ii;/‘rt(iui.\ it. Ibit il wc ingbci bp piaoule tlie poor 
of tlie ostablisbinent uilb tin* Hoiik ot Cointnon l*ravei\, a.s well as 
v\ith the Bible, \\ e laa laiuly neglect tlie ineaiis of prcvi'iiting their 
seduction trotn tin- l .-'lahlislicd CdniKdi. 1 I|,e j)is.scnlcrs rcinniii 
I)is.sfpiLers, hccansi' lbe\ use not the ljiliii;'\ ; and Cliiirdnncn 
will Arrow/e Dissenters, if liicv likewise in uDel to iim' il with the 
Bible. 11 ave the persons to w’lioui Bibles am oiitladoas!tf ihs- 
tiibnted, Cither lln^ leisure, or tbe inclination, or tbe abilitv, to 
weigh tbe argunienl.s for relifotoi opinions'' Do tbev j)osses 3 the 
kiiowleoge and the jnilgiiient^ which arc necessary to direct men 


to^ivoawaya book to tliosc wliosr {iriiiciplcs must induce them to 

reject jt, whellier those ix-rsous lacd in England or abioad. 
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chfiuc o^ ilicir I’flii^ion: Must iIk;^' not leant it therelbre 
ii(nn llicii Tiistuu loi.s ? j\jk1 CvMi tlicro bf a //^//(V'^n'.tructpf, iiuhc 
opinion of Clmitbiut*, tliafi t!u' JSook of Coinnion Piayw? 

lint the liiblc tl/otie contains aJl things, wliicih are necessary for 
SaLudon: nnd lo a^s('il the ci^itrai} is^o argtie in the spirit, not 
<.>f a J’jotcstant, hut of a Pap<sll -'J'liis ]>oslii()n i» in«lisputablj 
true; it is tiic \(’iy hiidn <>1 l>) otc.st'uiti'an ^ afttl no Protestant, as 
far as I loiow, lr»s < \cr < i.ntc*!!l4 d tliat#ui\ doetiine slftaild be re- 
cei\ed us an ;<rli< le of Faith, \\!iich is not contained in die liib/S. 
J’urliau' not tJhiJ'-li.'iis <»! i\erif (,‘^e aiid nafiou l)cen at \ariancc 
on th<'ljUesiion, what doeti nus c < oiUamcd in the Bible? If 
you a,sl\ a I’liiinailan w h_\ )P' teeeives tlu'*loclin)(' ol llie '^['rinity, 
he will aiewLi', l>t*anM'itis coiifaiiu li ni the Bible. It you ask 
a I nit.iilan, v.ii' lit; that doetiinf. In* will aiiswei that it is 

/Ol/ coni.lined HI the Bihh*. t )n ihi* anthiinlv of the J3il)Je, the 
Cl lilt* ii oi l ,>"d:nifi adfiiiis on!\ li.o Sa* raiiieiits iif opjiosition t® 
tin* C'it'iieh m! Utcne, while the t^iiaktr.s, in opfiosjlion to UiC 
Cluiuhoi Fn jLiiid, adiiiit no S.ieianunt ai all. I’lom the .same 
ihhie, till. Cal', ini-t pioM's the iio< trim* of n/jMi/n/e (Ucret'S, and the 
Ainiiinaii, tin* ot)eli me (<[' ntiidiimihil saKati'in. On tlie, Bible, the 
('luiit h of Fi.:'!an(l gionnds tin* doctinie of tin* j\t<iiieiiient, which. 
With M lu< me to till'same anthori(\, I-.. (li''Carile(l by tin; n)oj3»o'ii 
Soennan.s. If \'‘U a->k a Cdniii hnia.ii wl*y it i.-. right to knee/ at tlie 
allai', when he i('<\ i\. I tin* s.n I'anieiit, he will answer that It is an 
ael of re\t Vince due fr.tin c\',j\ ('hii''tian to tile institutor of tliat 
holy litc, at w hose.naaie, it i;. deelaudin .sciijituie^ysat ‘‘every 

knee should Inwi.” If \oii ask a ]*iesh\(erian, in' will answer with 

• • 

the same aiithoiily hclore liitn, that kneilingal tin* .saeramciit i.?aii 
act ofi(lo!ati\. 

Put then a IUhle otoiic into the hands of tin* illileralc, and jeavc 
ihcm to lln ii owii jinigiin iit, without 1 .itiiigy or othei as.'iistance, 
and deleriiiiiic what aitides of faith tliey shall adopt. ff a 
Churthman withholds the IJltirp/, when he gives a Bitdc to the 
poor, becausi; tin; I3ihle alone contains all things which arc neces¬ 
sary for .salvation, he cannot coiisistcnlK inierfeie with hi.s 
instrncllon: for if the Ll/u/gi/ is not wanti'd lo*c\|jla’n llie.Bible, 
it would he the liciglit of presiiniptioii fora Cluuchnian to sup¬ 
pose that the iuslriKlIou of an indiiidnul could be wanted. Nor 
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would men in this case give the Bible alone: they would ^company 
itvUt Jl|[y^t with & verbal explanation. And can any s^er-minded 
^ Churcnman really believe, that by puthng the Bible, under the cir¬ 
cumstances above described, into the hands of Ithe illiterate, they 
will secure them from the seductions of false interpretation^ and 
the consequent defection from the established church ? I know, in¬ 
deed, tliaV a very i^fcspectable writer, whose sentiments on this 
subject are ojii many acoaunts imyiortant, expresses himself as 
A>llow^s: 1 should, as a member of the church, be' very sorry to 

think that the devout study of the Scriptures c<iuld lead to the 
disregard of our Liturgy; on the contrary, J should hope that it 
would produce a more«geueral\ckno\Uedgment of its excellence, 
as it originally, at tlie period of the Reformation, Jed, through the 
blessing of divine Providence, to its estublisiiment. The Bible, 
says Chillingworth, and the liible nnli/, is the religion of the Pro¬ 
testant ; it is the sole basis of the Church of England, and the only 
ope, on which you, I am sure, would wish to place it.” * 

Undoubtedly, the Bible is the sole basis of the Church of Eng¬ 
land ; and this respectable writer does me justice, in believing 
that it is the sole basis for which 1 contend, notwitlistanding some 
late insinuations to the contrary. Equally true is the general pro- 
p^'silion, that tlie Bible only is the religion of the Brotestant. But 
are all Protestants n/;7,e iu their religion? Have we not Protes¬ 
tants of tlie Churcli of England, Protestants of the Church of 
Scotland, Protestants who hold the confession of Augsburgh? 
Have we no'd both Anniniun and Calvinistic Prjitestants ? Are not 
the Moravians, the Mctliodists, the Baptists, tin: Qnakers,’and even 
the Jumpers, the Dunkers, and Swedenborgians, all Protestants?^ 

* Ttii# is. part of a Letter, which was originally a private commnniQation to me 
froip the Right Hon. N. Vansittart, containing remajks ou my Ad<lrcss to the 
Senate, but was published by the Author, at thcdcsiie of our Chancellor, who is 
Patron of the Auxiliary Society in Cambridge. This Letter derives additional 
importanceYrom the author’s being a Vice Pregident of the Society, and from the 
general ciiculation whicli the friends of the Society gave to it in Cambridge. 
Though IJiavc the niisfoitnnc to view the British and Foreign Bible Society in a 
different light from Mr. Vansittart, I must express my acknowledgments for the 
candor :.nd liberality, which pervades the whole Letter. It is written in all the 
amiable spirit of a sincere and benevolent Christian. Let other advocates of tlihr 
Society take a lesson from .Mr. Vunsittart. 
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Since) the Wore, Protestantism assumes so ntany different forms, me* 
speak indejinitiveltfi if they speak of it withoflt e^plai|l|^ the 
particular kind, whiclftheyniean. When I hear of a Swe^h or e 
Danish Protestanl (namely, one who belongs to the church esta¬ 
blished in those countries) I knftw that It ineans a person, whose 
religion is the Bible onli^ but the Bible, as expounded in«the Co^ 
fession of jiui^sburg. When 1 hear of a ProtJbstaiit of t/le Churdi 
of Holland, I know that it iittans a person, whose^ellgion is the 
Bible oriii/y bUt tlie Bible as expounded in the Synod of IJort. In 
like manner, a S^rotestant of the Church of England, is a person 
whose r*eligion is the Bible oni^, but the Bible as expounded in the 
Liturgy and Articles.^ H5\v, thcl^fore, c!ln we know, if we give 
the Bible only, what sort of Protestantism will be deduced from it? 
And if we believe, that the Bible is more correct///expounded inoMr 
formulary of faith than in any other, do we act rightly if weu'it/iAoid 
that formulary, and thus expose men to the danger of coming to 
conclusions, which we must (oiisisteutly believe to be false? • ! 
should be as sorry, as iMr. Vaiisittart to think that the study of the 
vSeriptures should lead to a disregard of our Liturgy. And 1 should 

* Hence it is, that, by the laws of thi-. country* a Churchman netter qualifies, by 
declaring his assent only to the Hiblc. This aural assent is admitted only.4roiit 
Protestant Ditsaila'Sy when they apply foi a liccn^'c to preacl^. All that is neces¬ 
sary to bo asccrtciiiK'd in respect oi'ihnn, ii>, that they arc Protcs^^ints, biit not o£ 
the Church of Engluiul. tVhat biiul of Protestants, in other respects, they may be, 
the legislature docs not impiirc, and is therefore s.itisficd with the general declara- 
tiou of their assent to tlKk/i(f>/i‘. Hut when a Churchman qualifies, iR^qualibes as a 
Protestant of a parlkuha- kind. Ills test, therefore, is not the Bible alone, which is 
the religion of all Protestanfs. Hy the laws of this country, the Liturgy is the 
great criterion of the Clitireliman. The Clergy arc required by the Canons to 
subscribe to the Liturgy,^and also to the Ai tides. But a//Churdunen, both 
Clergy and Laity, appeal to the liturgy, as a proof of their Churclimanship. In 
the two Universities, where it is espeduffy necessary to provide for the support 
of the establisheu religion, not only Heads of Houses and Professors, but every 
Fellow, whether in orders or not, is bound, by tlie Act of Uniformity, under no less 
a penalty than the voidance of bis election, to declare by his subseriptiSn, that he 
will coofonn to the Liturgy of the Church of England, as now by Late established. 
For similar reasons, every Schoolmaster is required to make the same declaration. 
And even they who qualify for end offiees, aie required, under a shei'ar penalty, 
not only to attend the public service of the Ciiurch, within tITrec months aR^rtheif 
appointment, but to join in the most solemn of its rites, the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, after the manner and fuun prescribed in the Book of Ckiounon 
Prayer. 
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equally rejoice, if that<>lu(l\ led all men to the same collusions, as 
U lec^plir Englhh Kefonners. lint Mhcre is tlic usopof rejoicing 
lit ap cx^cctulion Mlii(;li we know can nevc'Tr be realized ? If the 
flevout study of the T3ible mressarih/ led to an appiobation of the 
Liturgy, why is it still njcHcd by the Disscalers? j\ikI liow are men 
to know* what the oxcelh iiccs of the Litiwgy are, if tlie Bible only 
is put info their hantls? I low can tliey make the comparison if they 
have not //o^/^Bible and ?*ra\(T B(>l)k ? Suppose, however, it were 
Itrae, th:i^ tlie stuck of the Bible, iinacc'onipanied r>y the Idturgy, 
M'ould lead all men to the same conclusions as it*led our I'higlish 
Reformers, there can surely he no olijeetlciii to put intollio.ir bauds, 
at the same time with the Bildefa boc»li’whic h will h ad them to those 
conclusions af once.' But siiu'e we know' hy cwpeiienec-, that the 
study of the Bible doc s }!oi, lead all incm tc» tlie sann' eoneUisions, or 
there would not be so maiiy^ Protestants wlio illjj’cr from the estab¬ 
lished church,'may it not bo said withonl repioacli, that (Hmrchmen 
should not content theniscdvc s willi the distribution of the llible 
alone ? 

III. 

But, says Dr. Clarke, in language, applaiuh’d by the assc'mbly, 
and repcafccl with approliation by the cll^tineuislu cl ackocaU' of this 
^(5rielv, lla\e we for got liiat we aie I'cnfcsiants I What would 
“ I^afinier, and 'i'idlev, a.nd Chilhngworth, have' thought or said, had 

* i * ' ' 

the) lived unto ihi^i da) to bear tc’slime;!) to scieli a deelaration 
What C/ii/li/n:a'OJ l/i would Ir.nc; <'.u;l siiail be e\.uulued heieaflcr. 


‘ Tlie Mcnih^iroftlio f's(ai)!j>'iiod (..iiiiirl." alu'aiU([laUi d iii l>«oto l, p, 10 ,T, a.->ks, 
indeed, whether iiiiit’ormily of doclime really cs piomoted l>\ aeeomp.iiiying the 
Bible witii (he Liliirfrv ? I’cihap'^ not <•0 eoiii|'Ietely as iiiii;hL he wished. But is 
this a reason for o?«»</<«;;, tiie lalnr>ry wiitii we {live a iJihle? JleoaiisO it faihs in 
JOMi^ cases to do the* f;o,jd intended, luill we neglect it m nil! It', ecen icitli the 
Liturgy, the clfect is iiieoa.iilet'', wlia! i.uist be tie- eai'- iritliwt \\' -~l take the 
present opportunity of inlbrniMg tloi. anoiiyinoii’-writei, who plainly shews to 
'vrhat parfy he belongs, wJjen lie speaks of the Bisliop of laiicoln contradtelirtff the 
doctrines of the Chnreh, that though he had full liberty to examine my Address to 
tlie Senate, witliout putting bus name, so far as ielato.s to the .•inhjccl matier, it is no 
less cowardly than nngonc'ioii'i to attempt (as he has done in more; than one pas¬ 
sage) ,to traduce thuicharacter 0 / the author. Suoli conduct docs no honor cither 
to himself or to the Society wliicli he defends. WJicn the ai ffutiientinn ad contu- 
meliam is wanted, one may always suspect a deticieucy of the argumenlum ad 
judicium. 
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But it reqwres no examination to discover, what fcalimor ajid Ridley, ' 
what Cran'ier and 1 loopcr, what our great REFOJlMli!R.^ouid 
have said, could they fs)reseeji that a Professor of Dimity in 
an Jiiiglish Liii\ctsily*would be jmbliely censured by Churchmen 
and Clergtpncn, within the preejnets of ^liat University, for .urging 
the di''tribuli()n of a Jlook, wliieli fhn/ Ponipo.sed, and wliich con¬ 
tains the doctiiues for ubieh t/o’ydied ? It is n^it the dis(iiii)utioii of 
the Bdtic to tla; poor and illityiale, (lla^oiily objects gratuitous 
distribiUion) wliieli exposes men to ihi' danger of Tieing seduced 
from the es!al»lished failli, and is eonsequi nliy injurious to tljc 
w<'lfaK*of tlie Cliureh ; lli<' danger aris<-s from the neglect to give 
tliein also the Aintil is a |(ross pej;\crsi(m of my meaning; 

to aseiibe to the presence of’/he fanner, what 1 asciibe only to tlie 
(ih^cuee of the lot/er.' lint the ohjtHMimi would he less popul/ir, if 
thev ///m////denied tlu'iiliiity of tlie PiayeT l>r)ok, 1 can make 
great alhjwaiue for llie t'Ot i\eM-er(;e*|Moduced by mi ardent desire 
to become a gciiidue /hei'cs/o//. Ihil let mit men suppose that 
tliey become heller role.-'mil a by b* I'oming uvr.'ie ('li lire h men. 
Uet tliem not siippoic tha% beeau'i' tiic Ihhle < <>iUains all tilings 
whieli aie neees'-ary for sid.dlion, ll. y do all tilings wliieli arc 
wanted on (heir j-aits, if t!ie\ gi'.e not ll;'* Idtuigy in aid of religious 
iiiatruclion. Men who entertain t'li^ notion, <‘iit( rtain it not in 
coufonniti/, as they snpr.ose, with I lie qonduct of oui Jleforrners, 
but ill (liri'ct opposilion to tlieir condm t. , 

Vv hen oiii lu rormers ('onteiided, and conlcndeil, for the 

IMhle alone, they <‘piitendcd in ojiposition to tliose ollter sources of 


• In a similar strain, llu’'aiioii\inmis AMifor abo\e fjnotod from tlio SUrewsbnry 
Clironirle exclaim^, ‘‘ WIrat, tlio liihU' kneu k down tlio t'liurch ! ’ —No. It is not 
the tJihle, tlial (in tlic olcjant laniriiagc oflhi> \m iterf'wiil knock down tUe CLurcli } 
but the Cimri'h wdl be umhni’tncl if wo iiegh-ct tlu*, Lilury:y. Wilb<>iit tlie Liturgj', 
we ceusr to be Cliiirchnicii, and become DissoiUors. Wo pive up the vcA book, 
wbicii mukfs us Clmiobmon. If, by the term “ Cburcli, ” men uudei stand the 
tinivcrsal Churcti, or tlio whole body of (.IJii'istians di'.poiscd throughout the world, 
it is true tliat'oi/r Litiirpy is not nocessarj'for its sujiport. IVhatcper be the 
form, under which Cliristianily is professed, it still belongs to the unirersal church. 
But when we speak of a particular tliurch, as tlio clmrcli of Eniflaml, that particu¬ 
lar church must have somothnig to distui^imh it, beside that which is common to 
all churches. That our legislators are of this opinion is evident from N^te p. 107. 
And such was the importance attached to the Ijiturgy by the Long Parliament, as 
the ciiterion, and the bulwark of the ehiirch, that, when they resolved to overturu 
the latter, they forbad the use of the/emor even in prii ate. 
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‘ authority, which wdre r|;cognised by the Church of Rdn^-. With¬ 
out defying thci. validity of those other sources, such as tradition, 
and the decrees of Councils, they could nevtr have secured to the 
Bible such an interpft'iation as they themselves believed to be 
true. For this purpose, it. was prc^/iously necessary to divest it of 
the glosses which perverted its real meaijing. But did they stop 
hcic, and kave the Bible withoutinterpretation.? I'Jo. One 
of the firsU stops, which m,crc lakei>by Luther and Melancthon, 
vsas to compose a Confession of J'ailh, which, in their opinion, was 
founded oil a true interpretation of the Bible. Tills Confesrion 
tvas afterwards improved into the Covfossion of Augsburg,' w'hich 
became, and still remav,i’«, the standard of Lutheran faitli. Our 
own Reformers acted in the same manner. Though they asserted 
that the Bible alone contained all things which were necessary to 
salvation, they did not leave the interpretation of it to mere chance. 
From a kiiow'levlge of former perversions, they justly apprehended 
perversions of it \n future. Nor was it possible, without devising 
some mean.s of security, to prevent a relapse into those very errors, 
which they sacrificed their lives to remove. They deemed it necessary, 
therefore, to employ that knowledge of the Scripture.s, which they so 
eminently possessed, in composing a system of doctrines, which are 
really founded on the Bible, w lien right!// understood. 

'l3ut, says the Doan of Carlisle, (after properly observing that 
our Liturgy itself owes its establishment to the free use of the 
Bible among the people”) “ I greatly niislake, if, among the nume¬ 
rous errors of the Church of Rome, there exist? a more dangerous 
tenet, than that the Holy Scriptures themselves must be tried at the 
bar of the traditions of fallible men.” Now, with great deference 
to the Dean of Carlisle, I would humbly ask him, whether we try 
the Scriptures by our Liturgy and Articles, or the Liturgy and 
Ariiefes by the Scriptures.^ As far as myreat’ing extends, 1 know 
of no Protestant, from the Reformers tliemselves to the Divines of 
the present age, who have had recourse to the for/ner kind of trial. 
At least, I can answer for myself, that I liave alw ays made the Scrips 
tures Aetest, by which I liave tried the Liliugy and Articles: and 
the nlpi'e frequently I have tried them by that test, the more firmly I 
have been persuaded, that the doctrines contained in them are 
v^arranted by Scripture, It is on this ground, and on this ground 
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wnlyt that T recommend their distribution^ in Tompany with tho 
Bible, not\s a corrective,*’ as Dr, Milner calls ij, but as a s^/e- 
guard against the false interpretations to which men ai4 now 
exposed on every »ide^ Our Reformers tlfemselves acted ort 
same principle. They did not withhol<J the Bible from general 
use, and say, '' Here are the 3octrines*which are decreed by the 
Church." lliey laid if open to all men to,coinparc with the 
doctrines which they deduced and they^claimed Uie as^sent of tlic 
public to their interpretation of the Bible, on the ground of it& 
conformity witl\ the original. On the gromid of this cdhformity, 
our LiUirgy and Articles were afterwards sanctioned by the autho-’' 
rity of Parliament, and %verg incorporated hi the law of the land. 
No doubt, our Reformers were fallible, like other men. But the 
question is not, whether they were fallible, but whether they failed; 
not whether they could not err, but whether they did err. And I 
am sure the Dean of Carlisle will not assert that i\ioydid err, or he 
would not by his subscription, agreeably to the Act of Uniformity, 
have declared liis “ unfeigned assent and crinsent to all and evety 
thing contained and prescribed in and by the book entitled the 
Book of Common Prayer,” However desirous Dr. Milner maj 
have been, to vindicate the distribution/)f the Bible alone by the 
Society, of which he is so zealous an advocate, however desirous, 
therefoie, he might have been to hold out to public imlignatiou a 
Professor, who contends for the distribution of the J^ifurgy in cotnr 
puny with the Bible, it was surely incautious iu a Dean and a 
Master of a College, to deliver, before a numerous boily of young 
men, of whom the gk'eater part were designed for holy orders, such 
sentiments as could not fail to diminish, in their estimation, the 
value of a book to winch they will shortly subscribe, and which is 
really the bulwark of the established church. It is true, that Dr. 
Alilnerhad previously declared, that no man could entertain a rnofe 
exalted idea of our Liturgy tlian himself; nor do I question the 
sincerity of his assertion. But when he afterwards declved that 
he would iH>t represent the distribution of the Bible alone, as a 
thing that cannot be done with safety, unless accompanied with the 
Corrective oi a Prayer Book ot the Church of ^England;” when, 
mentioning the Liturgy again by name, he represented it as **adan~ 
gerous tenet," that the Scriptures should be tried by the tradition* 
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cffaUibh men^' licarers could not fail to apply this I^st’cxpres- 
sion to the latuj'gy itself: tliey could not fail tlu refore ft) conclude 
that the Lituiiry was not so ni‘ccs.sar% J'(;r-a/r.vc Prolc'^tunl as the 
' Margaret l*rofe,ss(>r wa^uhl nuke iheiii heiit vo. * Nor was this tlie 
ow/^ unfa\oiahlo inipressjon which must hav<! been nin.de on their 
minds. The \cry name of iradidofi, when applied hv a Protestant 
to.the Chpireh of llo^no, is a term of reproach. And is it wiseiy a 
dignilaiy of tlie Church to jjippiv a term of leproach 1o die laturgp? 
Let an} man ^-ad the whole j)assa;^(’ in < omie-MMU, and see, who- 
tlior the expression “ liadilious of faihhle ineu”can(!H' e»nistnK’dof 
any thing else.‘ Dr. Mihiei first (lenh's my position, llirft it was 
necessnri/ to accompai;^ the llihh^ wj.'h the Lilnigv ; he continues 
the subject of the Ihhh'aiul the Litmg\, h\ sa\ing (and veiy rightly) 
that the latter owt's jl,^ <'.lahlishmtnt to the use of the lornu'i ; and 
iaunefliale/i/ eoiicludes willi the imnaik on the Jhhie, compared with 
the !radilioit'i (^l fallilde'-nien." 1 sJmidd he \erv sorrv to do 

» *4 

injus'lice 1(» (In' Dean of Caihxle In tortmmg his woids into a 
iiu'aning which lln v (h) not uali\ coma \; hut I heiieve that men 
in general will inuU island diem as 1 nndeistand them myself, l or, 
when a paiallel is diawii helwein two liooks /o/ name; when that 
parallel is repealed^ and n/,y> h\ name; and a tinid tilin', imnn'di- 
ately following the '•icond, tin' paiallel goes on with one of those 
books again hy name, hn1,,N'. illi a < irmi/diteiilinn. for the otlu'r suh- 
jeet <>( eompjirison, it is lmj>o‘.sil)le that dn' < iif imiloeution should 
apj|)ly to any (.>lhor hook ilian that winch liad hec'ii alreadi/ men¬ 
tioned. N(V.allusion even had heen made to au\ other hook. When 
we consider, therefoie, dial this spee* h has, witlli the appiohatiou of 
the author, hei'ii |)iinted in a pnhiii- paper, ami dissominaled, not 
within its i/w/uZ limits, hut ihioughoiit the whole kingdom, what a 
notion will men iorm of the L'lmersitv of (Jauihridge, when they 
read that the Master of a College, whoso name' stands doseivcdly so 

* The parn^'raph to which I allude, in Dr. Milner’s ^pc< cli, is the following, M 
printed in the (Jainhridi'i'f'hioiiicle. “ My Lord, oin l.iturey itself owes its es* 
tablishmont to the free use of tlic Hilile .iinoiig the pcojilc; and 1 greatly 
mistake^- if, anioiig the ntimeious errors of"the Ciniicli of Rome, there exists a 
inoi'e;4ai/geroiis tenet, tiian fliai the Holy Scriptures theiii'iclvcs must be tried at 
th^^ baf of the Iraditious of fallible men.” This sentence was delivered by Dr. 

imnwliaiehj after In'* censure of my position, that the Liturgy should be 
^tributed in company with the Bible. 
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Jiii>h as tliPt nf Hr. Miliu'v, not oul^ lopiihiands a Protossor of 

J!)i\initv, a-i he ioir iK anxious for tli«* (lisfiibiitioii of the 

• ' . • • • 

Jaturir\, but coinjiaH ^Klial liitiii'i.n illi Pt)^)i^h (raditiont Ijaii- 

jjjuajiO like llii'^, tlt()^!';li*it jna\ icvU jiistif\ i1h“ <li''lnbiition of the 

Jiibie (i/ouc, i'' better rail iilated t«> serve tWo eaiisc. <>i tin; J)isseiiters, 

than the eaii‘''('of tin; Cluiu li. • , 

'J'Ik' i«am('effet t nuisl bi- piodured, \\!u‘ii, lo^ii'^ldy the di.'itiibn- 

tioii of the llibl(' nfoiic, it is :is!,*d b\ Dr.^^laike, wleiAiu* the ]i; 2 ;ht 

of re\t latjoul)e<oii\( \ed (Inoie^b the pnbiie poilalsof the 

ftinpii*, or l)\ ll}e p,ate ()ri aiyin'^ oiil\ to the pncsl'^’' If our 

IN'formefs now alive, tho^» pr/c'-Js who eonipov-i d tin' l.aturey 

.Old Articles, lhe\' wouhl tr! Iiini that their fdVi. e was oiil\ iiiniLs- 


h'tml; that the know h dee of the Ixftik of hie was not deiui d lioni 
ilieni, and them alifiic; that the-, de-lied not to stop the pilu,rim at 
the l/nr.'^/in/tl ni’ the temple; lliat the\ iead\ to admit inm to 

its ,‘ii!icrj//(>s/ : but, ,since iietwien the portal and the altar 

wiie daik and intrie..te passie^e-, '\tuie nian\ a [idvaitn bad lost Ins* 
wa\, the\ leipn-.sted oiiK peiiiu-'iou to pies»ii( Iniiiwitha r/nc, 
V, hu h woiilil lead liim ill salet'.. If the Litui'j,\ is not wank'd, 
whv do (,'hiir< liiiu n now oiijC el to the ii'leimus iiisti nelion of Mr. 
I.measter: Mr. /ao/cns/cr ad' pts-the and tin* Ihlih* (t/ojtV. 

lledjsdajiiSj With oiir pieo-ut ad\orates^ “ the‘;ate beloiieiiiit oiny 
I'l the pinsts," ;e.)d app: oea he-: at oiiee fl) “the poit.ils of the 
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most leet .-es, he w .js li le. ee' «i ios w.m, til! at h n;pl> be wail- 
d/i.d to tin' de\!oiis wa-se'e, wheie Cln istianitv itseli' !»<:'oiiie.s 
lo-l from tlie \ iew . . 


Hilt let ns descend iiom :i!Ie;M)i\, aod draw a paiallel in common 
hnu!,niy,e lietweeii the r» l-^i ms iiist: in tiesi affoided l)\*Mr. 
l/iiicaster, and the Ji h'^mos n'.s'j'jetioii aiiciiled l)y iht' nnah’in 
lidile Society, '^rio' (o.im-i conll.ii'. religions iirstinclion Oj^ho 
>:h//(ireii of the |)of.r, llie latter i xtend.s ;l to adn/t.'-^ who an iv;- 
<pn mix in ('(jnal want of il. Ihoh ai^iee in jitoMdiii” a 
both a^n'C* in leax nijj; that Ibbh' n:iaee<mi}>aiued witii the Ijturi^if. 
Pill the omission of the ia'in^v, in ihc in-^ruction of ihildr^ti, 
Vo I../. No.L 11 . 
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with the cons(j(iuent of l|)rovision for their goin^ to church, 
niicl their being ccbieuteil as churchmev, is at present very generally 
admitted hv the frieutla of the establislune/\t, to he daiigorous to 
the welfare ol’ church and .'itate. 

Now the fuiidamontai psinciple, \AljicU pervades the zchole of 
tny Si'i i^ion at St. l*.mrp. is the 1 |C(h ssity* on the part of churehmen, 
of associating the In the live tirst 

.sei li(jiis, thS^ j>iinci])!e was ai)plic^d to the instruction of children: 
in the Sl\th to the instiiictio)i of adults; and iPthe priucijde Is 
gcueralh/ true, it must no less ajiply to the latter, tliaii *to the 
former. That mv sentunents on fliis siihi«;ct may he fully inidor- 
stood, I will transciihc that p<issage in the sixth section, which 
relates to tlic ijiiportance of adding the Liturgy in the distiibution 
of the Kihic. “ \Vlu'r<' the Chiirdi of Ihighnui is eslahlislicd, it 
is not CInisiianity under •'//?/ toim, which it is our duty to pro- 
in!)tc. Our exertions (though wilhont the sinalh'strestraint on (he 
zeal of f)llier j>arties) nni't he r. petiulit/ directed to the fnrtlierancc 
of tliat system, wlneii we arc (‘'<j>C( udli/ ))K'dge(l to supjiorl. '^I'lie 
Socicly thert'fojo for pifuiioling (diiisiia.n Knowledge does not 
confine itsedf, where llu' C'inneh of Lngland is established, to the 
distribution of the Uddc uloued It adds the JAturgy, in which 

'.This is tlio cxjMCSsioii, uhirli li.is hoi'n so ingeniously torture*!, though I 
Jiav*' liad *ho prte.nitioii, hoth iieie uud el>e\vhcrr, to explain the jne.ining of it, 
hy saving tiiat the A.tOog//sliould l>o uiJded, as being tlio hool: in whieh tlic 
«!(^etriiii's^d‘the Itildc \\(!ie fo/'mt/i/(1*.rived tiom il. If niy ohjeetion, there¬ 
fore, ha*1 been ./hij/y stated at the'!'o\'*n Hall, it viould have been simply this; 
that I ohjeeted (namely on Iho pait of Cluin-kmen) to the disliihution of the 
iiiMe alone, or tvilhoiif iih' Llhtr;s-j. I'.ii! //ov sfatemoni would not have prodneed 
the clfis'l iiitemh<1. 'i'iie coonia.is*ni would liieii have hien I)etwe*'n Chur* h- 
nien and Dissentcis . and as the Ijitie.gy is the i)ot*k, which inakisthc dislinetiou 
Tjctvi *'en tlu'm, the Dissenters liii'insi Ives m'.ght a1 least liave th<nippit, that Uie 
IMargaret Professor was not veiy unwise in conthidmi; foi the Liturgy. Hut by 
stopping silort at the, woitl.s JHllLL ALOM", Dr. (llaike was eualrlcd to give 
a riev^tiii 11 to the I'^pie^sioii, .iiid to convert the 7C«( parallel betvvcenCiiureli- 
nieii and Dissmiti.s into a jiar.ilh’l hetvv'ceii Piolestants and Papists. 

“ Tiave w«‘forgoc tliat v *■ aie Ictf'H'iluir ii / Have we forgot lliat we are Pro- 
,-'\o. I'u; \i)ii f(>iget,tha1 \ou are ('Iiurchoini. 

•Af'tii all, I am mi ihli' to discover wlieie llie /'e/.cii/ lie- in reeomiuoinling the 
liistribution of th*' Litiiigy \vith flic- Uible. CaUiolies give no Jiihlr ut nil; 
vv'hereas I contend for the 7.h/i/c tvs miicli as any man, tliouL'h 1 object to our losing 
-'ghf of the W'hs, saj s Dr. Mihier, of all 1 lie evrois ot Popery, there 

Is non* moie d-ingiooes,* ih.ui tliat ol'tiyiiig the Holy Setiplurcs ut the bar ol 
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tlioso (loctriiics are iloivcd from the lliMe, .which we belief^© to 
be correi:i>/j/ dciived from it. 1^'or^ thougl^, witlioiit the Bible, the 
Liturgy has no support, yet without the Liturgy men are loft in 
(louhty whether tjio p^rineiples of our faith,should be enfbraced by" 
them, or not. \\ itliont the ratury-v, thev want a mude^ to lead 
them to the Established Churcfi. W'illiout the Liturg}, the Bible 
may be ntMipplicd to doctrine ^nd di'^cipline most discordant wjtli 
our own. U here tlie C'hureh of iLiigh^ul then'forc is established, 
tlie Bible and the Liturgy should be united. JAjr jce/v/Christian 
j):!i U citiu r fiJ|^ds, o» supposes that it llmL, its peculiar tewets in the 
Bible. ^ And hence the Act of Lniformily expressly enjoins, that 
HO Sermon slndl be, jneaclu’d or Lecture given, except in tho 
Ibiiversity Churches, till after the Liturp.!/ has been publicly 
read." 

It is worthy of r(‘inaik, that tliough the Sermon, from which 
this extiacJ was taken, pas-^t'd throueji so many editions, aiul was 
g(iu'iall\ lead, f m\er heaid of any objv'ction, that was made to it 
bv the friends of ihe eslablislniteiil.^ 'j'lie National Soeiely \fas 
avoweilly founded on \\\Ki finidoniented prinnple of that S<;rmon ; 
and in the Addiess to the public, which was jninlod at the head of 


llie of talliliic nioii. Itnt tiu* ti .il. wliicli t Iia\e nnilonnly niufJo, is 

llie Inal (if tli ■ b\ tlio Iwhlc, iiol tin- ItiMt' liy tlie tatiir<;y. i’lil, ':tT 

V.as .iccii'-cti 'll i)i\ aad iiiidv i cuci.''-i.iuccs, Mlii;-li would lia\o pre- 

VI iitf'd iii\ luiiii; lifctrd, li.id I l.ecii picsotsl, tlio wiude ii''st'in!)^y was imprc'sscd 
uitli till''lulin'i, Mi.n Ihe Marirau I tVol’cssor liad so f.a dcparti'd flora th('prin* 
ciples of d. I'lotcstaiit, as to iiiai'it.i.H tliat tUo liiblv hIoih’ coiitainf’tii not all 
tiling's, whii'ii .u(‘ iieci's^nij l\)r -•ii! rut ion. It In tiuo, liiat no oiu^ vcntnicd to 
say .>0 111 /ifisvO'o tcini*-, (‘spccMlis as i liad doc’anvl in that '.ery Addu-ss, wliicli 
l)i. 7 \litiiai ttit'ii held 111 ill,s'hand', tliat tho llihk' was the “ onbj t'oiint.iiii of re- 
lifjioui) lnithi ’ ]>ut menscniplc ii(;t lo iminnnlc what tiny dare not assert. 


TncJ< ( d an hnnoi wa-> (“onfi'i i id on (hi-S oim om, winch I belies c was ^vith- 
ont I'lcctdont : foi at Mi(‘<ii-.i pidjiiC Mcdiii:; at IVi.lh ttV r»uildin".s after the 
Serinoii ss.is preached, it svas rc.so|v»'d ((In.' Arclibi'hop of Cuntirbmv himself 
bein;r in tlie Chair) Inal the piildication of it •"lu'iild not be deferrocb as usual, 
till the tune of ciiciilatin;' (he Socis'ty’s packet, but fliat it should be piintcd 
iirmrUiairhi on uvt auul of its jricMt iinportance. This resolution i;ave rise to 
the fix I' o( laxo editions of it, xxliich preceded tlie Society’s edition, rOusisling 
of five tliou'-and eopii's. Hut how greatly siiexir il may be appiox<‘d by the 
Jrimds vj the esluhlishiiient, I must of cou.s'’, and indeed for (his very reaioii, 
expect dial it xvill he assailed by those, xvlio aie uimtiling that the NationalP^ 
JtcligioD slimild be inaJe the foumlation of Natioual Education. 
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tho Resolutions, for tlio rogulalion of tluit Surietv, tiie Litiir<rif 
was mentioned by vamr, as essential in relii,doiis instrneflon. The 
principlq, uliith, when applied to the instru^eliou of LliUdren, had 
been illustrated in iii;f Sermon by <lie system* )f i)r. Bell, was 
illustrated in the same Sermon, when apjilied to aduKs, by the 
practice/)r tlie Society‘for promoling Christian ivnowledge. 
B’etuoen^he system,of Dr. Bell, «nd llic practice of this Society, 
which is UfSoeiely for /b'(;/cs and Prayer liooh, there is tin; same 
'analogy, as between tlx' system of Mr. ] Lancaster and tin' otlu'r 
Society, which is a Society for liiO/en aknie. 'I’b'- ap[)Iieation of 
tho princijde to tills "^^llu'r Scieiely was impHed however in the 
Sermon, and not fori’ially ery>;ci.sCf /4 But'When.the Address to 
the Senate, which ('onlains jiri^cisely the snatc aentimctih as tho 
sixth section of the S( rmon, and si-xersil sentences even in the same 
ti'ords, exliibilt '1 an a)>})llcation <if tlio principle to this Society 
/h/ name, it Vas (hen disebvored, that the general priiicijile, for 
wliicli r had coiit( nded, was e<[ually dsKctc'd (o tho Lancusloriaii 
Syslt'iii aiid the I'.ibU; Society. It was ihen discovered, f.liat senti¬ 
ment.'. W'lneh were apjnoved wlu'ii supposeil only ap]>lieabh’ to the 
foinier, wiio matter loi lepioe.cli when it was found that they 
applied to lilt- fatter. And (lie limdainental principle of iIk' whole 
S<‘Miion appeaii il in a nViC liglil, as si>oii as tlu'etc';'?// of it was 
di.slliietly pereejved. d’lye very men, theietore, who had .supporied 
me irrils application to the n ligious insliuctioii of Mr. Laiieasti'r, 
(among whom I may rei koii Dr. Miliier himself,)* wine suddiaily 
converted hito zealous opjionent'^. l ivoii fivionilsliip was sacriticed, 
and it W'as determliiod that iho Author of tii^ Addre.ss should be 
cnisliod. The ro.sult is known; the Speeches made on the occasion 
are befoie the [lubJic; and 1 ha\o now' presented my di-feiiccx 
But tin analogy of tins Society to (lie Laiicasteriaii System, ex¬ 
tends only to its ojieralioiis at fiame, or wliyre the Church oj iTw/g- 
is established. Its opeiations are not only uriobjec- 

tioiiablif, hui hip^hhf faudahte: and, lliougli 1 think they have been 
greatly cxag^iTUted, tliongli I think they ha\e been described in 
ternis^ v\liich violate both liulli and candor,* they are certainly 


• 4 • 1 • 

* I (liavv this infcrcnrc iVoin Dr. >Iilnci‘\s roadiiicfes^ when 1 waited on him, 
to Mil»sciiL)0 to liiv Naliuiial Society. 

^ Sfc tho .'\p])«iulix. 
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productive of great and unmixed good. The Liturgy of our 
Cliurcl) has no concern wjth the distiibutioii of Bibles, where 
Christianily is prt^esspd under a different JWni. Neither duty nor 
interest rcquiie ns, in this case, to do^ more than distribute the 
JMhle. I'or this purpose I would gladSy offer tlie right hand of 
fellow sliip, not only to Prote'itnnts of every description, j^ut to the 
moinbeis of id/ other chnrche^', disj)ers|yl throughout the world. 
I'or this j)urpf)se, we should (d/, as Christians, engage on equal 
terms. J3eing\concerned a/i/ic with the distribution of the Scrip¬ 
tures, 4eing alike desirous of promoting#the general cause of 
Christianity, we should act (^n a principle, which Kas common to 
(dl. The w'elfare of the niiii'crsq/ Church w'ould be promoted, 
and the welfare of the Church of England would lie unimpaired. 
But, when PioLeslant Chnrchmt^n and Protestant Dissenteis com¬ 
bine for the distiibution of Bibles (k' home, and -j Society thus 
compos’d omits the Jjiliirgi/, because the Dissenters could 
not otherwise jiartake of it, such a Society is foiincd on terms 
of iiiccpialily, and the siarijlce is made on the pait of the 
church. 


V. 

That its dangers will increase in proportion as the Liturgy is 
disregarded, is not the surmise of a gloomy imagniation/but 'd fact, 
rccord(;d in thc' annais of our country. 'I'iie history of religion iu 
the reign of ('liarles the f irst w'ill espcciallv supply us with matter 
lor serious reilcclion. Some time before the Liturgy wwh formutlp 
nl)o(ished, we may (iisfco\er in tlu; writings of the English Di\ines, 
not only of the puritanical, but even of the royal paity, such 
traces of indifference iu this respect, as will assist ns in explaining 
the subsequent events. I’lie very WTiter, who is qiioted^by Mr. 
Vajisittart, though a godson of Archbishop Laud, and a declared 
enemy of the puritans, had a notion of generalised Protestawtism, 
which perfectly accords with the notion at presept cntertaincyl by 
thc advocates of the modern Bible Society, fn a passage irnnic- ^ 
diately preceding the sentence, which Mr. Vaiisittari has quoted 
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from llie works Chlllinjiworlli,' this celebrated writer exj)lalii.f 

himself iiuthe foliowhit;.words :—lly the Religion of Prote.slanfs 
1 do not underslaud the doctiine of Luther, or Calvin, or !Me- 
iaiicUion, nor the Confc.siiou of ^\ni»Mstn, or Geiuwa, nor the 
Catechism of 1 Icidelbeifr* nor the jlt/iclrs of (he Chunk of 
J'J/Wn/n/, Mior the Hannonv of Protestant Confessions.” 
conics the sentence, that ^.the Bibl«i only is the licli;j;icin of Pro- 
IV-stants.” ^ The Piolestanlisin thercfoie of Chillingworth, was not 
the Protestantism cxpressc'd in our latnif^y ancr Articles, r hut 
Protestantism in (he ohstract, that i^, ah.liaclcd from all furlicu- 
lar Confessions of Pjvth, and anioiii; the‘rest, as he esjiressly 
declares, from that, whidi is adrijiled ijy fla^ ('hurch of I'lii^land. 
Indeed it is well known that Chil!in;^worth had o//yV<7/o/rs- to oni 
Lilnriiv aiuLViticles/ thoiwii he was inirodneed, in two of the; 
late speecht's, Sis w vonqxutifm for Latimer and Pidlcy, who were 
CFanmei’s diief assistants in compoCnr^ the Lilnriry and Ai tides.^ 
But though Chillingworth, as appears from the preceding extiact, 
rejected from his general notion of [holestanlism the parlirnhtr 
Creeds which he mentions by nanu', hr cmild not lefnse to admit, 
that some Conseqneni’i's most he deduced fiom tin; Ihhie as YVrticies 
oCJt’ailliMt Por he adds, a few lines aiterwards, that Protestants 
receive nothing, as matU-r of faith and religion, In sides It 

(namely the* Bible) and the plain ienfru'^nhlv (uxl iioiu/ntci/j/e 
Consequences of it.” But Pioteslants of ceen/ description, Iiow- 
ever various and even opposite in their (qiinion.-., claim se\erall> 
for themselves the honor of deducing from the Bible “ irndVaj*- 
able and indubitable consequences.” 7’iie doctrine of conditional 
salvation is an “ imhibitable consequence ” to iheAiminian; the 


' Mr. \<inbittait Im not luentioticd ia irhut pah cl' iiis v.oiks tlie scinciu-c 
is contained, but it may be seen on tiumn^ to puKC ti'JU of llie I’olio edition ol' 
1704. • 


* See tbc article Chillin^worth in tlie Biographic Britnnnica, Note (K). 

^ j5or is this the* only difference between them. Latimer and Itidloy, who 
were born more than a hundred years before. Cliiliingwoith, weie ediieated in 
•be Chnrclt of Home, and became Protestants. Chillingworth was educated in 
the Qiircb of England, .ind went over to the Cliureh of Rome. And thongb 
be became a Protestant again, he became, as we sec, a ger.erahsed Protestant, 
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docUiiu; of absolute <lccrces an “ indubitable conscquonce^’ trt'tlie 
Calvinist. Tlie docliiiics of llic Trinity, ihc Atonement, and the 
Saciainents, nbich the Church of l']ngland considers as “ indubi¬ 
table consequences ” the ISible uould be so, if the Unita¬ 
rians and the Quakers were right in the consequences which thetj 
deduce from the Bible. But the consequences, which they deduce 
appear “indubitable’’ \.^J them: and since they appeal us well as 
ouVselves to the liih/e alone, we canne^i, according to Chilling- 
wortli’s own delinilion, refuse llien: the title of Prole}t(infs. JSow 
the iu)tion of '/tOY/Z/sCf/ Brolcilanlism, \\hich admits of no refe- 
I cnee to any puiiicu/ar Creed, was v.cil adapted to jirejiarc (he 
minds of men in tlie reign of Charle.'? the First, for the subsequent 
abolition of the Jhiglish Liturgy.* And if tins svstcin of gencudised 
l^rot(-slantisjn, which is likewise maintained by Mr. Jyaucaster, 
continues to be maintained in the practice of tlie modern Bible 
Society, and in the \indications of it", advocates, waj may appre¬ 
hend the same ctfi ct from the opeialion of the same causic Men 
bi'come so enamored of the Jbcilestaiit in the ahfilrael, that they 
abstract lliemselves from lh(' l^iotestantism by laiij established. 

if we piocccd in our impiines, :md examine tin; several ste})s, 
which intcivcncd between tlie mtrodiK'tloii of tIds notion of gene¬ 
ralised Frr>le.stunlism, and the abolition of the Liturgy altogether, 
we shall find additional matter loi serious leliectiou at tlffe prci«.iit 
period. The party rompnlu iidcd under l!i<' iiaine of Puritans’, 
wliieli was daily ineruasieg i.' numhers and power, were seeretly 
allae.lied, as well to the di'iciptinc, as to the of Calvin, 

though they continued to affect a regard for the Jdlurg;, till tln'ir 
plans weie ripe for cxc^culion. But, as soon as Jaiud, Arclibishop 
of Caiilerhury, and ^^’entvvovlh, Marl of Straffend, weie committed 
to the Tower, the J.oiig Parhameiit began to concert measures 
for its total abolition. The lirst step was taken hy the upper 


* Thfi reifbratod work of Cliiningwortl), ciititleJ, The relij'ioii of Protes- 
taiils a safe way to Salvation,” wliiclilu’ wrote after his loturnfroin Popery, was 
first published in Id;!?. It was lu^lily esteemed, as a controversial work,, 
the Catholics, and vv.is imivcrsally read as soon as published. But it servi d the 
cause of tlie Puritans as mueli :m. the. cause of the Church; inasuinci. i.s ilie 
Protestantism, vvliicli it defend'', is ('nuruliscd Protestantism, according to the 
svsttin of Mr. Laiirastcr, and the nioderu Bible Society. 

i 
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House ill March 1*0 10^1, a Connnitlcpfot' reZ/tf/oj? was ap¬ 
pointed, consislriu^i; ol'/tv/spiiitua), bul ofinmporal Lords, 
\^ith pouer to <“aH lo tlicir assistante sutch Divines as they ap- 
]M«ned. Having dcha'icd on ihe siibjcct oV thb five Points, and 
condcnined tiu' .//v//////////i'expo.sUiyii, tlie Connnitlec proceeded lo 
a reformation of (Ik; Liiib'f^ij: Init afUT \arioiis debates, xxhicli 
continued, nearly t\ir) month-., the Committee broke uj) without 
coming to .a decision.' \A measuitj, aciopted about the same time 
J)y the House of C on\mons, was more, elleclual, bjecause it went 
on so broad a basis, tiiat lijt* object in conlemplauon was no't inj- 
inediately peicei\e(l. The puritanl(;al |)urty in that house, uraier 
the pretence of reinovng the aji\it“l)*V»f the epi.sco|)al party, wlio 
saw dangcis to tlic church aritiing iVoni eveiy (juarter, proposed 
the following oath, which was called the. Ihoteslation. “1. .7. /». 
do in tin; pre.scnce of Almighty (jod, promise, \owg and proh'st, 
to maintain ftiid defend, a.s*-far as lawfnlly 1 ma}, with my life, 
power, and estal«‘, the true lefortned IVofestaiit re)igio)i, expressed 
in the doctiine ol the Cluirch of iingh iul, against :dl i’opci\, and 
Popish innovation within this lealm, conlrai '. lo ihti .saul doclriia' ; 
and according lo the duty of mine alleglaiua*, 1 will ntenntain, :ind 
del'end his "dsjesty’s loud person, iuinor, atul estate. ’^ 7 lu‘ 

et)i,scopa|^paitv, not avvaie of the iicncru/isim^ system <iiThe l*nri- 
tans, and supp. ;<ing that l^hc woids “ Protestant lodigioa ; \press(.al 
III (h('-i!off/inc t>j' tin' (Sliiiri h of Eir^UiU'l’’ meant the PioKstanl 
Heligion exjuessed in tin’ Litiir^i/f that is, :>c<uidmg lo the doe- 
triiu' and dK.eipline of the Clnireh of Ln;il:i.-id, n.s hu law estii- 
blishcd, very readily concurred in lijis oatli ot’ Prot<’s:ntion. But 
d.i V ,-o<.>n discovered, that lh(' y.ct < . / oh|e{'l of the Proti'statiou, 
was instead of hiipporliw^ tin- lainriiy, which the Puri¬ 

tans now lalledlhe Service Book, ivi: on the I.Tlhdav of tlii' same 
month, wiien petitions wen' piesented to t!ie lliaisc ot Coniffions 
by tlie two IJnivmsides in favor of liie v.'hnicli List.iblisliment, and 


' Coliiti’.'s Kcdcsi.i'.liciil Hi^n.iy, Vd. in p. rg'i. 

^ I 

'I'he wIioU; » 1 ’ the I'ndi.'lnlwti, wlinii ci iituins also oilier matter, maybe 
! :i 111 Kiisliw 01 ill’s rii'itoiioal Colles'lniis, loin. p. :jll. 11 was proposed and 
talvi'ii on iMaj lolt. 





the episcopal party appealed to the late Vro/estation in support of 
those petitions, the in^ority of the House, ^Fh;ch consisted of 
Puritans, eame iiniJieiliatelv to the resolution, tiiat the VNords in 
question, “ are not to be extended to the manUaiuiiig of (Uti/ fori/t 
of zcorsJiip, discipline, or »;oviinnient, lior of rites and ceremonies.”* 
\\'ithin a few nior^tlis after lliis resolution a bill passed both 
Houses to exclude Bi'^hops from a seat in »P.irliametft; * and the 
Kin" was at length coinpiile<l to grdf liis assent^ ‘The Liturgy, 
having fallei^inlo (Uicredil, began now to be laid asivlt'^ thougli ilie 
ush of it was continued by the l'q)i,sco|)aliaii.s as tlic only means of 
prolohgiiig the I'xistonce ofjhe still establislied eliurcli. Nor wcie 
the Puritans themselves Ic^s aware of it* importanee. 'J'liey de¬ 
termined tlu'icfure, to take the t'arliest oj)porl!mltv of preventing 
the use of it altogetlu r. When the ei\il war had broken out, and 
the power of the Convocation was at an end, the l^uiliamcnt re¬ 
solved to appoint in its stead an of Diifiics romj)osed of 

members belter suited to its jmrposo.’ This ikwv Assembly of 
Divines was not composed entirely of spiriLual ])ersons, for some 
of the most zealous membeis, both of the up{)ev and lower house, 
are placed at the head of the list ; and scattered among the names 
of its inferior memhers are lluise of tinaje Prelates, the Primate of 
Ireland, w ith the lJi.sho|).s of I'ixeh'r and Ihistol. Tlje Asse’ubly 
soon ado{)t<‘(l a set of Kesoliitioiis (p'#i‘senled to parliament in the 
form of a petition) of which the eighth was, that '**lhv 7vlf()le bothf 
and practice of' Dopenf, ma\ he totally abolislK'd.’"* Now by the 
expression bod\ .<md practice of Popiay,” they I'oifjd only mean 
the doetrme and discipline of th(‘ C/inrcfi of ' Knglanil, which was 
still established by Jaw', and ^^as alone therefore the body and 


*,Tlic wliole Resolution is given in Rushworth’s Historical Collections, Part 
lii. p. 

- This Bill is gi\en at length in Scohel’s Collection of Acts, p, el.* 

'• The onliiianr c foi'this Assembly is given in .Seohel's Collection, p. i‘2 — it. 
It is dutcfl JiDio t ',’, 11)4,1. The names of the peisoJis ap|ioiiited luo ali eiiunie* 
luteil in this or<tii)aiiee. * * 


♦ Rubliwoi th’s Collection, Part III. Vol. ii. p. oj:!. 
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practice” which coultl nho/ished. Indeed the terms Lilurqy 
and Popery were f.mon;? tin; Puritans spnottymom: and at the very 
time they were destroying the Clinrch of '‘England, they iiuaiiahly 
preteiide^h tlieir inensin es were directed" agdinst the Church 
of Home. '* , 

At lengll’on tlie Gfkh of^ August, lG4.’5^ t!\e l^or.'ls and Com¬ 
mons assendjlcd in [)a*’liament, re|)ealed, at t)io .suggestion of llii.s 
Assembly, the A< ts nlnchXtd been passed in the leigiis of h^d- 
Witrd and i'lli/abeth, in siipinnt of the Liturgy, and tyiacted, tliat 
it b(; no longer useil in any jdace of pidilic woiship.* '^J'he icasons 
alleged by the Assembly of I)i\;iies^*arc givem in the. Preface to 
tin- Directory, which tlifv substituted*/)] the Hook of Common 
Ih iiyerA Thi'y allege that “ (h(;»*Liturgy used in the dim eh of 
Kngland, notw iihstanding all the pain.s and rtligious ina'-iuions of 
the compilers of it, halli pro\eiI an ofl'ence not only to luaiiy oi 
ifte (jod/i/ at lidliic, l/nt also i*u l/ie rcj'onncd cltnivln's ahioai /:— 
that.tin; J^re/alespnd their farlion Iium; labored to raise theoli- 
inatif)n of it to .siicli a In jghl, ike.—that tin; madt' (heir 

advantage this way, boasted that the Common l^rayer came up to 
^ a compliance with a j> I eat pa.rl of their ser\lee, fvc.” d’henuprm 
they di'claie that they ha\e„agii'ed to .set aside the Cioinmon Pr.iyer, 

“ inU from any love to novelty, or intention to di.spaiage uwv Jirst 
lieformers,— !mt .that wo ^nay m some measure answi'r the gra¬ 
cious pro\iden(''; of (joil, which at this linn; calh'tli upon ns for 
further Reformation.” Put the Litiirgy, though the usi- ol it was 
prohibited hf'[)id)lie, contiimed to be used in^pinati' houses by 
the friends of the estabhsiied ehureh, whose mimbcis were .still 
cou'-uleiable.* d’he Puritans liieiefoie, wh«) now go\lined in 


‘ .Sot-'scotn'l'i Colloctiwu, p. 7.), 7C. 

- Tlie Dircctorj, so r.ille.l iVoiu its roiiiiiuiiiiR (I'nrrinm'i in rog.ird to tlie fomis 

of public wysliip, is piiiucd in .Scobel'.^ Collection, j). 7 7 -‘j‘j. 

/ 

Before Ibc Litnrir> was aholi.sbed, petitions bad been prcscMiled to Barba- 
incut fioni various conn'.ies in I'.ivor of tiie e.sl.iblislied clnircli: and tlioi’!_li tbe 
means of prociiriii" sif;iiatnrcs to petitions at (hat time are not to be i-oinpared 
with tile piesonl means of proiMiriiifi tlieiu, (lie petitions in f.ivoi of t!ic i st.ililisiied 
ebnreb wire sij^iied by aiMlyJiftij ttwusand. Sec Collier's Ecclesiastical llistoiy, 
Vol. li. p, CJv?. 
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( ' 

Parliament^ ^^eIl knowing tliat the use ot tJie Lilmgy, even lu pri¬ 
vate, Mould keep alive t^at legaul lor ihe.CImichj whicii (he 
wished to extiipa^e, yhtaiued an Ordinaiic^ in the rollow’iug month 


of August^ hy wliieh the use of tin* Litiij’^v was piohibited “ in any 
pt ivalc p/ace urjami/i/,* undef the peyahv of live j)')mKls for the 
first ofFeiiee, ten for the*s('cond, and a vear's imprisoiiini^nt forj:he 
lliird.‘ ^ y ’ * 

No sooner was the Taturgy thus finally aholisl'K'd, than a dis-' 
pute arose bc^wecti the Presbyterians and the Inilepeydents, the 
latter iif whom dUsenUd flom the Hi’Zi'fi/ vstnhli'^ficd ehnreh, and 
were called, therefore, in t^i?ir eontroveisies with the foimor, the 
llissenting ISrethien.^ 'i1ie IwVio ir//, wlneli is a s\steni both of 
doetiine and discipline, having been eselianged for the Directoiy, 
which rillates more to the latter, the lnde|)cndeuts, who would suffer 
no contiol, ( ither in the one, or ii^ tlie oilier, a|y)Iied the same 
terms to the DireeUny, which the Presbyteiian^ had ajTjilicd to 
the Ijitnrgy. Ihe nerv chuirliini’h in vain atlemp'.ctl to resist 'the 
dlsacnlcrs, hv refusing that toleration, which men of eveiy 
religion may justly claim. ^Mkwaie, lest out of eow'arfli('e ye 
tofoa/e what (lod would nul have lohaalt d,” said one of their 
prtiaelieis in his hermon hefoie the (Commons. “Take heed of 
Toleration," yMi.\ anotlau'in his Si'rmon belbio the l.ord. “For 
God’s sake, m\ Lords, let us not icaive *a Rejon/tafidn, which may 
need a Tolcralioti." ^ lint the intiderauce of the* PiesLylerians 
found a counterpoise in the phuer of the tinny, whi< !i was thrown 
into the scale of tin* Independents. In this manner was*/?''.( //i//nt’set 
afloat, as dociiiiie'had been befoie: and public wot ship in the 
chnu’hes of tins kmgilom was ii'guiated l)v the diseielion or cu- 
})rlce of the oflieialiiig minister, lienee the number of religious 
sects, whieli arose about that period, eM:eedeil all that are rcfborded 


' Sea Scobel’s CoHoctioii, p. 97. 


In Id'tS, a book wii'. published in London, called, “ Papers and .\n.svvers of 
the Uiasenting Bicthn.n, and the Coniniittec of the Assembly of Divines.” 

* » 

^ These Sermons were preached, the one on iMairli iit-Vtli, the other on Ajnil 
29, IdlG. More e\tracts of the same kind may be seen in c. v. of the work 
called, “ A Century of Presbyterian Prcuchcis.’^ 
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ill the catalogues of JrVnflnns, Rpiphanius^ and Augustine. One 

of the celebral(Mrj)i('arli(’rs of that tnac, said in a Sennou before 

the ParliaTiient, “ Tlnn^ is such a numerous uiertjase of errors and 

heresies, that I Idnsh (o repeat what sonui liave aftiniicd, namely, 

that tliore are no le.is t!iij»n a hit,aired and Jour .score se\e- 

rul heresic’s, projiagated and s[)rea(l in llio ncigliboniing city, and 

many of such a nalm'''ei il\at 1 may truly say in Cabin’s language, 

the errors an'dinnovations, under \AhiMi they groaned oi' late, yeais? 

\\ere but lolerabhj tiilles, clnl«hon’s play, eom])aifx! with these 

damnable doctrines of ilevils." * Ibi^op l]ev<’iidge in liis Sermon 

on tile l^ixeellency and l^si lnlness of'the Common Pra\ei, (a Ser- 

^ * 

moil wliicli should be read by (nery member of the Ibble Socieh f 
says likewise in lefcriiiee to that ag»', and to tiu' abolition of the 
fdturgy, ''' l\’i)i)!e being depiived of lliai, whcieby they." should 
have been eddied, weieMmnyeili.itely tos^^t'd to ami fro with eveiy 
AVind of doclime, mild at length many ofllu'in lell into the nio.^t 
pepiiicious and damnable In'ri’.sies, that were eMrheaidol' m the 
Church. Yea to.cthi'r 7cit}i the Li/ur>j^;/ they laid aside all ihs'inc- 
tion between saen d am! coeKnoii thing', by whieli imam.-, th.e 
whole nation was in danger of heing .■^.jni'ad with pidfaiu ne.ss and 
irreligion.’’"—Yet the veiy im n, who are ih->( ilbed in thesi'ex- 
traces, had till' iiilile in nna^lanl use: the seetarie-. of that age 
were ready with^l U xl of'Veiipture for cicn/ occuncih c. whclher 


' Scf IMr. TJi.iulv'.oi’. mg .''l l iiion tor llu' taking o'’ Ciw^li r. \I.'.o iii tlie 

yrai 1 lOn, (iiliicli \wis ioinal alli r liic lal.ngy /agm? to Ik' itiglortiil, .ukI 

atlir llicabolitioii ol M> "Mi. laliiaij', 'i t'als na'lic ( i< m\iii;jii, 
jtiiltli^licri a hook coiilaiiiiiig inaiiv unions I'ai t-., iiMik-i tlii' till'' (>!’ ‘‘ tiaiigrnid, 
Ol a catalogiK-and (liscovery of laaiiy of tlie < riois, ll^‘I(•^i(■^, M.iMili', niR“-, and 
poniieions jnactiro.s of till' Soclano'ol’ tins tiiiii', unlod ni.l artcil in Kngland 
tin ..'C fthir Iasi jiars." I would j'.ivlicnlail' rci'oiiinii iid a jiuioal of this book, 
to tlioso goiitli'inui who now coiili nd for l!n di.stiilniUoii of liii' It.hir nhou’, 
l'\cn the Iinjniinuliir oflliis Hook is a cm luis docuincnt; it rnii-. tuns, Kcadcr, 
that thou mayest di'cvni the nnsrliicf of ca-i li'iiisiical tiiaicliy, t'lc ii’'.nsfrons- 
iK S'C of the Jiim li affccli'd I'ul, nih" i, and kc vnii iicd to be wise to - obi n ly, and 
tear aiid^.sn.speei (iic jnetended A'lic iJalits, \ appro\c tiait Miis 'fii..*i'<. disco¬ 
vering the Gangruie of so Di’itni sbio.gc sl.onld l>e ii.ij'iintui.” 


^ 1 take tins oppoitunily of rciiiindin,'' flic advocates ofttie Hildc .Society, 
that by llieii oirn aeknow b dgnient, the Hible i.'capable of pei. er.'iOii, or ihi y 


would not be perpetually boasting, that they givi. it without note oi coiuinud. 
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tn\ial or important. With the IVible in '^lei? mouths, they over¬ 
turned both the altar and the thront'. But tlie^j had the Bible 
aloney or imaceornpayied v^ith the TAlurgi/ : they eipoumled, every 
man from ins owm capric-e: and tlie secta^^es became as numerous, 
as tile interpretations of llie Bible \\ero>various. 

t (i 


The tender pdije with leuny fists unsgull’d, 

And hr was most, that loiidj^l hawl’d. 

Th('S/xM't uave the tloctoial dtiifce, ^ 

Amlevci N nieinher of a eoinpaiiy J 

wSis ofliis Trade and of*his liihU' free. S 

Tlain triiliis enuii^)i4br needful use they found. 
Rut men would stilWje itehirni; to expound. 

3:!aeh was amliitiolifs of the ol)seurest»|)Iaoe, 
Nonie.isiiie l.i’iii fioui h'jou'hil^e, all fioiu nyttcc. 
Study anil pains were now no more Iheii eaie, 
Tt.ili weie e.splaincd hy./’aso/te atidbij praijev. 
'J'liLs was (lie fiiiit tlie pen an spiiit bionehl, 
OeeasioiK tl liy zeal, aai^liille f/ioi,:^ fit. 

AVIiiIe mow'ds unlearned, with rude de.votiuii waini, 
About ihe saered viands, hn/and swaini. 

The fttj-bloteII le.it ereates a evawlni" lirnod, 

And turns to nnif'^ots what was meant for food. 

A tlionsaiui ilaily sici.i rise up and die, 

A thousand uiore tlie p<‘ii^hed n^ec supply. 

So all Ihe u<(: we make of IleuM n’s diseover’d wdl 
Is not to have it, or to use it ill.* 

a » 


' Diydeu’s Reli^io Laioi. V.'JO.Al'2‘1.—By way of eontrast, ^ot ouly with 
Bishop Bevcri(l"e, hu/even with the Calvini.stie Divines aliove/quoted, I will 
:idd a passas'e fi oni Dr, Milner’s Speeeh, which he introduced almost immediately 
after his <-eiisiire of my'position, that (lie latni "y .should accompany the Bible. 
“ It is my firtn belief, that if Dissenters of all denominations, by no moans cx> 
clndiiu'lioman CatliolH's^ or the memhers of oiu own ooinmunion, did but read 
and study tiieir Bibles moie constantly, and vvitlnnore devout eaii* ami applica¬ 
tion, and with more of a diroet view to improve the heart and correet the prac¬ 
tice, ('firi.'ylians of ear 1 / thnomination, icitfmil exception, would approarh nitieh 
nearer to on<‘ another (liaii they now do, iroiiUl actiialhi coincide, or natrlij so, in 
7 no.<tl tssenluils, ifc.” Surely, Dr. Milnei, with his k:iowlodn;e ofccelesiastiealliis- 
toiy, a knowledge, whicli he himself proelaimed in his own speech, could not he 
j-;noraiit, that even in the e.'iscntiats of Chiistiaiiity, very different eoilelusion* 
have been drawn from the Bible, and by men, of whom it would be very unjust 
to say that (hey had not -tudied it dcrouthi. There is, however, one nnJthod of 
producing unifortnihj ofscniinient amoiti' those, to whom Bibles arc distributed, 
even if they receive not the Brayer Book, and that is, by the addition of Tracts. 



1 have thus shown, as well from history as fiom argument, that 
lire Liturg) is cssoutial to the welfare ol the eslablishcd church ; 
and that in proportion, as the former i?i disii'garded, in the 
same projtorlion the latfor inustj.bc endangered. I have been 
tlie moia <liffuse on this subject, becair^c among all the w riters, 
who haveViigaged ift the eontiovcrsy about the modern Dible So- 
cii'ty, 1 do perceive niat any oife, e.\cept ni', sell, has pointed 
‘out tlu' dipiger ruisiug to the establish(>d church, ireyn the piactice 
of neglecting It) gL\e the l'*raijcv /iooAwith the llible.' 1 liave 

4 

« ^ 

Iffor itivtanrc, they, who withhotti the ^.itin^y, arcornpany the IJihIc with C.ilvi- 
nislie Tracts, 1 he liihle in sk<,7i company, will he ujufonn iii the pruduction of 
t'ulviiiisin. 


' Tilt; i);e"<:in(* 111 iiiy Sermon a! ^St. Paul '', retalive to lliis siilijeef, Iia'. tiron 
aJieady cpiotrd in llie fonrlh seelion of (Ins pamphlet, and tlio ad ire.-s to the 
.Se'iate eoetdins precisely the saint'stniliiiients, Ifavinj^ st.ittd tlie tiiiieol (‘mind- 
almnand other eirnimst.inees if lati\c as well to the ttiic’fViit as to tlie I 5 i- 

ble Society, I proroedt'd as follows : 

'I'lic two Sofieties rinree in the very laiiilahlc tiljjecl ofdisliihntin" IJihles 
holh at home and ahrf atJ, Ihoncli tiic nuinher t.l’ Uihles disliihiited li_\ llie hitler, 
especially abitiad, ffieatly eseeeiii the nuiiih. r tli'-Uilniltid h\ tin former. For 
not only are the liintF of ilie latter imicli snpoiior to those of the foi nei, hnt 
those funds aie t'niitloy* tl in tlif d'stiihiition of IJ.hlcs oiilij, wiit'ic.is the lantl' of 
the foiiner are e.mplojctl parily on Bibles, ji.utly on J’^'i r-Books, and p niK on 
iielifrions Tiaets, wi'ieii are in unison witli the docliine and tliscipline of (lie 
l’st,)i)l slied Cl'.m (li. '* 

4 . 

‘‘ Fiom this slmii "'.tateim :i!, it appears tlial the forniV,r, or tlie toiotviZ Society, 
IS not only a/h.We .S'e,nV;/, loii hhtwi>-e p’.liat (he otlier is no/) a (Vjvis 
^.'I'loid Society. With lln'(einn r it is an iiivaiinhlo iiiic, in proiiiolim; t'lnistian 
Know h d^i‘, to keep in \ ieu the Doctrines, winch the inembeis of tiie Society 
helicM'oii.l maintain. Fspeeiidly w’liere* the Clmieliiol laiglaiid is csnii'isln d, 
rhey^et ri'-ider it as th,ir duty to promote Cliistianity, not iimk r fooy fviini, Init 
tinder tliat [i.o lice.lar loriti, w!ii"!i, above every othei, they are y,hM 2 ;ui to support, 
wliieli alone is the/wo ■<- ot ecelesasiieai and even of civil preferment. In con¬ 
formity with ill.it rule, the , Sock tv for pi('motiii^>- Chiistian Knowled:;e (tlie 
findcnt Billie .'‘oeic.ty) distrihate.s, in its lie,me eireiilatioii, as well the Liturgy 
tin Bitile : fei thoneli in the spirit of tine Proti stantisin it aekiiowletJ!;e'the 
}Jihie'^^ the oidv of roliiions tliitli, yet it kiiow.s, from tlie ovpeueiice 

i)fall aics, that the waiets of fiat fountain s,il! he clear or tiirbi/1, iiceoidint; to 
tin-elv.ptiel iijo whirli tln-v are diawii. .Veal as the iiieir.heis of the Society 
('tlioiiih without rep roach to tliose whose belief is diti’evcnt) that tlie doe- 
tnnes of tlu; Lilingy aie LJiud'n deiued from tiic Bible, tliej consider it us 
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read ap:ain \vhat was written by tlic two ^rirxdpal combatants, Dr. 
Wojc’sworth and Mr. Dcaltry, and I (!o not iipd any to 

this (iangcr, thongl) the* more 1 consider it, tlie more I am con- 
\incc(l of its m'i«nkude. It is tine, thanlie onestiou was airitated 
wliclhcr religious tracts shonlil accompany the Bible. ]5ut this, 
k a ipiestion, of very infetior momeiu to tbe yiestion, whether the 
Liiurgt/ shall acconipain the Ihhle. 'i'lvc Liturgy is ^fie criUrum 
of tlu‘clmichman. 'J he l.jiliiriry, by/^Iie law'of the land, is the 
test by which churchmansliip i.s .‘iTitvA Whoever rejects the JJt{ir- 
g)/, coasc's to be a Clturch/naii. But in respect to 'tracts, every 
man'may exercise his own judgment, not only in respect to the 
choice of them, but in .A'.specl to the question, whether hp .shall 
omit them altogether. 'I’he pj77//nry duty of a Chnrchiiiau is to 
provide the* poor with Bibles and Prager Bu(dis: the jnovidiiig 
them 'Mill 'J'rarls is onl\ a .sceondary <’on-»Kleration. No haiin 
can be done by giving tlie Praifer Itmk with the J?ible : nnirh haiin 
mav be (icne by giving Tracts whU the Ihble. On llie other hand, 


tlioir iinli^gmsabU' iliity, to iniileliic one witli llie otiicr. In lred nini'nniiilv ni' 
(loetriiic can never be piodiiccd v.itiioiil an adlieionce to lijis iiile: for rrery 
('liri.sti:in party oitlicr I'nnii, 01 tliat it iiiids, its peculiar (loctriiies in the 

liible. lint tlm salntaiy rule, so neee'.s.irv to [uoinote iiiiiroiiinty, so ilesirabic 
liiercfore b\ every Inie Clnin'lnnan, ainh'ot bi' observed by Hie nio(/er» liibio 
Society . forsneh a a||e would not only lie eo;iitiary to its,pre.scnt avowed object, 
but absolutely inadmmible iVoiii tlie very i'on.ililulion of tbeySociely." 

I atn aware, indeed, that tlie tdirislian Observer (under tlic head of Religions 
Intelligenee for neeeiulier Itili) I'las iiditrinod lii.s leadeis that a Noble Earl, to 
whom I sent the Ai'iKiess, has eonfuted it in tiie following single/entenee. “ Af¬ 
ter all you linve said, I am wholly iinalile to see, liow the most extensive circula¬ 
tion of the Kible can pos«ibly injure the Chureii of England.” I admit that the 
Noble Earl did write to me a Letter eoiitaiiiing this senteiiee. Rut it cannot be 
.a confutation (.f my Aidlicss, for this plain reason, that it is no contrmiiction of it. 
The very Address, of "hicli it is here called a confutation, recommends the eiicnla- 
tioii of the ltdde : for it describes that ciieulation as a “ very laudnhic object.’" 
The very \<l<lress, tliereforo, whirli is thus represented by tlie Clirisliaii Ob¬ 
server, and Indeed by other advocates of the modern .Society, a.s inimicdl to the 
ciroulatioii of the Scriptures, is itself a proof of its hc'm^fi iendhj fo that circula¬ 
tion. I am ecpially with the Noble Earl, and tlie whole army of my oppoiioiiLs, 
who are areiistoinod to say the very same thing, unable to eomprehenWtow'' tlie 
most ejetensive circulation of the Rii/reati possibly injure the Clmrch of England.” 
TJie poiut, on which 1 am at issue with tlieni is, vvhetlfer the Church tif England 
may not possibly be injured by nil EXTENSIVE OMlSalON OF THE H- 

tfkov. 
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niucli *^ood may be l)y the addition of Tracts, if they are 
])fvperl}/ olioseiiand I IhUl'vv liuu: is no collection of tracts, 
Avhicli upon the wfiolc is iiioic entitJetl do a[)probatioii of the 
true Churchman, lliantlir twelve volnnics pubjishdkl by the Society 
»for promoting Christian Kiitn\ledge.' 

But let u/reltirn V> the l/lturgy, anti take a review of the seve¬ 
ral very iuti^rcsting facts recorded in the preceding scclion, which 
deserve the more atlention^rs ilu'v have a striking similarity to the 
etynts notc pa''^ng before us. Vre have seen, that in the fnst place 
was introduced a system of gcitvyaliscd Piotest.miiMn, of I*po- 
tcstantisni in the alis/ntef, or of Piolestaulisin nbsh aUi'd i\oii\ all 


* Tliij (’ollcctinii is arraimcd niidor tlti^ tollowiii® heads ; Tiarts on (!ic Tfoiy 
Seriptnres, on piiljln; and private {devotion, on lijc Catediisni, on Coiifiniiation, 
on Itaptisin, on tiie Holy (^niiniuiiion, on Christian doctrine and practice, on 
pailieiilar dnlie.Sj ip/aiii*t common on the education and in'>trnction of 

childtcn and families, .c'ainsl I’nperj, aijaiust laitluisiasni. Trai ts avail. lOi- 
an; pai tiesilaily useful in the piesent aije, wlintevcr opinion iiia} he 
formed of tins, or that iiai'lieiilar Tract. IJv Taitliiisiasm is not meant a \\ ell- 
tcinpcicd lelivioiis /cat, v.iihoiit wliieli no Clei'vjinan eaii he esten-ively useful. 
In rcli.;ioii wo should have zi>il, and also mmUrdtinH: we, lml^t only eii(Iea\ oiii'(said 
.Sii Kiehard Steele) (o keep f.re out ol tlie one and fiost out of the otlur. 'llie 
advocates of tlie Btiile Society, vxho ceMamly avoid the extreme of/ees/, j'ltfer 
llie 'fiacts av^anisl I'opeiy, vsliich ^^le \eiy cxeelleni, and veiy useful, lhoii"h 
tiol tlie oyiUj 'fiaet-., of u'lieli ui’ stand in need, lint there is a juculiar atlvanlu^e 
in ruioliiiif the Ti.iets ’icaiiiit Pnjiery, an advantage of a twD-f'old ndture. 

Tor siiuij (he tiliaii'li i.f Koine admits Tradition to ho omcsoiiico of authority, 
and the Bible annUur sciirce, every true I’rot^^st.iiit, when ar^uiiiv willia 
imist contend ib» lla alunr. And as the very yiatutr of the coiifiov(isy 

Vetween Critliol'es at .! I*rotest;iut>v excliules all considi'ratiiiii of the Litnifii/, tlic 
Traits ajjaiii't Po[ieiyI)y mir most dislnifiiiislied Diviiics, will siijip'y ptissages 
in .ih,iii<iaiice ; wiicie mention is ni.ule of the ftihir a!oiii\ and ym mention is made 
of the lAliir^ij. Jience the praeliee of rhe modern Hi hie Society appnn.mtly 
jiLstifiod by siuh didii'!,!:!-ind names as^'illotson, and Seeker. Hut would Til- 
lotsoii id.d Seeker in a co<itroveisy witli Disseyiters, have approved the ttisiiVnihon 
of till' Hiblcalone' ’.V.ud.d would ispcei.illy the hitter, who wrote Leeiures 
on the Church i'(;hi,uAn, ha .c jii-stilicd (ho nea;lcct ofuivinaf the Pr.iyei’Hook 
witli the HiWe i \* e ii iv e alioady seen wiiat Bishop Heveridge, who was a cyyytcm- 
porary of Tillolsoti, ihmi-lil on liiis subject. And Tiilotson himself, fluninli bred 
anioii" the l^iuitaas, mii.sj tioiii Ins own knowledge of the mischiefs wliicli aiose 
from (he neglect of the i. ioray, h.ive been induced to abstain from recoyynmnding 
that neglf'ct. IJe willi.\i,iw, that tlic grand distinction between Piotest.iiit 
ChurchituTi and Pi<.li staiii i '<■,<.a/e/ t lies in tbe adoption or rejection ot the Li¬ 
turgy. He kmw .dto, U. it tie' ovutliiovv of the Church, of which he was a wit- 
’K iis, uroeceded not lioiii i'epedi, but Protcsluulj Dissenters. 



^.iculiar creeds. This soon became the favonte system of the In¬ 
dependents. >\iid we know that it is a favorite system with the 
present,advocates of the Bible Society; fof they soar Into the 
regions of high Piotesttintisni, till Me Church of Eug/arid entirely 
disappears. Of the generalisii^g system we have seen another 
instance in the famous Fr()test(tlio)i^ which ilie Puritans proposed, 
to the Episcopalians: for while the latter si^tpo^d that the mem¬ 
bers of the House of ConunoiA were protesting iwjnvor of the 
Eiturgy, the former, though tising the nanw Tcords, were pratesting 
against it. An error, which bears some resemblance to it, is very 
prevalent in the modern Society^ where we find jiroteslations so 
very comprehensive, as not t^ compiehcnd \he Liturgy. When 
the Asse/nbhf of Divines was institr/ted for llie express purpose 
of ad\ancing the cause of religion, it was honored w ith the names 
of l/n’ee Jhshops, and two Heads of Houses in Camhtid^Tc.' These 
things are worthy «)f notice, because it /Jas been said, tliat the mo¬ 
dern Society can never be injurious to 'die Church, because several'* 
Bishops and Heads of I louses have joined it. I'm thcr, the yhsem- 
bit/ of Divines, when they had formed the resolution of abolishing 
the presented a petition to J*ailiamcnt, to abolish ‘^the 

body and practice of Popen/." At present also, a Professor of 
Divinity is accused of Popen/, l)e,cause lie pleads for the JJturgiy, 
The /hsembhf of Divines, tiven when aside nhe Liturgy, 

declared they had no in^ntion to disparage our first lieformers, of 
whom they speak in terms of the greatest respect. In like man- 
nee, the advocates of modern Society profess enthusiastiaxegM'd 
for our Reformers, thongh tliey think it unnecessary to distribute 
the. work, whicli those Reformers composed. 'Hie Assembly of 
Divines declared that “ the Providence of God called on them for 
further Reformation.” Whether the tfjh^dern Society will lead to* 
further reformation, is now the subject of iutjuiry. But there 
was another feature in the Assembly of Divines, which w'e may 
distinctly perceive in the modern Society. It consisted chiefly of 


* I must not, however, neglect to mention, that the Marffarel Professor was a 
member of this Assembly.—The names of the members are all given in tlic Ordi* 
nance for its appointment, printed iirScobel’s Collection, p.It is remarka* 
ble, that no HeaiLs of Honsea, and no Professors at Oxford, were enrolled in this 
Assembly of Divines. 
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Calvinists: and the Calvinistic Clergy of the Churcb f^f England 
are generally iiieriijbcrs of the modem Society* Now a raan,‘<wIio 
adopts the doctrines qf Calvin^ cannbt be zcaldmty attache to our 
English Liturgy. A Calvinist may-in maVij/mpeefs have a great 
regard for it: but lie cannot bzLve much pain in parting’ with it, 
as it abounds with passages*so decisive of cowd/t/odfl/'salvation, 
that no ingenuity'can ^torture them into the language of 
decrees.* indeed we know that the English Liturgy Was so offen¬ 
sive to the Calvinists of Scotland, that the very attempt to introduce 
it in that country produced an insurrection, wliich ended with the 
solcihn League and Covenant, t? which the English Calvinists 
acceded. And this very /issembtif oy Divines declared, in the Pre¬ 
face to the Directory, that “'die Liturgy used in the Church of 
England, notwithstanding all the pains and religious intentions of 
tlie compilers of it, hath jproved an offence, not only to many of 
the Godly at home, but also to the reformed churches abroad'* 
'Now the foreign churches, which go by the name of reformed 
churches,’* arc Calvinistic, the others being called Lutheran : and 
tlie persons, ,to wliont the term Godly" is applied, whether in 
ancient or in modem times, are easily understood. 

Lastly, let us remember, that the language holdcn by the Calvin¬ 
ists in the reign of Cliarles the First exactly corresponds with the 
language now holden by many of the advocates of the modern So¬ 
ciety. For a more intolerant and more persecuting spirit was never 
witnessed, than is frequently disjikued in their writings and speeches, 
as sufficiently appeals from the examples only, which arc quoted in 
this Inquiry. The only difference is in favor of the ancient orators^ 
who had the candor to declare their meaning, and to exclaiiir without 
reserve Take heed of Toleration." 

V Should it here be asked^hether, arguing from analogy, and the 
experience of past ages, 1 am apprehensive, that the same measure 


( * Wlicn, our Litur?y teaches us to pray, that the restofoHrhfcnjay.be pure 
holy so that we Hjay come to eternal joy that the miiiistcrs of'Christ may 
8Q prepare tlie, way, that we may be found acceptable’in his sight y—that ive may 
sirpass throngii tMngs temporal as jinaUg to lone not the things eternal ;r-t}jat we 
mayjw falUifiilly serve him in this life, tliat we/ail wo/ JtiwWy to attaip Iub hea- 
,ietily proiuises ■, such and similar expressions it is impoisible to reconcile with 
^ Calvin’s doctrine qf salvation, which ontifcly saciarfes coaditiouality. 
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w!licB^ finally adopted by the Asseribly of Diviiiie>s, will be 
adopted in th^ present age,, direct atteitipt will be made 

> to abolish the XJturgy by .a* formal appeal to th£ Legislative, I would 
' answer that J.do*not*svi$pect,it. But 1 am not without apprehen- 
. sIdhs, that soipething smilar a^I be attiSmpted. ‘ We kno.w that the 
Littirgy, by the laws of this country, is*the Te^t of the .Churchman ; 
and^ that a repeal of the Sest Act is a thing, which* has bepn 
already attempted, and is certiiniy not ali^doned. §ince therefore 
the indirect mode is the most practicable, we have^ the most 
reason to apprehend it. And here let me ask every cool and impar¬ 
tial observer, whether any thi/ig can be better calculated to prepare 
the wayfor a repeal oY the Test Act, than ^le rapid progress of the 
modern Bible Society. In proportion as the Liturgy is disregarded, 
in the same proportion must the Test, which in other words is the 
Liturgy itself, appear unimportant. Indeed, if the Liturgy, is of so 
little consequence, as is now repieseitfed, the Church' Establishment 
cannot be worth retaining, for it is the Liturgy, with its rubrics, 
wlii c constitutes the service of the Church. That the Dissenters 
.should unite under the banners of this modern Society’ is not a mat¬ 
ter of surprise. And, if they unite under its banners for the very 
purpose of obtaining a repeal of the Test* Act, no one has a right to 
blame them. It is their interest to do so, and, if Churchmen 
incourage them, the Dissenters tliemsolvijs are fren from reproach. 
But beside the Dissenters, it is well known that a consriderable body! 
of Churchmen are friends to q repeal of the Test Act. And, if - 
they consider the progress of this Bible Society, as adjprding the 
means of obtaining their favorite object, they liave a two-fold 
advantage in view, one of which is the removal of a restriction, 
which they consider (whetlier truly or not) as impolitic and 

* M' * 

That there are Cliurchmen and Statesmen, who are not only 
desirous that the Test Act should be* repealed, but consider the 
present progress of the British and Foreign Bible Society,“as the 
most ejff'ectual means of obtaining that repeal, can hardly admit a 
doubt, The speech.of Mr, Whitbread, at the late meeting atTSed- 
ford few the formation of an Auxiliary Society, is so decisive oivthis^ 
subject, tliat further evidence is superfluous. After dwelling with - 
pleasure on the advantages of having the Bible alone, he said, ** be 
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firmly hoped and loeli^yed that in a time much shorter than could 
have, been anticipated, Christians will maintain.their Christian 
character and profession, without regarding the^ points of differe^qe 
which, subsisted among^ them; The baiTierJWw this time might 
be considered as broken ({own; and it should be his endeavour, to 
demolish and prevent the vastig^e orit from being left." ‘ the 

barrier bytween Churchmen and Dissenteils, tlie barrier interposed 
by the law of the land,\i the Test^Act. What therefore can we 
< conclude, when it is said, > that not a vestige of this barrier shall 
remain, flian, that a repeal of the Test Act is in contemplation ? 
And the progress already made toward the effecting of this pur¬ 
pose, by the rapid advance of lhe”\hble Society, (to which we 
have had nothing similar, since Peter the Hermit went preaching 
the Crusade) was viewed, iii such a light, that this barrier even then 
was represented as broken dozenJ' And, if it was broken down 
by the Auxiliary Society at Bedford, what further havoc must 
have been made on this harrier by the Auxiliary Societies, now 
established at Colchester, at Ipswich, at Huntingdon, and in the 
University of Cambridge ! 

I know indeed, that there are other Statesmen not inferior in ta¬ 
lent to Mr. Whitbread, wjio espouse this Society w'ith equal zeal; 
and yet, when the repeal of tlie Test Act is proposed (as Mr. Whit*- 
bread intimates, and which Ihe Dissenters are really encouraged to 
attempt) will think it their duty to oppose that repeal. And, as no 
man would designedly encourage whal must tend to facilitate a mea¬ 
sure, which he disapproves, we must conclude^ that every Statesmaiif, 
who is desirous of retaining the Test vVet, avid yet promotes the 
progress of this Society, promotes it without apprehending the inju¬ 
rious effects, to which, if the arguments already used have any vali¬ 
dity, it , must ultimately lead. I sincerely‘lament that 1 have the 
misfortune to differ upon this subject with men of such distinguished 
abilities, and such acknowledged integrity, that this difference alone 
is sufbeient to excite a distrust of my own opinion. But I have 
considered the subject in all its bearings, and perhaps with more at- 

* I have copied this passage from Mr. Whitbread’s .Speech, as printed in the 
' CainWidge Chroniefe of December 27, 1811; and, as it was inserted by order of 
the Bedford Committee, the Speech so printed may be ,considered as ao official 
document. 
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tention, ^«n can possibly be bestowed on it by n^n' tn h^li situa^ 
tions. It is of all subjects, on which I ever undertook-to. write,the 
most intricate and^eryle^ed. And, l!iough*at various times 1 have 
instituted inquiries, which demanded clc^e reasoning and profound 
thought, 1 never entered on a subject, which required so pene¬ 
tration, as the present. It is a subject of so extraordinar^^a natui^i 
that, while orators, whose wisdom never ^oes beyond Jthe surface, 
feel competent to decide, there are points in it, whi^i may elude^i 
the discernment of the most sagacious and profound. *Nor is it 
didiciilt,to assign the reason. 

There is notliing, which sq,prevents men |fom seeing the danger 
of an object, as, when in the pursuit of that object they are anima¬ 
ted by religious zeal. With the prospect of extending the universal 
church, men lind itdillicult to contract their views within the limits 
of a single church. Witli the prosperj of proniulgati.!g the gospel 
to distant regions, where its light had nc\er shone, they view, through 
a glass inverted, the danger at home. And to the danger, thus di¬ 
minished, they are ready to close their eyes, if the removal of that 
danger obscures the glory of the prospect. But if 1 have suc¬ 
ceeded in presenting that danger in its Jrue light, stnd its natural 
magnitude, we have then sufficient guarantee that it will be a\erted 
as zealously, as it has been inadvertently promoted. 

If I have succeeded in presenting that d^mger in its b'ue light and 
its natural magnitude, we may then also be assured that every other 
Churchman, who is swayed by religious motives, will L« ready to 
apply the remedy, which shall appear most conducive to its removal. 
Their regard for ihegeneral good will outweigh the private feelings, 
which accompany the acknowledgment of a mistake. They will 
recollect that the wiselt and best of men are liable to error; that 
they are especially liable in the great and important concerns of^i^e- 
ligion; and that there is wo subject, in which, from its extreme intri¬ 
cacy, men are so liable to error, as in the present. We have J^urther 
assurance in the repeated declarations of distinguished Ciiurchmen, 
who have often declared, that they never would encourago-4he 
Society, if they perceived any danger, and who are pledged there¬ 
fore to seek a remedy, when they do perceive it. And those respect¬ 
able Bishops, who have honored the Society with their patronage 
and support, to whom no man of corfimon |ense would ascrib^ dis- 
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honorable motivrs^ since the higher our ranV thi^ n^ore deeply . 
we involved in considerations as well pf-intejresl^ of;d4|^,!^c^, 
respectable Bishops, who, as constituted guardiatis of the, churchy 
are^more than other men r/)sponsible for every ^ct, .which .may e»-. 
danger will, I am confident, e^aniine, with care and impartialjityi 
the argunjents which^are used in this Inqujty, and, if finally tliey, are 
of opinion, that danger eJiets, will suffer neither time to be Ipsl, nor 
^abor to be spared, in the application of a remedy. Nor is - the 
responsibility much less witli those, who preside in the two Univer¬ 
sities : for if the Society is attended with evi/, it receives a tep-fpld 
augmentation, by being^fixed in a sea^of education. If an evil is 
great when only heat, what must^it be, when established in a place, 
where the youth of this kingdom will be taught to embrace it, 
and to disseminate that evil throughout the British dominions? 

■ VII. 

' t ■■ 

Having explained what I apprehend to be the chief da?iger of the 
modern Bible Society, J ought not to close the Inquiry, without con¬ 
sidering wh^t remedies may be applied. But before we consider 
what may be applied, let us consider Avhat may not be applied, 
because the question will be thus reduced to a narrower ponipass^ 
andinmre easily''brought t<!i a point. 

If the Church is in danger from this Society, the most effi^ctu^ 
remedy, in \he opinion of its advocath, is, that Churchmen in gciierU 
should bed)mc members of it, and thus obtain a® preponderance,over 
the Dissenting Interest, On this account Mr. Vansitl;art, iiijhis 
Letter above, quoted, hopes that the time js not far distant, whcntl^ 
Bociety will be patronized by the whole episaopal bench. , " This” 
(sajV Mr. Vansittart,) “ would appear to me the most effectual 
remedy for any supposed danger from ihedme.nling ittfluence in the 
, Bible Society ?”—But is it not ^wing to the dissenting iifuence, 
that,vwhqi the Society distributes Bibles at home^ those Bibles, are 
iiot-afcqi^anied with Prayer Books? Are not Prayer Bopk^qm^^ed 
for ty|Hf!fery reason, that it is a joint concern between CJiurcJiuien 
' an^lljllwscnters,? it religious Society, consisting'of Chur^hru^Hy^s 
m^ng to prevent it from distributing both Bibles aud .Prgyer 
l^ttpks. But as soon as the dissenting infuenqe is mixed with, the 
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Church iti^uencff the distribution of the Prpyei Book by a Society 
sO'^oihfwsed is ut otice prevented. Even'therefore/the^whop^f 
and dll'th^''Clergy id ^jEiigland’and Wales* became inembera of the- 
Society^ if woiild 5till teniaih a Society for Bibles cdone. * No prc» 
ponderahed whhtever, on the part of the Church, could alter the ao^ 
stituti^h of the Society. Tlie evil cohs'eqiaBnfees, tbercfore^o^rieglect* 
ingf to give the prayer Book \rith’the Bible/ 'it^tead of b^ng <f^*« 
nished liy an accession of Churylimen, are .‘§ally increased by it. For 
every addition of Churchmen is an addition of contributors to the^ 
evil.*' ' ' ‘ 5 ' ♦! 

If it be said tliat Churchme^ ^^ho become nienibers of this So-* 
cietyi are’not restricted in thei7 individual capacity'to the distribution 
of ■‘the Bible alone, I answer that the very circumstance of their 
joining this Society, though it does not actually prevent their procUv 
ring Prayer Books elsewhere, has a natural and necessary tendency 
to diminish, in the opinion of Churchrjcn themselves, both the impor¬ 
tance of the Liturgy, and the consequent frequency of its distribu¬ 
tion. As this tendency of the Society is very important in its 
ctfeCts, and yet in general is not perceived, it will be worth our while 
to ahalvse, and examine it in its several relations. 1 would not m- 
sist on the additional difficulty, to whiclj men are exposed, when the 
Bibles and Prayer Books, which they distribute to the poor, hiust 
be sought in izco Repositories instead of one, because this Additional 
difficulty might be overcome by a proportional increjase of steal for 
the Book of Common Praver. But the misfortune is, that as-the 
difficulty increases, t|ie inclination to remove it diminicfies. When 
nien are accustomed to procure Bibles frons a Society^ which fur*- 
nishes 'Jt the same time the Prsiyer Book, they acquire the habit of 
Associating the one vvith the other. But a habit of, a contrary dc- , 
scriptibn is acquired by belonging to a Society, which furnishes the 
Bible alone, lliis habit occasions &. forgetfulness of the Liturgy, 
with a consequent indifference to it. And this indifference is inereased 
by a co-operation with those, not only omit the Liturgy, but 
T^ett it altogether. Nor is iner^ indifference to the Litui^ythe 
'sole 'effect of this Society. Men are always inclined tojusti^the 
cOp^Ct of the Society, of which they are members; for in so doing 
tliey justify themselves. Hence it is, that the juridamental *law^ 
this Society, the^distributing' the Bible alone, becomes, 'even among 
Churchmen,' m the first place ft matter qf excuse, and gradintlly a 
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matter of apinohatwu^iUW at length the apology mufet be madi by 
those,. who for its union with the JLiturgy.- Suoh iartfee 

consequence of this«bousted union botVcen Qmrchmm and Dissen¬ 
ters. When men of different religious priuciples*are accustomed to 
act 4 ) concerty and to act on the priimiple of one party, that principle 
not only^becomes the leading principle of the whole body, but gra^ 
dually approves itself to the whole body. When Churchmen, who 
have 3 l Liturgy, and Dis^bnters whofhave none, agree in forming a 
^Society, which by its constitution excludes the distribution of the 
Liturgy, till! whole Society conforms to the principle of the Dis'sen- 
ters. For, though there is a prinrjple, which is common to them 
all as Christians, namejy, the distribution of the Bible, yet the prin¬ 
ciple, which is peculiar to the C/tuKhman, is wholly disregarded. 
Hence arises that notion of generalised Protestantism, which has 
been lately the theme of admiration : and because the Bible only is 
ihe religion oli the Brotestant) they disregard all distinctions, ^h.ich 
separate one class of Protestant^ from another. In this manner do 
Churchmen become advocates of a principle, which, if they had 
never belonged to this Bible Society, they would probably have 
condernned. 

til the,preceding paragrjiph I have estimated the tendency df 
this Bible Society to produce an indifference to the JLiturgy, 
among Churchmen in general: and I have shown that the bare 
connexion with it is sufficient to produce the effect, even when 
unassisted by the operation of o/Aer causes. I have taken nothing 
for. g^ranted<> in respect to any peculiar doctrines, which those 
Churcimiert may espouse, who are the most zealous advocates of 
this Society. Hie arguments, wliich I have here used, have 
derived,no part of their energy, from the consideration of that bias/ 
which the principles of Calvinism may give lo those Churchmen, 
wh 9 *>are members of the Society. I have not argued from the 
practice (whether i;eal or imagiyafy) of Clmrchmen supplying the 
place of the Liturgy with Ca^iistic IVacts: though, if it be 
true, that, such Tracts (or even verbal Expositions) are conomu- 
niej^d wim the Biiile, the omis.siop of the Liturgy may be more 
easily exclaiued. I have left this consideration to those, whose 
may afford them the means of more accumte mforme- 
tion^^^ have here appealed to np fact whatever: I have deduced 
aui^i/erchce by the sole aid of abstract reasonmg. 
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But facts may be produced, and facf» iiic<6ntrbvertible, wHicIi 
^ffut the truth of the inference beyond a doubt. The speech^ 
writings, which have been lately given to *lhe publ^,,' contain 
decisive evi(knce on -this subject; and 1 sincerely rejoice, that my 
Address to the Senate has he^n the mdans of bringing the Adrc* ' 
cates of the Society to a full explanation on this subj^t.' The 
tendency of their Society is now apparpit.-* And the^mewa^’of 
averting the danger of it will'be the more readify applied, in pro¬ 
portion as that danger is more distinctly perceived. It would b©^, 
a 'xVkste of time to quote every sentence, in which my objection, to 
the distribution of the }iihl*ts alone or rcithout the hiturgy has 
been publicly censured. Quotations have been already given from 
the Letter of Mr. Vansittait, rnd the speeches at Can^bridge: 
and after such authority, w e need not appeal to other Letters, Or 
other speeches. It is snfticicnt to say that my objection to the 
omission of the Liturgy has been coiidemned by the advocates of 
the Society; that they have generalh/ condemned it, wherever ,llie 
Address has been noticed ; andtliat the most distinguished of these 
advocates have been the most strenuous in their reproof. The 
FACT therefore, that the practice of neglecting to give the Prayer 
Book with the Bible, is \io\v justified, and justified by Churchmen, 
themselves, is established beyond contradiction. 

Shjill''w'e recommend it therefore to Churchmen to become 
members of a Society, which not only has a tendency to bring the 
Liturgy into neglect, but which already, as w'e know by experience, 
produces that eft’ect? If Churchmen, by becoming members'of it, 
learn to justify the omission of the Lituigy, it cannot be supposed 
that they will correct thatVmission, by supplying, individually, what 
the Society in its corporate capacity •withholds. If they leam to 
censure the position,'that Churchmen should not content themselves 
with^^iving the Bible alone, it would be very extraordinary if they 
afterwards conformed to that poifition. And, since the vindication 
of the neglect in question is 'Mnetioned by the authoiity, riot 
merely of minor orators, and minor letter-writers (whose number 
indeed is now considerable) but of distinguished and exaltedHCfta- 
racteks, whose opinions mri'it influence the public, it wonld ^be. ^ 
poor consolation to produce examples of churchmen, who, though 
members of this Society, are seusfcle of its defect^, and endeavour 



exertions. - For such example^, 
nj*t Cfialy ?^e, exceptions to th(? genera/but cxccptionii. 

oCl tM W,e.must argue, not “from, jiwg/f' 
^ ipsltancc^ but from the gc/rera/ character .of' the* Speiety, ,^nd 

And what arc those general effects, but to bring intp neglect. 

linked church‘d When C.hu''<^hmen and Dis- 
seirtert..pnitf5'ift{Or. society for the .distribution of the Bible alone^ 

, ivetr where tbe;Church of England is establislied, and Churchnie 
confpcfp ts).thii3 regulation, because the Dissenters could pot other- 
wbesji;^ with them,,they sacrifice thfir ozen principles to those of 
the Dissenter ^—If thp>opurations of ttie Society were confined to 
foreign coimtrie.s, the objtxtioii, rvltich i.s founded on the omission 
of the Liturgy, would at once be removed. The Liturgy of a 
particular church ha.s no concern with the distribution of Bibles, 
where that church is not esfabUs/ied. But where it is c.stablislied, 
we* niMst either preserve the criterion and teat of that establish¬ 
ment, pr abandon tlie establishment altogether. When Churclimen, 
and. Dissenters therefore agree to act on a principle, which excludes, 
that criterion and test, and excludes it where the Church of Eng-* 
is,established, an union of such partic.s on s?rc/j! a principle, 
musti uUimatelv lead to THE RUIN OF THAT PARTY,- 
WHICH MAKES THE) SACRIFICE. 

When Dissenters distribute the Bible alone, they do all that is 
requisition their part. They have,no Liturgy to distribute; and 
consequently omit nothings mIucIi either their duty or their iiitcrest- 
requi'res. , ,But, when Churchmen, mIio have a Liturgy, neglect* 


A« far ajv I. ctin-jiiild.-s the very reason which is a-V'l^ned for not givinjj the 
Prayir^Book witli fh'c Bihlo, is a reason why C'iiitrclimcii $hvulcl be careful to 
•Meteor from that.jtc^'fcct. Tiie more desirous tlie Dissenter? niay be, thSt the 
Pr^f, .bo,tlic move desirous should Cimrchnien he to riis- 

^<iwtoit.> Bnt if l.'Hmlorfiland Dr. Milner rightly, be considers the objection of 
the DUae|(ter?, to tJte:Utin;;y, as a reason not only why ^hnrcliincii may omit the 
LilimjMifahcn they give thp Bible,, but why they may omit it with for 

he tojlHn^he ad<*ptiopof tlte biturity “ ii not to be expected while DUsentffj 
^«P^^deBomioatiov*8 ^^dhere to their present system of cerembnHJS Und cfaiirclj, 
would pot represent the distribution of tiie alonr, as .a th,iiiij^ 
rijf^'canttQt.lt^ .d<p)e tpith safety, nnle^ accnmp>|mcd witl\ the C’orrestiw of 4 
P^er Book of tiie Chpvdi rf England.* 



t6''dislTibute it 'i^itli'the Bible, both duty Suits'ncigilifijtSd'^ 
oft’ Mrtrpart. They neglect the distiibitfiotY of tlie book, 
c6)isiihihs ii^e Cljufthman, They make ^|f>rdaches dtereibfe^lo^' 
tbO Cmiventicl^, whife the Conventicle ma^s tip aji|)i’oaejlldiW 
the Church. Thus the ChurcUis undegnined, ivhike Coii^reS^ 
t?cfi^Vetnairt$ enthc. ' , * ^ >♦'*** r, 

So loti^ therefore*^ as the BrltUh andU Foi'eigli Bildb 
retains itt present consHtutiotf, I cart di*9Cover no othsf i^medydbf 
the evil, which has been the subject of this Inquiry, 

Churchmen should withdraw fioin it, and transfer their CcMitribfl^ 
tions and theii influence to thjt true Chuich of England 
the Society for piomotingChiistian Knowiddge/ 


VIII. 

* 

I know, indeed, that Mr. Vansittart has prepared against this" 
piopo-^dl so redoubtable a dilemma, that the advocates of the’^ 
modern Society regard it as impregnable. If Churchmen wItb<L 
draw themselves fiom the British and Foreign Bible Society, One 
of two consequences, sajs Mr. Vansittart, will inevitably follont. 
The Societ) Mill cither tease to exist; or, it will be conducted ia 


• I wHl here take the opportunity, in reference to the preceding Note, of 
e.V|>o<^ing one of the many misrepresentations, to which my Defencifof the Cbtucl^ 
lias exposed me on every side. One of the Oratois at Huntingdon,Vhose speech 
is recorded in the Cambridge Chionicic of January 10,1812, took the liberty hf 
informing his hedreis, that there was an unnatural son of the Church, who did 
more tlian intimate that the ciiculation of tlie pure Word of God without note 
or comment endangered lici, and thal those Senptures stood in need ^< GOXU 
ftECTIVK.” Of the misrepresentation in the first part of this senthiceeflougtt 
has been said already. Bnt as the Orator lias here ascribed to me a term,’' whidi 
I have ncter used, ahd I have the chanty to suppose that he did it by 
misted perhaps by Or. Milner's Speech,” it is necessary for me to declare, ^41^ 
only that I never applied io the Liturgy tlie term Correctite, bnt that I hare never 
spoken of It ill such a lUannei, a^ to warrant the conclusion that I tenskfegktbd. 
tdtnrgy as a Corrective of tlic Bible. On the bontrary, I repfe8eilted,dii HmC 
Very Address, which has been the subject of cHtScianr, thc^ Bible ntthk 
of the Lilues:y, not the Liturgy as a Cotrficfive tf the BiUo* See the passage 
quoted in Note, p. 126, where 1 recbrnmi^d the liturgy OH the gromid that '*-rtM 
doetnnes qf the Liturgy are correctly dcii\ed from the Stiff. 
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Dissenter^ alone. Now I readily admit that from 1h.Q«Si 
premiees, one of these two consequences must follow, and there-; 
fwahat no exception pn be taken to the dUemr^a iiselfj Let, us 
nm»t attend to the application of it, and be^n of course, with the 
part of the alternative^ 

^ /Un the-first case (says Mr. Vansittart; you would have'crushed, 
ao'esibBoment, wlikh hfls done more for the diffusion of CAris- 
tiilniti/, thairhas been effected in thfe same space of time in any 
age sihee jhe Apostolic; which has in seven years been the means 
af preaching the gospel mf/fy-four languages. This would indeed 
hc'pwtting out one oj the eyes oj .Briton.”—Now even were it truCf 
that the exertions of thik Society in foreign countries were entitled 
to the*panegyric here given them'* by Mr. Vansiltart, I should not 
hesitate- to declare that if its operations at home produce tjie mis« 
chief, which 1 have been endeavouring to sliow, that mischief will 
not,.be compeasated by a translation of the Bible into fifty,four, 
noi-fe»-fi/wes fifty-four foreign languages. That system of univer¬ 
sal philanthropy, whether political or religious, which carries men 
ao far in their general benevolence, as to find “ one of the eyes of 
Britain” any where but in Britain itself, must,' in spite of that 
very patriotism, which Mr. Vansittart himself possesses, lead ulti¬ 
mately to the destniction, both of church and of state.* I know, 
indeed, that Anacharsis Gloots, one of the instruments of the 
French'Revoltition, used to style himself the Orator of the human 
rdce, andto assert that a true philosopher, should divest himself 
of the prejudices contracted by the accidents bf birth and educa¬ 
tion-} that he should love all countries alike; and be ready there¬ 
fore to sacrifice his own good to the good of mankind. Nor is it 
long, since a universal philanthropist in this country asserted, that 
a father of a family should love other fiimilies as much as his ozen; 
and in consequence of this extensive benevolence, he left his own 
liwily tmthoutf^d or raiment, and when conducted before a magis- 
ralte, peftisted in refusing them relief. But I am not ashamed to 
acl^wledge that I would rather possess the narrowness of .pater¬ 
nal andjjgatriotic affection, than the boasted universality, which 

that aflfection. 1 w^ould not starve my own children to 
feed ^ children of the stranger, though 1 give to the stranger 
wball can spare from my own. Nor would 1 endanger the Chw'ch,. 
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to which f belong, for the sake of sending Bibl^, howev|^*ntii]i^ 
rous/to^brngn churches, though I would* ^lf^ly;contributet|H>l|l| 
latter, when it can be done with safety to the formed. , , 

Even thereforei|if the exertions of the Spciety. in iomign amnr 
tries were really as gfeat, as they have been represented, 1 should' 
still think, the safety of our ow» Church required the^rsi eoifsicMl^ 
ation. But suice those (Exertions have been representedfiia'.'such 
splendid and dazzling' colors, since they h^ve Hioen con8i^hi|K|ji4 -a 
new propagation of the and since the various* traiiBlatliallS) 

which this Society is said to have made of the Scriptures,ptei^gai^ 
ed by its advocates as a renewal of the Pentecost, when the Aposilhs 
were enabled to speak to alM nations in their several langiiage|ii X 
have thought it proper to inquire into the foundation of these pra^'. 
tensions, but shall reserve that Inquiry for an Appendix, because roy 
arguments in the present Inquiry have no dependence whatever Ott 
the trntli or falsehood of tliose pretensions, though I believe that 
hundreds and thousands have subscribed to the Society in consequeiwe 
of those pretensions. Now it will appear from that App^tldix, 
that the editions of the Scriptures, already printed or caused.to he 
printed by this Society, in languages, into which they had hever been 
translated before, so far from amounting to FIFTY-FOUR, which 
the ambiguity of Mr. Vansittart’s expression, aided by the splmdm 
of his description, might induce men to suppose, amount to a very 
few more than a tenth of that numbcni' It wiH further appear, 
that among the translations, noziz; preparing in India, there are several 
in languages,'into which the Scriptures had been alrea^ translated. 
It will appear that Others had previously issued from thv Missionary 
press at Serampore, independently of the aid of the Society; It wUl 

* Previous to the late qieetingat Ipswich for the formatioQ of an Auxiliary ^ibfe 
Society, Mr. Clarkson informed tlic Public, through the channel of tiie Su^olk 
Papers, that the Society had “ translated the Scriptures into no less tHdn/A^.fftree 
ditferent languages or dialects.*’ See the Ipswich Journal for NoVehrBer isH, 
But when Mr. Clarkson's'letter was re-published in Cambridge, with a snpiGk^M^. 
tion alluding to my Address to the Senate (see Note, p. lOS.) the leameu^^dt/offraKl - 
the precaution to atnend the text of his Author by inserting in a bracket {printed 
or] before the word translated.” Now it makes a material difierrheewheth^na* 
iTcnsldtions are ndtde, or old translations reprin ted: otherwise, we ma^'&ay 
justice, tbit the King's Printer is die means of preaching the gasp^" 
heprints an Englisli Bible. Bnt if Mis is mea^t, men> should uot;coinparb with 
Me day of Pentecost. , . 





ttataiDoit^ the European lai^uag^^ in which ti^ey haw 
^fiaiHrttibeid^oraM^^ in Veprintingdie Scriptures, seme ol^>thi^ure 
' cptdcen tis'eouQtriea, where the Bible is already so commoa ^ini^o 
, cheap* that to speak of this Society as being tki nieam^fpi^o^ 
wmiAe Gaspei*^>m those countries, is really to spe;^ id te^ not 
^nmsd to the subject. ^ And to speak of Germany as wantii^^^ibles, 
* 'foreign Secretary himself has/ir?7Acr^o doner; of Germanyp 

printed tlie S^*rip1ures in Ijebrew, in Greek, in Latin, 

1 10 GennSih, before England had printed them even in English : 

Gtrmeny, the cradle of the I^efonnation, the birth-place of 
v^^bother, vvhose translation was partly transfused into our own ; of 
* Gtrmany^ where the Canstein Bible*{nditid^ony established a cen- 
. ttiury ago, can multiply copies by thousands and tens of thousands ; 
of Germany, where every bookseller can furnish Geiman Bibles to 
^idbyamouiit at a price inferior to fourteen English penie; to speak of 
'SUCh a oountiy as wanting Bibles, is more than could have been 
expected, even from the zeal of our present advocates/ ^ 

/ 'But since it is of no importance to the Inqtuiy now before us, 
■whether the exertions of the Society in foreign countries are sudr, 
»faav4been represented, or not, 1 shall reseiveever) thing, which I 
have to say on that subject, for an Appendix. Af present, let it be 
granted that this Societj has printed or re-printed the Bible in 
fifty*four languages, let it be gi anted also that these Editions have 
been printed by the sole e\citions of this society, let it be granted 
' ihatMOffc of tliein would ha\c been piinted, if tins Society had 
not existed, let it be granted, eved', that these fill)-four editiorr'i 
•nsOwin languages, in which the Scriptures had nexer appeased 
lastly, let it be giaiited that the extinction of these 
foreign tramlations would be the extinction of “ one of the 
mefis of Britain^ with all these concesrious, it is no ueces- 
aary^consequence, that this e)e would be extinguished, if Cburcb- 
1 adbpted the proposal, wh ch yvas made at the end of the 
ipr^ceding section.' For it is not \ ro(.osed that Churchmea should 


* t sm aurwe tbat tbcie is now in thv prcbS a Spereb >o£ the fprcign^Secietary 
Wbkb I bavf been desired to t>ee, and which gives a i erif different account from all 
'thfibaj^n i»id4e/ore^ but all the other speeches at Cambridge, which noW*have 
Bej abdve a mouth in the Cambridge Chrcnriclc,and baveremkihedntiedN* 
thcaothacs of them, might a/«», at this rate, be new-modelled iu copae- 
of my objections to them. On this subject I shall say more in the^Appebdiiu 
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€tast entirelj^ from the f>ropagation of the G^pei m 
' it only proposed that they dioald ^r/m^«r|nei^wntributikm««»i 
ihfluence. I proposed that the^ ahould ovnlmiieNto operale^ iuid 
change only’the tke^um of operation;^, 

' ' ^vil1 be said, that* the Bible. mot fh» 

f the modem oiie.< Bet this be bdinittai^WvIiet'the^if^^ 

rity of its enei^ee be admitted in any’ pmportiomyoitr^e^^y^^ if 
tho^ energies a^e exerted w'nj^vsafetj^ to ^e e&tdbHAod chdKb/ttiid 
‘ the .eii'ergtfes of the modern are not, we had better 
komej with diminished energy jihro'ad; thaii dimi/iiiA. our seehriiy^t 
home^ by increasing otir energy abroad.' If Chutchmen, 
fer of their contributions, ^should not increase the eXertioiuK<yj|«dlte 
' society inthe'sawe proportion, as they would diminish the exertioljs 
of the other, the augmentation rniist at any 'rate be ^ich> aeioiVe> 
commend itself to tliose, nho are attached to the establishment.' For 
a moderate increase in the influence^of a Society, wfajchos^salctiiated 
to support the churbh, must be better than a great inerMSe^hr the 
influence of a Society, which tends to undermine it.;Nor should 
’forget that there is one respect, in which the ancient Bible Society 
is much better calculated to promote Christianity among'Heathens, 
than the modern Society. For the latter is rather 'b 
S ociety : it prepares the way for the exertion of iiiissioxtariesyfoyezi^ 
plying them with Bibles in various languages. But no missiontfty 
can be employed by the Society ; foi* the sendilig of misdonaries 
Would be contrary to its constitution. Now theybmer Society not 
only can, but realh/ does ein*pIoy missionaries for tljp propagation 
of the Gospel, arfd would increase their numbers, wiAi act augmen¬ 
tation of its funds. 1 know, indeed, that the lidvocates of the modern 
Society think notliing more is requisite, for conversion tO'.Ghriig- 
tianity, ‘ than the simple operatioiis of th^ir own'bbtiy.^'' llicy 
•think the Bible, when once distribatedi whether amobg'Mahome¬ 
tans or Hindoos, whether amongt Tartars or Cltinese, willmakett# 
owH wayf without the aid of a rnissionary,>to^ explain, it, 
force its doctrines. But as wc have the authority, not only of St. 

- Patifi but, of obr'Savlotir himself, for believing that j* 

requisjte fpi* the propagation of the Opspel, we maxyeititure 4j[jiast 
to.^ubt, ^Yhe^hec thp ,Bible, 

able^^as is Imagined, to' e^tii-pate, either the.Koran or the 
'dthw fhe VetMm or Ithe Slidslef.^ ' 
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. Let lu n^w examine tfie other part of Mr. Vansittart^s dilemma, 
namely, the Bi^’t^sh and Foreign Bible Society is continued 

•t aUj ;after Churchmen have withdrawn from it, the honor of 
coodtuicling it M^ii] be left entirely to the Di^seiit^*rs. j!\iid here, 

' ex^iabnas My. Vansittart, Shall it be said' that the Dissei^rters 
have'carried^e Word pf God t© every nation under heaMf T* 
--•C^irtainSy not: nor does it at all follow from my proposal, which 
c<m,9i9t#ndt in ahstdinhig from action, but in action through 
awaken medititey. Here Mr. Vansittart asks : “Can the Church, 
dif^^^^lancl,stand so secure upon a narrow and exclusive policy, ;is 
b^^if^erving the bless^gs, and uniting the prayers of all people, 
nftiboa, sand languages?” Now to spCak of “,all people, iiutions, 
and languages,” or (in 'the words of the fornici quotation) of 
nation under heaven,” a5 conferring a bltissiiig on the 
modern Societ}', is, really, to speak in terms, with which their 
exejtitions, however great, can never be conimcnsnralo. Aiul with 
re6pe<$t to the narra^^ policy Churchmen and l^issenters acting 
Societies for the propagation of the Gospel, I should 
think that, if their tmiort (how' greatly soever it might raise their 
powers of action above the sum of their separate operations) yet 
contributed by its operation at home to endanger our own ostablish- 
pient, neither the wishes nor the praises of foreign nations would 
be sufficient to avert that danger. 

Bjut Mr. V aiisittart seeini*, to think that the danger would be in¬ 
creased, ‘ if Churchmen now withdrew, and left the Society in 
possession of the Dissenters. This is certainly a question of great 
imp0rtnnce; ,for there are many Churchmen, w lip are aware of the 
{dangers of this Society, and who would not have become members 
of it when first established, yet are of opinion, that it is now the 
best policy to join it. l.ct us consider thery.fore with attention 
Wha^^r. Vansittart says on this subject. Speaking of the second 
part of the alternative he says : “ 'I'he dissenting interest making 
up for ffiese losses (namely from the secession of the Churchmen) 
by more extensive sacrifices, and an increase of zeal and activity^ 
and availing itself of the assistance of theforeign Societies already 
formedf '^puld carry on the Institution in nearly the same manner 
Now, in this case, we should have a Society of Dissen¬ 
ts Oj^^e pne band, and a Society of Churchmen on tlie other, 
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6()M ei^^v(^ing to propagate 
exclisiv^ ps, Hc^f on which Mr. Yan«ttait>as»^%iietwii^^^ 
of England can stand so secure,^ r)t^{ie^rtt<f>hfc^^ 
eiamine what accesaioii pf strength (thit i 9 > of strei%^i(^'' 

accor(j|ag to the present arguin^eht) the^ Dissen|||^ 
fropi heiqgleft in •possess!;, n of the foreign societksalpe^bkSj^rme^ 
l«have carefully examined the Reports oi the Society3^i«f 
not find that any one of thi if foreign auxiliary soc|9fliea ^ 

Mr. E^try also attaches the s ime importance ta^tfaem"*) 
contfibuted Xo i\\e paient Society. On the c^jfttary, they ate 
the habit of receiving couliibi;^ions: they draw from the pai 
Institution a portion o‘f thoiji supphes, whiA arc afforded^ 
auxiliary society at home. Its ppN'ver, therefore, as a 
engine^ is not increased, but diminidied by the foreign 
And since their attac hment dependi. on the supplies^ which 
receive, they would be ready to traiffer their'allegiance 
other Society, which had equal means of supphing their de 
Nay, a hundred such Sot leties might be instantly fonned, 
giving notice, that smh foiniation vvbuld be followed by ’ 
assistance. And with respc’ct to an increase of zeal and a 
on the part of the Dissenters, if Churchmen seceded from 
ciety, there would be iiilinitely hss to iippicheiid from it, than; 
the present union of Churchinen and Diss^nteis in die djstilh 
of Bibles, without tlie Litui^v, 'it home. If Chlirthrtieh 
general resolved to act by theiusclves m tlie distribution of 
and Prayer Books, and Dissenteis foimed another Society 
the distribution of Bibie^ alone, ngi eeably to tiieir respective in 
gious opinions, Jhe tw o Societies might act, wntlicmt mutual 
ness, and without an enci oachment on each other’s r^hts. 
harmony may be pieserved, wi'hout leqiiiring that one parfy 
sacrifice to the o/Aer. Nor can such a saciifice be necessaryj* 
the purpose of conducting tlieir operations abroad. The coiti|||^« 
tion W'hicli might ensue, w'ould'be a competition tor godd : 
as each party would retain the full possession of its own dcwfwwp* ^ 
and discipline, there would be no diawback on either side, to in* 


* Alluding to tbe case of a separation on the part o^ Cbur^niei); he i 
the Dissenters would probably retain tbe eo>opeiation of tbe continental 
Societies." f 

VoL. I. No. I. K 
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torrupt the hiV»»oiiy of their proceedings. I agree with 
Vihisittart (and lieremso with Dr. Milner) that the co-opejatio» of 
Churchmen and Dis!5ei).tcrs, so far as they can. ^omcientiQusli^, 
co-operate/’ is the btist inode of lessening^ t'.« evils of diseept. 

when Churchmen and Dissenters co-o«^eratp in the qnmiion 
of the Xdtuj'gif is the Bulw^ark of the Established Chufch, 

itns a coroperation,^in which I must df-l^ie for ./;?j,^sr^'that as a 
C^urchmari^I cannot comdentiomt^/^ Xm. 

' And with respect to the,i/«/<gc/’^ for which such unioii,^i8 sup¬ 
posed a femedv, .tj^ough 1 very clearly perceive that a Society of 
Dissenters^ professtfdlij formed fjr the utivancement of ,feIigion, 
may easily become oqiolkicul eiigiiie^ yct 1 cannot subscribe to the 
opinion of those, who think thtt the dissenting interest of the So¬ 
ciety in question will receive tfie in<.)st effectniil check from the 
presence and co-operation of Chun linK ii. 'The most effectual 
barrier agahtst tilc li.sing power of the Dissenters \voukl be,a ge- 
n^nil union of Cburcluneii with Church/iicn, all acting on a com¬ 
mon principle, and that piiuclplc, tin* principle of the Xlslablisiied 
CJmrch. But the remedy 7ww applied, in the co-operatiqp of 
Churchmen witli Dissenters, though it is considered as effectual, 
is really worse than the ^i'^ease. \\ Idle it )[>rovides against con¬ 
tingent evil, it creates a prcse.i/ one ; in the hope of preventing 
political mischief, it nndei mines the cstablishcil religion ,* without 
receiving the smallest compen-ation, it s/z/ vewr/m the interest of 
the Church, by bringing Chur* Innen and Dis'iciiters to act upon a 
common‘jirinciple, whieli excludes what is essential to the Church. 
Thus the strength of the estublislunciit, instead of being retained 
within its own chpunel, for itsz>?iv/ pi cservation, is not only diverted 
to auotlier clianncl, but turns llie current against itsef 


IX. 


If indeed the Society w'ould consent to change its constitution, 
to become only a Society for sending Bibles abroad, and leave to 
^ther Societies,^ whether of Churchmen or of Dissenters, to pro¬ 
vide the poor of this country, either with Bibles and Braver 
Books, or with Bibles aUme, according to their respective' tenets, 
ih^ arguments, which have been used iu this Inquiry, which apply 
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only tQ Ms pr&enl constitution, and its homfi department, 
obviWedat once, as I have already dedared, andi[lredoy etplainHftij 
the last paragraph of fourth Section. ^ it tite common prin* 
ciplcj on wliich th^ Society now acts, were so far aUered, whedie»‘ 
absolutely or relatively, as to render it Equally b^ejictnl to bo|Ji‘-« 
parties^ the equality, which is oWrvcd ih the gMemmenf^c^i the 
Society, would become e*quallyy'ff/r for bojh }>jirUes. If*such oh 
alteratioH were made in its mode of operati 9 ii, as to^jpstrict it tj* 
countries where the pre-eminence of our oion churchf which itvii 
necesaery to preserve at homCy had uo possible {$»ucerii, such 
alferatioM would render the eojiuuoii prineip|,/**of action equalljf* 
beneficial to both partiCs, an*? remove the injlirious effects, wlrfdi 
now arise from placing them on yie same level in lespect to the 
government of the Societv, while the terms, on which they nctf 
are not terms of tecipronti/. In a Society, therofoie, composed of 
Churchmen and Dissentei s for the sok purpose of ch'hiilating the 
Scriptures i\\ foreign countries, 1 would leadily and heaitily paisr 
take. 1 know indeed that Dr. Milner, while he held in his hand 
my Address to the Senate, took the liberty of declaring, “The 
principles of the learned author, I say again, ^ seem to me to have 
nothing to do with Di'.'^enters in ai*y concern, whuh is connected 
with religion.'* I am aware, al'«o, that he almost immediately 
added in commendation of himself, that lie did no^ “ dread the 
Dissenters, as if they weie infected zeith a CONTAGION.*’ I*- 
am aw'are, also, that Mr. Deal^iy has the same insinuation with ' 
Dr, Milner. For though he ni ithe r produced ray Address to the 
Senate, nor named tfie Author of it, yet he so clearly alluded 
both to the one and to the other, that no one Of the whole audi¬ 
ence could behnistuken, in applying his remarks tome, especially, 
as among the persons who disapprove of the Society, I was tl\p 
only one, who was mentioneil on that day, and my Address was 
the subject of remark from the very opening of their proceedings. 
Now, says Mr. Dcaltry, “ Tlie counsel of those gentleiiieii Vbo 
are hostile to the Bible Society, and who recommendglis to desert 

** Dr. MilRer had previouili/ said, “ There appeals to me»in their minds,-iji^ 
romer, in which resides a rooted aversion to any connexion in religions con'y^ 
<ems with Christians of any deaoiuinatioii, if they duseot froju tba establtflM^j^^ 
«hurch.-» j j ^ 
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, i^, appear to menoC a lktie extraordinary. They advise the Disaen- 
tWitio have thW institution upon a similar bai»8> ImtW'^d 
kee^%« from the COJ^TAGION,’' "Hetf let me. appeal to the 
public to determine, whether the respectful nianner, in which I 
“t^lpoake of the Dissenters,' as well in the Sermon at St. Paurs, as in 
tito Address to^ the Senatei whether the sentiments of religious 
liberty, ‘which 1 haf'e proclaimed in both, ought not to have secured 
pie from a<it,erra of reproach, w'hioh though apparently indirect in 
its application, could not Jail to be applied to me, could not fail 
di^efore to excih;^ the indignatioit of every Dissenter who he4rd it> 

■ the. indignatu^a of every D.issenter who reads itj- as if I 
Jtegarded their interci'-urse as conta^ous, ‘ I leave the public to 
dsttermine, whether 1 have deserved such treatment from Churchr 
and Clergymen, who derive both their consequence and their 
topport from that very cstablisliment, which, M'hether raistakwily 
or not," I wa'slaboring to defend. 1 will leave the publicffe judge 
oj^tbe Christian spirit, which animates my opponents, while they 
are professing a regard for the propagation of the Gospel. But I 
will declare for myself, and declare it both to Dr. Milner and Mr. 
iDealtry, that I fear no contagion from the Dissenters. Indeed 1 
Jrnoof of none. There are many, and very many among diem, 
fqir whom, as individuals, I have the highest respect. I would 
associate with them even for religions purposes, as far as my duty 
allowed me; and if I went beyond that line, I am .sure the Dis- 
^senters themselves would not applaud me. And were it necessary, 
,I’couId^fippeal to dissenting families in this.town, who themselves 
V would bear witness, that,, so far from dreading a contagion from 
'toeir intercourse, I freely communicate the contributions which I 
Can spare, without the smallest regard to religious ^stinction, 1 
> l^pe the reader will pardon this digression on a subject, which is 
merely personal; but as my adversaries have gone out of their way 
to asperse my character, I may take the same liberty, in order to 
d^end it.* 

» Having once dfgresseil, f will take the opportunity of noticing some other' 
->^S8ag^ id Mr. IV:altry’tS|je<;ch, which I at first intended to pass over, becaase 
vliis allusions to uiy Addresl' had been, for the most part, anticipated by other 
jBpeaken and Writers.' Bnt as tbe very circemstance, that an argument has been 
^«d by Mr. Dealtry, is |^egarded by many as a presumpdon in its fevory and th» 
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To return however to an Association of Cb^bailQ and Jtius^ 
ters^ for the purpose of^distributing Bibles declare. 


preaiDnt»tioi!r is heigiitened by the audior'8 confidence in binKeif^andli^^KiOteni^ 
of his advenariefl, 1 will take a cnrsory view of the passages relating fp the 
sent-juld^ct. Mr. Dealtry asks^ D^es the dispersion of the Scriptures tend to 
ruin the Church P” This question has been already answered t^shtiety*— 
observes, “ We have'retained every syllable of our Liturgy, am Articlta'aM 
HomiRbs.” It is true, that the Liturgy is^still retained: but-, § Cliurchmen Justly 
the omtssim of it when theydistiibiite Bibles to the poor,ytnd even ce^ure tbote* 
who complain ol^,that omissicvi, they |iie Certainly on tlie road, which uffdo to Ae 
rejection of it.—Mr. Dealtry again exclaims, Ruin the cimrch ? Where theU ra¬ 
the discretion of oiir Archbishops and Bishops, &c. Ac. who have supported the 
Bible Society P” Now a man may be discreet, and yet mistaken. Even Bishopsmn^ 
sometimes er^. And Mr. Dealtry, who is so anvious to be thought a gedUMip 
Protestant,must be careful not to'^iish this argument too/ar; ^ whoever mtlkiss 
a Bishojp in/ailihle, adopts a tenet of Popery. —But he considers the disEribnlH^ 
of the authorised version by this Society as an argument for tlie seenrity 
Church ; and asks, in the event of Churchmen withdrawing from it, “ wAot sectt« 
rity wc should then have for the purity of tlie veisions distributed tliroughout the" 
United Kingdom P” Now Churchmen would have the same security, as they rave 
always had, since the Legislature has forhiddtn the printing of the asMort^ 
lerslon unaccompanied with a comment, except in the two Universities, and by 
tile King’s Printer; and the Bible Society itself can obtain tlieir copies of it from 
no other than these three sources. And with respect to other versions, it is not in 
the power, either of this or of any Society, to prevent their being made and dflttri* 
buted. But the Dissenters in genetal, if we except only the Sooinians (wtid-iA 
spite of the Bible Society have a new version in eytensive circulation) have no ^ 
inclination to alter the text ^ the authorised version. Nor had they itt the time of 
Charles the First. They are fiilly satisfied with expounding the preserjt text; aifd 
against/a/se exposition (the danger of which the Society itse(f admits by the cre^t < 
which they take for giving it witkont a comment) they neglect to provide, siliee 
they omit the liturgy. They neglect therefore to provide for the rfal danger. 
Bat says Mr. Dealtiy, (wluf spake immediately after Dr. Milner, whose spee^' 
was a comment on my Address) Let us never forget, tliat the Scri|[>tures,/«i'd^ 
distribution of which we ate THUS publicly arraigned, are the Word of the most 
High." Now under the circumstances already desoribed (and more,might be 
added in corroboration) Mr. Dealtry himself will not pretend tixat he me^nt not 
to allude to me. I challenge him therefore, to prodttoe the passage, in wMhb 
have arraigned, either him or any one, for the distribution qf the Scripturet, it 
Mr. Dealtry examined my Address to tlie Senate, befQte he ventured-^o wndemfu 
it, he must have knoum, that at the very begamif^ of it I represented iks distrH^ 
U&n tf the Scriptures iui a “VERY LAUDABLF OBJECT,”* he must haW 
that I objected solely to THE OMISSION OF TH^ LITURGY; he mi^ have 
khoam therefore, when- tie declared he was arraigned for^the digtribuiitm qf the 
Scriptures, that what he declared was contrary to 'fJkh On the one hand,^ he 
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such an AWcia^ion would be entitled to tlie approbation of 
every Churtliman. * tjit the one hand/the general cause of Chris¬ 
tianity would be pi'oniotcd, while, on \he» other hand, our own 
‘*<5jiurch, wliich no consideration S)hj>uld induce us to neglect, would 
helth^ninjured. Here,'then is the true line, which should guide 
the contiwct of thoi Clj^urchman. He may thus obtain tlie full 
benefit dorijjed from the operation# of the Society abroad, an{l 
obtain it whkoat injiin/ at home. May, this bcMiefit would be 
increased^ if tlust^uuls of the Society uere whoUt/ employed in 
the circulation of lliiii Scriptures \\\ foreign parts. 

If then a irganl foible distribiitioit of tlie Scriptures is the sole 
motive, which iiiduct;s men to partake of this Society, and it is 
their earnest wish to j)ursue that object in such a manner, as to 
secure the established clinrrh, why, it may be asked, should the 
Society-refirsti to change it.t* constitution, in such a maimer, as 
WQjgid answer both of those purposes, and render unnecessary the 
secession above proposed ? Yet I liardly expect, that this change 
of constitution will lie made. ^J’he Socli:ty, in its present form, 
has advantages, which not every member will abandon. 1 hough 


had not read my Ad(li('<;s to the Senate, he took the liberty of laying a very heavy 
charge to a Professor of Divinky, at a public meeting within the precincts of his 
own Uftiversity; at a public meeting composed chiefly of yowng nirn of that Uni¬ 
versity, of yonng men who attend that Professor's Lectures, and of laying this 
heavy chargu^ with the consciousness of havinsr mo fouijidation for it.—It, instead 
of appealing to the Address, or to tite Smnon at St. Path's, from which the senti- 
nients in the Address were borrowed, appeal is made' to a printed paper , which Dr. 
Clarke produced at the public meeting, and of wlfich I acknowledge mytfelf the 
author, (seethe second line of Note, p. 11V. where I allude to it) that printed paper 
again contains the same sentiments, wdiich had beeJs advanced in the Sermon. 
Tl» very first sentence is, “ Whereas it has been insinuated tliat they, who 
object to the modern Bible Sociefij, object to the distribution ot the Pible, it is 
necessary to reply, that their objection is NOT to the distribution of the Bible, 
BUT t^ the distiibution of the Bible alone.’* And in order to explain what is 
t/ttoMi by the objeQ.tion to the distribution of the Bible alone, is added; “ If to the 
distribution of the Bible, which the two Societies have in common, were added 
the distribution of ike Liturgy, which distinguishes the ancient Bible Society, and 
diatingnisln^ the Cl^iirchnian, the chief objection to the modern Bible Society 
would be removed.” This remark is perfectly consonant with all that has been 
said in the present Inquiry,^' and shows that I have been always consistent in 
oWs^ing NOT to the distribution qf the Bible, BUT solely to the omission of the 


simirgy. 



its splendor is derived from the operationsits inftugpce 
depends on the operations at home, tt /^npBrovides for temporal, 
as well as spirituhl wants. It gives poawlo the dissenter, popnla- 
ritp to the churchman, and interest tp the politician, which, is 
useful at all times,' and espifcially approacA ^ a geutrai 
election. 


Cambridge, • 

23 Januaryf 1812. 




LETFER 


TO . 

JOHN COKMR, ESQ. 

* 

• IN ^%NSWER TO 

HIS LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. N. VANSITTART, 

JPUBLISIII’D IN the OyORD PAPER. 


DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE at all periods of my life had a particular 
objection to newspaper controversies; t>ut to a cbntroversyso 
amicable as that to which I am invited by your letter—^which 
not only breathes the spirit o*f a gentleman, but tke kini- 
ness of a friend—I cannot object, whatever may be its form# 
I consider your letter as a public appeal to the University of 
Oxford, against the sentiments expressed in my letter to 
Dr. Marsh. That fetter was, in the first instance, a ifieafff 
private answer to his communication to me of his Address 
to ,the Senate of Cambridge. I expressed myself as z 
Churchman writing to a Churchman, and without a view 
to publication. I afterwards published my sentiments under* 
the sanction of the highest authority in that yniver^ty,^and 
I have had the satisfaction of learning tlut many of the most 
^stinguished members of bo$h Umvtrsities approve pf 
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t'bcm. But V va\^ue!both the judgment of our University, 
and your private’oJ)|‘i^ion, too highly, not to offer some fur¬ 
ther, explanation. < > 

^The question between us is not, whether the Dissenters 
' are, orare notj hostile to the l!lstabli§hed Church, but whe¬ 
ther they can^cq'uifo any power of injuring it from the ope¬ 
rations of ^e Bible Society, 'rt/'hat are those operations ? 
.Simply,'the'^j^tribution of the authorised version the 
Scriptures. Ho^can such a distribution be injurious to the 
Church by which version was made, and which pro¬ 
fesses to rest upon it as the sqle foundation of its doctrines— 
that version from which the Church has taken the language 
of her Liturgy, and which has been sanctioned from age to 

of ah our ecclesiastical rulers r;:But if 
L'ct the assistance of the Dissenters in 
circulating our Bible, what should hinder every sect from 
having not only a Bible Sodctii/, but a Bible, of its own I 
The Unitarians have already their wiproved Version of the 
New Testament.—And who can estimate the extent of mis¬ 
chief, which might arise from sucli a collision of contending 
translations'? To the unlearned, the version to which they 
are accustomed, stands in the place of an original ; and to 
injure th'eir opinion of its authenticity, is to shake their con¬ 
fidence in the Word of God itself. 

We are apt to consider the Dissenters as narrow-minded 
unreasonable; but while we condemn the prejudices of 
other men, let us be on our guard against our om. Let us 
for a moment suppose that the Bible Society, instead of 
being fprmed in London, had originated in the northern 
metropolis of our United Kingdom, under the patronage of 
the C^nrch of Scotland, and that when their Episcopal 
bretihriwl. had petitioned to unite with them in, the glorious^ 
of diffusing thie knowledge of their conjmon Saviour, 
the/ Presbytery had'' replied by a haughty refusal—^Keep 


age. the'authority 
w^jpertinaciously rej 
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aloof! your piety, your learrimg, m'ayf be4qual to 
your zeal may Wemplary, your irreprc^chable— 

but you have no kty elders ; you lyve bishops and deans : 
nay, moVe, you wear white sarp^ces, amj have organs in 
your churches: and we had rather the Scriptures should^ be 
for ever unknown, than d^seminatedljy suchipolldted hatids 
in conjunction with ours.—Such, my dear Siij^is the- con-, 
dibit which you would recommend to th«“ ^urch of Eng¬ 
land. * How far it would, conduce to i^5 honor, or its sub¬ 
stantial interests, ileavo’to your cool i^iBection. My ardent 
wish, as I know it is yours, is, that the Church of England 
may be the first of Christian churches, and our country the 
first of-nations—not for the purposes of any wqrjdly splendor 
(whatever ambition of that kind I may once have bup 
as an instrument in the hands of Divine Providence of* ex¬ 
tensive benefit to mankind: theyZrs/ of churches^ as the 
model of pure Faith and unfeigned Piety to all the kin¬ 
dreds of the world: the Jirsl of nailons, as the guardian and ^ 
champion of Justice, Liberty, and the true Rights of Man, 
These, however, arc high considerations, and above the 
reach of human foresight. To us it belongs to use our 
reason in seeking the most beneficial ends bp the Wisest 
means, and to feaye the event with humble confidence to 
Him who Rules’Above. 

With respect to^ the latter part of your letter, I shall only 
observe that you greatly mistake the views of the Bible ^ 
Society, if you suppose they condemn the use of notes and 
commentaries for elucidating the Scriptures. On the con¬ 
trary, one of our most active members is now publishing 
a learned and elaborate commentary upon them. And it is 
a remarkable fact, that since the institution of the Bible So- 

® : A 

ciety, the best critical editions of the Scriptures, and the best 
* commentaries on them, have risen p value in this country 
much beyond their proportion to other books (except such 
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asSHeri^ theiKchi^ value fi*om their sfcarcity), and hav©^ 
{)een more frequently ieprinted thaif in tfcfe course of a great 
number of years precec’^ing. But the Society, as a body, 
tJdc^-ho part in recommending tjie expositions of any man 
ifir any set of men. Confident that thf Bible a/one is able 
.tothe^impki it leaves to the Church, to 
every sect, ^ every individual, the right of selecting and 
recommending wh further helps as may be necessary^r 
critical research.^^n so doing every man will consulf his 
own judgment, and t^e authority tt> which he has been ac¬ 
customed to defer. , 

1 am far, as you well know, from undervaluing the ad¬ 
vantages of learning ; and I should think, that upon the 
ground of itcrary merit, the Bible Society might*\laini 
countenance in a learned University. We justly 
prize the profound erudition and indefatigable diligence of 
the compilers of the Polyglot Bible : but what a Polyglot 
has the Bible Society produced! Can it lessen the merit of 
such exertions, that they have been applied to living lan¬ 
guages, and to purposes pi immediate and important service 
to mankind ? * 

But literary merit is not (except in a very subordinate 
degree) the aim of the Society, nor the tribunal of learning 
that at which it is to be judged. Its objects are of a higher 
order, and far more important to mankind ; and its appeal 
jjfe to every Christian heart. If you can point out to me any 
mesBifi df promoting these great objects as powerfully, as 
jrapidly, as extensively, without incurring the dangers you 
apprehdbd from the Bible Society, I shall readily concur 
vri^ adopting such means; but till you can do so, I 

ibink r^self bound to persevere: nor do I believe they 
^11 be foufid e 3 Kept in some plan similar to ours. 
For it is not simply to f he diflfusion of the Bible, but to the 
co-dpejation of all Christians, to difiuse it, and to thq effect 
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of such a cooperation on our own hearts, that I look» flot 
onlf for the ^$tabUshmmt of Ckruttc^ 
espiem&n, of Chi^stipn Charity* 

i am, &c. 

(Signed) N. vWsrW^^T. 


Great George^Street, 
}12th Feb, IS12, 




SECOND I-ETlfER 

TO 

THE REF. DR. MARRlf, 

ocxitJioM.i) y\ ms i\(juijrr, &c. 


» 


DEAR SIR, 

IF I were to leave wliolly unnoticed the further 
arguments w Iiich, since I addressed you on the 4th of De¬ 
cember last, you have urged agakist the Bible Society in 
your I/K/wnj, it might appear to proceed, either from some 
change in my own sentiments on fJiat subject, or from a 
want of attention to yours j which would be the more un¬ 
becoming on my part, on account of the honorable manner 
in which you are jileased to speak of my Letter. 

I feel myself bound, therefore, to declare that my opinions 
not only remain unaltered, but have even received sc^e con¬ 
firmation from perceiving that all the ingenuity and 'rese^ch 
you have employed in attempting to support your objections 
to the Society have, so far as I can judge, completely failed 
in their effect. 

These sentiments I should have communicated to you, 
sooner, if I had not been desirous of seeing your case com¬ 
plete, and judging whether, in addition to the few observa¬ 
tions I shall think it necessary to raakp on the Inquiry itself, 
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it. might not be proper to add some qn the Appendixyby xi^ich 
5i w at a futuie time to be followed.* 

* ^ c 

I coticeive, howey^, that as my object^is not tb go into 
an exact 'and melboc^al examination of your allegations in 
their order, much less to enter into any of your personal 
discussions with your other opponentg, but to j!)nfine my¬ 
self to a few general Leads, there can be no sufficient reason 
for further^ delay. And by so confining myself, I think I 
shall be< abi%.^in the shortest possible compass, to do full 
justice to your arguments, which appear to me to be com¬ 
prised in three poiilvs— 

First, That the Bible Society produces a disregard of the 
Liturgy. 

‘^Secondly, That its foreign operations have been mis-stated 
and exa,ggerated. And, ' 

Thirdly, That its real objects are of a political, and not 
a religions nature. 

It must, I think, be obvious to whoever reads your In¬ 
quiry, that you have totally changed the ground of objec¬ 
tion on which you rested, in your Address to the Senate of 
Cambridge. . 

In your Address, the objection relied upon was an appre¬ 
hension that, as the power and influence of the Bible Society 
increased^ other objects hostile to the Cnarch might be as¬ 
sociated with the main object; and, ih answer to that, I 
proposed that the friends of the Church should, by joining 
the Society, acquire such a preponderating force in it, that 
it would be impossible for the Dissentersj should they be 
4e$irous of it, to direct the eflForts of the Society to arty 
other object. But, in the Inquiry, your objection is to the 
mean and ttvonved olyect itself, namely, that of the circulation 
of the Sfripiures unaccompanied by the Liturgy, or hy any 


other estpositim ^or corment whatever, 

^ the first of thes objections, which I discussed in my 
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former Letter, I shall say nothing at present. With respect 
to the latter, I must first observe, that'you dy^the 
of the Church of England, who belon^^o the Bible S^ety, 
great injustice, if yqu suspect them ojpny ^Want of regard td 
the Liturgy, We acknowledge its lawful authority, we ve¬ 
nerate its ptety, we adpiire its beauty, we recommend^^use 
by our example, our influence, and distribution; w& ail ad¬ 
here to its forms in the public service of the Qturch, afid 
many of us in our own families. ^ 

Od this point it is easy to have satisfactory proof. Many 
of us are also members li? tTie Society Mr promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge. Let it be examined, whether, in our ap¬ 
plication to that Society for books, there is a smaller pro¬ 
portion of Prayer-books than in those of its other members, 
who do not belong to the Bible Society. To the disfe^ard 
to the Liturgy, which you suppose to have been produced 
by the Bible Socicly, if real, the Reports of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge must bear conclusive evi¬ 
dence. We shall, in that case, find,that during the growth 
of the Bible Society, the demand for Prayer-books for^dis- 
tribution has been gradually lessening. But whitt is the fact ? 
The number of Prayer-books delivered by the •Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, to its members on an ave¬ 
rage of the three y&ars immediately previous to the insdtu-' 
tion of the Bible Society (viz. 1802-3-4), was 13,546 ; the 
average of the last three years was 19,815, being an i/icreasff 
of more than one half. I am informed also, that the ordina^ 
sale of Prayer-books has greatly increased in the same pe¬ 
riod.—So much for the disregard of the Liturgy, produced 
by the Bible Society. * 

But we do not refuse to associate with those who may^ 
object to the Liturgy, for the purpose of diffusing the know¬ 
ledge of those Scripturdfe, which theyas Well as we, ac- . 
knowledge to be the sole fountains-of jeligious truth. ^ 

VoL. I. No. I. I L 
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’ We vatelrafe the liturgy, as ^jjne of the most vahjabl^ 
5&l4,importah; of human compositions j b'^ut when attempts 
etfe iftfcde to place^Ct on a level with^the Bible— 

the Bible cttpot^^pfely be circulated without; It, W ar^ 
- confess,, that the difference is no less thaa 
tifetWeen dhine^rfecthrif Bndi^Jmmap frail^^ 

Such a claim" of,equality with the Bible, the venerable 
holy ^en who compiled our liturgy would have dis- 
with }}onor. There is no point on which they 
iriore firmly insist than upon the complete and absolute 
stjfficieaicy of the Scriptures, m matters of faith: this is 
ibdeed the very basis of the Reformation ; while the au¬ 
thority of the Church in points of doctrine is no less 
avowedly the foundation of Popery. 

The danger of the perversion of Scripture, on which 
you so much insist, is the very argument used by the 
Papi^ in defence of the denial of the Bible to the laity* 
And indeed, to such a length do you caiiy your argument,* 
that I do not know what answer )ou could give to a Catho- 
'fic^^Doctor who should justify the piaciice of his church 
iif your autbority. 

But should we, by adopting the Liturgy as an infallible 
exposition of Scripture, gain the point of uniformity of 
doctrine ? By no means —You contend^ that it is impos^ 
9ible to reconcile the language of the Liturgy with Cal- 
doctrine. But Qihei' men, whose*sincerity, piety, 
^d learning are indisputable, contend that the Liturgy and 
& Articles cannot be understood in any other than a Cal- 
vinllstic sense. My opinion would be of no weight in de¬ 
ciding such a question between you; but I should be sorry 
not to embrace, as fidthful and genuine sons of the Cbtsrch 

> 

• jPSff^lOiaudllO, 


* ’Pa# 1^:4, opte. 



to wluoh X t>el<)pg, mmy who Bold pach of ^thes4 
«Betory‘opnWns. ^ , * j, ’ 

With rei^rehoe to this point of thd feu ^ enoy pf 
ture> I ^t«d the words of Chilling^orl^^ as’ one Of ' 
ablest ady^tes of the Protestant cau^; bid to 
worth you^^k ht to object: and it seems to don^ 
cessary to examine the validity of your objection^ 

I can support my argument by an authority from 
yod c;|mnot appeal, namely that of the Church 
itself, speaking in the Homdies. ^ 

“ There is no truth ndr doctiine,” says the first Hom{|^ 
(on reading the Scriptures,) necessary for our ju’stifica* 
tion and everlasting salvation, but that is, or may be^,^drawn 
out of that fountain and well of truth.” * , 

If it shall require to reach any truth, or reprovl fidse 
doctrine ; to rebuke any vice, to commend any virtue, tO 
give good counsel, to comfort, or exhort, or to d® 
thing requisite for our salvation; all these things (saitftSr. 
Chrysostom) we may learn plentifully of the Scripture^ 

If to know God aright,” says the twenty-secolid 
Homily, “ be an occasion of evil, theii we must needs gratal 
that the learning and reading of the Holy Scriptures is th« 
cause of heresy, cirnal libei ty, and the subversion •of good 
orders. But the knowledge of Qod and of ourselves, fe 
so far from being an occasion of evil, that it is the readifestj 
yea, the only means to bridle carnal liberty, alid to kill all 
our fleshly affections. And the ordinary way to attain th$ 
knowledge, is with diligence to hear and read the Holy 
Scriptures. For the whole Scriptures, saith St. Paul, Were 
given by the inspiration of God. And shall we Chrisdail 
men think to learn the knowledge of God and of ourselve$- ■ 
in any earthly man’s work or writing, sooner^or better than 
in the Holy Scriptures written by thcV inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost f If we desire the knov|ledge of heavily 
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■^vistbm, why <{iad we .rather learn the sam^ of man than of 
God* Jjhnself,' who. ^as St. James^ saith, is the Giver of 
wisdom ?•'Yet ^\nll we not learn »it at Christ’s own 
mouth, who proMsing to be present with the Church to 
the*\.'?rld’s end, doth perform^-his promise; ^that he is 
ilot only with us ^by Jiis grace and tdrider pity,®%ut also in 
this, that^^he spcaketh prcsentCy unto us in the Holy 
' Scriptures, the great and endless comfort of all them 
that have any reeling of God at all in them.” ^ 

Could the mcn^by whom sii(;h passages as the^e were 
written have foreseen, that in the Church which they 
founded it would be considered as an oJH^nce to distribute 
the Bime unaccompanied by any human work ? 

Could they, humble as ,J;hey were pious^ have been sup¬ 
posed to claim on behalf of their own writings an equality 
with those Scriptures by which they were guided, and for 
which some of them laid down their lives ? 

Yet this claim of equality is all which the members of 
the Bible Society, who belong to the Church of England, 
deny. They stand on the line of demarcation which sepa¬ 
rates. the Papist from the Protestant. They assert the 
wide distinction between the authority of an infallible and 
of a fahiblc church—but do they fqi^ke the Church 
where the Liturgy is used ? Do they countenance the dis¬ 
regard of it in others ? The very contrary is the fact; and 
on this point they are willing to strike the issue of the 
(faestion. 

Nor can it be doubted that the association of a large 
proportion of Churchmen in the Bible Society, must tend 
to render the Dissenters less adverse to the Liturgy. They 
must learn to respect what they know to be held in vene¬ 
ration by mei\whom they esteem. 

in proporti^>n as their good-will to the Liturgy is 
flow conciliated by, the habit of acting in co-operation with 
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ChurcbmeHi must any prejudices they miy entej^Jssij Re¬ 
specting it ^ inflamed *by such a seqess^ of the^hurcJ^- 
men from the Society as you recommenll^* 

Nor cm I think it cl^ar, that; the Society, byJ^’ch a 
sccession,%ould be so reduced in numbers and inijuenc^^as 
to become inconsiderable.! The union has been formed, 
the machine is organized, and it might continue to work. . 

•The Dissenters, by being left in the scle pos'ijession of 
the Society, might obtain a large accession of influence 
and reputation. The Foreign Societies would, as I have 
observed, naturally adhere to them. The efforts of these 
^Societies you value at a very low rate upon ^is sole 
ground, mat they have received pecuniary assistance from 
the British Society, instead of contributing to it. Suppo¬ 
sing this to be the case with respect to all the Foreign 
Societies, it would d“^^ollow, that you estimate the 
strength of a Society b) ^cr criterion than its pecu¬ 
niary means. You coun, for .nothing the zeal and 
activity of these Societies, though you usually represent 
the zeal and activity of the Dissenters tis sufficiently 
formidable. You overlook the gratitude and attachment 
of so m?ny individuals, inan^ of whom are in disiinguished 
stations j and the* approbation and countenance df several 
sovereigns. The l!inpcror of Russia, the late and the 
present King of Sweden, and the King of Prussia, have 
distinctly expressed *thcir approbation of the proceedingSjtof 
the Society. Would you, with the views you entertain of 
the vSp3’\t and designs of the Dissenters, think it wdse or 
safe to leave such a correspondence entirely in their hands? 
And what opinion do you think would be formed abroad^ 
of the liberality and judgment of the Church of England 
in rejeedng and renouncing such an Jistrument of general 
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goo^Ji^yrhat \ViII be thought even^of our pres|Bnt jealous¬ 
ies and disputes » • fe 

But zeal and afctivir/, and attachpieftt, are arms of no 
mea’b^^ower*—such as will often mipply the plac&gf money,. 
and such as money cannot always purchase. Fnope they 
do not belong exclusively to the Dissenters: but it ie for 
the Church, to determine whether she will avail herself 
for the nobles't purposes of those qualities which they are 
admatted to^possess,^ or run the ffi§k of seeing them turned 
ag^nst her. 

I sh^qld indeed agree witli you in thinking the Dfssen- 
ters fomtidable, if their spirit, and the spirit also of the» 
rulers of the Chyrch, wei;e now such as in the unhappy 
times to which you have alluded at so much length. 

But I think it altogether unnecessary to discuss the cir¬ 
cumstances which attended thf theiprcssion of the Liturgy 
in the great rebellion, is they seem to me totally 
irrelevant to the present question. 

Nothing can be more dissimilar to the state of govern¬ 
ment, and tho political constitution of the country in the 
reign of Chaiics the Fust, than their actual situation. Nor 
have the ecclesiastical arrangements and the public opinions 
on religious subjects any greater resemblance. Compare 
the civil and military e^blishments, and all the means of 
influence possessed by the government at that time, and at 
tl& present. Compare the violent exertions of unsettled 
prerogative on the one hand, and the eager claim of unde¬ 
fined, privileges and rights on the other, with the orderly 
and regular system which has been established since the 
B.evol\^||lim. Compare the haish exertions of ecclesiastical 
auth^^ii^y in the former period, of authority often striving, 
byiSaeans unjustified/by the forms of English law, and still 
more repugnant to ffs spirit, to repress the turbulence and 
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f^ent 9 F a reteat and unsettled reforalidcn of 
with the calm and^mild exercise we«have seezt,« 
turyi past, of tfie clerical junsdicti^, ^r^ted hy* 

lawj^ and guided by hidderatron; and meh whether 
there is Bli|V any re^on d) appi^eHend'^the renewal that 
colliston and conflict of pasd^s aiidi)|)inions itt^which the 
constitution of the Church and that of the ,State alikit 
w®re overthrown. ^ ^ 

The next subject £0 be examined is that of the foreign 
operations of the Bible ^?iety ; and ipon this I beg^ to 
hop^ we were agreed. Its operations abroad^ you say,* 
not only unobjectionable, but highli/ laudable, This praise 
is, however, qualified in the very next line in \*«jaimer 
which, I confess, struck me with some^urpri*e,-viz. that 
these operations have been described in terms which violatfe 
both truth and surprise, not that you should make 

such a charge if you think it well founded ; but that you 
should make the charge, and reserve the proof of it for an 
Appendix, not yet published, after the expiration of pearly 
two months. I have waited with some impatience for the 
publication of that Appendix, nof only from /egard to the 
character of the Society, J^ut because I know no one who 
has described itp foreign transactions in terms* of higher 
commendation than myself: and though the general tone of 
the Inquiry, as well as of all oul(if:ommumcations, convinctes 
me that I am not*designedly alluded to; yet I cannot foel 
easy under the idea of having, however unintentippslly, 
fallen under the suspicion of a violation of tmth and Cftn- 
dor. 

After waiting some time in viun for the pubHcatjoll of 
this appendix,! satisfied myself, by a careful review of 
I had published, that I had asserted^nothing but the (ruth ; 
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Mid how fkr T hafe offended against cmdd* I am willing to 
leave'ti'i:^ public to judge; I have asserted (and this is the 
61 % fact 'I have^sser^ed on the subjejct) that the Bible 
Society has afforded the means of preaching the Gospel in 
languages. In this there is^ a slight ei#or, but it 
is an-eriMr of defects The real number (exclusive of the. 
Ethiopic, which is in a state of preparation) hjjjty-eighty of 


* Languages or Dialects in which the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been instrumental in diffusing the Holy Scriptures. 


English, 

Welsh^i^. 

Gaelic, 

Manks, ■ 

Irish. 

•Mohawk (in part new.) 
•Esquimaux, 

German. 

Bohemian, 

Swedish. 

Finnish, 

Laponese, 

Danish. 

Icelandic. 

Polish, 

Hungarian, 

Sclavonic. 

Lithuanian. 

LettQnian» 

£sthonian, 

Ladinsche, 
jphui*welsche, 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese/ 

■•^^“ich.. 

Putch. 


*Calmuck.‘ 

Turkish. 

Arabic. 

Ancient Greek. 

Modern Greek. 

Tamul. 

Bengalee. 

Hindostanee. 

^Malayalim. 

♦Chinese, 

^Cingalese, 

♦Burgis. 

•Maldivian, 

Malay. 

♦Orissa. 

.> 

♦Persian, 

♦Persic, or pure Persian, 
•Burman. 

•Siamese, 

•Afghan, 

•Jagatai, or original Turco¬ 
man. 

•Sanscrit. 

♦Seek. 

•Telinga. 

•Carnatica, 

•Macassa:^ 

•Rakheng. 


Two dialects of 
the Livonian. 

T Two dialects 
> of the Roma- 
J nese. 
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which aboutand not, as yoij insmuafe,^t>e4»’^ir^ 
only,^ are translations into language#in*which th^ S^^ureo* 
have not been pufilisfed before. I nev^r sa|d that the wh^l^ 
were translations made for the first time, nor could I be sup¬ 
posed to mean any suph tlfing, as the English authp^ed 
•version has always been included in th« enjLimei*atiom Bot 
1 could not think it necessary to enter into an explanation oa 
this point, because the history of each of these translations* 
and thq authorities on which it is founded, are distinctly 
detailed in the Reports of»tRc Society. It is also pointed Out 
with no less exactness in what degree the Society has contri¬ 
buted to every publication of fhe Scriptures, of which it has 
not borne the entire charge. And, after making all these 
proper deductions, which are, indeed, necessary it) bring the 
fact within the bounds of credibility, the exertions of the 
Society will still excite just awStonishment when compared 
not only with those of any other English Society, for there 
is no other whose operations can be named in competition 
with them, but with the performances of the College de 
Propaganda Fide, supported by the united zeal and labors 
of the monastic orders, and the unbounded liberality of the 
Catholic powers. And it deserves to be further remarked 
that though in many instances, the Society has deff|iyed only 
a paj't of the expense of publishing a translation, yet that, 
in all those cases,, the assistance ofiithe Society has been most 
important, and, in ‘the greater part of them, represented 
as absolutely indispensable to the execution of the work. * 

*Mahratta. I #Baloch. 

♦SinhaU Pali. j ’‘Pushtu. 

Total 58, exclusive of the Ethiopic. 

1 he languages marked with an astcrisk^arc those into which the 

Scriptures are not known to have been before translated. 

» 

* Pjge 141 
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'' ^ Yen $eein,' Indeedjf^ to cylinder some of these exeitipnsy. 

with rtspedt %> Gennany,^as superfluous, ft, 
wkecessiry to e^piaip, why, in so exjtensive a country as 
Germany, divided into so many sovereignties, and greatly dif- 
£(^4%'in the religion and manners qf its sever^ parts, thi^ 
]^ble 07ight be almott unknown in some districts, while, ^jn • 
others, it '-was cheap and plentiful j it is sufficient to state, 
in general terms, that the Bible has been no where puWishr 
ed or* dispersed by the Society, except where the wgilt of it 
has been greatly complained ofi, and' where it has been 
received with the most lively gratitude. The supplications 
which ,^|^eded the gift, and the thankfulness which follow¬ 
ed it, sufficiently prove its necessity. Your readers might, 
indeed, infer the contrary,'from your observations respecting 
the *Canstein Institution; but such of them as are unacquaint¬ 
ed with the Bible Society will be somewhat surprised to find 
that the fullest, if not the only, account in English of the 
'Canstein Institution is to be found in the second report of 
the Sociefty; that the Head of that Institution was in constant 
correspondence with them, so long as correspondence could 
be maintained with the Continent, and that the Institution 
has been- employed to a large extent by the Society where- 
ever its rid could be available. 

. Thai: hundreds and thousands have, as you say,* subscribed 
to the Society in consequence of its foreign operations (or 
as you are pleased to call ihQm^preknsions\ I firmly be^ve, 
and also that they have conferred an inestimable bwiefit on 
mankind by so doing: and I trust, that not only thonsan^s^ 
but "tens of thottsands^ will continue to subscribe notwith¬ 
standing the publication of the threatenM Appepdia:^ in 
which ,yoii have undertaken to prove those charges which 
vtithmihat^ proof y^.u have now thought proper to allege. 
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. rtiHift bpjwrt of ^ public 

,ave etmUlhe Scici^ty, fe die 

ahd’exten^ye ^ns^ to fktrry the Gospel to efoery natitk' 
iiider heaven / aiid thoug^ these are terms td which'ybtf 
ddok 'the ^serdoris of the Society can ^terbecbitmi4^« 
rate, I thust rismlnd you, tjiat in eighf years 'they;llhve‘«t&> 
jtended from China to Peru: and frd«h Iceland t«f the Capn 
ofXyo^odHbpe. *. , * ? 

Thae these exertions can be injurious to the Church 
England, I cannot ‘think* so meanly of the Church as to 
admit. It would be with th^ deepest regret that I should 
discover that the prosperity of the Church of Enjjjj|nd%aS 
incompatible with the establishment of the universal Chutth 
of Christ; because the inevitable result of such a discovery 
would be a conviction that the Church of England not 
I have always thought it) a genuine and distingugished 
portion of that true Church. And you concur so far in'the 
same opinion as to be willing to permit the existence-of thte 
Bible Society, and even to allow Dissenters to belong to it, 
■provided its operations are exclusively directed abroad. 

I am not surprised that you should resort to this sugges¬ 
tion, which has, indeed, from? the first formation of the Society, 
been the proposal of its enemies ; but you must not expect 
its friends to acquieke in a proposition which would inevita¬ 
bly occarion its destruction. 

Bi the first place*, the funds of the Society depend princi¬ 
pally upon the formation and continuance of Auxiliary ?o- 
cietie6. Now though these Societies cheerfully contribute a 
part of their mbscriptions for the promotion of the general 
plans of the *ie Society, yet their more direct and imme¬ 
diate object is the Supply of the local wants of their respec¬ 
tive districts. They are by no meant'actuated by that spirit 
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univenat ^htlanl^iropij which you ari jjeased * to ridi- 
cule^d whichf so far as it is affecftod and^ypocritical, weU 
delves your ridicule,) but by the maxim of ordinary pru¬ 
dence, to do good first at home. They would certainly fall 
to places, if deprived of* the means oi^ being Iqcally ,pseful; 
and wirfa them the principal Society would sink. . But sup¬ 
posing, thftt, contrary to all probability, it could continue its 
existenoe, what co-operadon could be expected among men 
united for a common exerdon abroad^ upon principles Ivhich 
implied disunion, jealousy, and eiimity -at home ? men who 
would naturally belong to rival and unfriendly Societies in 
their respective neighbourhoods, and who would bring into 
their common discussions the hosdle passions which had ac¬ 
tuated their previous contemions. 

Hbw different from the meetings of the Bible Society, in 
which the Churchman and Dissenter meet to lay aside their 
prejudices, and, forgetting partial distinctions, look only to 
the Scriptures^ which they alike acknmledgey and the 
Saviour whom they equaUij adore ; and learn to carry away 
into the intercourse of life the spirit^ of candor, benevo¬ 
lence,. and union! To the diffusioii of such a spirit I look 
with the sincerest pleasure, and the most anxious expccta- 
don ; i\n4 I am persuaded that the extehsion of the Bible 
Society will most eftectiially promote it.* 

But there is another Society founded upon the same 
principles, and equally entitled to 772 ^ commendation, and 
Vo^your censure—it is the Naval and Military Bible Society. 

By the 3d of its haxm aiid Regulations^ it is directed 
that ^ 710 other books shall be give?i, or sold at reduced 
prices^ by this society^ than Bibles and MfKi Testa7nents^ 
according itp the authorised xmion, xaithout 7iote or com- 
meiit,^* upon th/s rule, the coinmitiee observe in the 
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Account prefixed to their last Report (1811), “As the 
Society engage to distribute only Bibles an^^T^ta^nscnts,’' 
atcording to the ^utjiori^ed version, without note ae^tom- 
ment; it ^ hoped that this consideration will tenc^o unite- 
all good men who regard the interest of true religion, in 
supporting an Instituti<»n, on the importance of which chfre 
can be lio difference of opii^ion.” -Thlre fe no exclusion hf 
Dissenters from this society, nor even any limitation of th^ 
nirtnber of them^vho may be admitted on the committee-*— 
so that*, on your principle^ its constitution is even more 
dangerous than that of* the British and Foreign • Bible 
Society; whose example indeed it holds up as a ihodel for 
imitation. “ Let this Society,” says its last Repoi|^ “ imi¬ 
tate the bright example of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.” * * • . 

Yet this Society has existed from the year 1780, without 
exciting any of those alarms which immediately arose on 
the formation of the British and I’oreign Bible Society, and 
which you are so zealously endeavouring to propagate. 

Can it be so dangerous to distribute the Bible xdthout the 
Prayer Booh in civil life^ yet perfectly safe to^do it through¬ 
out the Navy and Armyh Cim our naval and ndlitary 
forces be trained without ‘danger in a disregard oj the 
Liturgy, and can*you have forgotten, that in th« times- to 
which you are so fond of recurring,' it was 2 . fanatical miity 
which overturned both the altar and the throne ! 

The friends of*the British and Foreign Society, who 
trust in the discretion of the Prelates who support it, fnd 
conclude that an institution, sanctioned by their authority, 
cannot be inju;*ious to the Church, might indeed reasonably 
believe that it^could be in no danger from another Society, 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury was the presidenT, 
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and the Bishe^ of London and Durham vice-jtfesid^fsl 
knoM« that men- may be and^ y^t 

can'derive^ no coiisolah^n fron^"'^cha 
but must class those dJetmguished ]^elated'* ^ong 
Mkhops^who f»a^ sometimes‘etr^ ;:. g ,w = 


vThe same gratuitous suppoJiition^ of disregard'|o ih6 
Lkurgy^n whichc you thrbughcjut insist, leads to #e’ ho 
less gratui&Ou$ and unfounded supposition of a dekign to' 
make tha Society an instrument for bringing about a repeal 
of the ^est Act. The Liturgy (you sayi*) is the /hst of it 
Ghmhman; the Bible Society leads to a disregard of the 
Liturgy ; therefore^ the Bible Society will lead to a repeal 
(not of the Liturgy, but) oi the Test Act, I shall not 
examine the logic of your conclusion, because I deny your 
minor, ditstead of leading*^to a disregard of the Liturgy, 
I ha^e no doubt that among Churchmen the Bible Society 
tends to recommend and endear it. It is, I think, impossible 
to engage seriously in the concerns of the Society without 
imbibing some portion of the spirit by which it is actuated, and 
without acquiring a deeper sense of the inestimable value of 
the Scriptures^ and of their practical and personal importance 
to ourselves.,. We cannot be earnest in recommending the 
Biblq; to others without applying it to odr own hearts ; and 
we cannot do so without becoming better'Churchmen, be¬ 
cause better Christians and better men. We become more 
interestecLin the Liturgy, because more sensible of the 
scripturaTOundation on which it rests, <ind more gcnei^y 
aM?e to the feelings of religion, and assiduous in the perfor¬ 
mance of ks public duties. 

Wkh respect to the Test Act, I do not believe that, in,’ 
princijSle at least, wo should difFefx^There be n6 doubt 
that dt^nosit glorious and happy state of'religion upon 
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earth wo^Id,he that of a ^pnaiumuty wmversally agre«iag-4t 
. the bfhefp^ctke pf tr^ Cb^ftkohy^ ^mheei^/^vlfibr 
prfjj^^e Bui thU k a ata|i.ra<bp^< to b^^iamtk 

tfum hop^ k the pfecnteoodkkwt of.man. a,. 

But thi^e is an infenor degree of happiae^ im>re wkfahi 
0 ^ p^spect, and yet, peii 2 ^% ras*pe7^ as kvtmU^mBr- 
tidty. ,^QWS us to hope for, wherein, thoi^h all di0in@^9j9^ 
Qj^on should not be e^tingpisfeed^^ yet.they j^y be.a® 
re^d .frotp ak party prejudices and int^ested.vjews,,sii> 
softei^jj. by the spirit of charity and mutual conciliation^ 
and so controlled by agrtefnent in the leading p^nciple^ 
and zeal for the general interests of Christianity,, th^;fl0 
^ct or persuasion should be fempted to make religipn- suh- 
seryient to secular views, or to employ political pWer to 
the prejudice of others.,^ • i , * ;• 

In such a state of things you will agree with me, thgt the 
Test Act would be unnecessary; but I will admit to you, 
that, the present situation of this country is, in my opinion, 
very different from that which 1 have described. 1 confess, 
however, that I believe the Kble Society to have a strange 
tend.ency to produce such a state of things, and it is one of 
the points in which I most admire ft. In //w5,.way 
become a means of removing the Test Act-r-not by, tb0 
depression of the Church—not by any accession df poJitiad 
power to the Dissenters—but by burying their difference? 
in cordial union, .and leading both pities to a n\or0 smcere 
antygenuine practice of religion. But ip any way, I 
wili^enture to affirm, that the Bible Society, k as liilSe 
likely to lead to a repeal of the Test Act, as to a repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. attempt. to convert ,the 

Society tq polici<^l purpoip would certainly, be ^ fatal, 
Society itself : a]^ of .llus all the parties compo^gtk SalT 
equally convinced. 

That you should think fit to conclude your Inquu^ by 
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aJi insinuation of such purposes, I cannot but regret,; and 
sensiWe that the ImpmahW-'oj^^'lihaVifwed 
intdlhiMK«to ah opponent knot 'bnlf one of the’ihbst' W^at^ 
but one df the most dangerous arts of^eontrdve^^."*^*^^\fcn 
imputations ajie easy to be made, difficult to refuted, but 
almost always may. be reiortM tiifk' efhct. If, as you 
allege, «the Bible,Soaiety can prpvide fof tethpOral, as well 
as sphitUf^l wants (which, hdwever, I am sorry, for 'the 
^ke of, the poor, to say is not the case,)'as Veil 
as wants may be provided for,!by the'profession 

of a distinguished zeal for the iAte/|:ests .of the . Church. , If 
the Bible Society can give popularity to the Churchman, 
^xidiinterest to politician, 'the cry that the Oiufch is in 
danger, can equally answer both those purposes; and 
nothing has more frequently been found useful at the ap~ 
proecch of a general election.^ 

I,beg, however, to disclaim the use of all such imputa¬ 
tions otherwise than as specimens of yoxir own mode of 
reasoning. I feel their injustice in my oxvii case—I willingly 
admit it in yours. I know that I could find readier ways 
fo distinction and advancement than by ci'ying up the BibU 
Society —I with pleasure allow to you far stronger and 
more honorable claims than tha^ of crying it down. 

But, though I can easily suppose th^ alarms professed 
for the safety of the Church to be .sincere and unaffected, I 
believe ^m to be neither justified by argument, nor foun¬ 
ded in *son, nor unattended with injury to the Chprch 
itl'df. There never was a time when the Legfslature more 
carefully guarded, or more liberally promoted, the interests 
of ^ 1 ? ,Church- -In the greatest pressure of public exertion,'' 
when; it would appear hardly justifiable tO|||dd any thiilg to 
the e^pJfilditure of the nation for"^dny‘"purpose which did 

{ 
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«at me <mt of tiM waimfidisf«cgdgaMy of 

of usewipk^ 

the daiNii^ reU^on." 
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OUXAT »iaVA^. 

■ ^ I 

1609. To the Gover- 
ooeaof Queen Adpua^ 
Bouotj/oc tbeaug- 
inentsitu >9 of small • 

firings • - - - ifflOOidcX) 

ISIO. To the Gover¬ 
nors of Queen Ann's 
Bounty - - - - 100,000 


1611. To the Gover¬ 
nors of Queen Ann's 
‘ Bounty - - - 


100,000 


JExcIusive of the above grants, 
three Acts of Parliament 
have passed, in the years 1806, 
1809, St 1810, for eroncrating 
lurioga not eneedi^ ShSQ a 
year, from the Land Tax, 
charged upon them, to the 
amount of £9000 a year. 
Am 4« G. lir. c. 136. 49 
G.*^ Ill, «. 67. SO O. ill. «. 
58. 


» i^ttANS. 

’*1809. TotheBoard’^if 
FltscFrwits£nrbu9d^« . 
ing churches and' 
glebedkouses .. - s910,0^ 

Irish. 


in • ‘ 


r 1810. To the same - • 1< 

Irish. 

^ Further grant, • 
tQ the same - - - 50,000 

1811* To ihe sttine • ^ ltV)cjo 

leUL 

Further grant 

to the same * - 50,000 

British. 


F 


N. B. jMfu fenner {nriiameotary 
grants of this appear to 
hav^ been maiif in Great 
B^tain. 


Id B. From die Union n> dio 

year 1808,. the of iff^OOQ' ' 

Irish was axupally grau^ tp. 
the Board of Pirst-Fruitv. In 
ISfOB die ginat was increased 
to jflO^OOOu 
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* This ’^ouM of iteelf go far towards •proving, what 1 
thinlt"&irther observaiion will c^nftcm, that there is among 
us'a growing attachment to religion, To ho qther cause 
can I attributaithe rapid growth of the Bible Society, which 
again, by,,a reciprocal 'action of» the .most beneficial kind, 
pdWerftilly contributes to strengthen and extend this attach¬ 
ment. 

Yet J will own that there are possible cases in which I 
think danger may arise to the Church—one o£ them 
would be, if the abuses of theo^ Church should be con¬ 
founded with its interests* The spirit of the age is liberally 
attentive to all fair claims;* but it is an inquisitive and 
scrutinizing age, and many circumstances which formerly 
attracted'little notice,* are mow drawn into full light. The 
returns of the non-resident clergy, for instance, are now 
annually printed. If the friends of the Church, instead of 
taking the lead in a mild reform of abuses, contend obsti¬ 
nately for their protection, and treat every man as an ene¬ 
my who aims at reform, they will certainly be overpowered 
at last, and the corrective applied by those who will apply 
it with no sparing hand. 

The voice, pf the public is now mth the Church—it may, 
by a pertinacious resistance ^ to reasonable expectations, be 
turned against her, 

' It iMj also be turned against her, and with consequences 
perha^ not less alarming, by the display of a distrustful 
and repulsive spirit towards those who feel that they merit 
no sentiment of hostility. 

. The cause of the Church may likewise suflfe;|j|' in no 
inconsiderable degree, from ill-judging^advocates. If her 
alleg^plefenders insist on arguments so repugnant to the 
ccmimpn sense and: feelings of mankind, that they can only 
be supported by treating the clearest and simplest subjects 



fis the rtost intricate' and perplexed' the^rldicfie^lfich 
must attach itself to such arguments,-hoWvet ii^enidFaslJ 
hiaihtained, cannot fail, in a certain degree," to be reflected 
on the Churqh. For after all that ingenuitf and subtlety 
can do, the public of^nioi/ must at last decided by die 
plain reason of plain men. ^ With suclf, the appeal 
to fact and experience. They will not believe if to be an 
of5?nce to carry home to the habitations of the poor *and 
ignoraat that Bible alone, which is daily read in the Church, 
as alone containing tke wgrds of everlasting life. They will 
not believe the members of the Bible Society to be bad 
Churchmen (with whatever Sexterity you may prove that 
th^y must be so), while they perform, both in the Church 
and in society, the offices of g(^d men and gobd Chris* 
tiansi 

But from the apprehension of all these dangers, the sup¬ 
port which the Bible Society has received from so large a 
proportion of the clerical body, in a great degree relieves my 
mind. It evinces a liberality of sentiment, and a concilia¬ 
tory disposition, from which the happiest consequences may 
be expected. In speaking of this proportion, wo must keep 
in view the recent establishment of the Society, ^and the 
great numbers both* of the clergy and laity who have had 
no opportunity of joining it. It is the common practice of 
the opponents of - the Society to represent all whiBio hot 
actudly subscribe to it as its adversaries. The facns, tha^ 
great numbers are even ignorant of its existence. I have 
repeatedly, among my own acquaintance, met with persons 
of ran^ and education, and of extensive general inforAa- 
tion, who had ne||pr heard of such a Society—I do not 
recollect to have met with one who, when its object and 
operations were, for the first time, explained to him, failed 

' Page 128. 
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CQ Caress t(ie most ^cid^d iwprohauon «i tliem-prSuch ai 
the firsts natural ^xovepaent of m 4 spre|udke(i mind. 

But oftbose who are iiejquainted with Sodety,, great 
aurobera arevwithhcld from suj)acrihjng by^ taotiyes very 
diderent from disapprobatipn. ^ It but top that a 
large portion of the clergy are ii> circura 9 tances which makp 
even a ^nall subscriptipu a matter of serious concern to 
them* Many have for a long time been members of the 
Society for prompting Christian Knowledge^ aad^cannot 
conveniently contribute to botft '^odetiea^ Many are unr 
able to do it to either. The Society for promoting Christ 
tian Knowledge itself^ whicli you uphold as a true Church 
of England Sodety, and which baa subsisted more thaft a 
century, Vould, if examine^ by the same rule, be likewise 
condemned. The number of parishes in England is up¬ 
wards of 1J ,000; yet the total number of clergymen be- 
longing to that Society is* according to the last Report, 
only about 2900. 

By the spirit of conciliation which 1 have mentioned, and 
which does so much honor to the clergy of the present day, 
another danger is averted from the Church not less consi- 
derable^than those I (wve before alluded tor—that of a, dis¬ 
cordance of sentiment between the clergy ax^d the laity. It 
is natural and proper that the clergy, and especially t|iose in 
the n^|[[t dignified situations* should watch with peculiar 
^caution any thing which may b^ supposed to tend relji- 
giou^ innovation, and it is no less natural that they should 
sometipies be suspected of pushing thejy caution to an ex- 
^ that in times when the public attention is||rQngly 
tumedj|^eform, so^ie coUbion of opiiipn should arise be- 
twe^jSpKi and the laity, which may lead to the most dan 
ge^j^S consequences, ^t the clergy can never more jnstly 
me^t,, or more surely acq^uire, the confidence of their flockfc 
than by keeping pace with, and even taking the lead of them 



ih a plafTtif sitid benefibiSce^ 

a plan f^itded cin 'df idiplMt prej^^ 

kiidSngi ib'the ^Sbb^hnietit df bnJwrtal cdiidaM.' ' 

“ -'To'say that feith^ the^ Chui*^* V th^'Statfl'ls fiW 
l^ldi' ih iStfks liie^Ke W &d 

ipi^ih^ubiis boa^i Thclearthqtiake, n^iSfy'' 

ichtifchi^ ind So'rnaby states havfe been ftlSii 

sdtl cdntirili^S td htev6 tKe grdiind; and it appears levtJeht 
that tfttsBfe drradful convulsions of the?* moral aiid jSdlititJ^ 
■VroVlcf’ arei by the unseeiT councils of Providence, 'di?^^ 
to brmg‘ abbiit sdhie gVeat renovation in the religibuS statb 
of^tan. We caiinot doubt indeOd'that the end is ^Se/aSid 
b^dcial, yet it is impossible for iis to judge with^h'at de- 
gr^ of temporary calamity the* means Vnay be attended. 
What part, whether of action: or of suffering, wd'may he 
doomed to bear ih these awful changes, it fs hot fbf‘ huiffiSi 
wisdom to prOtiounce; and is perhaps kindly hidden in 
darkness of futurity. But I am inclined to indulge m the 
fnpre pleasing prospeCti nhd to view the Church of England 
as rising to greater eminence arid, shining with'btight’br 
lustre. ‘ .. 

'"Amidst public difficulty and private empafra^mf , x see 
the hand of Charity extended to every species qrdlstfe^ 
with ah extent of bounty, not only unknoVii to formey'ifith^, 
biit which vtrould have beeri incredible to theml I^tt*evei4 
ifrheiH^ hew institutions foririirig; yet old ^abKshmeritS^h^ 
’|)brted j and let it be remembered, that in thede nobfe^.wbris, 
iehtCh I trust will rise in remembrance beforO 0pd on,bi^ 
half cdllthis nation^ the’ Bissentew clauh'their full share VwA 



assisted by differfngi hiit respectful, and no longer h<»t*4e 
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sects,^^tendirtg the l^ht of triil^ to the refhotest regibns of 
the earth; and tvheri to these cofisideratjons we add the^ 
wonderfurpreservation of the independence and c^nstitu-; 
tion of this nafton for so many years of impending dknger^ 
amidst the ruin miich has swalloVed jip all the si^rounding 
States, may we nc?t iifUulge the h^ipe that the religion of this 
nation is ^ portion of that Church, against which the gates 
of Hell‘Shall not prevail; and this country a favored instru¬ 
ment of Providence in effecting its most sublime antfAenefi- 
cent designs ? 

It is indeed an important crisis for the Church of Eng¬ 
land. Greatness and glory wait on her decision one way— 
I forbear to state the consequences of the contrary decision 
which you would recomnfend ; for I trust the Church has 
already decided, and that the triumphs of the Bible Society, 
which you already compare to the enthusiasm of the cru¬ 
sades, are but the prelude to more extensive triumphs; 
when this nation shall indeed tal c up the cross —to carry 
not the sword, but the Saviour, throughout the w'orld, and 
when you will be, I trust, not the last to cast away your 
unfounded 'apprehensions, and to hail with unmingled satis¬ 
faction the opening of a new lera of light and truth. 

I hav^ been led to trouble you at somewhat greater length 
than I intended ; nor should I perhaps have thought it ne¬ 
cessary -to offer any thing further to the public on this sub¬ 
ject, had I “been aware, when I began'" to write, that other 
answers to your Inquiry were preparing by men much more 
competent than myself to enter into all the details connected 
with the question ; or if I had seen the observations already 
published in one of our ablest periodical works.' 

What effect may be produced on your mind by my argu- 
.‘ments, or by those of others, I cannot pretend to foresee : 


' See the British Review,^ No. V. 
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but both for youj* conviction, and that of the ^ortion^ the* 
public who may still be,unebnvinced,.il pnilcipally ray bil 
that experience df the innocence and the impoj^t^e of the 
Society, which has* already acquired so mu^h force, and 
which I tr^t every day wil) strengthen. 

11 am ever,*&c! 

(Signed) vN. VANSITTART,. • 


Great George Street, 
Q.3d March 1812, 
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PREFACE. 


The question, now at issue, between his Majcsty*<i| Ministers and 
the East India Company, which forms the subject of the following 
pages, is one of the greatest importance to the British Empire, 
that can possibly be agitated, in the present state ot the world. 
It is a question, in the elucidation of which too many minds can¬ 
not be occupied, or too many pens employed. • 

The serious, and to many4:he unexpected turn, which the nego- 
ciatlon for the repewal of the East India Company*^ Charter hat 
recently taken, must have been sufficient to rouse and to alarm 
every reflecting mind, capable of appreciatmg the importance of 
the connection between Asia and Britain. 

In common with others, who have feelings and affections'^on- 
nected with India, my mind has been deeply impressed with the mis¬ 
chievous, or rather, I should say, the ruinous tendency of the 
measures contemplated, and now, apparently, determined on, by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. Regarding the matters in dispute, as by 
no means of a commercial nature; but rather of a mixed clia- 
racter, principally compounded of considerations of justice, policy, 
and expediency, upon which all men of common observation, and 



knowledge (df Indian afi^hrs* maf form a cf»n^ judgrii^tV 
I liav«|>Jfi^ii diit |touikl) ahd preaumihg upon the experiehce ac- 
tli^coarse ctf sevei^} toyagea to Irfdia, and^f some resi- 
deate ^chere» vsei^red \<f atniigc ’my thoughts on tire Subject, 
aml^toaofmittthorny the pubik:. ^ ^ ^ 

From the terms of the iastoiHcia! documra^. whiMi iffv'e tfaUs- 
piradf it js diifioult to Consider the negociatiion, between Ministers 
and the East India ‘ Company, othervri&e than terminated i ht that 
the oontetftiing parties have not Anally taken their rcspeetivd» 5 tands. 
Lord Buckinfghamshire, iit his Letter of December thb 24th,’l812, 
thua><fmeqa!vocany announces the deterfnination of his Maje^t/a 
Muiisteis to persevere in the obnoxious measure of laying Open 
die Trade to India, to the Out-pOrts of this Kingdom is for 

the Court of^roprieiors to decide, whether their own interests, 
as weE tn^ of the numerous persons depending upon them, 
both at home and abroad, can best be preserved by their rejection 
of, or ficquiesUnce in> those conditions, upon which n/one, consis¬ 
tent with their public duty, his Majesty^s Government cin submit 
a proposition to Patliamenr, for the renewal of the Cliarter.” * 
in thehf rep4y, dated the 30th December, the Chairmen of the 
Court of Direotprs repeat in the following terms their determine- 
tiOfi; already so frequently declared, to maintain the rights of their 
Cooitkuents} « But prepared as we shall be, if jMced itito this 
MtuatkMiy tOr maintain the rights and claims of our Constituents^ 
must yet express our hope, that the Company will not be re¬ 
duced to the hard alternative, of thus having to contend for all that 
js dear to them, or to accept a charter, on tbrms which MtiJl, not 
tila^ them to execute the part hitherto assigned to them in the 
kidimi system.*’ To this intimation, Lord Btickinghamdnre, m 
i leieef/ cdftalnly the most extraordinary that has appeared in the 

I 


* Fidii jpa^ers a neqoetation for a rembml the tioti Indio 

iVtle^es, ^ 17 2 

open t^eijkehni^ the negoctirtion fbr a renewdt of the ilait Indio 
f exdtttide privtkgtt, p^t9^ 




•‘ it ^Ulbe |ar foydM^ent ^ ^teniui^ 1i^i»tilii9i^^)i» iiatil^^ 
ia this r««p(^t (the |^|»t<^Qe qf 

an alternative} or whether, if a. c^aia^e «f 

J—_1 _ t.. jI* _y» j» in_»• 



tune providing, such; an administratipn p| ,tht G^^nai/^t:^ f8« 
Aia aa|^ht be found eampaiibh tb>e. ^diUfy^ 

ike j^iiish Constitiitiou* * \ ,Hi$ LordaS^p, haa not thoi^^Jit 
to expl;^ by lafhat fheaaarea thia ocunpajtibiHty '4i%htbe effiraiadj 
anyt more - than . he has the. ^rounda on which Idiobten. hsttf 
choaea. fdl^ersist in their determinadon of ope|iit% ^the 'iE^fadt '<tp 
India to the Qut-ports. The pompous propositilqn^^ wldclf they 
seem to lean with so muchconhd$nce.andcomplacemi^j4d^t^ihe 

• / i’' ^ 

Merchants cd this country have .a substenml claiin. tolliSimtai^ 
liberty of trade as they can enjoy, witkom ctkeciimpop* 

inierestt^* can here halb^s fu>} meamogi sthee the 
quantum of th^t liberty, which maybe extended to them'Qp? this 
ground^ is precisely the question at issue. It has been demhns^r^ 
tively shown hy the Court of Directors^ and certainly they are iik.d!B^ 
casea^^much more compfi|rat authority than any of theu^^ppoe^nta^ 
not, even excepting his Majesty’s Mioist^s, that the 
of,.this,country already .enjoy as much of that liberty 
tih^e, with .the P^her important national interests eqnceniedki ;'Aii4 


■ Vidt LorS Huckinghamhire^s Letter^ ddted January 
18S.-»-In the paragraph preceding the last, he says, ^ If the Gorerttanw df 
India caUnot .be carried on with safety to, the Coostitutioh, except thmligK 
the iiuppveudop Qf.theConpany, dw.prPP^^tMasef 
whatever they in.sy be, nuist unconditionally be admitted*” Hus is ttecy 
fsjt jfroqj, Iwiog, even generally, a c<^ec^ , No projiq^p^ of the 

Directob, that is not found/ed in strict justic^’ Uberal policy, and c«^tw> 
tignal principles, need be admitted by the le|[islature. Oh the {neseht oe* 
qasion, if they have erred, it has been in. conceding too much te • ItUpisidy* 
who seemed determined to continue rising ut)reaioiud>]y in thek d e pMi nd s. 



m 

.apprehend that justice to the East India Comw 
paujr,- the preserfation of the r^hts an4 privil^s belonging to 
them, or th^ inviolability o| their property,* do^not form a part/ 
and a very essitndal part, of those “ important national interests ?’' 
If they do entertain^ such sentiments, it is high time they should 
he undeceived. ‘ ' 

It been rendered evident to l(ie meanest capacity that anr 
CJttenaion of the liberty of trade to India, such as is now con-t 
tended'^foi^ is not only incompatible with the best interests .of thfe 
British Empire j but that it would grove the immediate r^in of 
those individuals, who are most vociferous lit its favor. Conse-* 
quently, could it for a moment be believed that the gratification 
of those petitioners was the real motive, which induced His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers to persist in the measure of laying open the trade 
to India froift the Out-ports, they would resemble the indiscreet 

f, 

nurse, who, in order to - appease a fro ward child, should put into 
its hands some sharp or pointed instrument, of which the first use 
it should make might be to wound, itself. But this, I think, 
would be underrating their abilities. To have expected that the 
East India Company should be so insensible to their rights, or 
possess so little firmness, as, without 'an equivalent, and without 
a struggle, to surrender what they considfr the key to all their pri-» 
vilegcs, would be to argue a greater, want of penetration in His 
Majesty’s Ministers, than can perhaps be fairly_^imputed to them. 
It seems much more probable that they had anticipated, and were 
desirous of producing, the result, which has actually happened, 
with the view of creating a pretext for transferring to themselves 
the^whole power and patronage of India, and by these means of 
retaining their ministerial situations for life ! 

Thisi transfer, to the crown, of the power and patronage, in¬ 
cident to tlie government of sixty millions of the inhabitants of 
Asia, which could not fail to enable its servants more commodi- 
ously sixteen milUons of British-born subjects at home, 

appearf;^ib be the grand measure, by which the ministers of the 
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Prince Regent * ^fdpose to eiTeyt a change In the East fndlatf 
system, ‘‘rendered necessary,” they say, «by^tile decision of the 
East India Company,*^hat shall be “*<;|npdtibie ^th tfie intere^ 
and security of the British Constitiltioh /” ' ' ' 

But Parliament, it cannot be doubted, whenpmis great question 
comes before them, wilf take^an enlarged ^^d unbiassedof 
all the grand national interests involved in the controV^sy.lc They 
will not, to gratify the blind or criniiiial ambition of any sCt of 
Ministers, suffer the East India Company to bo despoiled* of 'd^feir 
properly, the Crown of its jevenue, the people of a necessary of 
life, and the nation of its fteedom. 


o2, Jlutton Garden, 
Janutuy, 1813. 


* It is somewhat remarkiil)le, that LorJ Rurkinghamshire, although he 
generally designates himself and tiis colleagues, Majesty's government,* 
whenever ho moans to hear peculiarly haid upon the East India Company, 
calls them "the Ministers of Jlis Royal I Ugliness the Prince Regent ** Vide 
his Letter o/‘ the Mh Jan. 1813, published in the Papers respecting the Nego- 
ciatioit for the txnacal the Last India Company's exlusive Privileges, 

■p. 182. 
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LAYUTG OpW the TRADE. 


TO 
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From the establishment of the East India Company, astent- 
torial sovereigns in Asia, it has been the usual practice, previoas 
to the introduction of a Bill into Parliament, for the further ex¬ 
tension of the term of their exclusive pri^Ieges, tfaat4he conditions 
upon which their Charter to be renewed, and the principles 
upon W'hich the Indian empire was to be governed, shoul^ be made 
the subject of arrangpnent between the Ministers of the Crown, 
on the part of the Public, and the Court of Directors, on the part 
of the East India Company. And these arrangements have gene¬ 
rally undergone but few, or unimportant modificatiotts, in re« 
ceiving the sanction of the Legislature; . ^ 

By the great extension of territory, and increase of trade, 
have been progressivel^effected, under the judicious mam^ement 
4 |f the Company, these negociations have, at each successive re¬ 
newal, acquired additional importance. Since the Bill of 1795, 
the population, the territory, and the commerce, under thdr juris* 
diction, have bem more than doubled : and the civil and miUhu^ 
establishments of their vast dominions, as well as the ties betw^n 
them and the mother country, have been auj^ented in the same 
VoL. I. No. I N 



ratio*7’When' tri" these is the ^fertdense.tradle cjffriOrf^Oir'Iiy 



wri;‘ ^isho fair^ pOrkVMMf 

chjffaci^riie a'niea^{t^7 which hitist Ob viBiiMljrdeJtfre^ 
iwe umtjf *ot ofed’system^, by which ‘oilr' Asiatfe^da^^ibnr 

ilr that period/ ris4i 't:0''9uch'’prcii|^64‘ity^ and , 
inif^riiah lii'en^ and Weo'of CxperieJftde/^^it wffl Be 
4ii a’njtistifikbfe ejfperimuij! ba the inielfriiyah^bafisty df 
1 empire;—an experimenit made too at aseasonofpe- 
catt^at^^dUiical pferil V aitd risked, (if the avowed'bte^th^'real* motive) 


^ coihplimertt to’ dnfouiided* clamor's,* wlii^h’ do iw even 
wS8'?rod[^ the ^iflfervescence of ■p5bufar^discontenV bdthav!e been 



mhcli' art and industry, by the unenlightOndd selfi^i^ 
sohib'^niAiercial and manufacturing bodies.* * "’ ^ 

■ *l^def these^circUmstaliceS/itmay be considered most'fortunate, 
for,{he nation, fOr'the East India Company; and ittdre espiec^l^ 
for those who were most active in petitioning Parliament fdr in 
unres'iiiih^d intercourse with India,the renewal of'the 

Clffliteir did not come under disonsSion last year; but’that a 
|Beasaii so hi^ily important to the best interests of llib Stath ha^ 
l$bei| delayed, nOtil the. delusive' expectations, which had treen 
dkbitl'd) lahd' the erroneous conclusion^ which had beeir formed, * 
lib^uld have time to subside, or be rectified by a perusal of the 
y^'abJe'officisil cori^pondehce, which has'takeh place between 
Afe^Cotirt of Dirtitbrs and his Majesty's-Minislters' on the subjefct, 

• At* dS^lVaribiis periods'of the renewal pf the term of the Cddi** 
|>a^,’S*(^Ub.ViVe privileges, and before the system of feast Indian 
bad attained its'present almost perfect fbrth/■many 
^ipei^i^^ve notices‘Were afloat, reapectln^he -sort of doU^tdtioh 

dUr 'Indiaiiteri-itoSsy.iorisistentfyHvHli the 
'fife d' H ig^r^tiog 6f bur owti. ^ Varioh# {dabs Were^Of^eOtirse 


Soihe sWEre foif deprividg** the’Company ‘Of tbeteiVi- 
d leaving diem in exch^iVa posselsion' of the'<frad^‘*; 
fdtr tidin'^ofyt^^ tiade, and letevh^ fhob) in pd9^ 

oii^^bf t]]^r.^rjitorUis*';'It ddes not, hOiVever,'a^pefer, that; 





. m 

efpeci^y, ibe ljprii|f?i5wl‘f^v^»)nMaj|,.j 
i;Wj^ 9f^ re^ajrde^gij 

iweppr!y»l3|'unilip4; ,^onfmtm a ^b^^/oglij5p|r© 

4^wc,„^ter|t, ap4 8oj#^ty, w^ch it 1^ ^hj, ptSf. 
itfi4d4Rg^us> ID tbe view of specu|9i^v$,0r Uf^Baip 
^ lilges, tp^4istufb^ Even Mr, Fox> althqu^h 
pnVowfd of the East India Compaii^, declaredJcb^ 

4t J5o|^e 9 if Commons, tp be of th^ ^opipioi^ 

»««?> • ' ■ • • . • ’' jjpfi 

][t could tjot«therefore, but have been with surp^ise,^astptjmi]jj 
andjr^gret^ that the East India Company learpt, in tib^ moj^K. ^ 
April l^t> that bis Majesty’s piesent Miniatps bad then r^^iQ^y 
adopted views upon thw subject, ve*y different not 
which had been entertained by their predecessors^ jbut 
any which the> had themselves, in the CQurs/^ of their 
Ufldi tlie Compan;^, respecUiig the renewal of the Charter^ bit|^eft 9 ' 
H»OV!fd, . 

It is the more essential that these new propos^ions 9 ! 
nisters should be examined, in every possible poip^t of yiew« 
tbe decision of the Legislature upon them is called 
that] decisiuu, it is very evident, will be uku^ately^detj^mip^ 
|i)e ^te not only of the East India Company, and tbejr 
rivals, but of India and of Bniam. , ' 

The pending question. between his Majealy’s Id^juistera^d^^'’^ 
Eastdudia Company, it appears, to mej ^ 

stftted. The President of the Eoard of Contrpul, fie^ 

Jiamepf all the .Mwusters, ipf^rms the Court of pjrji| 9 i^. 
the ^overwpent of the territorial dofnimons^jj?pjdl tjte 
th 9 ^Chiiia.trade,( shall reipaiifj,jwith ^he. Cqmpat^^ as at 
bpt that they ipu^t reno^mpe thqm, 9 ?M^<|ive ij^t |q^ 
twaeu«lpdi% and Europ9« ^gaiq^.thif piqjeiib 
re^qrs, rumoj^trat^; and say, “ Jo lybat 
goverumept of oqr Aaiatbr tqajitqrie!?, pncj trade fo^ 

^ iaB[i 9 ,tipie, depriyq qs of 
privilege f>£ emplqymg a^s tp Jlndia)^^,!)^ whicn 
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<;« bV efcdttall^ supportedf*' Ori in'otfjcr wotds, you 
^tleil/nsh ftu engine fthe privif^e to* individuals of aebdifi^idups 
6'f^ land sizcS^^&Oiiii Ull the'ports ofiGriat Britaia to'IuiliiOf 
1)y ^tehtliviq^ihwitbdtlibOeveiituaUydestroyed?” i i <!'f « 

" 'qlic^dii^ then, v^hich we have heie to examine^ appeal^ 
tb ^bt strictly Whether th^ dangers^ apprehended -by the 

m^f^ndia Company *co the 8afet)((of their Asiatic territonea;4iid 
ibhina thide^ from the indiscriminate admission of the «hip|i of 
h^Viddals to'the trade of India, be imaginary, )fallnciotis and« 
preihddra,' or founded in foresight, wnsdom, and experience? - > 

iBcfore etitering on this inquiiw, it may be proper (o renaark^ 
'that ail'the opponents of the Coiiipany have either egregiousiy 
^ttitttjfl(en/6r affected to'mistake, the real nature of the question. 
jTheyhave all regarded or affected to regard the trade to India as 
'‘'a mono^ly, xrhich, as shdli be presently shonn, is very contrary 
tote'tiii State of the case*. Some of them have represented it 
' Us m Ibsing trade; and, with sufficient inconsistency, have 
kecUsed the East India Company of selff shness, in seeking to pre> 
serve a losing trade. With a still Inghtr degree of inconsistency, 

^ theyhavd manifested the most cagtr desiio to participate in this 
'*f iosmg trade f as if presuming themselves capable, as indivi- 
^tduali,' with capital and other adrantuges so greatly iiifeiiur to the 
Company; of converting it into a piojitable one. While, indeed, 
dikSr* aflfeet grounds of public utility, they show* by the whole 
' Unor'df^tlikir reasoning, that in* seeking to invade the privileges 
6f “"thd^East* India Company, they have no other view tlian the 
^Hacaoua’ one, in this case* of private gain. lit' was necessary to 
tb'^V object tO'«represent the inteinsts of the public* and of "the 
It^iu 'Company* as at variance, anji utterly irreconcileablc; ^ 
' and < interests as identified with those of the pubHe. It 

also happened that, in the comparatively.stagnant state of' com* 
und manufsetures last year* the persons most immediately 
trtfflfeitng^under those evils* ^ like drowning men gnaspiag at straws, 
iketb ie4'to 'haib''the bra of the termination of the Company’s 
^cIUM^^'^rHil^eSi'abd Of 4)10 establishmefitjof aaiDpeoTiiide 
^ diat^of die'termination of^^beir od^n misfoKtunes. In 
jdiimilerink art openraradev'aUd an'increased consampfim),of Hri* 
'^sh Commodities in India* as synonimous terms, they all seemed 



1 ^' 

Jgaonmt «f tha^riicfer s>{ tb« 
thf^r^igiivddd the>]4giil«tedLtricle'Ol 
alo^^pr^ventod* tfas IsKtreate ofitoniujiii^tpni^'i^^ 
with the name of fMtnopoiy; and armnd ^ 

Dn t^dam Smith, they declared a// mnh<^oU^;l<^e4tijiff(^^ 
rnidf itvitbthat of'^onuir‘£*a^, to to ^Ori^P^rO^ 

sci%tlfal 0 'Tigfats of man^ * • f,^. r ^ 

'Xhd consequences of the admission of thes#» pfincipins 
. go ^imich farther, thtm those who have advanced theiPaVto 
particuhur purposes, could wish. They wonJd go tbejJtq^i^thLSf 
lays^ open the trade to ludia<§to all the world., .But, yre,idHiU 
limit our reasoning to 'the boundaries of the British empitp. ^ if, 
upont the principle of universal r^ht, the trade to Indii^ be, 
open some parts, with wliat justice can the^same privilege 
withheld from of/ier parts of the British dominions ? If it be an 
inherent right in the merchants of Brfctol, Liverpool, aodiGLy|gOiy, 
to trade with India, is it not equally so in the inhabitantt the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, of the West Indies sod Norjth 
America ? 

To argue seriously, or at r.n\ length, against these abstract iBl&d 
inapplicable doctrines, must here, 1 should apprehend, be unne* 
cessary. The East India Company, however, while they refuse to 
,boW to the authorit} of such wild and v^ue hypotheses, hnye done 
themselves honoi by not narrowing the questioni as*if It odly In* 
volvcd the opposing interests cf diifeient bodies of^men. 

Court of Directors h^ve, on the coutiary, throtlgl|out thejr coq'es* 
pondence with Ministers, argued the qaae as it may be supposed^to 
iiifect, in every grand view of policy and expediency, the jnt^ciists 
of tile nation at lurg^; considering their constituent9j|.i^t as an 
isolated Corporation, but as meiubers of the state, ichmtipe^ in all» 
their relations, witli the great body of the community,, ^ 

? It is a notonous fact that the trade to Zndin,. so far from 
of lliotiatorq of a monopoly, ht alreach'. as opsh oiuZij^H^braincd 
OB 18 ) consistent witbijust and rational viewK of^ pu|^ ntiljty. 
The tonnage, whibh> uiider the idea of extendiug^the comi^rce of 
individualsi has. been appropriateddo prij^ate trade«>]by d|ia BfU of 
)79d> n four times greater than baa ever bt^ claimed by for 



^ it fk 0| i»a^tf}r^.thpyiai:^l 

t))j» during i^e last 4^ oSy #^te4n t^||nnd (aj|^||r 

filH tips leaving |Dr1;y;is^^Q,j|||(^^d IjDjjs Jto 
be |!^ f^r Cowpanyroa ec54ofijtf,of the Pn^ 9»4 
'H^r^ris no^wbicwlyrtfif inapoJibc res^ri^d^ 
tbeii^g^ty, great^^dities are bell eut tp the 
^ that f^o at^a^g^t mconvexiuence and eponnous expeps^ 
C^pai^^rthg^ tdiOQses to avail himself of, If^jinpre 
tfb^8Mbe!jM^^*'tillot3>'bad been required fpr tl^ aqcoii)i|^Q(||]^ 9 D,o? 

^ader, the Uberal conduct of the Company in 
^e^eVfiices that they would have readily g-antedit. ^ h 

^l^beydid actually, on several occasions, allow ^p^priy^tetra^i| 
India several thousand ton/ more^^ban was ailotteajby l^w« 
Ibe fact, indeed, is that, although a certain i^uaptity of tpig^a^a is 
decided the act of I70di for the acconjmodation qf j^e, lOjdi- 
ekhia£r||lerchant, it was for the discietion of the Court of Dtrecto^rs 
to have allowed more, had it been required. / ^ ^ ^ 

Did they not, with the most commendable bberality, offer th^ 
i!^CPi4^ty df ijlornwaU to export annually to China, tuelye hundred 
tdv^oilinf ft eight free ,* although, weie they only to consult their 
dens Convenience, Aey could supply that market with the same 
aitiole upon better terms fiom \anuus parts of India F Have they 
nof/>^upon a similar principle of accommodation, made «n aunual 
sacj^lffce of Ji&.5O,C)0O, for the special encouragement of the wool¬ 
len manufactures of this country ^ 

caff a trade, conducted upon such princ^plej, q monopoly^ i^ 
equally contrary to reason, and to fact. , 

But, besides] allotting more tonnage annually to individual M^r- 

t Sts, th^these have beendiaposed to ocedpy, the pomp^ny have 
ed» ^anodier way,theffuits of their coiumejrce witb the,pubjic. 
Hie payments which they have, at various peqpds, ^de to the 
stat^fr6m'i768 to 18t2, amount to or att|if rate 

Mil > » n' 
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* Vide V, 
pany** 



respecting t3ie negociatkin for a renewal of thelSastTadia Com* 
e Pririlcgw, <jo. p. lao. i i » 






'’^'lijs a’9oleei^^l«'l)jS|t,',4b«^-<fe|t|iS|[j<l^ ' 
Pr<>^^^ Ilidi* 

aHAhArtiWtf fJnliiS^I* iMirilfilVj-iblk .ak 




^lifQfk i)t im^6irt 4o itn 'existent 

. ^vfef'b44n^iuM%d-'*' Hiafii notf?iiWido^#?^r*^; 

^vary Aiid evely^alsddation^ by {^xch^$^ 

m^bers; 'Whose sa^es ^re regulate^'' prh^ ^ 
at the fi^ea&ure 'df the bQilyers; and iheir amoaotaniidaliy 
CThe^East ]!ndiarCoiti{Kti^, *ia ahotj:, 

CorporailoB, trading ejidi^isivel/^ but the Whitish napoiDjf^ 
u^er^gislative iregulatiohstodndift;> ' t , 

* II^ yrill hot bfe supposed^ by any •man of sense, tha^^^p 
pany' iyotdd be drsposed to midce the great sacniieea^ 
been h^te alluded to, merely to huntor thd capidces^ <»c;to^j(iB|l]t^ 
the false notioiis of interest of particular descriptions oi 
ha^d^y not powerful motives, arfeing from othet sources 
ofmere commeidal profit) for wishing toVetain'th&vei(:c;b^t)^e |>% 
vilege of the nuvigattm to India; for this alode, if vl' uud|^t%<|A 
die’mal^r right, is<> what the Company contend -fbri 
not tmlyto the security of their China Trade, but to the 
safety of their Indian empire. Thpy will, I am persuaded, ‘ 

objection to make the farther sacrifice of allotting to thniufae'oi jth# 
pnvi^te Merchants, 'as much more tonnage, thap wns ^taht^ by 
dt;,>iViCt of 17QS, as there may arise a demand for* 
since ihis c6n be shown to be essential to the safely of tbeSit 4binjK 
nions,- they have a righ*t to elcpect that alt trade to^ India 
cohiihue to be carried on, in ships, under their immediate teOptr^j^ 
orexclu^y^^ in theirt service. " ' y iX 

Hfe* qnestioft, then, as it at present stands, between bis 
Ministers and the East India Company, docs not respect tlfe ex* 


r " ~ ir" , 

* Vide Papers respecting Uie aegociatior^ &c, p^5T, 

T » 

^ Bfr. Randte Jackson—vide ills speech delivered at a General Pro* 

prietors, 5 tli May 1812, p. 13 , 



rc|u»i|e of the exdtui^ pli^ege o# 

Jt^n} a)i4^4iyidei it8en[iii£(>three«bsat|(^^^^*>|' 

4*. Tilde adiDiiisic&i oUpriv^d ships into o£4ndia>''fhMn 

S. Their a^^sioQ from the outports. 

^ 9 , Tbets^mi^ie^ sh^ of inferor biirtben'ihtd'tbsrtilildet* 
iMvts upon the^fial^/Gontemplaled inlhe ifirst^lwtpichfiof'^y 
|i^positi<)p» Jjord Melville jMoposed die ^fbe 

syfiteip'fOf^ trade ehotild be carried into**effect/^Kveir'hn 
tfal»cQi}f|)ivatively Umitcd scale^’aa at drat intended bf hisiMtajestys 
IdQuisfers* 4he im^dure iwill appear to bo. inore'^'ihon eatfeienily 
|jir^piaii|,|tvith mifchiel; white the benefits {o> be'e?tpected fifotir it, 
,^n)j..«i!cotding/to ihe ackn^arledgment of J40td MeMe hhnjfelf^'^at 
least, extremdl^doubtfid. , But tfie two ulterior branches, brought 
forward by the successor Of that nobleman, immediately ttfteSr his 
r^remei^^ifrom the Board ofiCoutrotil, are peculiarlycw^l calcu¬ 
late^ "1% aggravate abd accelerate the evils, wluoh*woald hive been 
occasioned i by the original branch in. a smaller and a* eiower 
degree. j' . / .. * ’ ' 

These evils X propose to consider in the following ^der { «td to 
show ;—j - t ^ , ' ' 

1. iTbet th^ establishment of an'unlimited intercourse, by Private 
Ships, with India, would inevitably lead to thebolonizatiod of that 
coUnti 7 > which could not*' but^ terminate in its separation from 
CjSreat Britain. • * ** , 

9* Thadf thb hitercoui^; particularly if carried on. fVoiU the 
• outportsyondin'shi|is4>ft«fnail burthen,' vvontd be pyoddttivOof 
irmi^fityi'amuggHngy' dejpvedations, and even piracy, in the Indian 
^as: that its immediate effect would be materially* to injure the 
•^^ompany's regular trade to*Chiha $ and that it would endanger'the 
pefftnsiH&Qy,-or occasion'the endre ktterrdpdon of thd hilef(x>^rse 
V with tliat enuOtry, to.tho utter deprivation of anl article, become 
ess^dtill at least to the Oomforts of the inhabitants of this country, 
if^oot ^nabsdluteinecessary of life. , \ n * 

3. Tb||^ boB}e,ffie public jevemile wOuld suffer' an immense 
AoastMmfk pomoioditias of ilnfift itn’planning'deterioration, in 
rnpsf||ttdnce of the smuggling ^vriuch t^ld tinattndatify en^e, and 
witfa.private ady^tams a principal occupation, through- 



^ the Emptied thiit ^ 

htnded by the adclitioiuil’ fl^peikte^of 
, 9 ittpqrt^ii land thaitli».puitiik; ^odd4f9«di9i||fi^4lei^ 

Custom I|ouse officersy whom it would 
that purpose. »■♦t ^ ti i * 'ttJi».l •$ 

d^yHiatyliu/retumMftd' sojpitRi^ris)iSrtfo1||;^ 
kpire%!itb&;|HibUe(Drouldiddri{e' nothing! hapotu} ^^ipQlfiul^INrund 
,deiuaivit.pro!apdct ofc aQm©fmiceiihHi»iAt!B»ied»c^*f)dfc6fifc'5p%!^ 
^eiUU^viduft^/' wbc^ in thcic c»gdrhes^t(pd^oW 
aga^Mtdhu' prc&smfe «f ising* flrom the< sta^uktionl 6f 
, diiip!^^ to overlook all obstqple% ;;wd{ild :fiiid hi the 
eo much covi^ted, of ilie Indian Trade, notldfil; but dli^ffbii^ebt 
audiHuu^ it bhih^ absolutely iuoaphbicn bf> thki 
from a lamentable igmiranee of faels, so^pPsU* 
diistiyicould effect. , ? > ‘ * f t • •'^* * 

In offering a detailed elucidation! of these ptoposiitiddll /auy 
begin,Jhy temarkihg that the prevention of colonization h#a!iy^„ 
hitherto, been a great and leading'principle in our *Asidtic ]^vcrh» ' 
inent; and that, unless some new light has recently broke fcifdl •to 
show u» that this grand measure of precaution hab been ^fo^nded 
in erroneous policy, it would appear tq be the part of wisdotU'^fo 
continue in those paths, which liave been so* sCairDly**alidtj||iro6per' 
ously trodden by our predecessors. ’ r ^ \ 

Tbe division of the natives of Asiu Ihto numerous casts^-Wi die 
principle of perpetuity which pervades this distinction, drofke«tna^ 
so speak, constitute a source of security to the pcn»adetic4‘ofs our 
East Indian Government, hitli«rfo*unpardleledin tlib histdfytd^thc 
world f und, as there is no great probability that mankiddAitid «iyer 
again be edificd by,a similar phoenotnenoii, it is ratberiU )nty that 
we should be in any particular hurry to adopt' measm^imd^h 
might prematurely destroy U. ^'Hera* the amxtin, so fre^oen^ in 
tj^e mouths of politicians, of divide and^govem,” pervadesyin a 
practical shape, the population; taod stands conseeratdd'lyr'ihe 
hand of time itself. Nor could diere be a state* (df things bu^ 
calQUhded to.lipsuce the happiness^ of, a. people, wfiehv^ii su this 
instan^Cyithe v^iews of their govemiors ara ihvariably dtreCtird^b^a 
bbei;al»enUghtcncdy and humane policy* > ^ ^ 

Here the (acts completely icoineidcjwith the theories fbr^tbehk 






.j;S||(| djiysi^f th»p^pl<^/rf A?»a •^*,glH'‘'’J? ** 

aawi refiiii»><>i»^.'ii¥®'^.<?“*»<.«<)ipRt«t«ij 

th^ ipftaflice, jqgpp n^orals,, orfiripBMn^ gOMijA^ .’*r- 
hfCia >iit fftldoni ^lUjf feppfeci|^fj|d. Jfp 
c^stopcesjr perhaps thap itq ^ all, oth^rsj m^ ^ 

ap!i|d|&t foreign ^^ar» and ^ini;e|itme comnratiQn^/of th^ 
Br^l^li^^essions in India. And, \vhi)c they c^ist, they vr^^l con^, 
iSf^i ntpHBure. to obviatp the danger^ \vhich wopl^r^ 

an^ from the, active opteration^j^f pisl>% ^nion> 
vdi^^versp, in so extensive ^nd ^populous a ^nuptry^ jl^id |he 
]iO|)ul^tion of Asia resemble that of Europe or Atn,^>‘ica,^ 
tleed of any other pojction of the world, it is obvious ^at thjB ppwer 
of t|»p sworA woitld afford but a^precarious security to the dtumtion 
of'Bititit^sppieniacy jn the East. As it is, I do not see i ^ pos^ 
^b(f evfnf that cap ei^d^nger the stability of this powe^lto so 
iar^l^t n^ay depend upon these circumstances, but such a mix- 
tuifa^ fereigp population (which could only arise froni thetple- 
rjipce of colc^Z|.tion), as would w'.eaken, or obliterate these cha- 

native inhabitants. ^ ^ 

l%^^s,.true tl^jif this principle of perpetuity, or stagnation, if you 
wj|l/' haa been regarded as a* misfortune, by some very benevolent 
persons, who, in thpir ^eal for improvement, have wished to see 
tbeni|tivesdf Ind^a iimtate„e>eam theu diess,^the natives of Eu- 
HORp. I rejnemher to have heard an anecdote, to this, effect, ro- 
la|j^ of a very ^worthy pMWt;e judge, of the supreme court of judir 
in Bengal• , As the hist judges, wbp Iijere appointed to 
fvere proceeding by water to CalcutU, perceiving some 
bdU'dfbotfd natives travelling along the muddy, bai^S qf the f^an- 
gei|^'i^||,!^other C^mber^i,” says Mr. Justice Hyde, I hc|pe, 
mid 1 rejturp jSngland, to see those ipoor fellows 
drei^edJmlti^hshin bootf.^,. Sir Koben^Chapib^s, 

«l 60 w,v M i i^Mal heneifoiepce, yva^ a better judge pf^h^ian nature, 
Wy the simphcky of his worthy eo|league.^ 

AjUpen the^pern 1 anency of., this singul^ and, hnilji charadteristic 
fe^re, which dtstingnishea the population of the East, depends. 




cbto|;e the ilhi'ractcr of n^iives by^’co^onizj®^'®*'*’ 

directly fioi^ t^e Increasing nurtiher of colonisb. ' "*>*<!*« 

4!ve^’ one conversant * in fiistoV*, knoWrthaV* it is Ct!fniii^^ 
cou^wm distant’colonies,Whenever tliey’leel a serise 
stSen^J to feel al'so an independence ol^'ihe inotHet' 
to lt<lquire 'lhe^ disposipon to embrace tbfe‘first favorabllB 
td^ty l6f throvi'iiig off their allegiance/ ln(fia%aiibtoi 
toYorm ail exception to this general rule; and I caitnjfdt weH dani^ 
prehendhdw any man, wishing uell to both connti^,^aiiff^nfiib' 
stahefeng their ti iie interests, can venture, in the preiellt fioli^cal 
sfkt^ of the world, to recommend the add|)tion df a' nti^isilhe;, 
^ch cduld by possibility lead* to thdit sepal ation. ^ o ^ 

^ovv far the measure of admitting private sfiipsSo thetivdd% 
Ilidia he ^of this description, is what* we are noxV \o eimminl. 

I tllSnk it will ^ppeiir manifest to the mcinekrcapaci^' 
nlza^h’n,* and the btlior eviI''con&equenfcei^, Which htf(fe oedfi 
Kended Frdm*1t,^ w ould, eipecialfy on the ^^teiided'^caleYee^lSfiif 
sit^gfesfed; he the inevitable results.' ^ ' * f ‘ 

' l^e Connection between India aifd Brii^ik/ in their^ottnaeSefr^ld, 
as xl^ll as political relations, is essWktall^^^afid in*it^rnltthre1iiffl^ 
r@ht frhnl any that has'^ever existht^'SetW^h oth4? dc4tdtfS§St/' 
se^Si^ntly, 1i]|tory does not afford”us/*1n’<^Eft^&oniii^, 
rallel or analog^- ’^Vith respect tWwSte^ or 

galiolftr,'* w'biclf’fildne ‘is ei preseriP hi' questioti, exfPftri^e* ^has 
shown that''re|iil^ioii is asneceSsary fo^TO Well beifig/aalaw8%t^ 
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to the mainte'naifcc of social order. But this is altogether incoia> 
putibic with the ibc(isctiminatc'admission of prjvate ships, in the 
maiinl^r proposed, tb the bade of India, '^he great distance be¬ 
tween the 't\^^’oui»iri(‘s; the iinmehse extt'ul of coast, which 
encircles the llritiSj; tcrritonies in India : the numerous ports and 
islands, helongiiig many diffeiluit 'fiations, by which *tbe 

cohrsc^f the navlgalioh' is iuterspOTserlV would atford so many 
facilities to*the deceptions and doprtdations of the evil di'-posed ; 
so nid^ ^mptalioii') to those whose integilty is unconfirmed; and 
NO many chances of tdiiding detection to those who may have com¬ 
mitted crimes, that I should tremble St tlier<*sult, both in a view ot 
public morals ami of public safety, of tlie gigantic experiment of 
freeing a coinnu if e so y.ist and so yngulat in its nature, fiom those 
Silntaiy restraints, umfei yyhlcli it has so long increased and flo- 
rished. In the present < onvulsed state of the yvorld, the rashness 
of sucli an (Aperimt rit could onij*' be equalled by its criminalits. 
iThc* facility with wliicli Ministcis have }ielde<l to the sd^icita- 
'^tions of those inercautile and manufuctnring bodies, yvho have, 
in their dreams, expected to derive incalculable advantagi s fiom 
the trade to India being laid open to prnate ships, could alone 
have been foi^dcd on an erroneous belief that it is practicable to 
make regulations, in India and in Europe, yyhich would obviate 
the dangers that«are justly apprehended from that bold and extra¬ 
ordinary meastirc. But all men of experience on the subject, 
know that this expectation is utterly absiinl. By what code bf 
regulations,, indeed, could adequate lestraints,be imposed on the 
conduct of persons trading to India, independent of the Companj’s 
control, and navigating ships not in their service ? Hespecting the 
Code proposed, which is to effect those wond/'rs, we have hitherto 
dofived no information. 

us trace the probable progress of this new navigation.— 
A private, independent ship arrives at a port in India. She there 
discharges the whole, or such part of her cargo as suits her con¬ 
venience; reloads; and proceeds (if the Eastern Archipelago be 
comprehended in the space which they arc to be allowed to navi¬ 
gate) to 'wme of the islands adjacent to China, to New Soudi 
Walegi^o the South-West Coast of America, to the Cape of 


GojafTKope, or in short to any part of Asia, Africa, Europe, oj 
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America; even to FraDC<^, or the Uniteci States, ,if at peace, with 
this country: fp|| it mu^t be presumed that ^ir^thc owfiers 
percargoCs of such {^Hips, not in the tloinpahy, or their agents 
would remain the rigjit of directing Uieir ulterior divinations. l 4 et 
us suppose^ uhat would very frerjiieutly happeii,^tnat. the comman¬ 
ders, or supercaigoesysAver^ also the owiu'rs of such/ships; and 
that, instead of embarking ^r any defmlue voyage, thcjr V 0 v/ was 
to avail thenisclves of such favorable oppditunities as might occur, 
of engaging in profitable ad\entureSj w'ithout being very scrupu¬ 
lous about the mean^. Might not ;idvcnturers of this description^ 
after na\ing perpetrated most flagitious acts, even robbery or 
piracy, against the n.ltivej of India, oi other acts of a more public 
nature^ uflectiiig politically the interests of the Hast India Com¬ 
pany, And inipunit), or even welcome and protection, by taking 
refuge in France or Arneik'a ? Might not many such adventurers, 
under the pretence of commerce,»act as agents for, and be regu- 
larly^mployed to convey to India the emissaries of the powers at 
W'ar with this country, or whose policy in jieate is adverse to it^i 
prosperity ? This, as every one is fully aware of, who knows the 
nature of inan,^and the statj? of India, is not to pioclaim ideal or 
imaginary evils; but to anticipate < e,rtaiu and iud^itable results. 
If there iire„in this countiy, men ba'^c enough to mo ^leuch pri¬ 
soners in escaping from captivity, is it unchaiitalde to believe that 
there aie others who would convey*the emissaiips of that nation 
to our Hast India colonies;, seeing that the chances of detection 
and punishment aie so much diminished by the distance r What 
securities could the East India Company, or the nation^exact of 
the owilds of ships, not in their service, especially those sailing 


from the out-ports, which might not easily be eluded ? Supppsing 
securities were exacted, even to the full amount of the value of 
the shij), ill case of any misconduct duiing the voyage, what degree 
of safety would he found in this measure ? In cose o/detection, 
the leal or ostensible owners might evade the im[>ending storm, 
by taking shelter in a foieigu or hostile port; or tliey might choose 
to abide the issue, having insured conipeusatiQii for the forfeiture, 
from the individuals or the governments, whose projects tjieir 
vessels were serving. 

Tliesc are conscciuenccs which ought to be sufficient, indepen - 
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na^ of colonization^ to alarta pfien .pffeasonajble axi<| 
aober^alcdiatioi}^ But wh«n we reflect^ UiaieveK one of these pcii; 
vate dbipilr-might ailbw the whole their ^rit^h crews, |o .quit 
them mlndi^b to be replaced^b^ Ijascars, or fore%n Buvopeap aai^ 
or that, t&ir disciplihe" being necessai iljr inferipr. to that of 
titi^l^nipaja>vs sMp^ their crews might^all abandon them;^and 
aa*prccnutions or 'lbstrictioa>« vv|iiqh it is possible to devise^ 
Ggin prevent these results in part; it must be obvious how rapidly 
die measure of laying open the Trade to India, to private ships, 
jfi^lcTa^celerate'the progress of colonization,^ , ‘ 

./iSior could this progress be eithe^' prevented or iiiipeticci, as 
aovQ.e have crioueously supposed, by aoy measures of the locaJ 
governments, which would not bear a character of despotism inr 
consistent with the state of society iii that part of our dominions. 
Persons having made a losing voyage by trade (which would be 
the case w^th a great many, if «private ships were allowed) would 
be desirous, with ,llie very best intentions, of repairing theirjipsses 
#by a residence in India. Others, liuviug oifers of an udvant^gpous 
aettlement, might clandestinely, or by connivance, quit their ships. 
Some might be left behind fi om slcknesSy and some abandon their 
situation in diagn^t. 'Fhe riuniber of persons who, actuated by 
owe or severalB&f all these various motives, or determined by otlier 
circumstances of accident or of choice, woidd seek to better their 
condition by ipmanung in ^udia instead of rctuining with their 
ships to Europe, wouid, it may rcasqpably boovpectcd, frequently 
bear a considerable proportion to the whole number of the crew; 
and having procured themselves an establishment, how could the 
local governments, while they conducted themselves as quidt, 
peaceable, aud loval subjects obligethr.se persons, without appear- 
excessively ligorous, or even cruel, to reiiuqiii.sU the e.sta- 
blishme^j^M'hich tliey had obtained, and to uturn to Europet* 
Wo are hire ^uppo.sing the local governments to have the means 
of Hi^c^rtaioing all persons so ciiciim.stauced, a thing evidently 
•impossible, witliojjt the introduction of a system of police ipcon- 
siistent, with oH ideas of British Ooverninent. if it were even, 
practicable, by the stiictest vigilance, to oppose at tUl^onwnence- 
nient some sort, nf limits to the iuiuidatipn of e^iigrauts which 
Would thus pour into India, it is evident that these limits could not 
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-fee long effectual. The present restrictic^ being rettOved/'^ 
progress of emigNation-would kicreaseip a geonletiical latilflbe 
inducements to new colonists increasing in diat'pi'OpOttidilFtQHdte 
number of the old ones. ^ h 

• Of the ejffects that w^ould result in this respect from l8yi|||g;.j0{>€^ 
theTrade to private shipv, sonje reasonable copjectnre may be foitUed 
by contemplating the nuincfer of Kurop^hns that Have se4tled in 
InrHa, from the Company's chartered ships, notwithstanding the 
strict bonds by which these are connected with their employers. 
In cases of irregularity the Company can withhold from the oW|«^ 
their freight; they can mul''t the captains and depiive? them of 
their commands ; they can dismiss the officers from their service. 
But even the great power which the Company thus possess over 
,thte owners, captains, and officers of their regular ships has not 
always been sufficient to prevent their crews from forming a re¬ 
sidence in India. How much nrare feeble then, or rather what a 
nullity w'ould be their authoiity over private ships, of which the 
owffiers, commanders, and officers would, under the system pro-‘< 
posed, be wholly independent of them ? 

But the emigration to India would by no means be confined to 
those descriptions of persons, who nught casually ouit their ships 
in order to form a residence in that country. Ther^re many cir¬ 
cumstances, and among them the floiisliing and secure state of 
the British dominions, which now more than formerly produce a 
tendency to the colonization of Asia. Those who w-ent with 
permission, at former periods, to the Kast Indies^ under the 
denomination of free-mariners, or who casually remained fhere 
and settled as merchants or traders, with licenses from the Com¬ 
pany, invariably went abroad with Ihe view, after having realised 
a competency or a fortune, of returning to spend the evening pf 
their days in their native country. Now, however, th$^'¥ortoiies 
are not so easily acquired, and that the mode of livirig among 
Europeans in India is considerably improved, many persOns,;wHo 
would have gone formerly with the intention of returning, will 
proceed to tj^t country, assured of the stability of the British power, 
writh a desi^K)f making it a permanent residence. 

' Thus the British Empire itself, should this feeling extend, an 
effect winch the measure in contemplation is admirably calculated 
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to produce, might suffer an alarming depopulation: and it h W» 
less reasonably tq he expectctl that, under the fisting pressure of 
war and despotisni in other countries, aiit immense emigration 
woidd lake p^e from almost all parts of tlie world, which would 
^iHyturally coii^i^te in India, as being now tlie most favored 
ai^m of peace, scc^ty, and plenty. 

‘^lis result could noicfuit to be fa|iher accelerated by t!ie pro¬ 
gress of events in Soutli America, New South Wales, and other 
countries, which, from their position, would always, if navigation 
• "uiTrestrained, have a considerable intercourse with the Coin- 
p^y’s territories; and the additional intercourse, upon tlie return 
of peace, of the nations now in hostility‘N\ith us, would powerfully 
contribute tow'urd the same end. 

Up on the whole, in reviewing this ineu*»nr(‘ in all its bearings, 
the conclusion which w'e are obliged to i'onu is, 'jthat if the object 
inti^ded were to encourage emigration to India, a better or a 
more appropriate plan could scarcely have been devised for that 
purpose, than that of granting unlimited permission to private 
fillips to trade to that country'. And how, 1 would ask, is the 
permission to be limited? If licenses from the Company should 
be deemed necessary, how' fan they, witliout the grossest inconsis¬ 
tency and in)usti('e, be granted to some merchants, and to some 
uhip-owncis, but refused to others ? If they should not be deemed 
necessary, then every pers6n in the kingdom, who has the ability 
and the fancy to embark in such ^in undertaking, may fit out a 
ship for India, and dispatch Herat whatever period he pleases, 

' Thus India w ould' he colonized! 

With respect to the effect which that result would produce on 
the pi'imailcucy of its connexion with Great Britain, no man, 
I should think, will he hardy enough to deny that it would prove 
ultimafl^lv fatal; and the only difference of opinion which could 
rcasonai^ arise, would be respecting the precise period at which 
their ^paration would happen. 

The next proposition is, that openmg the Trade of India to 
private ships would be productive of irregulaiity, smuggling, depre¬ 
dations, and even piracy in the Indian Seas ; that it iwuld interfeie 
Xiutcrially with the Company's regular Trade tcx. China, and even 
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eodAOi^er the permanency of, or entirely interrupt, the interi^urde * 
M'lth that countiy. j » 

Under the system of ©pen Trade proposed, there is not a 
that, in so vast a rangep of coast mam't)ppoitunities^'ould*^cuf, 
in places to which British laws and British protec'ion ha\e ndt^'^ 
fully extended, of plundAing, i over-reaching hr otherwise 
treating the mild and inoffensrt^e inhabitaius: and, although the 
natural love of justice would with manj prevail ovei alftempta- 
puns, yet there are others Vvho viould allow theinselves^iifc»bg 
se^ced into acts of violence, trCacheiv, or deception, which thi 
facility of escaping punishment would lender too alliuiug to be 
always resisted. However ixe may be advanced iu refinement, I 
am not aware that, in respect to ymnJ moral'., the present time^jj^- 
are much superior to vihat they were a ceutuiy ago ; and we kiidW , 
that, at that period, a regular s\stem of piiacy was organi/cd 
the interlopers, who frequented the Indian Seas to the gieat incon-^ ^ 
venience and loss of the Bast India Compan\, and the iniprision- 
raeut By the native poweis, of their most valuable servants.* Some . 
of the piiatical vessels, winch then infested those seas, woie even 
fatted out b> British subjects, from New York, and other parts 
of Aineiica, then under our ow’ii don/inion * It if true, the 
present state of India by land, and that of our naval power in 
the Eastern Seas, would render such piojects now*much more 
hazardous. But it, from these cncumstanccs, private'adventure! s 
should seldom be daring onougP* <^{t, venture upon absolute piracy, 
they would sfaH* iiave^ sufficient temptations ahti oppou*** i 

commit nmiyfir dcpiedations. . / 

The injury which would arise fiom this somcc to the f ^^pany'^ 
China Tra^e is equally ^ei tain, but of much greater 
It was a jufHicious precaution of the Court of Directors,, ^ ^h a viewr»°j^ 
to the saf'hty of this trade, to desire that private ^ ; 

piohibited Jfrom having access to the Molucca Island^, 

A^chipel^f*go• But even this restriction, althougl^j undoubtedly^ 
some, w.ould, I apprehend, be but a very slender *-curity against 




* Vj/de Bruces Annals of the East InauCorapanj, > ol. ut’PP-204 and 
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the danger. 'Private ships would find it profitable to bring home 
teas. The tcniptatiori to smuggle an' articlcjwhich bears ninety- 
six per re/ll. duty nd vaforem, is too great to be resisted, in the 
firstinsfaurt, fiom the mere apprehension of remote detection and 
|nmi‘'limcnt. L is an evil which can only be resisted, in limine, by 
some such system t f rcstiiction a tbit wliich at present exists. 
And hence, it inay no proiioimced, without reserve, tliat to lay 
open the East India Tradt; to private ships w'ould bo, in other 
woii.", to lay the foundation of an illicit commerce, more extensive., 
and more injurious in its consequences, than any tlrat has ever existed 
in the world. 

Even were the ships of individuals prohibited from visiting the 
jVJcdncca Islands, which howcior Ilis Majesty’s Ministers have 
show'n some lehietanrc to accord, encoiiragcniont w ould still arise 
to the (.‘xportadon of teas and other oommodities from China, to 
answer die demand occasioned by those ships. Those commodi¬ 
ties vvoidd lind tlieir w ay to some central ports in the Indian Seas, 
which w'ould in such case beconie large depots ; and thus, from 
the inordinate prolits which w'otdd allond each successful voyage, 
an immense and a regular system off clandestine Trade, xvould 
.spontaneously spriugaip**. It would /lol be in human ingenuity to 
prevent it. Neutral and hostile nations w'ould think it their in¬ 
terest to proieet and eiicomage such a traflic : and this very cir¬ 
cumstance'might lay the foiindatiovi ol ikwv wars. 

TOeyever peace shall tat/', piaf;; tbi*’ country and France 

(and -^^'j^ cannot be eternal), the evils arising fr(»m{!V‘‘^ source may 
‘iiatura be expected to increase. It would be 
suppos^hat, at whatever peiiod lliat event may happ“”> 
be in a'^^j^iation entirely to dictate the c inditioiis ofthl" or 

that the 'vill not aspire to the restoration ofp*^ 

posaessioi.^’ at least the islands which we have recentlp 
a.«: equivahNs for other ohjccts, which ho may be Ftspo’sed to 
relinquish. V » the e\cnt, tlien, of our being obliged^® restore 
the Islands oVl^Iauritius and Ilotirbon, would they not very 
convenient d^ots for Clandestine Tradii.? And, is it noli 
probable that, ^vilh this very view, they would bo declare ^ 
ports Madagf car, Manilla, and other places not within 
jurisdiction, wo dd also naturally become the resorts of such * 
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commerce. We could not, if at peace with thes? nations, prevent 
French, Aniericjan, Spanish, or Portuguese sjiips from bfijiging 
teas from China, foijthe purpose of lodging them at these depots; 
nor the ships of our .own private merchants from touching at such 
ports, in order to purchase those teas witli the view of smuggling 
them into Great Britaiw, or sonic intc'rmediiite ports. 4 . 

Upon the return home o‘l’ those priva‘l? ships- the Azores, the 
Western Islands, the Madeiras, would afford converjent stations 
for carrying on this traffic to any degree: every part of I he coasts 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, would olt?5r sit^^fir 
facilitfes; and, in the event^ of importation from India being ex¬ 
tended to the out-|jtnrts;»as //ow proposed, the most extensive and 
systematic smuggling could not be ob\iated by all the efforts of 
the legions of Custom-lfou.se t)fflcers, supposing these persons to 
do their duty, whom tlic! goveiiiment might think fit to appoint. 

Were importation even confiwctl to the port of London, as at 
first proposed by Ministers, the coasts of Cornwall and*France, 
the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, would present to adventurers 
abundant opportunities of suceessfnlly carrying on an illicit Trade, 
on a very large .scale. 

But independently of these iiuinerous facilities, so fertile in 
expedients is the genius of 'IVade, that places of rendezvous might, 
and no doubt would, be appointed, in different latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes, at which smaller vessels wouhi* be directed tp wait for those 
of a larger size, in order to ^uke charge of the clandestine part of 
their cargoes, to be convened to places where it could be disposed 
of with advantage, promptitude, and safety. 

If, in the course of such voyages, these private ships should 
occasionally caplmed, their clandestine trade seized, or their regu¬ 
lar cargoes confiscated, the mischiefs to tlie East India Compimy 
and to the revenue, would not thereby be in the smallest degree 
diminished. It would only be a transfer of property^ from the 
hands of the private trader to those of the crews of our men of 
war, or of the Custom-House officer. Li proportion to the extent 
to which this clandestine trade might be carried on, whether the 
adventurers in it should be gainers or losers, would the profits of 
the Company and the revenues of the Crown be diminished ?. 

With respect even to the fair private Trade, although it would 



nftt «o inuchaflTecJ, the revenue (it would, however, in no inconsider¬ 
able degree, increase the expences of cpllectin^ it), the struggle 
which would take jJlace, roiild not fail to jrrove injurious to the 
Comjmny, allliiiuiiii, in their coiporate capacity, which has been 
given to them in ^lerpctnity, they would of course surinount the 
compciition of all iiidwidual livals. in tinscivalship, every honest 
private competitor v*oul<J undoul)tedlyi’be ruined. But we shall 
suppose, for the sake ot the argument, that the individual Mer¬ 
chants carrying on a fair private Trade to Ijidia, sliould prevail 
over the tjonipaiiy, what ditFerence could it make to the Public, 
whether the Company or their ])rivatp rivals, were the lirsf to be 
riiined? (^ne thing is quite certain, tliRt it 'is the illicit Trader 
alone W'ho Avould heneiit by the change. And if the measure'of 
admitting private shi[)s, of all sizes, and from all jmits, to trade 
to India, in (i<‘lianc<; of all these dangers, is to be carried into effect, 
I am of opinion, that the Bill by »vhic!) it is to be enacted, ought to 
be deno'iuinated “ an act for establishing, protecting, and extending 
illicit coinmcice between fndia and Britain." 

It is well known, that enough of tea for the consumption of the 
whole United Kingdom has always been supplied, in an unadul¬ 
terated state, and at reasonable prices, by the East India Compa¬ 
ny ; and that from this source has arisen their principal commercial 
profits.' T^et ns now inquire what would be the effects upon 
these profits of admitting priiatc ships to the Trade of India. An 
increased demand for tea, and a cjonsequent rise in the price at' 
that article,''would nnmedijtely take place in China; while 
the competition of illicit Traders, by producing a superabundant 
•upply, would occasion a fall in the price of Ihe same commodity 
at home. Tlius the profits of the Company would be unfavora- 
affected, by a double operation. The revenue, depending upon 
this source, it is obvious, would be almost wholly annihilated. 
And what would the consumer benefit by the change .f While 
the abatement, which it would occasion, on the retail prices, could 
not be sensibly felt, even by the poorest persons in society, the 
sophistication, jvhich would in consequence take place, of an article 


* Tweaty>flve millions of pounds of various kinds of tea is tba avarags quantity 
■old at tbc Company’s sales in the year. 



Income a iiecesi=ary of life throughout the British donjiui(uis^ would 
diminish the coinfor<$s, and might injure the Iwalth, of almost every 
member of the community. And thus, from a measure pregnant with 
danger to so many various inleicsts, it cannot b< 5 said that a single 


incidental benefit is pj pmised to the public. 

The Company, crippletl as they wouly then be, coidd no longer 
afford to export to China, as lliey hav e been accustomed to do, 
at an imnienac loss, to the annual amount of a million sterling pf 
the metals and woollens of Great Britain. And thu?#5^'&ome of 
our West staple commodities, contrary to Uie fallacious expecta¬ 
tions entertained by-, mariy of those who deal in lliein, would, in¬ 
stead of experiencing an increase, suffer, 1‘rom the measure pro¬ 
posed, an immediate diminution of sale. 

So assured, indeed, were the Proprietors <jf the Cornwall 
ISIincs, of the loss that would aysc on the sale of their products in 
China, if exported on their own accounts, (and the^saiiie appre¬ 
hensions would, of course, be enter tamed by private Merchants) 
that they thought proper to decline the liberal offer of the Com¬ 
pany, to convey annually twelve hundred tons of their metals to 
that country, freight free. 

The annual sacrilices thus made by the Company at the shrine 
of the public, parti<'ularly in rcs[iect to woollens and metals, tb(?y 
were enabled to bear, b<ith In the ivnfiis of iheir homeward cai- 
goes, and by the mutual supjiort whieli their teiriturial leveniie, 
and commerce, afforded to each other. Ihom there mixed cha¬ 
racter of Sovereigns rftid Merchants, (hey were enabled to effect, 
what it is utterly impossible that indi\Idna!>, in fhcir mere coiU' 
mercial capacity, should have the power to imcomphsh. 

From all these eohsidcrations, it follows, that llie plan of grant¬ 
ing liberty to Private Ships to (rad(! to India, even if they should 
be excluded from the llastcrn Aichlpelago, is a ccitaiii, although 
an indirect, mode of depriving the East India Company at all.the 
benefits ot the China Tiade; and may, eventually, ileprive the 
inhabitants of these Kingdoms of one of the most essential necessa¬ 
ries of life;—an article, which seaicgly an individual from the 
throne to the cottage can now' dispensi* witli, and which diiefly 
administers to the subsistence of tlic very poorest clas^ws of 
society. 
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If the Moluccas, Indeed, were to be includeij in the tracts^ 
which Private Ships Hre to be permitted to navigate, the ruin of 
the Company's China Trade would be considerably more direct and 
rapid; and the danger of the deprivation of Tea to the inhabitants 
of these kingdoms miich more” imminent, islands, as stated 

by the Deputation of thi Court of PHrectors, would hold out 
irresistible tpniptations to lawless European Settlement, enter- 
prize, and adventure, before which die Company’s China ’Frade 
must sink,*'as this maritime n'sort would certainly become the very 
focus of dangerous and illicit intercourse willi the Continent of 
India.” 

As this private trade would of course be carried on by a spe¬ 
cies of adventurers, who would noi be much disposed to restrict 
themselves either to legal, or moral means, in order to render their 
voyages profitable, they would no*, if it should appear to them to 
be condficive to that cud to proceed into the China Seas, think it 
necessary to pay a very scrupulons le^ard to the limits tliat might 
be assigned to their destination h\ the New Charlci'. in this man¬ 
ner, an indi'fiuite number of uneonuerled F.iiiopcans, with views 
of the most irregular kind, would find their way to the borders of 
the Chinese lerritoiiis. We know how snsjucious thatgovein- 
nient has always bieu of stiaiigers; liou iiulitl'erent in general to 
foreign iiUorronrsc ; that lliciH icii baiiishe*! die luiropeans, at one 
period, to Macao; and that it is oiil\ by tin; great influence of the 
P^.ast India Ctimpaiiy, and the n'gul ir conduct of their Servants, 
that their ships are allowed to \isil Canton, and their Supercargoes 
to reside there, dining one jiart of the \car. 

Vvhai, dien, would be tlu“ eonseqiiencc of that sort of inter¬ 
course, which might be ex])ei.ted to take place, between the na¬ 
tives of China and Europeans of the description I have just men¬ 
tioned, after tlie regular Ships, and the accredited Authorities, 
should* leave Canton r Nothing but disorder, and the idtiinate 
exclusion of all Europeans from China! An event, that would 
involve in its consequences, four millions of revenue !—a million 
of export!—the eniploxmont of a large fleet of most excellent 
Ships, each of w'arlikc equipment!—the ruin of private Specula¬ 
tors !—the jialsying of the functions of the Company I—and, th^j 
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deprivation of an article, ubich lias now' become to all ranks of 
Bi'kish subjects, a jiccessary of life ! 

The Commercial ii)tercoiirse between Ciiina'^and Russia, by 
land, it is \vell known, has, upon similar grounds, been frequently 
interrupted. This happened in 178.); and the c6mmunicatlou 
was not re-opened till 1 being a pt.tiod of seVen years.^ This 
measure has always originatVd with the C^yinese Government, by 
whom the orders for shutting and rc-opcuiiig the communication, 
between the two countries, have usually boon issued several mouths 
**^cfore they have been made known to its subjects by the (jkwern- 
mcjit ol'Russia.^ 

We come now to c«nsid;ir ifie effects, which this measure would 
have ui)ou the revenue. It has lu'en alicatU staled tliat the loss 
to the public revenue of this cbunlry, in the event of opening the 
trade to India to private Shi})s, would be in llie direct ratio of the 
illicit Trade, which, under cojoi^ of this ('ommorce, might be 
carried on. ^Jlie quantity of d’ea at present impoited heing quite 
aufllicicnt for the cousumpliou of the iidiahitants of these kiug-r 
doms, it must be obvious, that an additional importation would 
not necessarily be accompanied by an additional cousuiuption. But 
ihe increased su])])ly, from illicit Trade, woulii occasion a dimhm- 


* Tills lias bren iTi)n'sCntV(l by sonic’ asu peiioct of war bohv'*'*' Kn'^sia and Chi¬ 
na. Jint we have ncMT luMicl of b.ittb's hctwT’cn Kussi.ui .and, Cliiuevse, Annies. 
And il :i|)|»oars most reasonable to bcjieve, lliatcomiiiereiai nre^iilarities iM'ic the 
)>oIe ground of the iiitouiiption of jnlercoin»e, wliieh took placc^at tins period, 
betvsoeii the two iiati()it>. » 

~ Vide AlfulaMls of Joseph F.iw ell, in a painjthlet tiililled, “The Right of 
cuiy Itiitihli Mereliant to trade within tlw' Gcugiapliie.il limits detined by the 
thaiter of the Kast rudiu Company, vindioalod, Jte. ’ Jiy T. Lec--p, 71— 
7J. 

The author of this Pamphlet thinks it would be cpiite expedient and just, ^ 
depiisc tin; Kast India Companj of the eveliislve prisihgeof the trade to. 
Cliiira, on the ground of some iniseonduet. whidi he alleges agiiiist Pifir Jgc/Ut 
irr th<it romitry. « 

Another writer, on the same side, after having roundly pronoiineed ihejpi'esent 
Company ineapablc (from their long c.xpeiieuee I presume), very grasely assures 
113 that a vcw Company (without any experienee) would he much better qualified 
to conduct this fraile'' And he proposes tliuk this inspired Companj should 
pay one million a year to govctiuucnl!!! So much fur the opponents ot the Coa|i' 
pany. 
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jtion of the quantities sold at the Company's sales, and of A# 
prices; and thus, in two ways, effect a ^iminutipn of the revenue. 
It can scarcely ibe ^necessary to observe, tha^ the expence of main*- 
taining the legions of Custom-House Officers, whom it would l!»o 
deemed expedient, under the system proposed, to appoint to the 
out-ports, would operate aVarther diminution of the revenue ; and 
that it could not fail td^be otherwise^very obnoxious to those, who 
are of opipiou that the increase of all such appointments, by unduly 
augmenting the influence of the executive power, must trench upon , 
llie priilciples of tlic constitution. 

But even at the price of this additional odium and expfencc, it 
would be so itnpiacticable to prevent, e-r ev'en to oppose a barrier 
to smuggling, if ships were permitted to unload at the out-portf, 
that it would almost of necessity become the principal occupation 
of the individual adveulnrers, who might engage in the East India 
Trade. The fair individual trader could not long successfully 
compete with the Company, who would of course continue tbeif 
commercial operations, in their corporate capacity', as long as they 
were not an entire loss, or until, by the irregularity of the inter* 
lopers, the coinnmnicatiou with China should be entirely stdpped. 
One of the inevitable effects of the competition between the Com¬ 
pany and the fair pii\ate trader, operating in conjunction with the 
high duties upon Tea, would be to render smuggling, xvith all its 
risks, by far the most gaitdng trade; and, “in fact, hoxvever 
covered or disguixal, it would becotjie the priuripal ohject*' 

Under life system in question, tlun, even in the limited shape 
originally proposi d, it may very fairly be maintained, that all the 
regulations which the utmost extent of human ingenuity could 
devise, would not be suflicient to prevent smuggling, as it w'ould 
be the most luciative, fioin becoming the principal object of those, 
^'ho should embark in the East India Trade. And theie can be 
still less doubt that the evil would be fartlier aggravated, in as 
far as k is capable of aggravation, by llie ulterior projects of allowing 
access to Private Shi])s to the Molucca Islands, and entrance into 
the out-ports of those Kingdoms; but more especially by the ad¬ 
mission into the trade of v>\ssels of inferior burthen. 

Such vessels could, in India, go into minor ports, and more 
eteily form connection with the natives; and their intercolwsc, 
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Viiylrbns^neiit irregularities, would be such as neillfer the vigilance* 
<Jrpbwer"bf the Indian Ooverimients, would J>e^able to discover 
or dbntrodl. On theif return, they could enter tire small ports of 
Sngland, Scotland, and Ireland, and easily elude the vigilance, or 
j^urchase the connivance of the Custoip-House Officers. 

• That hi.S Majesty’s Mftiistcrs should not have felt the force, and 
adihittled the validity of the irrefutable arguments adduced by the 
Deputatiqn of the Court of Directors, against admitting vessels of 
♦his description to a participation in the India Trade, is^toine 
extraordinary, and almost unaccountable. On tliis sulyect, the 
depfutation express themselves»iii the following terms:—“ In short, 
if a mere chance outward, for the sake of smuggling homeward^ 
was tlie speculation and the oI>ject of adventurers, undoubted^ 
Small Ships would best answer theic purpose ; but if an honorable 
commercial intercourse with India was the object of Government, 
it could only be maintained by Ships of a respectable sizi, and suit* 
dble equipment as to stores smd force, under the conduct of able 
add responsible commanders and crews.” 

That the size of the ships, and the respectability of their equip¬ 
ments, are of importance, in a political, as well as in a commercial 
view', is evlnctul by the different degrees of respect paid to the 
Company’s legular ships, and to those of the American traders, 
in the Eastern Seas. The large ships of the Company, equipped 
arid disciplined as they arc, and navigated by gentlc^men of educa¬ 
tion, rank in society, and nautical skill, command rcsjject, and in¬ 
sure ebedience, from the natives of India. But shouId*a rabble of 
vessels, of all sizes and denominations, be admitted to the Indian 
Seas, it requires not the gift of prophecy to foretell that, with 
much immediate mischief to the company, and almost the annihi¬ 
lation of the revenue arisine: from the regular trade, their courc» 
w'ill be marked with irregularities and crimes, that will bring inde¬ 
lible disgrace on the British character and name in the Easji, and 
lead eventually to the interruption of all intercourse with the Chi¬ 
nese Empire.* 


* .Siijce ttu! above was written, this point appears to have been abandoned 
by his Majesty's Ministers.—Vide. ‘‘Papers respeetin" the N'*gociafion for t 
Renewal of the East India Company’s Exclusive Privileges, p. 170. 
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But farther/the whole of this measure appears to me to be a 
departure, on thff part of Ministers, from their implied agi eenieiit 
with the East India Company, which professed to found the re¬ 
newal of their Charter, on the principles of*lhe Acts of 1784 and 
1793 . It is also, in its t\\'o ulterior ramiheatious, a complete de¬ 
viation from the principles upon wJiicli* the negociation between 
Lord Melville and the East India Company, had begun and pro¬ 
ceeded. It is even directly repugnant and contradictory, to his 
Lordshy^’s consent to llie, sixth proposition of the Court of Direc- ^ 
tors, namely, that the whole ol the Indian Trade should be brought 
to the Pori of Lo}idoii, aud the »goods sold at the Company’s 
sales.” ‘ * 

This inode of proceeding, wo^ild sc'cm to con\ey no very une¬ 
quivocal intimation that the; I'^asL India Coni])anY are not consi¬ 
dered as possessing any rights, beyond what may suit the viewxs of 
expediency of his Maiesl)'s Miiiisteis, for the lime being, to per¬ 
mit them to retain; all hough I do not imagine lliat such a propo¬ 
sition will be assented b\ them in tennis. Of this, more hereafter. 

But even if the Basl India Coinjiany were deemed to possess 
no positive rights, the e vils which the Court of Directors have 
shown, by a senes of the* most enlightened rcjasoning, founded 
upon their long exjnnience, and an intimate knowledge of 
facts, must roiMit to the Company, to tlu' leveiiuc, and to the 
Empire, from* the meditated change, ought, in my ojiinion, to be 
.sufficient to ir.dnce Ministers to pause, and ro-eoiisidor their de¬ 
termination. It behoves them to lelh'ct, tliat,^unlcss they can call 
into their .service a d(;gie<; of iiigeimity that is altogether siiperna- 
tiira!,—by w-hieli the pievontion of coloiiixation, and of .smuggling, 
can be rendered compatible with pennissicvi to Private .Ships, of 
'tfllsorts and sizes, lo trade to India, and to enter the oiit-poiis of 
these Kingdoms,—they will snbjeet tlieinsi hcs to the imputation 
of making a rash and ill-conside red e.xpeiiinenl, of yielding to a 
senseless and unfounded clamor, and of courting a hollow 
popularity. If, besides, it should appear that the East India 
Company are actually possessed of positive rights, it would 
be to incur a d/eadful ‘resjionsibility, to introduce innovations, 
prima fade no less injurious and unjust towards that great body, 
than in their immediate and obvious consequences, palpably preg¬ 
nant with calamity to the whole Empire. 
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It Is difficult not to be persuaded that, in this niattcf, ^linisters, 
as they cannot be supposed to have ineditaled the/itin of tlie East 
India Company by a side wind, have not acted from conviction; 
but that they ha\c allowed their hotter judgincnts to be borne 
down by the clamors of ceitain petitioners, who know not the 
consequences of what they ar^; deinarulmg,^ or that they have 
timidly yielded to a presumed necessity aiis'mi^ from tlie pressure of 
the times, ^riils, however, is matter ol little consequence; for. 

are not inqiiirini; into motives, hut e/i'ects. 'I'he laving open 
the trade ti) India to the oiit-ports, has hv.en aeily d- nonunated a 
question of evistence with the I'iast India Conipany. But it is 
also calculated to adei’t no less vitally that poi tion of the jiublic 
revenue, whieh depends upon the ri*gnlar India I’lade : and, in its 
wltiinate e >nscqucnces, {‘ven tlu: infi'grity and sali'ty of the flritish 
empire. On this question, his Majest)’s Ministers have sliown 
mueh ineonsistenev. 7'hey expressly declare their coi»viction, 
that the great interests of po/ici/ and of rn'eiiuc, as well as of the. 
J'juni India Conqxnu/,'' ixapiire, “that cxi^lin^ mints res¬ 
pecting the intercourse with China should continue; and that the 
exclusive Tiade in Tea .sliould he pri'served to the Company.’^ 
Yet the direct, and almost imnieiliate effett of the measure, which 
tliey piopose, w'ould he, aecordiiig to tlie best judgment of 
those who have nlo^t knowledge of the ^siihjcct, to “destroy every, 
vestige of those exelnsive privileges, which they lliiis'admit lobe 
necessary to the ]>olic} of tlie Kiftpireat large! ^ 

It has already becn^'nlly demonstrated, in the celebrated Letter of 
Messrs. Ciraiit and Parry, and in the subsequent correspondence of 
die Court of Directors with the Board of Controul, and is indeed 
universally ackiiovvlcdgc^l b\ those who are aeqiiaiuted wfith the 
subject in all its bearings, that the continuance of an exclusivO 
trade to China, or even of intercourse with that eountry, is alto-: 
gether iiicumpatible with the admission of private ships to ^the 
trade of India, especially if their burthen should be discretionary, 
if they should have access there to the Molucca Islands, and to 
the out-ports of these Kingdoms upon their leturii. 

It is ill fad tlic opinion of many, should this measure, with 
its various ramifications, be persisted in by Ministers, it would be 
utterly impossible that the Company should go on for any length of 
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tiine^and tWit it would be much more advisable now to begin to 
wind up their iJoucern, than be obliged tt^do so a few years heuce^ 
Ipider still more unfavorable circumstances, and with moie impo- 
yerufhed means. 

It has been shown, that the imniedlalg consequences of the com¬ 
petition, which wov'^ld arise, not so much from the fair as from 
the clandestine trader, under color of this commerce, would be, an 
nbridgnient of the Company’s sales, and a sinking of their tinances. 
Evepts which would soon be followed by the necessity of reTin- 
qubhing their great establishments ; of laying up their vast tleetsj 
now the means of tiansporling iroons and stores, us well as of 
defending their commerce; and of abandoning their buildings, 
wharfs, warehouses, and other articles of dead slock, formed at a 
prodigious cxpence, and suited only to the Indian Trade, which 
had so long been their’s, all of which would, in such case, become 


useless and deserted! With the decline of the Company, would 
be tfirown out of activity and employ, twenty-one millions of capi- 
tal, 1400 commanders and ofhcer:>, 8000 seamen, 10000 trades- 
Ipen, 3000 laborers, and seveiiLv-cight of the finest ships iu tli« 
world, many of them tit to take their station in line of battle 
with the British ISavy! 

The practice of using the port of Jjondon only, for the East 
India Trade, 'which has exihltal since the liist institnlion of the 
Company, ‘has been produ(‘ti\e of adv.mtages too ninnerous 
and too , well dctlncd to admit of being relimpilshed upon 
the mere presumption of uncertain or remote .benefits. The 
tustolU of selling their imports, at slateil peijotls, by public auc¬ 
tion, has been nearly tomal with the Company. These sales are 

m 

Open, honorable, and satisfactory; anti aie resorted to, with con- 
^dence, by the Merchants of the Continent of Enio[)e, as well uk 
by those of Great Ihituin. So high indeed is the clunactcr of the 
Company with foreign merchants, that puichases have been made 
by them ‘*on the faith merely of the descriptive marks ; and goods 
(thus marked), on their ariival on the Coiitineut, frequently pass 
through various hands,^ befoie they aie finally unpacked.” Thw- 
injuries and frauds, to which an alteration in this mode, consecrated 
by the practice of centuries, would necessarily give rise, may bo 
rwdily conceived. 
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For the security of tlie revenue arising from the Trade to Iwdig, 
as has been well observed by the Deputation of the Court of 
tors, nothing so efFccUal could be devised as-to bring the ifft* 
portt to ow place; to have them lodged under the keys of thie 
Government Officers; to have tlmin sold publicly in the prescniji* . 
of those office) s ; and finrjjy to have thtJ^ duties (upwards of four 
millions pee amittni), ‘ thus carefully ascertaii'jcd, collected thrOdg^ 
the jnediinn of the Company, and with hardly any charge to gd^ 
vernment! In sliort,” say tl)ey, the present system affords thd 
most c(»)upletc provision that can be imagined against defect,' 
fraud, t)r i xpence, in realizing this branch of the revenue to thft 
Public.’' ' 

Altiioiigh we may not be able to say to what precise degree ' 
tlie measure of laying open the lYade to India to private shipS| 
might, in its least noxious opeiatlon, immediately affect this branch' 
of the public rt'venne: tiu'rc! can b*‘ no doubt that, by the par-' 
tial fullilment of tlie evils apprehended, it would be 
injured, and by their total fidfflmeiit destioyed. 

It cannot, independently of these considerations, be supposedf 
to make any difference to the Fast India Company, whether th^' 
IVade to India be cai iied on exclusi'. ely from the port of London^ 
or from that of Jliistoi, liiverpool, or Glasgow; or indiscrimj-’ 
riately from all the ports of the Unired Kingdom. But, since the 
dangeis to be apprehended tiom the inrovations proposed, are as - 
obvious and as well founded as they are great and alarming, it is a 
duty which that body owe to themselves and to the nation not to 
submit to them without a struggle. 

Accordingly, it was.with a spirit fullyju.stified by the occasion," 
that Sir Hugh Inglis, the present Chairman of the Coiift of Di-' 
rectors, in a conference with Lord Buckinghamsliire, declared’ If 
" as his opinion, that the Court of Directors, in the first inslani^* 
and the Court of Proprietors, when laid before them, wo’uld re-‘ 
sist, by every means in their power, a measure so fata! to the vital 
interests of the Company and to the public revenue as would be* 
the measure of allowing the ships of individuals to import into aiiy' 
place but the port of London adding, ths^t situated as he yvas. 


constdeobly 


’ -*,213,425^ according to the returns of last year. 
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be shoidd cqnsider it his duty to resist, and to recommend to tlic 
Court of Directors, and ultimately ,to the Proprietors, to resist 
the proposition.' \ 

And this overwhelming ruin, it seems, is, to be brought upon the 
East India Company, and those connected with them, not only 
without the offer, but without the smallest chance or prospect of 
indemnification. Niy, after they should haVe suffered themselves, 
as a ma<tter of right, to be tamely despoiled of tlreir commercial, 
they might prepare to surrender their territorial, privileges at dis- 
cretr6n. Into the nature of their rights to both, and to consequent 
indemnity upon the deprivation ^of either, 1 shall takb occasion 
more fully to inquire. 

And for vi'hat beneficial purpose, for what grand object, is this 
sum of ruiti, or even the risk of it, to be incurred ? In order (sup¬ 
posing the best, and that the communication with China should 
not be inleri upted), to transf r tlie same qurnitity of oriental com- 
iiieF':e from London to iho out-ports, and from the East India 
Company to private Merchants ! These are the sole objects for 
which such niighlv innovations are now to be attempted ; for which 
a conceni that has subsisted for ages, and so succeeded as to be 
tlie wonder and t'livy of the world, is to be subverted and des¬ 
troyed : and that too on tlie instigation, or hypothetical reasoning 
of persons, who erroneously e\pect, to j>rGCure to themselves 
extnioidinary advantage*, fioin a participation in the Trade of 
which they would deprive the Company. 

Hie O.ily result of any iuiporlanct' to the Public, which wo arc 
promised from this innovation, is altogether visionary and fallacious. 
It is w'ell known to those who are acquainted with India, that the 
Trade, in European <anninodities, to that country, is wholly, or 
almost w holly incapable of being extended. 'I’he reverse of ibis 
proposition, w'hich is the veiy fiist point to be adjusted in this con¬ 
troversy, has been invariably taken for granted, instead of being 
deliberately examined and decided; and upon this flimsy founda¬ 
tion has been raised the flimsy superstructure of the advocates of 
what has been called the “ Open Trade.” 

Tlie manufactures .of Great Britain, which are annually ex¬ 
ported to India, are almost exclusively consumed by the Europeans 
resident in that countrv: and until these become much more nu- 
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' mefoiis tfiatt they ^are at present, which cart only happen iti’^tonse-* 
qrtetVce of colonization, the demand for such articles cannottbe 
<'jitended but in a very.^nconsicierable degree. Fliis incapability of 
extension, which depends upon the peculiar and almost unchange¬ 
able character of the natives of Asia, is a fact too notorious' to 
admit of being denied, or explained a'way by the alwtract reason¬ 
ings of political economists. ’ To tin* slatt>'of India, at least, their 
priiiciplos cannot for ages apply. has been set forth, in a clear, 
satlsfac:tory, and eonvinclng manner, by Messrs., (irant and Parry, 
in their i.eltcr of April, 180!), und in the c«'rrespondence of the 
snccess’ive Chairmen of the Court of Direclors, since that period, 
with tli(‘ Prt'siiicnt of the Iloaid of Controiil, on the suhjeet of the 
lenewal of tlie Company’s Charter. Referring the reader, who 
wishes to be fully acquainted with the details, to those very able 
documents, I shall content myself heie with stating a few simple 
but strong facts, which, in mv im nhh; appichension, it is impossi¬ 
ble to recotjoilo to a conlKiry conclusion. '■ i. 

Of the three thousand tons per (U/inn/t, which the Company are 
bound, by die act of 17‘)d, to retain for the accommodation of 
private traders, not abo\e 1‘200 tons annually, on an average of 
eighteen years, have been clainu'd, or little more than one third: 
and of these 1200 tons, 480, ormoie than one third, were wine and 
beer, which articles arc consLimc{l by l'auo[>caus almost exclu¬ 
sively. 

Had there been a demand for any greatcu' ({iiantity of goods than 
is annually exported by the Company, by the cominamler.s and 
officers of their ships, and by the private traders admitted under the 
act of 1793, amounting in all to about two millions sterling, the 
leinainder of the tonnage allowed to private traders by that act 
would surely have been claimed. This, by the genius of commerce, 
I hold to be conclusive evidence. 

That this tonnage was not claimed then, shows demon.strativcly 
that there has not been, since 1793, an increasing demand, to any 
extent, for the European articles of consumption, used either by 
the European or native inhabitants of India. Those consumed by 
the natives, it is well known, are few and inconsiderable. With 
such, however, as they have occasion for, they arc abundantly 
supplied by the agency of private traders, resident in the East, 
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whose industry embraces all the ports, to which the commerce Of * 
the Company does not extend. 'J’liis, ^J'hen carried on by 
cal^d the country/or coasting trade. But k als6 extends its rami**! 
fici^oiis by land, to the most minute portions of the interior of; 

^nd the knowledge and experience of those concerned.in 
would surely leave nothing df any great vajtie for rivals, fresh from 
Europe, to explore. \ • 

ft has been a grievous accusation against the East India Com* 
panj’^, that they have neglected to cultivate the tiade to several 
parts WTthin their limits, and prevented the export of our manufac¬ 
tures to ‘‘ some of the largest and richest ro^ions of the Vorld,” 

g C7 - ^ 

where, say the complainants, there is r(¥»sun*to believe the private 
merchant might, in the course of an open trade, increase his profits 
twenf^-Jo/d and upwards” '^I’hc pd^^ts here more especially alluded 
to, are, the Eastern coasts of Africa, the coasts of the Gulfs of 
Arabia and Persia, and the shotjss of the Kcd Sea. But, besides 
the propfg Arising from the recorded efl’orls of the Company, even 
in early times, to extend the sale of Jhitish manufactures in those 
quarters, a sufficient refutation of this charge is to be found in its 
ab^j^fdity. Wne it even possible to believe that the East India 
Company would have been so blind to liieir iiiteie&ts as to have 
neglected a commerce wlueii would liavc increased their profits 
“ twenty-fold or upwards,” it could iiLvei be credited that the same 
indifference to llfeir worldly concerns would have affected tlie indi¬ 
vidual traders of tlie East, unless it be also believed that the climate 
of India possesses the quality of lessening or destroying the ordinary 
cupidity of /ban. Of late times at least, these traders have existed 
in sufficient numbers to pervade every nook and corner of Asia: 
and it is not very probable that all of them would have overlooked 
so favorable an opportunity of speedily making their fortunes. It 
i^ftiotoribus that all the attempts, which have been made, to extend 
the Sale of European commodities in India, formerly by tire Dutch 
and Portuguese, at all times by the East India Company, and lat¬ 
terly by American private traders, have failed. Where the efforts 
of the rn'crchants of those several nations, both in a corporate and 
indivic^l capacity, anil pof'sessing the benefit of great experience,, 
have so long and so uniformly failed, by what species of magic is it 
that British indhddual traders, without experience, can now be 
expected to establish a lucrative trade ? 
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Ai^ericsms^’lio eagerly ex[^ored every avsnue to trtotiijlj 
llldia^' were only llile, the six most ifiorishing years of their 
cOlhtn€|ce, to export to that countiy X667,634 in merchandize 
jliBDU|Rdture9, including those of their own country; while, in bat^ 
lion, they exported during the same period <£4,545,662.* As thtt 
profits upon goods, had there been a demand for them, ^ould faafi 
been much greater than on bullion, that the quantity of buiJtoo wltt 
seven-eighths, and of goods only one-eighth of their whole expc^ 
to India, afibrds an incontrovertible inference that for the latter the^ 
found little or no demand. The reason is quite obvious. Tlie„ 
consumption of European commodities is almost exeksively cotF 
fined to European residents. The Company export annually ftp* 
wards of a million sterling of goods and stores, the conimand^l 
and officers of their ships nearly half a million more, and the private 
traders, admitted by the act of 1793, about of400,000. Ijis sup* 
ply, amounting to about two millions annually, appears to be ade* 
quate to tlie demand of nil the Europeans in India; and the market 
is even frequently over-storked. At the present rate of the increa^ 
of European inhabitants, this commerce can admit but of a ver^ 
inconsiderable and a very slow extension; a shackle not to be 
moved but by a worse evil, the admission of European colonization 
in India. 

It has been already shown that the almost unclKingeable charac¬ 
ter of the natives forms a lasting if not an insuperable, Iwr to any^ 
considerable or rapid extension of the sale of European manufab-'^ 
tures among them. Consequently it cannot be matter of surprise 
that the experiment of seniiing imusual quantities of European goods 
to India, as if the demand could he increased in proportion to the 
supply, should have failed, as often as it has been tried; alwaW 
bringing along with it the ruin of the adventurers. < 

This experimeiit>WlAk made as far back as the time of^Cromwdb 
Individual speculafdm, and associations of merchants, as Coi^rtep'a. 
Assoekition, the44^da merchants, and tlie Merchant Advent^i^S, 
traded to India, at that- jreriod, under licenses or com’missiion} ^oiti 


* Vi4k> Papers respecting: tlie Ncgocialiaa for th« tkefiaMf India 

Coaipany s exclusive Privileges^ * - ' 


Vot. I. 


No. I. 
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ihetllrateetor.^ ^ .The progi9i9 wd the fate oi^: tWe ip<}icuI«t<diM 
^vem UBifdrin. ihAy ayured tbe East itSboipany, by rawiitf 
the fmce, and creadi^ a scarcity of goods in ifidia^ aa ^ by 
iiaportii^ a superabundance, and lowering the value of at 
home. TheoontpetitioQ also occasioned % glut of European ^i^ds, 
wA £onse<|[iieiitly a loss upon them in the Indian market, idnd 
iceoi^di^y these adventurers were all either ruined by their spo- 
cula^aSf '‘or, m order to avoid ruin, forced to seek an union with 
the East India Company 

' In the same manner was terminated the career of other bodies 
of men, who suhi€<iuently entered int- > competition with the East 
bdia Company. From the time of Queen liiiizabelh to die end 
#f tho seventeenth century, the commercial rights of tJiis body were, 
•t various other periods, as well as in the time of Cromwell, violated 
in the ^ost scandalous and ilLgal manner. 7^hej were opposed by 
licetises from the Crown to private traders, contrary to the charters 
And privileges, which the Crown itself had granted; and those private 
^Araders, in sharing all die benefits uf the commerce, were exempt 
^rom every charge or expenditure for cstablisiimeots at home and 
abroad. By a still more outi-ageous violation of their rights, seve- 
fal years before the expiration of their Cliarter, a new Company 
was establi.d^ed, towards the end of the seventeenth century, under 
the denomination of “ the English East India Company;” when 
the original Company, for the sake of distinction, assumed the title 
of ** Tj/e London East India Company.” After a struggle ot 
eeveml years, which materially injured the origiiml Company, and 
almost wholly ruined the new one, this, like all former rivals, was 
obliged to seek its safety in an iinioii. And hence arose, in 1707-8, 
that splendid body which now exists, under the appellation of “ 'i he 
United East India Company.” < 

This history of the rivalship of these twq Copipanies, before 
^ir union, and of the fate of some private speculators, who, 
iwder tbe eonsthution of die new Company, had claimed , a right of 
trading on their.individual stock, both illustrates and conhrms die 
fact, that competition in the East India Trade ever has been, and, 

• Vidr Bruce's Annats of the Honorable East India Comfany, Vel. I, pp. 455 

and 508. i 

* Jbid.yol.I.p.57^J. ^ ' ' 
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wbiie the diameter of the natives of^athai rem^ni 

oonbiDiie to be pro^uetAe of lo^sto the,advciitumrSj ititbbufr being 

attendefi with a Mingle eaeential benefit to the p^bti<t^^ ,. 

An^xperinient with similar, but more decime results, jOBUdf 
in 1788*9> from 08tend/b3^ persons, among others^ whoUiadihoen 
in .file habits of dealing, as tradesmei^- with the Commanders IWdA 
Officers of the Company's Ships, and who nngUt besfippidiaefirto 
have acquired a knowledge of the nature of the busmessdn^ifdtieh 
tiieyVere ciiiburking, at least considerably greater 
possessed* by die merchants auc^ manufacturers, who have tecdbtly 
lieeii petitioning the JL«*gislature for permission to send ships ito 
India; or, in other words, for permission to ruin themselves^ aiK^fb 
injure the East India Company. * This trade was carried onfindsi' 
Imperial colors. And it must be in the recollection of eveiy one, 
who was then in the Company’s SeaP Service, of every personVhb 
vrsLi resident at any of Uic Presidencies of India, and in general of 
all men of observation at that time connected with tlie East, Ifl 
common with the suffering adventurers, what an extendvo some of ^ 
ruin ensued. Many kinds of European comniodilies were sold 7il 
from 50 to 75 per rent, discount; and evtn at that price but a viiy 
small quantity of what was imported could obtain a sale.The 
Commanders and Officers of the Coinpaii) 's Ships, ,and all others 
who were regularly engaged in the trade, Vere deeply iiyured by.the 
competition of these interlopcrst; anti most of .fiieniselves were 
irremediably ruined. I recollect hearing of one case, in ^lich the 
product of the cargo was .said not to be sufficient to pay the freight 
from 0.stend; and the payment of it wa.s successfully resisted in tlic 
Supreme Court of Judicature iu Calcutta, on the ground of Cite 
transaction being illegal, , . 

We have at ihi.s moment before our eyes an example of somethitig 
similar in the fate of the commercial adventurers to Bueutios A^res, 
and other parts of South America. Although the impedimenWjto 
file extension of sale for Europemi commodities, are iK^^U.tb^t 
country, cither so complete or of so permanent a. naturen.gf ,4n 
India, it is but too well known thtrt most of the adventurers^ 
recently embarked in that trade, have been impoverished or ruined 


* For the history of this ri valjhip, ae Bruei^'d AnnoU iif thu HomrtfbU £arf fntlia 
Cowfowy, passim, . • 
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Ijj ifie' specuIatKjn ; and lhat tlic nianisfactil^eB of this cowntry ape 
daily sold at auction at vcfy reduced prices* Yet the exp^cit«> 
4l<lhs tiiat were generally entertained of the immense benj^ts that 
.^ Vdiild immediately be deriyed from the opening Of sovast aj^ld fo 
^ Commercial intercourse, as the Continent of South America, have 
ever been greater than those which were formed from an Open 
Trade to India. There is, however, this wide dift'erenre between the 
two cases, that, with respect to South America, there were no public 
interests to balance, no privilege.s to infringe, no rights to invade, 
no" property to violate, before the private trader could Irave^br- 
ii^issiou to ruin himself, if he pleased'. Xay, lliorc being no law’ 
to that effect, he could not be prevented from trading with South 
America, except by the constituted authorities of that country. 

There arc al.so other instances in point. At various periods, it 
Iia.s beer, deemed expedient to* allow ships built in India to export 
cargoes of Rice, and other C^immodities, to Rritain. And the 
Commanders and Ow ners of these Ships being persons of expe- 
■ rience, not rhoosing to invest cargoes here, upon which they would 
suffer an undoubted loss in India, have generally preferred returning 
in ballast. 

In I79B, when Government, owing to the scarcity of grain 
which then |>revailc(l, gave eucoinagement to private Merchants to 
' iend Ships to India for ll^ice, those who availed themselves of that 
’ liberty, were cau.sidcrable loser, by the adventure. And it after¬ 
wards cost Government a larcre sum of inoiiev to indcmiiify them. 

Thus, by the uniform results of all the experiments which have 
been made, the impossibility of giving any considerable extejision 
to the trade to India, appears to be placcj^l beyond a doubt*, What 
then would be the consef|uenccs to the adventurers-themselves, 
naturally to be expected from jiermltting an unlimited interrourse 
W'ith that Country, by private ships f One of the most immediute 
cbnsetjucnees would be, that goods to the amount of perhaps 
times more than there is a demand for, would - be 
->^pdPted from Great Britain to India. -Of this amount, 
nineteen-twentieths Wbuld remain on band, to' be .returned to 
Europe at a double expcnce of freight and insnraocCi.or, to rot 
ill the warehouses of India; while <aSin the one-twentieth for 
which there might be a demand, womd, from the glut in the 
market, necessarily be sold greatly below prime cost* U must bei 
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therefore, by singular caution and singular intelligence, or extr^tne* 
good ibrtune, that.ar(|of the private a(iyeaturer$,^ho might 
embark in'such a trafti?, should escape being, ruined* 
otandma aiid Oflicersi of the Company’s Ships, aipl cpusequeuuy 
die hc^smen with whom they deal, would largely .particip^J^^^u 
the general calamity. liaen the Company could not fall to spffer 
essential injury tVom so disastrous u coinpetition. With respect 
*to the Manufacturers, they would remain unpaid, to the*0X10111 pf 
more than iiineteiMi-twentieths of the goods sold, unless tho.kd- 
venturers could pa\ them out of their piivate fortunes. Andajl 
these eviT.s wouhl be unaccomyanied, and uncompensated for, by 
any ultimate increase hi tli* quantity of British Manufactures con- 
surrfcd'in, or exported to, India. On the contiary, in some iij- 
slances, the exports might be expected to diminisli. The article .of 
Tin, for instance, which the Company have usually exported at a 
loss from Cornwall, might be prepared at Malacca,^ Banca, and 
other parts of India, at a cheaper rate, for the supply of ?li«?China 
market. And with respect to Woollens, w hat iiuliviilual Merchants 
could, or would, like the Company, sacrifice £.50^000 annually, 
an this article alone, in order to encourage to the utniobf the mS" 
nufactiires of the country ? These arij sacrifices, which, if the 
trade were laid open to private Ships, the Company could not be 
expected, even if they were able, to continue. 

Supposing the inlercoinsc willi China, notwithstanding this 
measure, to remain uninternipte^, and the usual quantities of these 
articles to continue lin demand, couhl the gentlemen of*^CornwaIl 
and the manufacturers of Woollens, rationally expect from private 
adventurers equal liberality in prices, or punctuality, in payments, 
they have always experieyced from the East India Company ? Mo;st 
cevtaiiily not; but, on the contrary, confusion, disappointment, and , 
loss to all paities would inevitably ensue. Many year's must elapse, 
and an extensive scone of ruin taka place, before the trade, thusnir* 
cumstanced^ could find its level; i. c. befoie it could return toits*qi‘i> 
ginalatate. It is, therefore, obvious tliat the distresses of the mer- 
candle and manufacturing bodies, which it seemed in part tqpb^ the 
professed iiitcntion of ihi.s measure to relieve, would be thereby 
highly aggravated. 
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a fe\y historical facts^ %Yh^,wilI aptly illuatratc 
the pernicious consequences, on the markc^^ both in India and 
l||ij^^^.w|iicb, niust'flow from the unlitnitl!;} intercpurse of private 

hehveeu ,thjq, two countries* .Tlieyrwill also incidentally 
,the mcapabilily, ansing from the allotment of certain, casts 
of the.nativpS; of India to particular occupations, of increasing;the 
products of industry in that country, to correspond with any great 
orjud^O Jncl'case of demand. 

4 i .'Merchant Adventurers, who, in l(jj6-7, traded to India, 
undOTilicenses or commissions, from Cromwell, in writing to their 
C^otiiinaiHlers and Factors, on the low state of the markeis for fn- 
dma produce in England, inform tlicm that the number of dis- 
CO^i^tethinterlopers, or private Merchants, had much increase; 
tmdithat .they had brought home great quantities of Indian Coin- 
AJoditiee^ of inferior quality, particularly Cottons, Drugs, and 
Spices, \yhich had overstocked ihe market '*' 

' rThsy 'are also complained of in their turn by the Servants of the 
^Company. For we are told, that “ the interferences of the su- 
ipercalrgQes and shipping of the Merchant Adventurers had ren* 
^disred jtho purchase of investments almost impracticable: these 
pivvate, but now authorized traders, had brought out large quanti¬ 
ties of English. Goods, and sold them below prime cost, and with 
. the moneys wifh which they had been intrusted, had ^wmhi^h 
.j>rfces*for such Indian articles as they had collected.” * These are 
the complaints of the Company’s Servants at Surat. 

, - .From j^'ort St. George, they complain that the Merchant Ad- 
-vtoluren} had “sold.their European imports at low rates, apd 
'bought lodian Articles at advanced prices, wliich had rendered it 
.impracticable to conform to the orders of ^he Court, to purchase 
. an investment of the hnest goods, that would yield a pro.ht to the 
propiaetors. The Ships of the Adventurers had touched, and 
. made purchases at the ports of Negapatnam, Porto Novo, and 
' Tjranqudktr,. and by exorbitant prices, had drained the country of 
;^ods$,'which bad reduced , the Presidency to. the necessity of 

w' 7. 

* Vide Brace's Annals of the East India Company.—Vol. I. p. 521. 

tf 

* Ipid. p. 535. ' ’ ■ . ' ( 
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purchujng such Coast Cloths, attd such prop<Htioi» of Pepper 
and Apices, as could ||e colleded at B^ntam^ to iaiake Wp i-sin^U * 
investment for ilufope.y * ‘ “ '' ''r ,»>' ■' ■ * .- fii 

Tliese extiacts atiundantl^ prove, thaVd^er^ <wtMpetil^o»^ 
private'sjpcculators, thS Indian markets w'ere glutted with Etirdpi^ 
Goodi; wfiicli, it beihg impr^ticable ’extend tb^ 
were jwld below prime ’c6sl, to the loss or ruin of the htipot^ek 
'I'hat these private Merchants bought Indian Comraodities ai^e^ 
orbitaut prices, and drained the country of goods ; showliti|g tlitrii 
considerable increased demand for the Manufactiures of Iddio 
c^iuot bp quickly supplied, but by a deterioration' of their qiihJityi 
And that, with these goods, they overstocked'the European market; 
By eacli of these three opiratipns, those adventurer^ must b(| pH^ 
sumed to have lost; and, by th^r ‘competition, to have oO^asiOMd 
a loss to the East India Company, as well aff, by their idabiK^ to 
discharge their obligations, to have injured the tradesman,' ^th 
whom they might have dealt on credit in this country. ^ ^ 

Now, until the cliaracter of the inhabitants* of India sl^l have 
undergone a considerable alteration, a similar competition^ mult 
again produce similar results. Were the trade to India laid- Ope|i 
to morrow to private ships, the effects of that measure upcm ibo 
markets, both at home and abroad, weiild necessarily be aliUOft 
precisely such as have been described. To all who might be coi^ 
ceriied in this traffic, it would be but a competitionb for priority of 
ruin; and without the consolation of a single incidental *beitei|t 
arising from it to either country. ^ 

With respect to Great Britain, in a view of the balange'of tmde, 

X cannot help thinking that these changes, in so far ad their 
ence might go, could not but be unfavorable. The' -beiiefltSL'> io 
India would be but {«rtial and trifling, as tliey Would^ be liiutted 
to those particular tribes, who manufacture the fabrics iti demand> 
and these advantages would be more than counterbalanced by ^ 
cidenfal evils, 'fhe number of these manufacturers could Inot be 
increased on any ‘ emergency, and conseipiently their supply could 
not be augmented to the level of an unusual demaiad/> but by 'the 
deterioration of their commodities. Colonization, or u' change 


' Vide Brace’s AanaJs of the East India Company, Vol. I. p. 5^5. 
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fr4>nEH^tltr>cat««« m ^ character of ^e n'atives, must make con* 
•M«i^ble.>9pTegto, .'^l^eforc eea expect to.ace tiie use of mti^ 

tbem*^-^ Yiet somv of -the petUiohera.Ior 
of ^pmJtradf, M the last renewal of the Gompany’a 
QwtOfi solicitedUhat ithe natives of iltidh'might.nat he allowed 

/. Su'rh is human consistency. ; i • 
^r/I1^9iObjcctions already urged against the admission of .private 
trgde from Britmo to India, will of course apply, ijvith 
to the, admission of private ships, built in India, and 
KPl t%tho Company’s service, to trade from India to Britain. 'Hus 
int^V^MClice would have precisely the effects upon the markets of 
countries, which have been alr'eady desprihed. Ships of this 
d^ft^tioi! wpuld experience much difficulty in finding cargoes 
fUf/Buirope; and'they would be obliged to return to India, with 
S^rcely any other, article than specie, and ballast. It is true that 
tu years of scarcity in this country, ships built in India have, by 
special permission and encouragement, been allowed to import 
rice.tp Englaiidi But even under these unusual -circumstancesi, 
tljej^ were, suffejcd to unload at the port of London only; they 
were all of a certain tonnage, and their cargoes were - sold at the 
Company’s..ff^uJar sales; by which means they were-rendered^ 
ip.a considerable degree, subject to the jurisdiction of the Com* 
pany. 

,T[’he fate of the adventurers, who might embark in this specula¬ 
tion, excepting in so far as they might be secured by the prohts 
of,p rice icffrgo in a period of great scarcity, would be similar to 
those, \yhc might lit.out private ships from Europe. As far as 
they.lpight-confine, tliemselves to a fair trade, they would be losers 
both , by the outward and homeward cargoes: and they could only 
tOiU certainty calculation tlie amount of their freight. 

. .I^hus, without any-public benefit either to India or Britain, the 
immediate and obyious consequences of the measure in question^ 
wpuld be a grievous injury, and injustice to the East India Com- 
plipy;-,An>enprmous Joss to the British revenue; tlie ruin of -every 
i^vjduai illlfdnight engage in a competition of fair trade; anjrre 
sistible <^|^iwagement to smuggling; and detriment to the con 
suirer,jbir.g2]e certain deterioration of all the commodities of, the 
ast. 
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''^Froni thi9‘ imtnetlw chati^, th« iliicit tiH^r iiWrtfr'iirol|ld\4i#hfit ^ 
benefitj the retail' consumer, the <10 
ooniffiodities of the EeAt iii Burope, and of 
Europe in‘ the’ East/although suffioieti^ tb^ i^tt 
itnporier, xvould scarcely be felt as bn adfaifta|^.- '^-Wltb 
to commodities of Ipdia, the dhhfwifce'rst^td^bl^^^ 
compensated by the deterioration tb which'every artklOftl^&d^'W 
subject, in^India from the competition‘hi'^tber midkeit^ 

Europe, in passing through the hands of th6clande6thle ''trlEldif^>^d>' 
in the propels of itregular sales. At present, the COnsudlef^'IhUI 
the certainty of procuring articles of unquestionable’gootltnt^ 
and at a price unqiicstij|nal>ly fair, at the Company^ pulflip 
aales.. How differently might he be served, if cast for hid '^upp^ 
upon the cfipidity, specious pretences, or chtcaite, of tboufaildl 
of individual importers and dealers ? With respect to tea esp^ 
rially, the revival of smuggling might be expected again to dntro’* 
Huce; as formerly, a spurious, fraudulent, and deleterioiis ^article* 
From such a change, then, the consumer, or the public, in Great 
Britain, could not be in any degree benefited, but might be Coin 
eidcrably incommoded. 

With respect to European commodities, the diminution of thdr 
retail prices, which a competition would occasion in India, althoogh 
attended by irreparable loss to the wholesale importer, could bt 
no object to the wealthy European inhabitants of that country^ 
who are their principal consumers. 

Nor can the triHing diminution in the price of toiir^pge, which 
might take place in consequence of admitting private*ships into 
the trade, be an object worthy of consideration to the Importer 
or consumer, were not the measure otherwise fraught with riie 
dangers, which have b&en so fully set fordi. This will appear 
from a comparison of tlic freight paid by the East India Cbm-* 
pany, with that which ivas formerly paid to private shipl ’from 
Ostend. * • • ' ^ ' 

' 1’shall not insist here on the facility, which would arise 
the admission'of private ships to the trade of India, of 

' * 1 

' Vide briire's Report of the Negociation between the Exit ladhi Compa^ 
amt the PtibJie, fvc. p. 03 
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with jialtrpetrc in time, Qf war, or oq^ 
the a{Vpro^hioV war, both because- it ia ,1^9 ,ob>'ion9 ^9 require 
eit^idfttUMikj end ''becausq. die tcmpiationac, w ould. be notoriously 
too greet to admit,of prevention. . , 

.. .FroTOi ail that has been said, T trust it has Beep rendered evident, 
dwt the benefits which some mtircantile aqd manufacturing bodies^ 
iB<ithisi country have promised tp, thenisqiyes, from the admission 
ei private ships to the trade of India, is nothing but a mere delu7 
^n, and a delusion .too of the most dangerous kind. If, how> 
efvr^ it qoUkh on the contrary, be shown, that such a measure 
vrould be, attended with the most unequivocal advantages,to these 
ttudies of nieo, vvilU what color of'justice, or of decency, it may 
lhi,.«sked, could the East India Company be on that account 
deprrv'ed, without a compensatioii,(iof tliat most essential portion of 
thmr privileges, whiqli has been sliowu to be the safeguard of the 
remainder ■ ^ , , 

iUpqji.jdiC subject of the rights of the Company, much misap¬ 
prehension, and sonic designed suppression of tlie truth appear 
to have taken place. 

. Some of the advocates for an Open Trade, haye chosen to repre- 
SMit the expiration pf the Cdtnpany's exclusive privileges, as the 
-iennifiatioD of a lease, or *thc repassing of rights back from the 
East India Company to the Nation. This is, however, by no 
ine^ns.a just analogy, or a fair representation. The privileges of 
commerce, and the riglit to territory in the East, were not ori- 
ghmlly vested in the Nation, and therefore could not, as a matter 

of course/ be resumed by it. They are acquired by the wisdojp, 

• * ‘ * 

and the treasure of the Company; and by tlie valor of. their 
armies, ^fhey were, consequently, not of the nature of a leasehold 
property, which, at the expiration of an appointed period, 

" reverts to the owner, and may in justice be disposed of by him, 
for another term of years, to the highest bidder. The property of 
teem: Company is more of the natuie of a freehold, which cannot 
in jusi^ipe be taken away, but for the essential accommodation of 
Ae pub^^ distinctly and unequivocally ascertained, and that 
by a re^guJjff process fixed, if not expressly by law, at leasf by 
tbe.a£kh,Q^]e(^£(| principles of the laws of this Country. These 
laws requn-^j when the owner of an estate is to be deprived 
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df alijrpart of Wa property,' for the benefit hnd eonrenienfd of, 
fi^ 'public, as itt making'high' roads arid bridges/he alronkl hm 
amply uideniiiified, j^rfd thal< by the verdict'^’of ft jury of hw 
countrymen. Now this verdict must, injustice^ be' foutidod on 
what it may rationally be presumed the property woUld brings to 
the owner at a fair This analogy, although correct riS 
as it goes, is however, by no, means complete; For where can Wft 
find a jury capable of estimating, upon any ascertained or fettdHftr ^ 
principles, the value of die Fast India Company’s territories, fttid 
of the trade which depends Upon them? We may, indeed^ forot 
soriie faint idea of riieir value by supposing w'hat would be bid for 
them by the crowned hea^s o^Europe, if set up to public auctioii* 
The price offered, we may readily conceive, would be immense { 
and such w’ould be the only just Oriterion of their true value. 

JJut what indemnity has been offered to the Company for dtO 
exclusive privilege of trade, or ra^lier of employing shipping, to 
India, of which it is now proposed to deprive them t Hinw if never, 
for a moment, occurred to tlioSe Petitioners who arc so anxiouft 
for participation in their trade, that its existence depends upon 
the territorial dominion and influence of the Company; that it 
has cost them immense sums to establish it on its present exfemive 
and florishing scale: or that it migfit not; be unreasonable'.to 
offer them some small compensation for the privilege which th^ 
were required to relinquish ? This pjivilege 1 hdld to be their 
undoubted property, as much as their territories* in India, or 
their freeholds in Britain ; a property of which they cannot juatfy 
be deprived by any ^ower or authority, without an adequate renln- 
hcration. But what can be an adequate remuneration, short of the 
whole valne of their property, for that part of it, by the rdiii' 
quishment of which it*ha 3 been shown that all their remaining* pri' 

. vileges would be, not simply endangered, but certainly lost ? 

Were it, however, agreed that the East India Company should 
^'be in the first instance fully indemnified, for their territoryi drade, 
and property of every denomination; and were a July appointed 
capable of estimating, Upon fairgrounds, the value of that proper^; 
it would next be necessary to coiisidej from wliut sources \tbe 
Crown, or his Majesty’s Ministers, could dr^w * th© <amoant 
required for the purchase, having, moreover, first proved the 
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^ uttlitj to the public, of the intended transfer, before t!iey could, 
}usUc^, or'propriety, propose that^ the- Goiupany ;ahoukl be 
fk|»fived-of thdr''exc]usitre privilegiSt' ^ 

•It ts, I believe, universally'admitted, that the Company have 
Jixpotkive and absolute right to tiieir forts,- factories, warehotisCs, 
docks, ships, and stock' of every, denomination ; and these 
"were all acquired precisely hi the same manner-iin which they 
^ acqhrred their territory and trade; i, e. by labor,- negociatioj^, Or 
purchase.^ Novf, it would be a Curious position to hold, ^^11 
>9h<Mi]d-like to see tlie arguments, or .to hear the autbprities by 
which.iimight be supported, that they have not an equal’■right> or 
thkt < they have no right at all, to those ditl'erent kinds of pre^ 

• With re.^pCct to the Sovereignty of India, which it has been 
'fesaerted that the Groww has the right, without any public nece.sfdty, 
and without an equivalent, to rexiane, or more correctly,- to appro- 
^t‘W^c,Jet»me ask whether it was upon such a principle that the 
^ukc of Atifel was divested of the Sovereignty of the Isle of 
No. A regular negociafion took place, and he wvas paid 
,£'100,000 for it! And if the Sovereignty of the Isle of Man be 
edtimated at 100,000, what may be the value of that of-British 
India Tliesc considerations might have inciited some little atfeii- 
fion. 

Hiat the Legislature have the pow-er, without any public neces¬ 
sity, and even without remuneration, of depriving the East India 
Company fvf that part of their cxchisive privileges, which lia.s been 
shown to bfe the bulwark and support of the remaiudt r, as they arc 
tmipreiile, 1 do not question. But *.s they are just, I should-bfe 
intlnitely .surpri.sed, if a mere clamour, not even popular, but 
arising from the misguided selfishness of a ’few commercial and 
*lnianufacturing bbdios, could have the effect' of inducing them, 
whatever may be the decision of his Majesty’s Mirtisters-, for a 
mbment to entertain the notion that so dangerous, or rather so ■* 
ihlid a picasufe, can po.s.sibly be expodionf. 

A\lijie (he cnlsA^hiVh w'tmlcl inevitably result froin- Iho inCaiBire 
of laying Open the'^J'racle to Tiidki, in tlie manner proposed, -are 
obvious to every oho, the benefits, wh'irli w’ould ari.se from it^ fire 
cbnsi(t6r#&'as doubtful bv the best informed upon tbe subject^ 
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«ven ofijje very Mioisteri jwIIh) . lidve propos^ fit.That 
Melville is against the frieasitpl'ot' admitting ships» of 

Merchants into the India Trade, app^ra-snlhciently .etideiit from 
the following paragraph i of his LfOtt^ to the Chairs^^ daeted 
20Ui of t^ajrdb, .181^ :-r'‘ Youswill . do rae the.jWire €0 . nteoi* 
Ject, that in all our discussions on this subject, both recently and 
on fornier occasions, the admission of the skip$ of Mercluiiiti|, in 
thi^ountry into the ^rade of India, in concurrence witK 
ilie Company, has never been urged as a measure frotp-wbidfa 
much iiamediate benefit would, in my opinion,- be derivedi either 
to. jdie countri/y or to ihe individuals who might embark . m' the 
speculation; and 1 certainly am not without considerable apprt^ 
ti^Hsiom tliat at least, on the tirst opening of the Trade/the Public 
expectation as to the British territories in India' affording eny 
considerable outlet for British n^iunfactiires, beyond Utc amount 
of our present exports, may be disappointed** Tins ^leclarati 
although expressed with the reserve of a statcs^llhi, distiagi 
mauifests-the opinion of that Minister who must be presumed,to' 
be the best acquainted uith the affairs of India. And. the removal 
of Lord Melville, .shortly after the date of tins letter, froin><tl^ 
Board of Controinl, as well as the extension of the penr^ission (p 
private ships to siiil from and to the oiit-poits of this Kiiigdoi% 
which had never till tlien been proposed, are no unequivocal proofs 
that, in re.spect to this extraordinary measure, he w*as overruled.in 
llie Cabinet; and that he did not find it Consistent ei^icr with hi;s 
own dignity, or with his implied engagements with tl>e Court of 
directors, any longer to remain in a .situation in wl^ich bb. could 
neither support the oUe or fulfil llie otlier. 

,I li.s Majesty’s Ministers must liave been aware, that, they .could 
not, witli safety to their situations, have proposed, in a direct maa* 
ner, any essential change in the territorial government. ^ To tranS" 
fer it to the Crown, a.s has^ be«;n sometimes talked of, or to.ve^st it 
in Commissioners for life, as once proposed by Mr. Fox^ would 
«trthis day be-, allhost universally reprobated,,as fraught with 
most dangerous .consequences to the constitution, of the cpun|try. 
Ministers , have therefore deemed it iqo.st expedient, under jLji^ 
inadmissible conditions already stated, to propose.to leave the tcr- 
government of the Indian Kmpire, as at present, under 
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the immediate management of tlie^ast India Compact', through 
ita executive the Court of-loirect^rs. It would also be 

dmigerous, they found, to disturb too openly, the course of the 
China Trade: and this too, for-that reason, they have proposed, 
apparently, to leave to thedHoHipany. It does notinde|d appear, 
that, independent of necessity, considerations of justice have bees 
allowed any weight in favor of tlic claims of this great and ppiVyer* 
fnl body. . It seems ratlicr to have been tlie determination, thattho 
Company should be ruined, either indirectly, by the acceptance of 
eonditions, which would eventually occasion the loss botlrof their 
trade and territories, or directly, by a rejection of them, which 
would supply Ministers with a pretext of transferring to the Crown 
the power and tha patronage of ImJia, 

‘ It could scarcely, I think, have been imagined, that the East In¬ 
dia Company could have though*; it a boon to be allowed to retain 
^;^eiely that nortion of their privileges which it might suit the 
Auctuating elp^dicucy of his Majesty’s Ministers to leave to them ; 
or that tliey could receive with deference and submission; any con¬ 
ditions which they might be pleased to annex to their introducing 
into Parliament a proposition for the renewal of the Charter. 

On the contrary, 1 am well persuaded there is not, at this nio- 
vment, an individual Member of that Body who would not much 
rather relinquish at once the , whole of their privileges to the Pub¬ 
lic,— stock, territory, buildings, shipping, and trade,— at a fair 
valuation, than to have tlu'ir Charter renewed, for an additional 
period, in !i mutilated and unsafe state. But it was not meant 
tliat a choice should be left them ; and it is now intimated, not iii 
very measured terms, that Ministers will not on any other condi¬ 
tions than those they have already stated, propose to Parliament a 
*fenevval of their Charter. 

It will ^then remain to be seen whether the Company have no 
meane of introducing into Parliament a measure for the preservu- 
lioii of their rights and privileges than through the medium of his 
‘Majesty’s* present Ministers. If not, it must be admitted, that 
tlHS*'!fffairs of the nation arc to be regarded as henceforth entirely 
di'pcndiMit upon the will and pleasure of the .servants of the 
^rown. 

'‘^Much has been said, by the opponents of the Company, ^ the 
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absui’dity pf Mt'rchants so^ertiigns; > 0 ^ their hQittg..)iiuitt<|«d 
in debt abd approaching towH^s min : and.of inio goveruqaifiat of 
India being a solecismbn politic^/—an‘ tmperium i/i (mperia ., w 
For the truth of the remark, that their interests as 
have been iiot only perfectly compulfible with their ioferotts. ay 
atovefeignii, but that these characters have respertivefy aid^.eftch 
othc^j Avc may addtice the high authority of the late Lord M^eUille, 
tharfSdiom do man of his time Jiad a more complete kt\owiedge 
of the affairs of India. “ By the commercial capital of (he Conh> 
paiiy at home,” feays this able statesman, acting in connectioii 
with the public revcHUCS| uni^cr tlieir administration abroad,they 
have mutually aided and administered to the wauta^uf each Other,; 
and the result has been, the fortifnate achievement of those brilliant 
events, upon the success of which depended the existence of the 
govGrnrnout, the territorial wealth# and the Trade of India.” 

During the whole period of the present Charte^ the political^ 
has been invariably debtor to the commercial conceffifof the coni» 
pany. Ibjt they have also mutually aided each other. As the ter¬ 
ritorial revenues have been frequently applied to purposes of com¬ 
mercial investment', so have the retui ns of commerce been rendered 
subservient to military and political operations. 

With respect to the debt of the Jilast India Company, when it 
is considered that (heir permanent dc^)t in India afid in Europe is 
only between and 2i) inilHoiis ; * that the population of tlieir 
territories is fiO millions ; and the gro'Js annual rcvciiuedfi n)illiott.s<; 
it will appear con*])aralively small, and even insigniTicant. It 
is only at the*rate of lO^'. a head for each individual of the popu¬ 
lation, while that of (! reat Britain is at the rale of f)Q/. a head: 
being as" one to' one liumlred and twenty. The East India Com- 
j)any’s atfalrs, ilion, so far from being in a state to create despoil* 
dency, a^has been sd frequrntly and so orroueotffely assj|rtcd, may 
said to b^ III .a most florisliing condition. The actual state 
of Iheif teVritOiies is such as to leave no apprehensions of expea* 
sive or penhaheiit hostility with the native powers ; and Lord Miu- 
('oj thie'pVeseiit 'Ciilightfened Governor-Qener.al, has recently cqd- 
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irejed to the C^ourt of Dii'cctors issurs^ 1 ccs of his coniident cx^ 
pectations, not only of bringing the expenditure within the income, 
but of realizing a large surplus revenue bilyond the ordinary ex¬ 
pellees in time of peace. From all this, it appears most manifest, 
not only that the apprehensions of the inanlvoncy of the Company, 
ao often expressed in and out of Parliament, have bden either 
wholly feigned, 'or have arisen from a total ignorance of their' 
real situation; but that, on the contrary, tlicy are in a state not 
to be shaken, but by some great and unexpected convulsion, or by 
the adoption of some such destructive measure as that wiifh which 
they are now threatened. 

^ce 1793, both the population and the revenues of the Com¬ 
pany’s territories have been almd^t trebled* and the duties on 
their Import Trade to Britain have augmented in at least a simi¬ 
lar ratio.*^ Their annual exports from this country are now 
«£2,320,000 Mheir tonnage 101,797 tons. If this be impending 
ruin, it is of^natiire of which it is not nsunl to complain. 

As to the system of Indian government being an imperiuin in 
imperiOf which must mean, if it means any thing, that it is in¬ 
compatible with the constitution of this country, I would ask, 
were any defence necessary, arc not the British laws extended to 
the inhabitants of India, in as full a measure as their situation will 
allow i Are they not as yi ell administered even as at home ? 
And is not the condition of the natives of that country, who arc 
tinder the dominion of the Company, as enviable as that of the 
inhabitants of any portion of the globe? Twill add more so: 
And those persons would not be their friends, who might advise 
that the highest parts of the British constitution, should be prema¬ 
turely extended to them. 

^ I am not aware that any objections worthy of notice, to a re¬ 
newal of the Conipany’s exclusive privileges, for another term of 
yearSi have been left unanswered. I do not, however, think that, 
in tlie course of tlie discussions ^^hich have taken place on this 


' In Ihe rfvcmic of India, on an average of tJirec years, amuiinted to 
6,8SRri730l.—IJnicc’s Report, Acc. p. 47. It is now sixteen inilhous. 

In 1793, the Duties on the Companj's Import Trad« exceedtU millioa 
nice, p. 46): it now cveer its four. 
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sit'bject, the Company’s rights, and the injustice of violating those^ 
rights, without a palpabfc benefit to the public, a'^d a full iiKlem-". 
niiication to themselves,^ have been always sufficiently insisted on*- 
At no period of the monarchy, from the grantuig of their Charter 
by Queen Elizabeth, tt» ll^^ protectoi ate«of Cromwell, nor even by 
that usurper, were the tiompany’s rights to their forts, factories, or 
privileges of trade, called into question/ Mor does it appeaj how', by 
the subsequent extension of territory and trade, whicli they effected, 
their rights to these possessions can be presumed to have, in any 
manner, diminished. This <piestion has however, since that 
period, been carefully k,ept^ont*of view; and the Company have 
been treated, at the different aeras of the renewal of their charter, 
as a body, who had no rights o» privileges, but such as his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers, for tlic time being, might cljoose to leave to 
them, iipou receiving a valuable co^isidcration for the exigencies 
of the state. They have ba n 1r«'ated ns candidates Tor'the re¬ 
newal of a lease, having scarcely any siij)erior claff&s to other 
bodies of lueu, wlio might bid eqjuilly high for tlie 2 )rivilcge of 
b(?ing constituted au East India Company. In this manner, con¬ 
trary to all right anti jtistice, was a second East India Company 
at one period formed, for the sake of a temporary accommoda¬ 
tion in money to government; and tht* competition nearly proved 
tiie ruin of both. The violation of the jjompnny’s ifghts, by ille¬ 
gal licences to individuals, and as'.ociations, was also no unfre- 
quent occuiicuce In their lii.^toiy. Hut the plan which is»now’ me¬ 
ditated of depiiving them of that j)rivilege, by which al5iJO they 
can deem their other privileges secure, 1 emmot hut consider as 
a no less uiijustifnihle, and a much more dangerous violation of 
their rights, than any ihai has ever before hemi attempted. 

As it is evinced by facts, so it is by the authority of eminent 
names, that the (lovenmient and Commeree of India are ineapa- 
blc of being separated, but at the imminent lifnk of desti uctiointo 
both. Lord Alelville, in iiis Ij<?ttei’ to tiic Chairman and Dejmty ' 
Chairman, of the 128th December, I BOH, says :—** 1 have not yet 
heard, or read any arguments against the rnininuanee of the sys¬ 
tem under w'hich the British possessions in India are governed. 


I 


Vide Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, Vol. 1. 
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of sufficient weight to counterbalance the practical benefits which 
have been derived from it, in their iocrcLsed and increasing pros¬ 
perity, and the general security and ha^ipiness of their inhabi¬ 
tants.” On the same subject, the late Lord Melville, whose opi¬ 
nion on such matters is entitled to the highest deference, thus ex¬ 
presses himself, in a Letter of April 2, 1800;—“1 remain equally 
satisfied..as to the propriety of continuing a monopoly of trade, 
(by this is meant as to ihipa ; for as to goods, a monopoly did not 
exist) in the hands of the Last India Company. Those who 
maintain the reverse, appear to me to be misled by general theo¬ 
ries, without attending to the pec^iar^cii gnmstanccs of the trade 
they are treating of. Viewing iPlvcn as a inere commercial ques¬ 
tion, I believe this proposition It) be a sound one ; and if the trade 
were laid open, the supposed advantages thence arising arc at 
best very problematical, aiu|,. would ceitainly be very precarious 
and shorl-liverl. It is, houever, tolaJy to forget the question, to 
treat it as a mere commercial one! The same principles prove 
the necessity of the mo7ioj)o!ij of Trade. The Govertnnent and 
the Trade ate intencoven together! And we have only to recur 
to a very recent experience, to learn the immense advantages which 
have flowed fioin that connection of Government and Trade.” 


The Chairmen of the Court of Directors had, three years ago, 
pointed out to tin* Presicf''nt of the Board of C»)nirol, that the 
eft'ects of the innovaticn proposed would “airount to the destruetiou 
of the Company’s Indian Trade, their Indian Commercial Kstab- 
lislnnenis,their Indian bhi])ping, and finally itavc the China Mono¬ 
poly so insulated and unsuppoi ted, as to bring that down alst>, 
and with it the wliole fabiic of the Company.” 

But what have v\e on the otlnr side to counterbalance those 


strong fact.s, tho.se ineoiitrovertible inferences, and those high 
Anthorllios ? Nothing but the vague and hypothetical reasonings 
of men, who erronc'’!’vl\ conecivc that they would themselves be 
benrf ted b) a partieipalion in the trade to India. It is, then, ear¬ 
nestly to be hoped that Ministers, if such indeed be their motive, 
will not ‘‘persist in,this ruinous submission to known combi¬ 
nation, and over-bearing importunityor at any rate, that the 
“ wisdom of Barli'unent and the justice of the nation will reject 
those ra*-!) and violent innovations, evidently suggested from a de- 
plorabh' ij:noranee of facts.’’ 
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OBJECTIONS, &c. 


.1 F the project of appointing an additional Judge in the 
Court of Chancery, for which a Bill has been lately 
brought into the House of Lords, «haU be adopted by the 
Legislature, it will effect a more important alteration than 
has been made within the memory of any*pcrson now 
living in any of our judicial establishments. It behoves us, 
therefore, while this is still but a project, to examine it with 
care, and to consider what effects it is likely produce. 
Important as the measure is, and, though near ® close of 
the last session of thev last parliament, a Bill for carrying it 
into execution passed the House of Lords, and was read 
once in the Commons, the subject has hitherto scarcely 
undergone any examination. The interval which will t^ke 
place before the present Bill passes into a law, will proba¬ 
bly not allow of the subject being much discussed out of 
parliament, and the occupations of the writer of these few 
pages are such as would prevent his entering fully into the 
discussion, even if the time allowed of it. There are some 



considerations^ however, which, ajjpear to him to be of so 
much moment fls to justify his offering* them to the public, 
even in this hastv manner and in this ir iperfect form. 

Idle o^cts proposed by this project 'are, as stated in the 
Report of the Select Committee of the Lords, from which it 
originates, that there “ may be secured at the same time a 
sufficient attendance upon the House of Lords by the Lord 
Chancellor, and sufficient means for carrying on the 
business in the Court of Chancery.” 'Fo accomplish the 
first of these objects, there must necessarily be* thrown 
upon the new and additional Judge a great part of the 
business of the Court, which is now done by the Lord 
Chancellor. That business may be classed under three 
heads: 

First, the hearing causes, w'hcthcr coming before the 
Lord Chancellor as original causes, or upon further direc¬ 
tions, on pleas and demurrers, or on exceptions to the 
reports of masters. 

Secondly, the interlocutory proceedings of motions and 
petitions. 

Thirdly, the review^ of the decrees of the Master of the 
Rolls upon appeal. 

The last of these has hitlierto occupied but a small 
portion *^he Lord Chancellor. It appears 

by the report of the Lords’ Commirtee, that in the ten last 
years of the chancelloi'ship of Loi'd llardwdcke, he had 
decided only fifty-eight causes on re-hearings and appeals, 
being an average of less than six a year, including re-hear- 
ingo of decrees originally pronounced by himself. The 
Ti^mber is greater within the last ten years, but even in 
that period the average number does not exceed nine in a 
year. 

The hearing of motions and petitions certainly engrosses 
much of the Lord Chancellor’s time ; but yet less than the 
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decision of causes. It is very obvious, therefore, that‘in 
order to enable the Ly*d Chancellor to afford’any coriade- 
rable attendance in xne House of Lords, b^ond what he 
now gives, it will bw indispensably necessary that the new- 
appointed Judge should relieve his Lordship ftm those 
duties which fall und^ the first Head before enumerated. 
Perhaps it may be thought necessary that his Lordship 
should be relieved from those which fall under-the two 
first of those heads, leaving him to exercise only an 
appellate* jurisdiction in Chancery; but from the first of 
them he must be relievcfl, or the expedient must altogether 
fail. 

This alteration, however,* in the constitution of the 
Court, will divest the office of Lord Chancellor of those 
functions which have liirlierto •oeen considered as the most 
essential to it, and as constituting its nature and character, 
and will leave the person who holds the Great Seal, in 
name still a Chancellor, but in truth a magistrate of a very 
different description. He will have a variety of great and 
important duties to discharge, but the least of them will be 
to transact the business of the Court of Chancery: and, in 
the mean time, the ancient office (sf Lord Chancellor will, 
in effect, be divided between two Masters of the Rolls, or 
by whatever name they are to be called, neithey of them 
suLject to the control of the other, but eacH|||ti his own 
hall exercising an original and independent jurisdiction. 

This seems the more objectionable on account of the 
nature of that peculiar system of jurisprudence which is* 
known in this counfry by the name of Equity. The rules 
of this system are not laid down in any statutes, but are 
only to be collected from decisions of which very few 
been pronounced more than a century and a half a|;b; 
from decisions, too, of judges of whom some were, in a 
great degree, the authors of the law they were administer- 
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mg, and were applying to the particular cases before them: 
the rules which they had themselves previously established, 

of 

tcring it should be intimately acquainted with every part of 
it, that he' should have all its principles and doctrines con¬ 
stantly present to his mind, and tlie remembrance of them 
kept alive by habitual and almost daily exercise. If, of the 
three judges who are to preside in the same Court of 
Equity, two are to have the of the court iii all its 

various branches familiar to theni,-aiul kept constantly in 
their view, by a regular uninterrupted attendance in court, 
and tlie third is only, as an occasional visitor, to refresh his 
memory by looking back into records and precedents upon 
particular heads, just so as to enable him to decide in the 
course of a year, nine or ten causes, or twice that number, 
which may happen to be brought before him for decision, 
upon appeals, it is very obvious, that this effect must, in 
process of time, be produced; the appeal will lie from a 
judge, a perfect master of the law he is to administer, to 
one who has but an imperfect recollection of it; from one 
who has never departed from what may, if the expression 
be allowable, be considered as his native court, to one who 
has migilited into another place, and returns as a kind of 
foreigner. Or if that effect shall not really have been pro¬ 
duced, there wall always be a notion prevailing that it has. 
The suitor who has had a decree in his favor, and who 
sees it reverstd, will be disposed to observe that the judge 
of the most experience is most likely to have well under¬ 
stood and to have properly decided his cause: and the 
appellant, whose appeal has been unavailing, will observe, 
that it is not surprising that the appellate judge should have- 
had so much deference for his superior in experience and 
ability, though his inferior in rank, as to have submitted to 


11 appears cuocoxLrciiieiy tbbt'iuiij 
such a system of jurisprudence. 
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him his own opinioh, an4 to have afErmad the dtcree, 
from deference, not/tcf the reasons of the .judgment but to 
the character and aVthority of the judge. 

When it has been proposed to separate the offices of 
Lord Chancellor andtSpeakcr of the House of Lords, it has 
been always objected to such an expedient, that as the 
House of Lords is a court of appeal, it is highly •necessary 
that the person who presides in it, should have his know¬ 
ledge of the law kept constantly refreshed, and the habit 
of applying its rules unrclaned, and that this can be secured 
only by his being in thJ daily habit of administering justice 
in a subordinate court. BiU the expedient now resorted to 
will be attended with that very evil which it is supposed to 
guard against, and with this additional disadvantage, that 
the person who so presides is to Iv.' an incompetent judge in 
two Courts of Appeal instead of cne. 

In a system of jurisprudence founded on no positive rules 
laid down by the legislature which may be at all times 
referred to, it must necessarily hD|tj)cn with respect to some 
of its doctrines, that they must be gradually and insensibly 
departed from by successive deci.'sipns. It may bo sujEcient 
to refer to such matters as fraud a.nd breach of trust, to the 
acts which are considered as part performance^pf agree¬ 
ment, to illusory appointments, and to the circumstances 
which convert executors into trustees of a residue undis¬ 
posed of, to bring tc*thc recollection of those who are well 
acquainted with the history of the court, examples of w'hat * 
is here alluded to. The jiarticiilar notions and peculiar 
habits of thinking of each judge must necessarily have a 
considerable effect on this, and where two original judges,' 
differently constituted as they must be by nature and hamt, 
are sitting at the same time, it may happen that, with 
respect to the same rules, there should sometimes be 
deviations in quite opposite directions, and that there should 
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tome to be gradually established two »dilFerent laws admi¬ 
nistered at the time, on the same^.subject, and by the 
same court. 

It has been asserted that a very condderable alteration 
has of late taken place ip the Court of Chancery, and that 
orders are now made upon motions which formerly used to 
be reserved till the hearing of the cause, and which in 
many cases have the effect of putting an end to the litiga¬ 
tion. It is presumed that the orders thus alluded to are 
those which are made for the ip^pointment of receivers of 
estates and of managers of manufi.cto*nes and mercantile 
concerns, carried on in partnership, for paying money into 
court, and for the restraining the working of mines, the 
diverting of water-courses, the making of navigable canals, 
and other works of a similar kind. Jf this be as novel a 
course of proceeding as it is represented, (and the state¬ 
ment conies from such high authority, no less than the 
noble and learned lord, who must himself have been the 
principal author of this .innovation, if it has taken place, 
that we must not doubt it,) it alFords a very remarkable 
instance of that large discretion exercised by judges in 
Courts of Equity, which has been before alluded to. It 
is surely only the supreme judge of the court who would 
venture upon such alterations. A subordinate judge would 
probably think, that to proceed with safety he must follow 
the precedents established by his supc;riors. But whether 
new or old, whether long established or but recently 
assumed, tUiN is no doubt that it is a most important part 
of the jurisdiction of the court. By appointing a receiver, 
th6 possession of an estate is suddenly changed. A suspen¬ 
sion of the working of collieries and mines may involve the 
parties in sudden and certain ruin, and a mistake in judica¬ 
ture upon such occasions may be fatal and irretrievable. 

These important functions of the Lord Chancellor, it is 
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now proposed to trar^fer to his new depu^, thougjb the* 
Master of the Rolls Joes not exorcise them^^ Motions may, 
indeed, be made a\ the Rolls, but at no period of the 
history of the court have many been made there; the 
Master of the Rolls,has not, lil;^ the Lord Chancellor, 
days regularly appointed for the sole hearing of them, a 
few motions of course are all^ that, according to the practice 
which now prevails, ever come before him, and these are 
made only during term, and just when, after having 
disposed of the appointed business of the day, the court b 
about to rise. The’Mister of the JRolls, therefore, will be 
trusted with the decision of jmportant questions only when 
they arc presented to him upon the solemn hearing of the 
cause, after an examination iij^on interrogatories, and what 
passes in the Court of Chancery by the name of a cross 
examination of witnesses, while the same questions will in 
a summary way, upon aflidavits, be disposed of by the 
Vice Chancellor, his inferior in rank, and therefore it is to 
be presumed his inferior in learning and in talents. 

The consequence of this will probably be to introduce 
another novelty, and a most important one, in the Court of 
Chancery—appeals upon motions. As the L6rd Chancel¬ 
lor has hitherto always heard all important motions himself, 
such an appeal hal;, it is believed, never yet been known ; 
but there can be no doubt that it will be perfectly compe¬ 
tent to every suitor .who thinks himself aggrieved by the 
decision of a motion against him, to appeal to the Lord, 
Chancellor. An appeal now lies from thU^ders of the 
Lord Charicellor on motion to the House of Lords,, and 
unquestionably a similar appeal would lie from the Vice 
Chancellor to the Chancellor. To what an extent thfesc 
appeals wdll be carried, no man can foresee, but it may 
happen that these, together with the rest of the appeals 
from the decisions of the two subordinate judges, between 
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whom all the ordliiaiy business of thej court is to be distri¬ 
buted, may be so numerous, that disposing of them 
may demand from the Lord Chanccllo/ as large a portion 
of time as he now devotes altogether to\“hc business of the 
COurL That he will then have as much to do in the court 
as he has now, cannot be represented, but that he will then 
have as nvich to do there, as h| is now enabled to do, is by 
no means improbable, and it will surely be admitted, that 
if that should be the case, the expedient will have wholly 
failed of its object. 

It will not merely have failed, it will have been produc¬ 
tive of the greatest evil, that of greatly enhancing the* 
expense of suits, already grievously and oppressively high, 
of multiplying the business the court, and of protracting, 
the final decision of causes. 

It has been already observed that appeals from the 
decrees of the Master of the Rolls to the Lord Chancellor 
were, till lately, very few in number, and that in Lord 
Hardwicke's time they wOrc much fewer. A plaintiff has a 
right to set down his cause whore he pleases, and till of 
late years it \vas never us,ual to set down cases of much 
difficulty or importance at the , Rolls. Such causes were, 
on accouijt* of the probability that the party against whom 
the decree w^as pronounced would appeal, and to avoid the 
expense of a second hearing, generally set down in the 
first instance before the Lord Chanccllbr, there being from 
*‘his Lordship^decrce only an appeal to the House of Lords, 
while from me decree of the Master of the Rolls, there 
lies *^n intermediate appeal to the Lord Chancellor. 
Among the Reports in the time of Lord Macclesfield, Lord 
Talbot, and Lord Hardwicke, few decisions of Masters of 
the Rolls are to b'& found, with the exception of those of 
Sir Joseph Jekyl, all the great doctrines of the court having 
been settled by the successive Chancellors and upon original 



decisions. Of late,^pwever, this has beeh considerably 
altered, and in a gi'fat degree from the difficulty of obtdn- 
jng any decision fr^ jn the Lord Chancellor. 

Not only has the number of causes set down before the 
present Master of the *Rolls,, very greatly increased, but they 
are, for the most part, causes very different in their nature, 
and of much greater difficulty and importance, than those 
which were used to be set down before him. If the plan 
of appointing an additional judge should be adopted, it will 
not be in the power .of parties to prevent these interme^ 
diate appeals, and no doubt can be entertained that such ap¬ 
peals will become morenum'brous, as long as a high opinion 
sjiall be entertained of the person who is appointed to the 
office of Lord Chancellor. IT ever indeed a time should 
arrive when the learning and talents of the persons appointed 
to the two subordinate judicial offices in Chancery, or in¬ 
deed of either of them, shall be more highly estimated by the 
public than those of the person who is selected for the high 
office of Lord Cliancellor, and that this opinion should even 
be entertained and acknowledged by the Chancellor himself, 
so that lie sliall come to sit in his c^tnirt of appeal only to ac¬ 
knowledge the superiority* of the Judge who i^s appealed 
from ; whenever this shall happen, there will perhaps be few 
appeals, and the expcnce and delay of such proceedings 
will be avoided, but the evil will be of another character and 
of a much greater magnitude. ^ 

The alteration proposed may be dcscrih||j|f in a few 
words, but it should seem with great accuracy to be a divi¬ 
sion of tlic Chancery into two courts, and the creation of an 
intermediate court of appeal between the Chancery and the 
House of Lords. 

It may seem extraordinary, that in the preceding obseir 
vations, the functions of the intended Vice Chancellor 
should have been spoken of as doubtful, when a bill has 
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been actually brought into Parliament^ for the appointment 
of such a Judge : but the truth is, that the bill leaves it alto¬ 
gether uncertain what his functions a»:e to be. It should 
seem, that they will be whatever the Lord Chancellor for the 
time being shall think proper. He is to hear what business 
the Lord Chancellor shall appoint, and at such times and in 
such places as his Lordship shall appoint. He is not even to 
have the discretion in this respect, which a man acting under 
a general power of attorney is allowed to exercise. . Like an 
Inferior artisan employed by some master manufacturer, he 
is to do just such work as his employer shall direct, and just 
when and where he shall be pleased to direct. The dignity 
of the judicial character will surely be but ill consulted in 
these uncertain and novel duties which are to be imposed on 
this subordinate Judge. 
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I- KOM tlie period of llic complete introduction of the Funding 
System in the early part of the last centurv, to the close of the 
American War, the object of our measut<*s of Finance during War 
appeared to be only provide for the imincdiate expenses of the 
year, by borrowing such Sums as wore necessary foij any extraordi¬ 
nary charge incurred, and by imposing*sncli Taxes as iniglit meet 
the interest of the Loan, lcaving*to the period of Peace t^ie conside¬ 
ration of any j)rovision for the repa}mf'nt of J)cbt; and ibisFeing 
attempted at irregular periods and on no permanent system, was 
never carried into cflfectnai execution ; the total amount of Debt 
reilcemed between the Pieaca of LUrccht and the of the Ame-j 
rican War being no more than Jp8,oo0,000. 

The accumulated expenses of the American War, and the 
depressed state of Public Credit and of the Revenue at the close of ' 
(hat War, impressed on the vigorous mind of Mr. Pitt the necessity 
of adopting a more provident system, of x\hicli he laid the basis, 
with admirable judgment, in the Sinking Fund Acts of 1786 and 


1792. 

At the commencement of the War of die French revolution, 
Mr. Pitt thought it sufficient, to meet the charge of military and 
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naval expense b«; Loans, accompanied by liat provisimi for gradual 
redemption, which'liad been established byMhc Act of 1792. 

The increased expenses of the War, and ^’le piospc< l <)f its long 
continuance, induced him, hosvevcr, in 1711?, to aim at tlie most 
efficacious system by which a long duration of Wai’ 4^ be sup¬ 
ported, that of equalizing the Income with the Expenditure of the 
Country. 

For this purpose he proposed, in 1796, the establishment of a 
general Tax on Income ; intended, with the aid of some other War 
Taxes, to provide within the year, for a considerable part of the 
public expenses, and also to repavc uithin a few years after the 
conclusion of peace, all Debt contracted beyond the amount of the 
Sinking Fund in each year. 

The plans adopted for increasing (he National Income upon the 
renewal of the War, by I»id Sidmoutli, and afterwards by I/)rd 
Grenville and Lord Henry Petty, in IBO;*, 4, and (3, were on a 
much larger scale ; and theic is every appearance that the income 
of the Nation, might at this time have equalled or exceeded its 
expenditure, if the necessity of a largo increase in our foreign 
expenses had not arisen. 

The total amotint of the public F.xpendifure, exclusive of the 
Sinking Fund, Avas on an iverage of the \< ars4l80G an<l ISO/, about 
.£61,6(X),000. , ’’Hie Income of 1807 (taking the Properly Tax, 
according to-its assessment, at about £11,400,000.) was about 
£59,700,(X)0. 

The in’t produce of the pujjlic Liccjinc, on an average of the 
years 1809, 1810 ahd 1811, deducting the arrears of Property 
Tax paid in beyond the assessment of each year, was about 
^£64,000,000. ’ v| Kch. with the addition of the 'Faxes imposed in 
1811 and 181^ would appear to leave a considerable surplus 
beyond the amount of the Expenditure of 1807 ; hut to this Expen¬ 
diture must be added the increased charge of unredijemed Debt 
since that year, lliis amounts to about £%300,000. Avhich added 
to the beforementioned sum of £6l,600,(X)0. being tlie Ex- 
penditiire of 1807, makes together nearly the above sum of 
£64,000,000. 

The F.xpenditure of the same years 1809, 1810 and 1811, 
«i|lnounted, it is true, on an average, to nearly £73,000,(X)0. and 
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that of the year 181?Mftay be estimated at a^iit 1,000,000. 
exclusively of the r^tj)aymeiit of Exchequer Bills and Loyalty 
Loan. .| 

The amount therefore of the sum to be provided, iu order to 
equalize the receipt and l^penditure of*Great Britain on an average 
ot the years 1809, 1810 and 1811, allowing for the increased 
charge of unredeemed Debt, may be estimated at ^9,0^)0,000. or, 
taking the Expenditure at ,£81,000,000. at about jfil7,000,000. 
from which sums must however he deducted the future produce of 
the 'i’axdij imposed in 1811 aqd 181'i, which may be estimated at 
about ^'2,500,000. atid ikhich would reduce the former sura to 
i’6‘,500,000. and the latter to 14,500,000. 

To raise even the lowest of tfiese sums by an immediate imposi¬ 
tion of new I’axes, in addition to the great exertions already made, 
would, however, he considered afavery heavy burden; and one, 
the severity of which might he felt still more sensibly, from au 
apprehension, by no means unreasonable, that such a sacrifice might 
eventually prove to have been imneces.saiy, as many supposabic 
and even probable cases may arise iluring the continuance of the 
War, ill which it would h(‘ possible verj^ considerably to reduce our 
cxpense.s. 

Nothing more, therefore, can be e\|)ceted as a fiermanent War 
system, than to provule for such a scalt of J^xpense qs must neces¬ 
sarily arise out of the state o)^ War, without including that great 
increase which has been occasioned by our c.xlraordinaf^ exertions 
abroad in the last four years, and which, iu whatever way it may 
appear to the wisdom of Parliament most proper to provide for it, 
must be considered as ot only an occa.sional natiii||L, 

In the foregoing Statement it is assumed, that rae Sinking Fund ^ 
is no portion of tlie nalionul expenditure. In fact, by cancelling a 
certain portion of Debt in each year, it reduces the Debt really 
incurred, to the amount in which the sum borrowed exceeds' the 
sum to be redeemed. It is evident indeed, that whether the Fund 
is applied in the purchase of slock already existinir, or in reduemg 
the amount of stock to be created, the effect will be nearly th« 
same ; and the equalization of the public income and expenditure 
may consequently be considered as a primary advantage of the 
Sinking Fund, no less than the actual redemption of Debt, 
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^le former of<»^ese objects, so far a‘s ra requisite to meet tlial 
part of the expenses of the War, which niay fbe considered as neces¬ 
sarily ipermaiieiit, apf)ears, by the foregoiij;^' Statement, to have 
been already accomplished. It has, indeed, been eji’ected by 
means wiiiclr, while the) show tlie extewl of the resources of the 
Country, and evince its linn and unsliaken spirit, point out at the 
lianie time’ the exj)edien(y of not calling for any finlher sacrilices 


which may be avoidable ; l\)r this great object has, in fact, been 
accomplished by the extraordinaty ])ayincut of rno/e than t200 


Millions of War 'J\ixes. 


This nnc* ampled exertion may be con¬ 


sidered as no less powerfully cf)-f)peratit,g with the Sinking Fund, 


in its other great obji ct of the rodiu tio.i of the Debt, since the 
creation of a irow Debt to aa aqua! ani<)unt lias thereby been 


avoided. 


I'hesc considerations may be ‘thought suflicient to point out the 
general expediency of any alteration of the present arrangement of 
the Sinking Fund, which, without violating the provisions of the 
Act of 1702, ma) diminish the weight of those further bmdens, 
which the progress f)f the \\ ar may still impose upon the TS'ation^ 
and with this view, it may be proper to advert to the remarkable 
period at which the IJedcmption of tlie Debt has actually arrived. 

When the e,stabli''lii!ienl of the Sinking Fund was jnoposed by 
by Mr. Pittjdn 17B(3, l!;c Debt amoimled to near 000,000;* 

a sum, of which, few'then living ev< r hoped to see the Redemption, 
but w'hich, by the sti'ady perseveiance of Parliament, in this imjior- 
tant measure, Iras already been redeemed. 

It is true, tliat this Kedemplion has been effected, not solely by 
the operation o^be Sinking Fund csUibllahed in 17S(i, but in great 
part by the provision made for llio ledemption of Loans since 
contracted, and also by the redemption of the Land Tax, and, in 
£onie degree, by the purchase of Life Aimuilies. These additional 
exertions show the spiiit and perseverance with which the original 
system has been carried into execution, amidst all the difficulties of 
an expensive and protracted Warfare. The separation, kept up, 
for j;)urposes of account, between tlie original Sinking Fund of 17B6 


^S33,231,*48» 
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arul the Additions subseqiicntly made to it, is, however, only'noTai* 
ual; it neither has i^een, nor can be attencleB to in practice; 
because the wliole of the Debt contracted since the estabUshment 
of the Sinking Fund, iiaving been borrowed upon the Old’Stocks, 
and no distinction malic between the Old and the New Pro¬ 
prietors, the whole Debt is considered as One indiscriminate 
mass, to which the purchases made by the Sinking Fund are 
equally applicable. No right of priority of redemption can exiA 
in any particular class of Stockholders, nor can any conditions of 
repaym«nt be cluijiied (except in the instance of the Five-per-cent 
Loan of 171)7) bcyoivl t|iose laid down in the Act of 179'-2, under 
the faith of which all subsequent Loans may be considered as 
contracted. • 

]^y that Act, provision is to be made for the redemption, witliin 
4.3 years, of all Debts subscquci^lly created; and within this limit, 
Parliament has the power to regulate the mode of tlie redemption 
at its discretion ; and has iu fact exercised that discretion iii several 
instances. 

In the years 179^^, 1799 and ISOO, for example, no provision 
was made for the immediate ieduction of diat part of the Loans 
which was cliargod upon the Incojnc Tax; but it was intended 
that those sums should be redeemed by a pti)lone,atlou of that Tax 
ill time of Peace. Ju 1802, when l]ie Income'Di\ was repealed, 
and other Funds were provideil for defraying the Tnterest of those 
Loans, it was again thought unnecessary to make immediate pro¬ 
vision for the redc^nptiou of the Piiueipal, which waS left to be 
redeemed by the prolonged opcraliou of ibo Sinking Funds already 
existing. 

It may tlicreforc be considered as decide<l|^not only by the 
recorded opinion but by the establislied practice of Parliament^ 
that while provision is made, in any manner, for the redemption 
of each respective portion of the J^ublic Debt, within 4ft years 
from llic time of its being ciealed, the enactments of the Act of 
3792 are complied with. 

It would consequently be equally consistent with the Act of 
1792, either to redeem any number of Loans, by applying to the 
separate redemption of each the distinct portion of Sinking Fund 
created at the time of its being contracted, or by applying th# 
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whole Fund, in the first instance, to the, tl'tal redemption of th^ 
first contracted Ij6an, and afterwards to ih^t of the several suc¬ 
ceeding Loans in llieir respective order; so that each of them 
should be redeemed within 45 years from its^eing raised. 

This second mode would, however, be attended with important 
advantages. 

In the first mode, the .whole charge of Interest and Sinking 
Fund, occasioned by any number of .successive Loans, is appro¬ 
priated, witboiit any possible relief to the Public, until the whole 
of one of the Loans sliall be completely redeemed by the exclusive 
opei'ution of the One-pcr-cent originally att iched to it; which is 
not likely to happen in much less than 40 years, and may exceed 
that term. But in the latter case, s.wcral of the Loans first con¬ 
tracted will, ill the event of a war of considerable duration, though 
much short of 40} ears, iiave l^een redeemed previously to the 
conclusion of the war, and will have furnished, to a considerable 
extent, the means of providing for a fresh charge; and this 
resource will be conliiuially increasing in proportion to the dura¬ 
tion of the w ar. 

Another advantage will he, that the redemption of the Debt, 
being more gradually dilfused over the wliolc period, will produce 
less alteration in the state ol' pro})crt}. 7’hls successive Redemp¬ 
tion is indeed a point of no small impoitanci; to the regulation of 
the Money-market, as the rate of inttMcst and the value of money 
might be ver}: inconveniently affectecl, by the too rapid increase 
or the too Sudden reduction of the sums brought into circula¬ 
tion by the Sinking Fund. It should not therefore be suffered 
to accumulate for too long a peiiod ; whilcj on tlie other hand, 
it should not be todi much diminished by extinguishing at once 
*^100 large a portion of the Public Debt. These considerations 
appear to have occasioned that provision of the original Sinking 
Fund ^Act of J786, by which its accumulation at compound 
interest was limited to Four Millions; and they will be still more 
eftcctually provided for, by the mode of successive redemption, 
which has been pointed out: while another advantage, attending 
it, would be, that throughout nearly the whole period of its opera¬ 
tion, a'much smaller portion of the national resources W'ould be 
f>cci|^icd in providing for the l*ublic Debt. 
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The point at which iva are iww arrived in the tledemption df 
the Debt, atfords a inpst favorable opportunity for the adoptioit 
of this mode ; which ^Yould have been originally preferable, and 
which the actual duration of the war, and the prospect of its possi* 
ble further continuanc^,^ render at •present peculiarly advan¬ 
tageous. 

Upon these principles, it is the object of this paper to propose 
a Plan, by which a gradual and equable Reduction of Debt may 
be provided for, with great immediate advantage to the Public. 

It is only necessary to enact, that the Debt Jirsi contracted 
shall be deemed to be dirsj paid oft’; whether purchased by the 
Sinking Lund originally provided for its redemption, or by any 
other. It has already been sho^vn, that this supposition involves 
no absurdity, the old Stocks and the additions to them being so 
mixed, as to render all discriminat^n im[)Ossible ; and it is surely 
very allowable in practice to assume that any given portion of the 
Public Debt is tlischargcd, when an equal sum, funded in the same 
securities, has been paid off. 

A sum equal to the Capital of the whole Public Debt, existing 
in 178b, having already been purchasetl by the Commissioners, 
or transferred for the redemption of Land Tax, or the purchase 
cf Life Annuities, the execution of this Plan will only require, 
with regard either to this Sum, or to.any Debt Ifereafter to be 
redeemed, that a Certilicate of^such redenq^tion shall be published 
in the Gazette, and laitl before Parliament by the Coiifmissioners; 
and that, thereupon,* the Stock so redeemed and standing in the 
names of the Commissioners, shall be at the disposal of Parliament, 
and liable to be cancellejl, in such proportions and at such times 
as Parliament may direct, to such an amount as fhay be necessary 
for charging, upon the same securities, the Dividend and Sinking 
Fund of any Loan w hich may have been contracted for the Public 
Service; but that the n'hole Sinking Fund created by the Aft of 
or by any subsequent Act, shall he continued and applied, 
until the total Redemption of all Debt now existing or to be 
created during the present War. In order, however, effectually 
to secure the means of redeeming all future Loans within forty- 
five years, and to preserve a ]>roper proportion between the Sink¬ 
ing Fund and the Unredeeniad Debt, it will be expedient to enact, 
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ihat whenever the sum borrowed in any yAar shall exceed the siini 
to be paid off, a binking Fund shall be proyided for the excess of 
Loan, equal to one half of its interest; aiid^for the remainder of 
the Loan (or for the whole, if not exceeding the amount to be 
redeemed within the year) u binking Fuifd of One-per-cent, con¬ 
formably to the Act of 179-. 

It may also be observed, that as this arrangement involves the 
repeal of those provisions of the Act of 18012, under which the 
whole Sinking Fund then existing was directed to accumulate at 
Compound Interest, till the coin|^)lcte redemption of “the debt 
which then remained unredeemed, it wd/ In'* proper to make good 
fo the Sinking Fund the annual sum of j£.S 70,0()0. which would 
have been apjiroprialed to the red'emplion of the difl’erent sums 
provided for in 1H012, if that consolidation had not taken place,, 
and if tho.se snins hail been acfoinpanied hy the usual redeem¬ 
ing Fund of One-per-eent. And while, in this ic.speet, the pro¬ 
posed Plan will revert to the original arrangements of the Sinking 
Fund, it wdll also conlorm to them by returning, with much 
greater advantage, to the principle of those pi ovImous, by which, 
^relief would befoie this time ha\e been idjlaiiied to llic ihddic by 
the limitation of the Sinking I’liiid, a.s estahli.shed by the Act of 
178(), and then rcstiictecl in Us accunmiation to the annual sum of 
F^our Millions.'" , 

In connection with this ]>art of the .subject, .slioiild he mentioned 
tlie great iilorca.se of the Debt in Un[»ro\ideil b'xcheipier Bills, of 
late years; which may be cou.sideietl as a departure fioin the .spirit 
of the Sinking Fund Act of 1792. Jt was certainly the intention 
of tliat Act, that eveiy incica.se of Pii|,)lj|; Debt, except mere 
temporary anticipations of income, .should have a provision made 
for its extinction, at the time when it was incurred. But large 
.sums, now' amounting in the whole to 000,000. have been 
raised at different times, and conliiiiied from year to year, in the 
shape of Exchequer Bill.s, without any provision for the Extinc¬ 
tion cf the Debt so created. 

Tolremedy lhi.s i|iconvenience, the most proper method appears 
to'be, tliat a Sum .should be annually granted to the Commissioners 
.for the reduction of the National debt, equal to One-per-cent on 
all unprovided Exchequer Bills uutsUinding ou the ^Ui of January 
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last, and should contin^d to be annually issued till they shall’bdi^ 
funded, or oUiorwise pe<fpianently provided for. jtTis not proi^ablc 
that these Bills will ultimutely be redeemed, otherwise than by con¬ 
version into Funded Debt; in which case the provision now made 
for their llt.doinption, wHl bo an anticipation of the Sinking Fund 
which would then be provihed. 

The mode of esercising this discretionary pow'cr of Parliament, 
to cancel such portions of Debt as shall have been redeemed, may 
be varied as circumstances may require ; but, during War, that 
which hasiieeii pointed out, a}>^>eais t<j be most generally advanta¬ 
geous. , j 

Tlio ell'cct of its adoption will therefore be stated in the first 
instance ; after wbidi it will lje<pr()})er to take a view of the most 
beiieiiciul applivaliou of which tlie principles of the Plan may 
appear to bo capable, on tl.e supjio^itioa of Peace. 

It is not iiileiided to <>l}’er any opinion of the amount of the 
Loans to be rai.>ed in {iiture in the event ol the contiiitiance of the 
War: but for tiio puipote of illustrating the operation of the Pro¬ 
posed Plan in conipaiisoii with that t»f the l^rcseut System, in a 
Variety of eases, 'I'ables have Ixeii ainn^xed, showing the eft'ects 
of each on ddfi rent supposiiioiis. 

In the lii>t il is assumed Unit the Loans in future, for a great 
niiiuber of vears, will be cipial to that nused in I81'i, which, inclu¬ 
ding the lv\t hequer Ihlls tinidi'd, amounted to 0^0,000.^ 

To fund this sum at b [ler cent for lour years to eotie, would, 
accoiding to the pl•^^enl Syst)jn, n q-iire tin; impositidii of new 
Taxes to the amouut of iioaily T7,b(l<b(10(>.; and in the whole, to 
the year about •whicli time (lie JJt'bl <'onsoli(iuied in 1802, 

would, at tiiat late of inti lesl, be redci'ined by the System now ex¬ 
isting, 'I'axes \\<mld be requin il, supposing the War to last so 
long, to tiu; amount of upwards of 1,000,000. 

But according to the New' Plan, it would require no Taxes for 
the next four years, except about X 1,000,000. in the present year, 
for the purpose of making those iinniediale additions to the Sinking 
Fund, which have been above specified : and in the whole, to 
ly^O, only about ^18,000,000. would be required. 


* S«e Tabic A. J, 2, 
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The wholt? amount of the Debt ijoV existing would, by the 
present mode, I5C redeemed about 1B45; the New Plan, about 
1837. 

The Sinking Fund will he mueh greatcr'^according to the present 
Plan, than by that proposed, till abouC the year 1830, wJieu the 
Consolidated Sinking Fund of 1802 \vill fall in, and an annual 
sum of Twenty-one Millions will be at <nKe taken from it. Their 
subsequent progress will eorrespond more iniurly, as the successive 
extinction of Loans will opjuate on both. The New Plan will, 
however, continue more equable and uniform in its pro^i^ress. 

If the Sum necessary to be raise<J should exceed «F28,000,(XX). 
the advantages of the New Plan, in point of Taxation, would be 
somewhat diminished ; but the redemption of the existing Debt 
would be accelerated, and the Sinking Fund would im^rease more 
rapidly : and opposite efl’ects \yould of course be produce<l, if the 
sums bon owed were diminisln'd, or if they were obtained at a rate 
of interest belo^v ,£o. per cent. This is shown by 'Fables* point¬ 
ing out the ( fleets of a succession of Loans of 000,000. 
and of X 12,000,000. respectively, whit h prove that in the latter 
case no Taxes would be re((nired, except those provided in the 
first year, till the complete redem])tion of the existing Debt. 

It may however reasonably be hoped, that even in the event of 
a continuaiK'e of the piescnt rate of expense, the cessation of the 
imposition of 'Faxes for some years, would have a considerable 
effect in wnproving the existing llevcnue, and consequently in 
lessening' the amount to be bon owed. 'I’lus has been in ^ome 
degree experienced even in conse(inenco of tjie partial relief from 
additional 'i'axes, vvhleli has taken place since the \ear 1800'. It 
.should also be remarked, that sucli a saving of Permanent Taxes 
would create a comparative facility of increasing the War Taxes, 
if such a measure should be thought advisable, as it probably may 
be in the event of an inciease of expense, or even of any consider¬ 
able duration of its present amount. Jlow far this may he ex¬ 
pected, it would be rash to decide, and the supposition of any 
particular sum is as.sumcd for illustration only, but it i.s by no 
means essential to the system itself, which will be found capable of 


* Sec Tables B. i, 2, 3, and C. 1, 2, 3. 
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beiiit^ adapted to every va icty of circutustances which can be 

15 « I • 

pected to arise. . • ^ 

In the event of Peac(i the Sinking Fund would continue to accu¬ 
mulate at coin pound_intgrest as at present, unless the inconveniences 
arising from the too rapiti (liniimition of the rate of interest, should 
induce Parliament lo interj^ere by ordering the Stock purchased by 
the Commissioners to be cajicelled. This kind of interruption is 
not, however, peculiar to the New System; but must eqyally take 
place under the prt'sent modi; of redemption, whenever its pro¬ 
gress should be found to be too rapid. In case the present mode 
of Reilemjttion should be adheri^d to, such a change, whenever it 
might take place, would, h 4 )wevcr, be attended with the disadvan¬ 
tage of appearing to be a Deviation iVoin the established principles' 
of the sinking Fund, while in the former it would obviously be a 
Consequence ilowiiig from them. In either case, it is highly im¬ 
portant that sufficient sei- irity shouW Ix' preserved for the ultimate 
Redemption of the Di ht within 4.') years from its creation, accord¬ 
ing to the pn^vislons of the Act of 179-. 

But the principal advantage of the proposed Plan, in time of 
peace, woidd he the facility of keeping iii reserve the means of 
funding a large sum ('uippose .£100,000,000.) as a Resource in 
case of the reiiewal of hostdities. 

This Fund, wliieli w'ould be fornu il in a few yi'ars by the re¬ 
deemed Stock standing in the names of *1110 Commissiq;iers, would 
he continnally increasing, unless,checked in the manner above men¬ 
tioned; and in no case should it be reduced below sucfi^a sum as 
may be tlnmght amply sufficient to support the confidence of the 
Country at homo, and to maii>^airi its dignity abroad. It would, 
indi;ed, be such a Trcajsure, as no other Country has ever pos¬ 
sessed, and the first example of an immense accumulation of Pub¬ 
lic Property, formed without the Impoverishment of any individual, 
or any ombarrassmeiit of the general circulation.—For the sake of 
illustrating lliis part of the subject, a 'Fable' is annexed, winch 
shows the a])plication of the Plan, to alternate periods of War 
and Peace. 

It inav be observed, in favor of this Plan, that it is less liable 


' Sec Tabic D. 1, 2, 3. 
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flian any other modification of the Sink ig Fund, to be abused as 
a precedent for encroaclimeiit uj)on il; bf only Ii.x*aiise it arises 
out of the principles of tlie Sinking Fi^d itself, but because it 
turns entirely on the application of the Stock pmchascul by the 
Commi^jsioners, whicli must, in any possibli' ai rangcnienl of the 
Sinking Fund, be cancelled, sooner or later ; the only question 
being as to time and mode. 

In considering tins Mihjeel, wr must not forget that the great 
and ultimate r)bjecl r>f the Sinking I’lnel is, to relieve the Nation 
from the burden of Taxes winch would lie entailed upon it by tlie 
indefinite extension of tlie Pnblie Dilit. It ansxMMs oilier colla- 
teral purposes of considerable im|)or,<aPce'; but this is its direct 
and immediate object. Now, as it cannot be less important to 
prevent tin; inmu'diale Increase,''of Taxes, than to pro\idc for 
their fnlure possible liednetion, l/t^d wtnild seenn to l>e the best 
anangenu nt of a Sinking b^nnd, whieli,' while it provided for the 
ultimate disehargi* of Debt within a rertain inodi'rate period, 
aflforded tlie ('arlios! relief to the Public, and limited the maximum 
of total cdiarge within the narrowest I'ompass. 

Such are tlie h-athng ^■()il^lde^utlo^■l•^ wliu-h !ra\e suggested the 
foregoing Plan, ainl the t^ wlfudi it has bei ii intended to 

effect. T here is, howevio', no wish to disguisi' tlu' weight, which 
the political circumstances <ff lln- prc'si'iil iiioiiu'iit liave had in 
recomnicndin^ it: but, on the eontrary, u very eoidident persua¬ 
sion, that the more fully those ciremnstani e.s are invc'stigated, the 
more they will be fomuJ to eiifinec the cx})cd.iencv of such a 
Svstem. ' ' “ 
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The fol,owing Tables marked 

A.T*.—A. 2.—A. 3. 
r). l.—B. 2. — B. 3. 
l.-C. 2.'-C. 3 . 

D.V —1). 2.--p. 3. 

I 

ARE INTENDED TO GIVE 

A comparative View of Tin: Existing System, «nd, The 
J’liorosi:!) ]*i,AN ; ‘•o far as relates to the Aiuoiml of Taxes 
to he hnposed in each Year,- -The Annnint of the Sinking 
FunI> in each Year,—and, N he successive REDEMPTION of 
all Funded Debt —on different Suppositions. 


TIIOSl’. Piirfsof tliem wliicli relate to tlie [’ropose>l Plan, all assume 
tliat an annual Sum of X‘8()'7,lJh’o. -iju.d to one-per-cent on the amount 
of th(' Stock pro\idl'd for in £S0'2, and on wliicli no Sinking Fund 
was then creati'd, will l)e added to tin Sinking I'lind, and provided for 
I)}'new Jh'imiinent 'J'axi's ; ami also ihat .f'Jhti.OOO. a year will be 
added to the Sinking Fund, in respect of unjnoxuled lixchequer Bills. 
This laiter sum is supposed to lx* supplied by new Wari’axcs, to ait 
equal .amount; and these sum*, logelhei make up the,amount of 
for which 'laxes statnl in the 'fables to 1>» provided 
in the Fiist year of the New Plan. 

'I’he several I.oans (except ijp/l''abic C.) are supposed to be raised at 
five-})er-cent-Interest, \vit’» a Sinking Fund eipial to one-third of the 
Interest, being the Proportion applicable, according to the Act of 1792» 
to a three-per-cent Stock, <‘xcept in those cases, in which, by the pro¬ 
posed Plan, a larger Sinking Fund is required. 
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Table, A. 


I 


Eslimated Annual and 'rotal Amount of Kcw Ta\o'?, to be im¬ 
posed accordiiifr to tbe lAistiri}; Sy.steiy, and according to the 
Proposed i’laii; on the Siipj)osition of Annual Loans pf 
(28,0(K),(W)(). at <£. o.'pt r cent, im^u the R(*(leni])ti(ni of all 
Funded Debt ( realed prior to 181.‘3. 


EXISTING SYSTKM. 


I'KOPOSKO PTAN. 


EXCESS ot 
TAXES 
ficcoKling to 



Anmuil. 

'I'otiiL 

l,t27,')V.5 

Total. 

< 

4P7(i' Trixtinff 
Sijxtt’m. 

1813 

1 ,866,666 

1,866,666 

1,127,06.5 

7.38,70.1 

1814 

1 , 866,606 

.•>,7.?.),.3.i2 

- 

1,127,06,3 

2,60.5,.5(50 

1815 

l,}k)6,t>M> 

.5,.S‘>'>,<»<ja 

A 

1,127,‘.'6.5 

•1,172.0.3.5 

1816 

1,8<)6,666 

7, 16(j,(ni ( 

. - 

1,12?,963 

6,,5,38,701 

1817 

! ,8o<),()()6 

9,.'!. i3,,). 50 

1, ‘.''.*0,206 

2,118,16') 

6,91 .'5,161 

1818 

1,866,6()() 

1 1,1' ','296 

()7 (5,7 7.'> 

.3,094,'* 11 

0,1 ()'),(> »'2 

1810 

l,866,6(i6 

J.),0()'),662 

*' 2,00;>„5.3 5 

.5,10.3,277 

7,‘*63,.)85 

1830 

1 , 866,606 

14,''3.5, 528 

1,'.'9.>,8.5.5 

7,O')'.), no 

7,8.3-l,218 

M831 

1,800,000 

16,7.53,.328 

l,''.'57, >00 

9,08(5,610 

7,(51(5,718 

1822 

1,800,000 

18,.‘).5.3,.>‘-'8 

- . 

'),08(),610 

9,116,718 

182.3 

1,800,000 

20,.3,: 5,328 

621,1.51 

9,711,011 

CO 

o? 

t82t 

1,800,000 

‘22,1,3 5, 528 

1,158,,3,5(> 

IO,06'.*,397 

11,'2(5.3,9.31 

182.5 

1,800,000 

e.3,'»3'5,,528 

1,''7'.',1(>(. 

12,818,.5(5.1 

11.081,7(5.5 

1826 

1,800,000 

2.>,7,5,5,.521S 

1,0'»5,3((, 

1.5,9 l.,3,37‘) 

11,78‘),.bl'* 

1827 

1,800,000 

27,’).3.5,.5-j8 

618,01 5 

1 t,.561,892 

1‘2,971,1.56 

1828 

1,800,00(» 

29,3.3.5,5‘,'!5 

1,0(.2,.)(I0 

1(5,521,.392 

12,808,93(5 

1829 

1,800,000 

,31,l,;.:,.>v!5 

‘.'IO,.5)2 

1 (>,7.34,7.51- 

1 1,.398,,594 

18.30 

. I,800j000 

,51,1.5.5,,328, 

1, >2(),')()2 

18,0()1,59(5 

13,071,932 

18,31 

... 

31,l.3,3,.3''8 

p(i(i,70(> 

18,'M8,102 

12,105,226 

1832 

. A . 

51,1 ‘>,3,3'J8 

1,01,),2 '>0 

19,'*').5,o(i8 

11,139,960 

18,33 


.'5l,1.3,3,.')','8 

f 2 1 . 6.16 
1,01)8,288 

‘20,718,0‘>1 

10,4t.5,,3(V4 

18.3 J- 

. - 

.31,1,5.5,.328 

21,786,312 

9,.347,016 

18.3,5 

. . 

.31,1,3.3,,528 

14 0 .’>,‘ 21 J 

22,919,.52,3 

8,18.'},80.5 

18.36 

. - 

.31,1.1 >,.528 

‘s'.'3766 

‘23,'*22,289 

7,211,0.39 

18.37 

- - - 

.31,1 5 5,,328 

1.51,,><>3,^ 

24,.55(',8.>2 

();776,17(5 


* In laet, llie \V.trTa\cs plcds'pd for flio IjOuii of 1!107 will, according to the 
Existing System al i per »ent, be set at liberty by the Redemption of that 
Loan) and again become applicable to the soi vice of the year. The future An¬ 
nual Loans are therefoie reduced to ,000,000. and the Charge thereby oc¬ 
casioned to .i’.ljfJOOjOOO ■, and from the year I8-£y, it is supposed that the Loan* 
will bo charged upon the Funds appropriated to the Consolidated Sinking Fund 
of 1803, which will fall in in 1830, and tiic several Loans which will fail in aftri 
that year ^ and therefore no further Taxes will be necessary. 
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Table, A. 2. 


Estimated Amount of the Sinking Fund, at the 1st of August in 
each Year, aoooidiiig xto tlie Existing System, and according to 
the Proposed Plan, up^n the foregoing Suppositions. 



Existing Stistem, 

Proposed PUnu* 

« 

1813 

13,269,058 

14,;>97,92l 

• Throughout 

1014 

14,4 23,1 jj 

1.3,617,817 

this Column, the 

181.5 

15,631,627 

12,860,207 

.Sinking Fund i.s 

1816 

"• 16,906,.3,57 

^^,0.3.0,217 

.shown as in- 

1817 

18,211,67 t 

11,161,877 

cri ascd by the 

1818 

19,6.1;5,757 

• 11,607,8,37 

addition of 

1819 

21,115,914 

11,128,812 

^'.1,127,963. 

1820 

22,661,710 

1V>;50,()3.J 

proposed to be 




made in the 

1821 

24,281,826 

13,896,609 

present year. 

1822 

21,718,019 

l,5,208„3i t 

1823 

26,126,419 

1 I,-101»729 


1824 

28,220,2.59 

11,100,;5I8 


182,) 

30,10.3,750 

1 1,876,0.57 


1828 

.32,081,13.'' 

16/227,981. 


1827 

;i 1,158,008 

16,719,16,'i 


1828 

.36,.3.38,108 

16,7;5-I,.351 


1829 

58,1.27,828 

18,161,693 


U830 

19,745,200 

17,020,636 

• 

1831 

21,204,960 

18,6.31,662 


1832 

22,091,571 

19,027,.1.36 


103; 5 

2.>,t.71,700 

1 9,(.06,, );>7 


18,51 

23, Oo. 5,828 

19,877,512 

• 

18.3,5 

2.3,I91,.3I9 

20,52.3,121 • 

• 

18 j<) 

25,1 11,5.31. 

21.. 500,64 8 


1837 

26,858,6.33 

21*917,08+ 

• 

1038 

28,674,069 

\ 


18.39 

30,.580,272» 

1 


1840 

, 32,.581,7 85 

J 


lf54t 

34,6B3,.374 

f 


1812 

36,890,042 

4 


184.3 

37,158,.317 



IS 14 

36,822,317 



1845 

37,953,316 




t In 1030, tlie Sinking Fund, according to the Existing System, is reduced 
from ^’.11,031,719. its Amount on tlic 1st August of that year, to ^.19,745,200. 
in consequence of the Redemption of the Debts consolidated by the Act of 1802. 

A Reduction of a similar nature, but of a smaller Amount, takes place on the 
Redemption of each subsequent Loan, the Period of which may be found in 
Table, A. 3. 


VoL. I. 


No. I. 



^’alilc, A. 5. j 
-/. 

Statement of llie PoriocJs of Kedempti(iii of llie Fundr'd Dcl)t 
contriK'lcd prior to 1813, acrordiug ,'6 ihn Existing; S\sU;n), 
and according to Uic Proposed Plan; coutinuing the foregoing 
Suppositions. 


LOANS. 


Exinliiifi .System. 

Propoced Plan. 

All piior to - * - 

I79;i 

18J0 

i8i;i 

Loan of. 

179:1 

do 

it’i.'i 


1791 

do 

18! 1 


17 95 

do 

JJild 


I7<h; 

do 

10111 


17')7 

do 

if;j'2 


1 798 

cio 

189,1 


1799 

do 

11.91 


IIJOO 

do 

1896 


mot 

ilo 

1897 


1 lirty 

do 

IH9‘) 



1 

18 9 


IP.Dl 

i:(.;i 

10. ;u 


ICii,) 

mu 

18 U 


lauo 

lo.).> 

18,)9 

War T. 1 X Loan 
( Siipp. Loan - 

11:91 

11. >7 

1 'i.'l.l 

18.>;> 


iP'm 

1811 

185.1 


1 !?09 

Ifll.'J 

1811 


JUIO . 

t;;i5 

18 Ti 


1 (1 1 1 »* 

Kil/ 

IK.ld 


1812^ 

18 H 

iii.r/ 


4. 


• 


t. 




N. B. SupMOsin" oofiirth' r Loans (o ho < (Vi'tiactc'iI after (lie tot.il ieilcrti|)(ion 
01* lli<i OiibL existing prior to Kil.i, and the ledeniption of D^ ht to pioceed 
thuiici forward at o. per cent eornpoiiml interest, the Dtdit leniamiiig imie- 
dceined in the >ear 1815, aocoiding lo the J’xisting System, would he wholly 
'Redeemed in the year 1091. 

And the Debt remaining unredeemed in lOd?, according to the Proposed Plan, 
vrtwldhe wholly redeemed iit the jear 1870. 


National Debt OHice, 
Feb. 125tli, J813. 


S. IIltaiAM. 
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• Table, B. 1. 

E^tinsatod Annual and 'il’olal Amount of New l^xes, to be im-, 
j>o‘'e{l according to t!ie jiixisting S}'steni, and according to the 
J^roposed Plan; on* Mie Supposition of Annual Loans of 25 
Millions at .£. 5. per cei'nm, until the Kedemption of all Euiided 
Debt (‘rcatcd piior to 18/3. 

N. B. In thi'i, iind tlic f'tillovina; Tables, it lias not been thoiif'bt necessary to 
inake allu\v;uite in l!ie c.tkni.itiouh wliicli relate to the I’ropohcd tor tlic 

apiilie.ilion witliiii llie fust year or the Pei-Centatre piovuled for eatli Loan ; 
tile optTiitioii of whieh lias, liowevei', bei'ii altoiuled to in Table A, and 
tbroiighoul ail the ealeulationb i(>j)tetiiig llie Existing System. 

EXISTING SVS'l'KAJ. PROPOSED PLAN. EXCESS of 

• T VXi'lS, 



Ainiml, 

TM. 

ytiniual. 

Total. 

according to the 
EAulhtg Sijiflem. 

131J 

1,('!)(),8G6 

1 i<)ti6,ti66 

1,127,9(38 

1,127,'96.3 

.68)3,70.3 

IMi 1 

l,0o(>.()((0 

.'),88,!,j82 

- - - 

1,1’7,9oJ 

2,‘20.',,;;(;9 

181.) 

1 

4,oyo,p*)8 

■ - • - 

1,127,00,3 

;3,!)72,()J.> 

18lu 

] ,0ii(),0('tj 

(i,000,1.01 

. . - 

1,127,90 5 

6.,'.. .8,701 

1817 

1 ,o(iO,M(6 

}.,8 ;8,.;8o 

l.>(i,872 

1,28 1,8.33 

7,0 18.4 05 

n;ti> 

l,(i()O,li0(S 

»0,<'1»G 

1 >;.,''12 

1,710,777 

8,2.19,219 

181 y 

l,Oi)0,('i I) 

1 j,0(.(>,l.t>'j 

l,T87,.y,)0 

.'5, >28,277 

8,18i5..38,> 

18ii0 

l,ot)b,t)0(j 

13, k)8 

1,779,100 

.V107, U3 

8,02j,888 


1,600,000 

14,98,3,.128 

1,766,(3(36 

7,(174,109 

7,f).>9,219 


1,8.)'),OOO 

1 (i..). J'.'8 


7,07 1,109 

0 1.80,219 

i8ti:> 

l,(>()U,0()il 

1!',,1.!8,;.'.'8 

1,0)36,9.31 

•8,161,(>1-0 

9 , 07 '2,28(3 

18.'4 

1,000,000 

10,7 > 

8 >8,. >8.} 

9,010,.7.3 

10,71 .'3,038 

ifiyo 

1 ,(iOi),000 

21,888,;328 

y.»,),. >.K) 

0,0 ,2.729 

1 1,.380,.V'9 

IH.'d 

1,o00,000 

‘.'.’,0 ),i,‘3'.'8 

882,;; 1(3 

1 (1,8.8 1 , > I,! 

U',097,7)3.-3 

j);>7 

1.000,000 

2 V’ 3'i,,’.28 

1,7..0,000 

4 2, >(i..,.>; > 

11,;'17,78.3' 

1 

1,1.00,0'H) 

20,1,3 5,;3.-8 

897,179 

12,962,724 

l.'’,l.>0,00t 

1P„0 

1,(.00,000 

27,7.8 5,.828 

1,*11,(366 

1 1,721,890 

18,008,y 313 

1J.50 

- 

27,7.8 i,828 


11,721,890 

18,00!!,oJ8 

• 

an.‘5i 

. . • 

27,78.8,82& 

1,0^8„>OV 

l.‘>,828,80 1 

11,900,-181 

J8.PJ 

. 

27,7.>8,.>28 

(fo.o.’.'l 

16,40.8,<j.;;3 

lt,28'.i,808 

18 

- 

27,788,.'.*8 


17, 326,(.99 

10,!()(.,(i29 

1881 

- 

27,78.5, '.28 • 

1,1 17."10 

18,47 1,0 39 

9,2.'i:3.o89 

1 li.T) 


37,7;5.8,:>/,>0 

* 1,080,882 

19, ■>,^.>,■-,21 

8,177,807 

1810 

- 

27,7,3.3,,)23 

81.3,2138 

20,898,80'J 

7 8-3\ )19 

ia>r 

. 

'27,7.5;.3,:>‘28 

942',.i78 

21,811,187 

6,802,141 

1888 

- 

27,7.3,3,,-328 

717,766 

22,088.0;,,l 

.'>,6l4,;ir5 

1881) 

- 

277 . 8 , 3 ,J'28 

209,.)68 

22,298,.816 

5,481,812 


• III Ibc War Taves pleilircd for tbe Loan of Ifior will, accorditig to 

the ExEiiiig System at £.b. pereeiiuiin, be set at liberty by the redemption of 
that Loan, and again become applicable to tbe .Service ol’tlie \ear. Tlie fiitnie 
aniiii.il Loans are tberefoie, reduced to 'j4,ti00,0U(). and tbe eliarge thereby oc¬ 
casioned to .^.1,000,000.; and from the yi ai ltloo, it is supposed that tbe Loans 
will be chaiged upon tbe Fniids appropiiatcd to tlie Consolidated Sinking Fund 
of 130ii>, which will fall in in lUSO, and tlie seseral Loans which will fall in after 
that year; and therefore no fiirtlu r 'Laxc-s will be necessary. 
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Table, B. 2. 


Tlstimated Amount of tlie Sinkini>: Fund the 1st of Aiicjust in 
each Year, according to llie lixistiiig Sy.'jtem, and according to 
the Proposed Plan ; upon the foregoijig sii])])osition 3 . 


Eri’ithf' Sijstcm. PiAjmcd Plan.* 


1813 

1 5,5159,0.,a 

1 1,.597,901 

• Tiiront'hnnt tliM 

1811 

1 l,.57(t,9,').5 

13,770,000 

('.oluinn, the .SmkiuL' 

1815 

l'),j'.7,002 

1,5,1,30,77') 

Fund ‘•liowii a> :u- 

181(5 

1(5,710,as 1 

12,148,07., 

tiea'-ed by tlie addi¬ 

1817 

]8,0r,, 59'2 

1 1,7 'i ' (>7.5 

tion (4‘ J_ . i.. 27,oi;3, 

1818 

19,3.'>3,()(iO 

11,145,0(1.) 

]>io|> 0 ''Cd lo lie iii.rde 

1819 

20,758,8)5 

10,811,83;,* 

in lliC prescnl yc:u. 

1820 

22,531,21)3 

11,9:1,.132 


1021 

22, >09,641 

13.91(5.72? 


1852 

21,139,123 

1 1,'21;),72I- 


1823 

2.>,7(1(5,079 

1.5,..33,59.5 


1821 

57,47 1,385 

. 1,071,175 


1825 

59,','68,10I 

1 1,'! (i!,0(,i> 


182<) 

3l ,1.)1 ,,>0(> 

1 i,(.or.i)7(; 


1827 

3.5,1 20.081 

1 .,021,178 


1828 

.3.>,2(>>,>5, 

1(5,27 2.'.'3(» 


1829 

.37,385,.) 1J 

1 (>, 1 (j ,,>{0'2 


1830 

18,.5ot>,,')8 2 

17,1()'>,7.)3 


1831 

lo,728,011 . 

17,002,r,7‘.» 


1832 

20,19i,^j71 

1 7,(). 0,.i 10 


18J.5 

21,0.;.),8 ;? 

17,'(2(1,0()3 


1831 

21,18.3, >*>8 

j;i. )5i,:.o9 


1835 

21,172,70(5 

10,1 11,7 .0 


183(5 

52,9(5(5,43.5 *' 

10,3'.i7,0(i9 


1837 

51,522,23 1. 

20 , n 2 ,( 1 . <1 


1'038 

5(5, Kill,.508 

2 l,f 18,81.2 


18.39 

27,890,8 IT' 

51,( 21,0,58 


1810 

5Vlbo.>7 



1841 

.31,617,2.39 



1812 

3.3,(513,100 



1843 

.3 5,(570,278 

• 


lull 

.3.3,107,.57(5 



181.S 

;>4,0()0,158 




Ill IfloO, the Siiikiii" I'liml, lu cordiii^ to the l'\I.slin:; S^sfrin, is lodnocd finm 
J,. .'>‘>,67.>, 101 . to J'. 18,'588,;)a‘J. in coiisciiueucc of tlie Kedeinplion of the I)rI,M 
con-jolulated by tlic Act of 1805. 

A rcdiictmn of a similiii nature, but of sniaUer Amount, takes place on tlie 
Redeinptiun of eacli .subseiiiicnt Loan, llie Period of which may be found m 
Tabl«, A. 



*Table, B. 3. 


Statement of the Periods cif Redemption ot the Fundko Debt contracted prior 
to acoordiiv' to th^Existing Sjstern, and according to the proposed 
Plan; coiiCiuuiug the foreg^.ng Suppositions., 


a 


LOANS. 

Lxistiitf: Sijttcm. 

Proponed 

All prior to ,. 

iroj 

• 

18,50 

1813 

Lioaa of. 


do 

1815 


1791 

do 

1814 



do 

1810 


t7‘'(» 

<lo 

1818 


17'I7 

iio 


/ 

17"i{ 

. do 

18^1 



do 

18‘J.> 


IHOO 

lid 

i8-<;d 


i:!(i| 

do 

ISI'3 


i!;oj 

Jo 

IH.SO 


Ti>o i 


1830 


ItUM. 

i8.:i 

IH.Sl 


1 . 'I.'i 

18,51 

18:58' 


liKXi 


1835 

ihorj 

( Snpp. Loa 

Loan 

18'Jl 

1831 

11 

• 

. 1851 


1808 

181-1. 



1 !>0'I ^ 

181.5 

Iff 58 

• 

1810 1 

18 1.5 

18,5,* 


1811 7 

181,1 

18J8 


iiiJV ' 

9 

1814 

18J9 


N. B, Supposing no fiirthei Loans to he contraeted after the tot.d icdoinptioii 
of tlie T)eht existing prior to and the redemption of Delit to jiroceed 

theneeforwani at .S/. per cent eompomid interest, the Debt remaining unre- 
rleemeii, in the year according to the Existing System, nould be wholly 

redeemed in the year tH91. 

And the Debt remaining unredeemed in t8;)9, according to the Proposed Plan> 
would he wholly redeemed in the year 187x.’. 


National Debt Office, 
Feb. i!5th, 18ij. 


S. IIIGHAM. 




Tabic, C. 1 


Esliitiiitrd Avnual and Total AMOUN'rnf New Taxes, to be imposed arrord- 
iiie; to tlif! Exi-sting and accordiiig to 'tin- Proposed Plan; on the 

Snpposi; Oil of Annual Loans of Pj Millions per cent, until the Redemp¬ 

tion of .ill r'linded Debt created prior to lai.J. 




EXISTING KYSTE3T. PROPOSED PLAN. 



Atniual. Tolal. Amunf. J'otiii. 


EXCESS EXCESS 

of of 

TAM’S, TAXES 

iU'co'diiiij ai'conling 
1o 'i'lic to Tlie 
E.i iih 1 'riijunicd 

Si/.sti'm. J’lan. 


1B13 

d 80,000 

180,000 

1,1J7,9(b 

1814 

d8;l,0i)(l 

Pof\00i) 


181,-) 

d.'iO.OflO 

1,1 10,000 

* 

If! id 


i,'>v(),ooo 

• 1 

1817 

■ll’,0,<8!ll 

'J,'100,O00 


1818 

•180,000 

_',88(',0,111 

- 

181;) 

d8!l,o(l!l 

:,.;80,')(10 


18 go 

•180,000 

,i,8 10,1)00 

- 


1. I'¬ 

» 

- 

- 

<> 17 


Ll J 


- 

j — . 

1 o< 


1.1'- 

T,V't > 


.'71 '.',0:17 

— 

—— 

1,1. 

* < V * 

/ .. O. » 


70'J,0,i7 

— 

— 

1,1'- 

. ,0l.) } 

1, 

-7‘j,o.',r 

— 

— « 

l,5g 

7,0(;;; 

1. 

7 >'i,('.i7 

.— 

— 

1,1'-' 

» ,"oj 

4 1 

'-■,’.-',0 '7 

.— 

— 

l,lg 


o 

7 

7U',037 

— 

— . 


ingi 

180,000 

•i.;’):f>,ooo 

• 


1.1 .7,06,{ 

.‘5,19 ’,0.37 


18'ej 

•180,000 

'1,1 oo.OoO 

- 


1,1 




•180,000 

;>,'.'8f',(ff)f) 

- 


1.1.7,'';:,: 

‘1,1 .»‘-',0.i7 

--- ^ 

18'-'t 

iliO.oo'i 

* 4 t >1^ ,l y' )( ) 

- 


1,1'.. 

•1,0.5 .',0. >7 


18‘2n 

-180,Of)!) 

0,'-' ;fl,O0 ) 

• 


1,1‘.o',')(,;{ 

.'■),! l'J,o.;7 


18'J(; 

•110,000 

o,fi8n,f)Of) 

- 


Ll'.’.OO.i 

>‘.',(l.!7 


18'-7 

•1 10 0 'f) 

7,1.0,000 

- 


1,1.7,0(;.) 

,3,<^')'.>,0 17 


18-".! 

•1 lo fra) 

7 , )Lf),(-Of) « 

- 


l,l'0,‘)o‘! 

0,1 5'-’,o;;7 

-- 

18,0 

d-10,fi0f) 

l.,000,l;00 

- 


1,1'-.’,‘>0 1 

0,87'',0.57 

-- 

1800 

-yo/'oo 

8,-1 U,0.)0 

- 


i,i'.';,oo;> 

?,Jl'-',0.57 

■- 

I8;;i 

"^4IO,t).io 

8.!l.80,00f) 



i,i'.'7,<hi.r 

7,7Vg,0;i7 

___ 

18,M 

1 li'.f" 0 

‘),!jo,oOO 

- 

•V 

1,1 

8,lO->,0,i7 

— 

1..: 

-1 l;'.i’''o 

o, 7 f) 0 ,oo() 

- 


l,l‘-'7,0f).> 

K,o;5V,0;57 


1801. 

1 to,'" ',1 

l.i.'joOjOoO 

- 

i,i'g7,ot>.; 

9,07g,0:57 

— ■ ■ ■ — 

18 ;: > 

-1 lf),l'()0 

10,( !;),00(1 

- 

- 

l,l'-'?,'li),! 

0, -)i57 

-- 

' .f. 

d 10,001) 

11,080,000 

- 

- 

i,i'J7,‘)8;i 

9,o.5'-',o;)7 

- . 

7S..7 

d 10,000 

! 1,. -'i),000 

- 

- 

i,i'j7,'hi.; 

10,. 59 .00.37 


•180.1 

•1 ),0f)0 

1 1,0'il 1,000 

- 

- 

l,lg7,00.J 

10,8'5-',0;;7 

--- 

18;it) 

|.!f),(’i)0 

1‘.',-'00,000 

- 

- 

l,l'J7,on;1 

1 I,',-* 7',',0.37 

--- 

18-10 

i iOjOOO 

l'-’,8 i0,000 

- 

- 

i,i'g7,0(.;) 

l],Tl'-',0-;7 



* In llie Y'.'.r 'l a' cs pkdi''’d for tlio Loan 1807 will, according to the 

Evisii'i" .Sysl! Ill at ')i pt'i rent, beset at liberty by the ledeinption of tliatLoan, 
and again become .i[>plic.ihlc to tl;c Service of tlic year. The tntnre annual Loans 
are llerefore lodiicid to ll,0()0,()t)0/. ami the, Ch.iige thereby occasioned to 
^Uhooo/.; aiidfioju the year inio, it is supposed lliat the J.oans will be i haiped 
upon the I'nnds .ippropilaieii to tlie Coii>olidateil Sinking Fund of 180g, which 
will fall 111 ill 11'IJ, and the several Loans which will fall in after that year ; and 
therefoie no i flier T.ixes will be ncecssaij. 

'I'lie liite « )/. percent, is asMimed on th«‘above-mentioned suppositions, as 

showing ifiiily the latest ]>eilod to which tlie Kedemptiou coiild be protracted, 
according tu the Propobcd Plan. 
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j C. 2, 

E'-tirnatfil amonnt of the J^INKINO FUND at the Ist Auj^nst in each year, 
arcorihn!; to flic Evistin|:|S^sttm, au.l according to the Proposed Plan ; upon 
fhc foregoing Suppositioi\V ** 



Exixtlnir Sw’tim. 

Proposed Plan.* 


lat.'S 

1.8,1 V 

11,2(58,4,">8 

• Tliroiighoat 


l.>,«o8,.)00 

1 1,8 '2,11 > 

this Column, the 


1 1,10], 088 , 

1 1,87 7,. 17 i, 

liUd 

1 1,7 ir,007 

14 jl.'l 1/305 

Sinking Fund is 

1U17 

1 ■)..'i0(,,(r.7 

14,102,02.5 , 

fihowii a . increaseil 

J i! 1 rt 

a.'>, 88 <l,Ol 2 

11..'>.>.8,.810 

by the addiMon of 

IBl'.t 

18^0 

16,180,0.81 

17,108,2:8 

1 l,.il.j,.')O0 

1 !..)70,‘>7 4 

l,l'J%0i).5/. pro- 

iRvt 

17,741,071 

11,7 1.),5ol 

j)0‘;ed lo be ma.]e 

a3i-2 

^ • i8,ioi,0':6 

14,81. 8, .'i'37 

in the present 

li.J.-J 

1>7 o,(i.‘)6 

*» 4,88‘1.,8'!3 

year. 

1 

I'l-rr-:,!); $ 

14,0‘)i,(..57 

lo'j;. 

go, 180,;,it 

1,">,03.>,00() 


18 Jf. 

f 0,0,;').7,,.5 

t.V, 106,10.1 



20,7'll',007 

Ja,18.),10,'> 


tUC'H 

£1,1!.:.,;;,'8 

1 >0 


18V0 

22,',' 11,0.'2 

1,),.8|o,oi!) 


I,':(» 


' '8 



i';i.8'.o.i;;j 

1.1, >,’1,710 


I'k’.'j 

21,0 )1,'710 

l,',olo,Oti() 


I.'",; 

2.'),.)07,1 1.) 

l.>, 710,1 11 


1 

gO,.8K, »,(> )0 

1,>,807,01.> 


t:. ■{.'■> 

27, ".)0„'.'.'8 

1 ’>,90o ,fi 


ty.>6 

2''l.'.':2.")-1.8 

16,009,001 

1(1,1 1 ],.>.'>(> 



2'M.V.*, >11) 



;’)0,171,'J0I 

1 t>, 1 ,t) I (> 


1 H8>> 

.81 ,180,7.Jo 

1 0,. •.>.J,0,)ll 


t:' 10 

1 . *• * . 1 •"* 

«>J, J. 

1 ( , 1.‘)^,6i>3 


t iJiit 

12,o.;j,do,', 

1(>, >7 1,8 It 


18 13 

1 ,'„'i06;‘) 11 

lo,()'.»!,■,0,5 ' 


18 1.1 

1 8 

lo,l! J!,Oi 5 


l.'Uf 

t 1 

1(5,o,'M,26,5 


iiir> 

1.1, J >1,142 

•17,08 >,400 


iok; 

l;>,i:o8„'’.7.> 

»,t7,2'3.5, >62 


18 17 

I'J,1.8,^066 

kl7,,>0.>,868 
»17,,>l'3,l 1 4 


18'13 

1‘2,010,<);,'; 


laio 

1.0l0'3,00t 

/17,60 .),4 1 7 


l«.v) 

12,41.8,78 3 

17,818,010 


HiM 

12 , '800, 40.) d> 

17507‘9,08;> 


1 '.'>2 

1 ;,;V)')',?70 

18,1 1 I,0.>'J 



18,‘103,('.0() 

18,81.5,070 


a a rl 

J'1,4.83,078 

1 8, 488,008 


18 >1 

1 l,070,'3f')7 



iiix; 

i:>,Mi,oi > 



lli.)7 

1 (5,1 3 I ,:»o i 



18, >8 

16,718,418 



18,VJ 

17,.8; 1,5,,'’.01 



1800 

17,086,600 



l«(il 

18,618,8'nj 



1882 

18,"0(),lO8 



lHt.8 

17, Ml, >30 



18:11 

1 (j,(l 1 t)') 



18.',-, 

18,4".1. lo; 



J tUlO 

1 >,' '.’.|3 



+ 111 TM 

, till'.Sinking .. ni, iiccoi-.ii ig lo 'ihe I" 

; • sle>)i, is lediicej 

from 

',18 1?. lo 


r • .c (Ii',;i]'t:;>n of fhc! 

Debts <‘otisoli'la;(‘tl iiy ’iie .‘Vet of 1 

0 ^ J - • — \ 1 \ 01 i 1 > t 111 > 

1 ..f .‘■i-n.i 1 ' 1) itiii i'. but 


ot siDallcr aiuoMiit, take jikiee oii i'll!' JRedt i:i^>tLeu of eucb buUsoipicul LiCaU; iliC 
Pi'iiod of which iii.iy be iouuJ in Table, C. J. 
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Table, C, 3. j( 


Statement of the Pcriotls of Redciiipfion of the F'-'nded Debt contraeted prior 
to IBIj, aeeordin}; to tlic I'>vibiiii<!; System, and according to tiie Proposed 
plan j continuing the foregoing Suppositions. 



LOANS. 


iui.'.tbi? Sj/slcm. 

Proposed Plan 

All prior to 



17'AT 

1811 

18tt 

Loan of 



179,; 

do • 

1811 




1791 

do 

181.> 




179.) 

’ do 

J8ir 




17 9d 

do 

1821 




1797 

do 

18'2(; 




1798 

do 

1828 




1799 

do 

18. JO 




1800 

do 

10.32 




Ifitti 

do 

18,3.» 




1802 

do 

18 58 




180.1 

1811 

18J'» 




J8<)t 

1817 

1!M(» 




180.) 

i;vi7 

1812 




1800 

18;)0 

1814 

■f OrtT 

5 

War T.i\ Loan 

1826 

181.'> 

J ou# 

1 

Sup]). Lo in 

I8.).J 

181.) 




1808 

1 'H>b 

inic, 




l.'.OO 

1 Oijil 

1818 




1810 

ro()-j 

11. jO 




181 1 

1 8(10 

i«‘)i 




1812 

. I 80 i 

1 o.) 1* 


N. It. Si’p|tos,ii<j no (iirllier Ijoaii'-' to be cooliaeted after tlie fot.il redemption 
of>lie 1 )et)t I Mstii'i;; |ti 101 to lUd, a>nl I lie ri deiiiptioii efDibt to proceed tlieiiee- 
foiv\ard a- .'>t. per etlit, c (ai'poimd imcu st, tin Debt uinaiiiiiig uineileemed, in 
the >(iir liloo, iU'eoi.hiig to the rAisling Systilu, would be wholly ledremed in 
the year 

And tlie l>i bt reina'-ning iinvi'dicmed in Ih.il, aerording to the I’roposed 
Plan, wonbl be wiioliy udeoined in the ycai Itir.i. 


National Debt Dffico, ? 
iijtli i'Cb. IhiLi. S 


S. HI GUAM. 
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Table, D. 1. 


Estimatctl ANNt'At nnd Total Amount of New Taxes to be imposed accord¬ 
ing to i he I'Ni-tiiifi' SvsVvM, and according to the Proposed Plan ; on the 
Supposition of the eonlimiiVce of War until the year 185^0, and from thence to 
l»e succeeded l)y alternate Periods of Ten Y?ars of Peace and War.—Annual 
Loans of 5,000,0001, at jl. pfr centum during War: Interest at ■!/. per centum 
during Peace. 


EXISTING SYSTEM. PROPOSED PLAN. 



EXCESS 

of 

TAXES 
aecordine to 
Thf Fxisting 




Atnnial. 

Total. 

Annual. 

Total, 

Si/stcm. 


rini.i 

1,666,6(5() 

1 ,(>()({,()(»6 

* 1,197,068 

1,197,0(58 

.5.88,70.8 


18J 1 

1 6 (i!),(.()(> 

.8,.).{.>,.) >9 

— 

1,197,‘>(..{ 

2,905,.869 

K 

181.) 

1, ()()(>, (ii>6 

•l,0;)p,ii()i{ 


1,197,90.8 

7),879,085 

< - 

It; 16 

l,ti(K>,('i(i6 

t',(Ui'),llt't 

~t - 

1,197,968 

.5,588,701 


1817 

1 ,()(.() 

8,‘i. >.{,.{. JO 

l.>(;,!i79 

1,981,8 {.5 

7,018,49,5 


ii;i8 

1 ,tiUl>,Ot)() 

p.'Uiu c 11,(5 

'1 >,5,0-19 

1,7 10,777 

8,9.59,219 


..1810 

l,(i')tM)(«6 

1 1 ,(i('0,(i()9 

1,7 87, >00 

.‘{,.598,977 

8,188,.885 


U 

O 

ui 

Ps 


Iti.’O 
18 J1 

1 

lUjS 
I 8‘J t 
1 

1 Ihjo 
1 »'J7 
1 »L’:{ 


pi 


jii.i j 
18 ). i 
18; t 
1 8,i.> 

18.)7 

^18dO 



1 w 

I 1 

i ! ,( njii ,<)()'2 
1 ) 

1 I 

1 1 ,<)(!(), 

J I ,i><)<),ti62 

I I 

II 
1 1 


':,(:oo,o(Ki 1 (I,(;()■■! 

i,i>(io,o()(< ti 1 ' 

■ -- I 

■ -J I, 8(i(),(iO‘J 

-— 1 ),':or>.(i - 

-J i 

—— 1 I ',0'’- 

- 1 ] ,8(i(),(i(>'i 

- t'l,8()t),(i(ii 

•- 1 i,»oo/)Ot; 


« 




»- 


‘.'17,1<I<» 
l,tl8,..8J 
}!8(l,78!? 
97 0,878 


.■t,->i«,977 
.•>,S.'Ji,','77 
;>,.■) 7 

8.. >L8i,y7r 
;5,:>‘.'8,‘J77 

;},;>','8,‘,'77 

8,098,977. 

8.. V9«,977 . 

8.. )'J8,977 

;v)28,977 
.S,'v,‘8,‘J77 
.8,.>98,977 
8 , >98,977 
.8,...'8,977 

8 .. >98,977 
•1,1 W),17{7 

8.')8 

(>, 1 1'1,(1 1(> 

r,.!-; V)9t 


B,1.88,38.'> 

8.1.88.885 
8,188,88.5 

8.188.. 885 
8,188,88.5 

8.188.885 
-^(,188.885 

8,188,88.5 

8,188,88.5 

* *9,7;ir>,;ii« 
iT,8 {8,885 
11,8.18,885 

I I, ;88,88.j 

II ,.8 {8,.*.8.S 
1 l,,'i'.8,.8H.'> 
1!', 191,186 

9.. 809.81)t 
8,199,016 
7,119,188 


In 1891, the Will Taxo.s pledged ftr tlie Loiiii 1807 will, according to the 
Existing System at ,)/. per ceiil, beset at libeity by the Redeniptioii of that 
I.oan, and again become applicable to the Sei vice of the Year. 'I’he future 
Annual Loans are tlieiefore reduced to 94,000,000/. and the Cliiiige thereby occa¬ 
sioned to l,(>00,0i)0/,, and fiom (lie year 1881, it i.s supposed that the Loaiiiwill 
be ehaiired upon the Euinb appropriated to the Consolidated Sinking Fund of 
1809, which will fall in in 1889, and the several Loans which w'iUfall iu after that 
yearj and therefore no furtherTd.\cs will bcuccessai^. 
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Kitimatod Anio'.inr of ffie SfNKiNn Fun’D a^ tlie of Ati£;t3st in carli Yoaf, 
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and according .0 

the IToposed l’r,A.\, npon 

the firrpoing Kiipjio'>itions. 





r,Tr<<iin;> 

Proyo'frd 




S 1)1, 

«/ 

Plnn.* 
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i.i„so7,oai 

• Tliroiighont 

IHl-I 


j ),:)r(),".'iS 

fi 

tlii.s rolnnm, the 

im ■» 

- 


1 ■ J, 1 t 1 ) 


itji 1. 

. _ 

■ f ^ 

J 11,7 intfi ) 1 

\ '> ! i::,'*' / 

Siiikinji 1 ifnd is 

Diir 

- _ 

m.ni > 

1 1,7,-)7 5 

.siio'vn . 1 - iiicrraM'd 

Tilt!. 

— 

1”,.'' 

i 1,';■>,! "» 

by tiu add!til 11 

Il.t'.t 

— 

ao.r 

1' „ 

or' 1,1 J7,'l(5;i/. 




l.'f.). 1,182 

j)rr)[io.icd to be 

jr.ci 

— 

!21,0«<),700 


made in the pre¬ 



aa.iioo,!>'>() 
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sent year. 

H’l'J.-i 
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a;!,? 

' 1 
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a >') 

1.8,'Mo. I4’> 



. - 

a i,(i) 1, i" (i() 

11„'>(M,.;()2 


mao 


‘.h,() ,0 T.O 

r.,<»8 1,174 


tP'7 


a7.7 !!!.u;8 

1 >,(i87,fl )'i 


in.'8 
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‘Ji< I'.'llJ.11,J 

1(i..)l ’) 1(1(5 



- 


1(>,.*ii7-'lllil 


m.io 

•- 


17,(5 ]().()'>'.> 


m.ii 
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17,1 00 ,.17.^ 


♦ m.;.’ 
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1,ia 

1 (5,7 I 


jit;5.'7 

-- 

i 

1,1 5f1 


m M ‘ 

— '■ 

}.» 

1 ).(iM!,07(> 


tt- 


1 (i/ <M, Hi > 



1!«. 'li 


1 i,7<'i,,‘j71 

1 1^ '? >1,1 17 


m;;7 



1 !,‘>07„>‘J0 


If!?,'! 

-- 

i7,n’'t,1.8 



1 


m.vi. >,(>-‘7 

t.’ iiii '.I'.d 


toiU 

— 

I'.ijOl I'jO-.'lj 

1(1 ^ 1.35> 


mtt 

— 

20. 



i;:'j 


I,,-. 12 

17,(1(513, lil4 


f. 

— 

'>,1 1,1 

10 


11 

■ - 

aa,')] >,(',,,7 





a 



ib-jo 

- 

5v,7(''»,a7.} 



.... 

... 

21 , 7 ; 



mm 
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at 8ij>,o;;i 




— 

al,>?7,8‘'B 




t 111 tin 1'.":i<l, at'cOHiiiJf; to llu FAistlii" Sjstfiii, is rt-diicrd from 

.'7.;,;(>!/. to i Ill coiiscqucnor of tut- rcdc)ii|)tioii o^ the l>cbF, ooii- 

ftlni'Kul hv iltc \(t of 

^ s'Jf !ii< I ir,;i lit a Miiiilar iialiiro, luitof smallpr Ainoiinf, takes plaop on tli^ 
Il“{(,ia Ilf fictcli biibseijiieiU Loan, the IViiodof wLieU may be found in 
Table, C. 
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nirnt of Ppvind'. rf Fo ’o-vjilion of Uip Fun ;>eo Dfet roplrartrd prior 
to i n.i, accor 'iiifj to liic *j’’iistiis^ Sj aiifl urcordiii*; to the I’ropoM'd 
IMai) ; poatiiuiin'; (.lio fon'^oiii" .Siipposi* .('iis. 


'I.OANS. 

L.vintir.^ !>yslem. 

Proposeii Ptun, 

All pi lor to. 

ItiJJ 

I8l.t 

I/O.n; of . 1793 

do 

1813 

\ 

l-'O.), 

do 

I n U 


do 

1811) 

rr'-h 

‘ do 

1 IS 

! i "7 

do 

18",; 

1 ,'"3 

do 

Is 

1,-00 

do 

It'.-.,; 

1..O0 

do 

i b'jii 



i;vs.) 

t.'slj 

fit) 

IH >1 

1103 


i.'.i'j 

t.-Ol 

J". !.» 

18^1 

c. 

j t; '6 

lit D 

11) >r 

lU.l.i 

* ■* 

\ 

li'ur ^ tv ar Tax Taian 

( Sapp, Loan - , 

1821 

18 '.,7 

18. .9 

18 3tj 

, • 

1 808 

1818 


IftO') j 

lold 

1 :t. .3 

1810 •' 

KtJl> 

It! '.J 

’tin 

18 I t) 

i8n 

if’.U 

1817 

ibi.; 


N- li. uo fjii thcr Lo.im to be contracted after the total re<icmpfioii 

of llic Debt e.xi>lniK piior to liU,"?, and the redrinptioiiof Debt toproeeed I'fltnee,- 
forwanl at :>/. pt r rent, compound interest, the Debt reinaiiiina; uinuteei.ieil, in 
the > ear laj r, according to the Existing Sjstem, would bewliolly ledteniediu the 
year IBK.;. * 

And the Debt veinainlii!' unredeemed in 184.3, according to the Proposed Plan, 
woulrl be wholly redeejned in the year 1boi.h 

National Debt Oliiee, ) 

;;atli Pcb. 1813. S S. lltOilAM. 





]\I Alien 1815. 


FINANCE. 



('•) 

*Tu.\T the Total Ca[)itul of the Funded Debt of Groat Bri¬ 
tain, on the .)th of daiiaary 178{)^ was o. j 

that Pro\ision was made foi the jjradiial Reduction theFcoC by an 
Act |)as.s d m the .'lame year and that lurther Piovision has l)ceii 
made h) scveial Acts since passed, lor the more elVectual Reduc¬ 
tion., of the iaid Debt, ami of lh(' Public Debt since contracted. 

(2.)—l iiat by Mitue of the said A^*Ls, the sum of 143. 

18. I. exceeding the said Sum 1,243. Q-i, by 

112. 10^-; had, on or be forex the 1st March 1313, 
hetii actually purcha.sed by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the Nalion.d Debt, or transferred to the said Commissioners, 
for the Redemption of Land Tax, or for the Purchase of Life 
Auimili('s. 

(3.)—That it is expedient now to declare, that a Sum of 
Capital Slock, equal to llie Total Capital of the Public Debt 
existing on liie said .5tb Jannary 173fi, bath been purchased or 
transferred as aforesaid; and, so srjonas fuilher Smiis of the Public 
Debt shall have hecn so purchased or transferred, making, in the 
whole, an amount of annual charge of tlie public debt so pur- 
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cImsoiI or traiisfn’re‘|, equal to the whole annual charge of tho 
public debt existing!^. 7 i said Jih day Jaiiuaiy 1=78^); lo declare 
fmlher, that an aniov^it of piibhc debt, e<jual Iwtlie whole capital 
and charge of the public debt existing on the said 5th day of Ja¬ 
nuary l7St), hath bc'^n salislied and discharged ; and that, in like 
nianner, an amount of public debt equal to the capital and chatge 
uf every loan conlracloi' since the said 5th Jannaiy J7H(J shall, 
succossnelv and in its proper order, be doenieil aiul declared to be 
wholly satisfied and discharge<l, when and as soon os a further 
amount of capital stock, not less than the capital of such loan, 
aiul proihicing an interest equal to the dividends thereupon, shall 
be so redeoined or translerrcd. 

(1.)—'I'lial, aftt'r such declaration as aforesaid, the capital 
stock pnrehased by the said ronnnissioners, and standiug in their 
names in the hooks of the governor and eoinpany of the bank of 
En<il<nid ami of the Sniifh Si‘n eonijiany, sliall Ironi tinn; to 
tmu* !><“ eani'clh'd, as it tlu' same lia;! been lransl(*rieu lor the 
rc(!(un[)lion ol laiid-t.w ; at siu b ImU ", and m siitb jnopoitions, 
not exi'ceilmu (be amoiuit ol di'bt so diclaieil to be satisllod and^ 


di.seliarged (after rts('r\lug thereout any ^um or sums ncees^-aiy to 
make provision for the payuieul of ad life annuities ehargeaiile 
iherenpou) as slial! be (Inee)ed hy auv act oi acts (d parliament 
to he pass^rl fo’ such purpo‘'’e ; m oidcr to uuiki pro\i'>tou lor tlie 
chaiiie of any io'm or loans th'icrdtcr lo be <’onl'acle,'.l, n|>ou le.e 
same fimds or SCI uiilies as aie eliaigoable VMlli th;‘ .>;u(l stuck, so 
dechued lo be satisfietl ami lediemed. j 

- a • 

)_'jq,;it, in order moi ' eliectually to seemc llie J<x4e?r^)liou 
ot the public (Kill, couloilu ibly to tun piovisioiis (m the y^l.t of 
the utiJd (.j’eo. ill. cap. ~.j. it is expedient to ena<l tluit all sums 
granted ior tin.* leduction iheicol, bv the si'veral Acts aloiesaiil, 
should be further (routiimed and made applicable to the leduellou , 
of all public <lebt, now existing, or which may be beieallei con¬ 


tracted, during the present war. ^ 

(0.) —'i’bat, in order to carry into otTeet the provisions of the 
Acts of the dCld and ICd of the King, for redeeming every pait 
of the national debt within the pciiod of 4.) ,><“:ns from the time 
of its creation, it is also exjiedient that, in iutiire, whenever the 
amount of tlie sum to be laised, by loan, or by any other audition 
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to tlie public funded debt, shall in yhitr exceed the sum 
estimated to be applicable in the same year t^' /.he reduction of the 
public debt, an aflnual sum, equal to one h<lt of the interest of 
the excess of tiie said Loan or other addition, beyond ^e sum 
so estimated to be applicable, shall be set ajjTirt out of th(! monies 
composing the cousolidutedj'und of (heal Britain, and shall be 
issued at the receipt of the Ivxeheijiier, to'tlio Governor and Com¬ 
pany of the iJank of Kngiand, to be by ihi'in placed to the ac¬ 
count of thd coinmissioners for the reiluction of the national debt; 
and upon the remaiiuU'r of such loan or other addition, the annual 
sum of one per cent on the capital thereof, aeeordmg to^ilie pro¬ 
visions of the said Act of the d‘Al y('*ar of hs'j^ present majesty. 

(7.)—That, ill order to pi'e\ent the increase of the public debt 
by mears of Exchequer Bills aiiiyaally renewed, it is expedient 
that, on the 5th January in evoiy year, an account bt; taken of all 
Exchequer Bills onlstandiiig and eharged upon liiiids not deemed 
capable of nuiKing good the same, within one year from such 5th 
of January, and that a sum espial to one per cent, thereupon be 
gra,nted out of the supplies of such year, to llie said coniinis- 
sioiicrs for the leductioii of the national d(‘bt. 

(8.)—^That it is evpedieiit that so luueh ol the Act passed in llie 
42d year of the jeigii of his pVesent Majesty (d‘2 (I’eo. .'J. cap. 71) 
as directs that sul moui<’.s whate\er, which shall be placed from 
time to lino‘s-1 )'he ai coimt of the said commissioneis, by virtue 
of either of tin thiji in leciUsl j\(;ts (except so far as the same 
are hereby 'quealed; or by \irlu<' of lyjs Act, shall and are heieby 
appibpr'iatcd, and shall aeeumidalc ii^yiKiUiu r dit eeied by the said 
Acts, for the Bediu'tion of the Natidiial Debt of Cheat H/itaJn; 
and sh.dl bt* from time to tiiiu* applieu o; die said commissioners, 
puisuaul to the directions, and under and accoriiing to the restric¬ 
tions and jnovisioiis, of tlie said therein recited Acts; either in 
payment for tin; redenijitioii or in the purchase of the several re- 



thepoipetual redeemable annuities, now charged upon the public 
funds ol (treat Jhifain, iiieinding such charge as has arisen, or 
may arise, on any loan inatle in (ireat IJriluin, before the passing 
of this Act; and also such charge as shall arise by any annuities, 
interests and dividends, payable in consequence of any loans made 
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cliargeiibUi on the p^soltdaleil fund, hy an Act pass’d in lliis 
session of parlnnneu , intituled, “ An i\ct for repoaliti<)f the <]uties 
on Ijicoine, for tlie clSix:tnnl collection of arrears'bf the saitl duties, 
and acci^inting for the same, and for cliariniri:^ the annuities spi*- 
eifically elian^ed ihertyn upon the Consolidated I'uiul (jf Great 
Jhilain,'’ shall have been completely redeemed or purchased, 
shouhl be ie|)ealcd. 

( 9 .)—That it is expedient to make provision, tb it an annual 
sum of beino’ equal to one per cent, or* the capital 

stock created in respect of several loans raiseil by'virtue of divers 
Acts passed in the 38lh, .'O^tb and 40tb, and 42d years of hw 
present Majesty, and__for the iiiterest and cliargc's of v. bich prr*- 
visioii was made in the said fJd yL.:ir of his Majesty, shall be set 
apart out of the monies coinp'csmgthe consolidated fund of (irent 
Jh'itaifi, and shall l.'c, issueit at the receipt of the I'A'chcapjer, 
to the goveinor and cojnpany of the ihink of Ivngland, to be by 
them issued to the commisMoiieis for the leduetiou of the uaticiial 
ifleht. 

(1(J.)—That it i$ expedient to make further provision for tliu 
more elleclual and speedy redempliou of the land-ia\. 
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LVTRODUC'riON". 


The following pages are most respectfully submitted to 
the consideration of the public. Perhaps it may be truly 
said, that there is scarcely an individual, from o.ru'.end of 
the kingdom to the other, who i^ not interested in the 
question which has occasioped them;—Whatevermiay be 
the imperfections under w'hich they may labor, they hSv^ne 
recommendation—they contain the real sentiments of their 

author.-Ihe reader, iherefore, is not required to admit 

arguments in favor of an hypothesis, the strength of which 
the author himself does not feel,—lor the author is of no 


party ;—and having no tic of dependence on any one, he i':--' 
perfectly at liberty to bj- loyal; and in all honest sincerity 
to express his attachment to his Sovereign, his love to his 
country—and his veneration for its law^s. Whether any 
who may peruse his labors, and w'ho may happen to dissent 
from the principles he may find there, may think proper to 
answer him, lie cannot conjecture; but on this point his 
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indifference is,equal to his ignorance. JHe, however, begs 
leave to say that he shall not conceive himself under any 
obligation to reply, nor is his silence to be of necessity 
attributed to his admission of the validity of the arguments 
brought against him. If the opponents of his Pamphlet 
argue no better than the friends of the Reform in Parlia¬ 
ment haie hitherto done, he conceives tfiat there will be no 
very pressing urgency for vindication either of himself or 
his labors. His motive for obtruding himself on the Public 
is the very great length to which die clamor for a Reform 
in Parliament is carried; which, as many have joined in it from 
whom bettenhings might have been expected, seems to call 
on every man attached to the constitution to oppose it, 
in as much as reason shows that it is fraught with incalcu¬ 
lable mischiefs.-Some few ideas occurred to him which 

he had not met with in any work written on the subject; 
and conceiving that they might have some weight with 
other minds similar to his own, he has ventured to bring 
them forward, for the consideration of those who may do 
him the^h^nor to peruse them, 



REFORM OF PARLIAMENT, 


. See. Sec. 


At a time when no small portion of the populace of 
the country have by the insidious arts of the factious been 
rendered dissatisfied with the constitution, and a clamor is 
excited from one end of the kingdom to the other, that our 
houses of Lords and Commons are corrupt, and^are no 
longer to be considered as representing the people ; when 
party, however subdivided ^ to other topics, enljsts under 
one general banner, for one definite object, REFGTllft. 
IN PARLIAMENT ; when public meetings of counties, 
cities, boroughs, called for the purpose of promoting that 
object, profess that they discover the source of all our 
national woes—whether taxes, dearness of provisions, 
paper currency, or any other evil, real or imaginary, in, 
‘ the corruption of Parliament when such is the state 
of public feeling,—the question of a reform of Parlia¬ 
ment, as understood and intended by its advocates, together 
with all the train of ideas necessarily connected with it— 
the motives which give rise to the clamor, and the uiuvoid* 
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able consequences of the measure itself.^ jimost involuntarily 
obtrude* themselves on the mind of every fnan;—and, if he 
be blest with even the smallest degree of penetration and 
foresight, can scarcely fail to excite in him some suspicion 
at least, that more is meant by the abettors of^he scheme 
than they may deem it prudent to a-vow; and, perhaps, he 
may be pardoned if, feeling within his breast some spark of 
love for-his native country, and veneration for the laws by 
which he is^rotccted, he communicates his thoughts and 
his apprehensions to the public;- 

That he should be ignorant that a party exists having 
such an object, and pursuing that object ‘ per fas ct ncfis,' 
is scarcely to be supposed possible :—for what means of 
promulgation that ingenuity could devise have been left un¬ 
employed ?—Not only the public newspapers have dedicated 
whole columns, to record the eloquence and the patriotism 
displayed at public meetings held for this purpose ;—but 
lest there should be an individual who might not have an 
opportunity of inspectiiig these records, and to wdtom the 
triumphs of the day might not be made known,—the very 
walls of j-jip metropolis have grown white, with the bills 
posted to commemorate the glorious sentiments expressed, 
at such* a time and at such a plVce, at a* most numerous and 
independent meeting of the T^^’riends of Reform in Parlia¬ 
ment !*— 

We may suppose that such assemblies were formed of 
men of different degrees of intellect, and of various tempers 
and dispositions ;—there w'e might discover the cold-blooded 
-.’•epublican who could behold without a sigh, if he did not 
absolutely wish for, the downfal of the monarchy ; the que¬ 
rulous dcclaimer against ministers and placemen, and the 
pert flippant yelpcr who attends and makes a speech, in 
hc^es of seeing his name recorded in the newspapers of the 
next day. 
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in many inst^pck, ilideed, the orations ri\ade on such 
occasions are ,remafe.able for little more thaff the low abuse 
with which they arc fraught,—and are therefore more ob¬ 
jects of contempt than of serious animadversion.—But, how¬ 
ever contc^nptiblc their arguments may be—however di¬ 
vested of every thing that can intitle them to attention; the 
object of mceling is the same; here the standard o/disaflfec- 
tion is reared, and the end, for which all repair to it, is the 
subversion of the constitution of the country. * 

We say, subversion of flic constitution of the country. 
We should be sorry, by any inaccuracy of language, to misre¬ 
present cither the motives, of the actions of our opponents ; 
we mean not that they arc arrayed in open and avowed re¬ 
bellion against tlie government^' lance to lance and horse to 
horse but we certainly wish to be understood as saying, 
that by spreading discontent among the people by unfair 
statements and sophistical arguments, their purpose is to over¬ 
awe the governnient into the adoption of those measures 
which would bring witli them tJie subversion of the consti¬ 
tution. 

f r • 

That this is the hicf, no one wiK, we presunie, deny. It 
therefore behoves all those who, by contemplating^tbe feeble 
constitutions of otl^cr stales, have learned to prize o*i trwfi; 
before they sufl'ef themselves to be deluded by that most 
dangerous of all engine^’ of mischief popular clamor ; in 
the first place to consider well the grievances complained of, 
whether they have any real existence or not; and, after¬ 
wards, if they should believe that such grievances do reallv 
exist, to weigh, in the scales of unsophisticated reason, 
the probability of redress, by the means proposed by the 
Reformers. 

If it be contended that the acrimonious language poured 
forth at the public meetings above alluded to, docs not al¬ 
ways proceed from the rancour of the heart: if we are told 
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tfiat such is ^he usual mode of deMte Ion such occasions s 
that every orator who delivers his sentiments on any topic 
before a popular assembly is tinder the necessity of rousing 
the feelings rather than of convincing the understandings of 
his hearers ; this declaration, even from the friends of re¬ 
form, will not allay our suspicions ; and it may perhaps be 
fair to answer, that this is no extenuation of the offence, because 
it is no diminution of the evil sustained. By such methods, 
or rather artifices, those who, from want of education or of 
information, are unable to form an accurate opinion on the 
subject proposed, are taught to be dissatisfied with their 
rulers, though they scarcely khow why ; and are required 
to place their confidence in those who, intrinsically, have 
not a grain more of integrity or of regard for them than those 
whom they defame and calumniate. 

To enforce their doctrines, nothing that can operate on 
the passions or prejudices of the vulgar is left untried ; in 
debate, no rules of decency are preserved ; no language is 
too opprobrious : those who presume to differ from ikem are 
treated with insult and derision ; no one is to be heard who 
does hot e/:ho the bcllowings of faction and discontent. 
Thus, tfie^ liberty which they ^^ssume to themselves, they 
de}Tpc>tr-others ; and while they loudly declaim against op~ 
pression, are thcmsch'es the most intolerant of tyrants. 

Quii tuk-rit Gracchos dc so(fifioiiu querentos ? 

It is not then out of deference to the solidity of argu¬ 
ment which these reasoners possess, if we may infer what 
they possess, by that which they have as yet brought forward, 
that we are induced to submit these pages to the public. 
It is not to rouse the cautious, or to inform the experienced, 
that we write: to those, to the real friends of their country, 
in opposition' to the hypocritical patriot, we boldly make 
our appeal; and look to them to confirm, by their honest 
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and independent bncrion, the truth of every assertion vre 
advance. It is bcAcause all are not cautious*; all are not ex¬ 
perienced ; all have not learned, perhaps from an openness 
and ingenuousness of character natural to an Englishman, 
to distinguish between the real and the feigned ; all have 
not learned that the patriotic Baronet and the gallant Ad¬ 
miral will advance doctrines which, il carried into effect, 
would render the estate of the one, and the rank of the 
other, a mere nullity ; \vould render them of as little value 
as the parchment or the Jjaper on which the instrument of 
possession of tlie one* or the commission of the other, was 
written. It is fo these that w^c sound the alarm; and gladly 
join our voice to those who, with more skill, call on every 
Englishman to stop his eaui against the declamations of 
political fanatics ; for we conceive it to be a moral duty, not 
to risk that any should be made proselytes to reform, when, 
by stating plain facts, they may be preserved among 
the FAiriii'UL suppoktlrs of thi: Constitution. 

Thus much we have said bef6re w^e enter upon the exa¬ 
mination of the question of reform as a measure of policy. 
I’o this mode we were compcllcyJ by tlie kind of adversaries 
with whom we had to coptend, who, having "unfortunately 
omitted to prove their rigAt to be heard as honest'ihen Jjfjfore • 
they claimed our confidence as politicians, have left us at full 
liberty to form our own opinions of the integrity of their 
motives ; and we confess, and our opinion is formed from 
a review of their conduct, that we scarcely know of wdiich • 
we think worse ; the integrity of their motives, or the wis¬ 
dom of their measures. Having assured the reader ol our 
perfect sincerity on this head, we proceed. 

The grand question in debate is this ; It is alleged that 
the lower House of Parliament is corrupt; this is the root 
of all our political misfortunes ; and that a refonn in this 
branch of the legislature is absolutely necessary to save us 
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from. ruin. Of course, the political^ mountebanks of thtf 
day assure us tint this measure, if adopted, is to operate as 
a Panacea, and to cure all our grievances!!! With a re¬ 
form in Parliament, say they, ministers \^iU not dare to be 
corrupt; for placemen aijd pensioners will no longer be 
permitted to sit in the House of Coiiimons. The people 
will then be Jairli/ represented, and not till then. Such 
will be the' immaculate House of Commons, as planned by 
our reformers! To accomplish this glorious design the 
more effectually, the right of x oiing yill be extended so 
that nuinbei*s will then enjoy that n’gnt, whom the wisdom 
of our ancestors, not the casu:;l operation of secondary 
causes, thought fit to exclude from if.' And hcnccwc are, 
in effect, taught to expect tinv^s little inferior in point of 
virtue and in the bliss dilFuscd around on all, to those 
which the language of poetry ha/; denominated ‘ the golden 
age.’ This is to bj'ing in, as an honorahde member avssured 
the House of Commons, * the good old limes though he 
did not, for the benefit of the country gentlemen, inform 
his auditory \\ hat specific period was more particularly to 
be defined ^ 4he good oy times ! ’ Did the honorable 
gentleman mean ‘ the good old tinies’ when the nation was 
torij. to pi eebs with the disputes between the houses of York 
and Lancaster ? or the siibscqueat ‘ good old times* 
when the nation was engaged in the struggle for the refor¬ 
mation r or, still later, during the prosperous reign of the 
house c'f Stuart ? or the glorious perioil of William and the 
earlier days of the establishment of the House of Brunswick 

j 

on- the throne, when the parties of Whig and Tory— 

* There is iKu dl)' a live agent to he I'c nnc], hiit what Is entitled to a 
vote in some place or other la the kingdom,- Bladcslonc s Com. vol. r. 
p. 172. 

It mayTe proper to inform the reader, that W'hcrever Blackstone's 
Comni^larie.s are qnoted, we mean the quarto edition olTTh'G. 
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High Church and Lo|v Churcit, spread jealoiisy and disscn* 
sion into the inmust recesses of our domistic comforts ? If 
we are told that we are to have ‘ the good old times' 
again, we should^like to know when and what they were; 
that we may know what to expect, and not be taken by 
surprise, even in our happiness. 


* For sikUIcii Joys, like griefs, confound at 


For ourselves, we are iftclined to be sceptics—we do not 
know that any particular period of our history has been less 
corrupt than another, prc:y.'ided it had the same means of 
corruption—in some instances, indeed, the depravity which 
would have manilested itself jn corruption at limnc^ has been 
suspended for a w'hile by some new object—some new 
pursuit abroad; which, oifering a new gratification, has 
withdrawn the mind from every other consideration—till, 
satiateil with this, it has returned to its former habits and 
propensities:—yet in all this we recognise no virtuous 
cllbrt—no eschewing of evil—no seeking of good! As to 
natural feeling—the mass of the people of all nations have 
ever been die same ; and there seems little doubt, as far as 
the human mind has hirhhrto developed itself, diatwjjatthe • 
historians of antiquity have written of tlic populace of 
Athens and of Rome would equally apply, at the present 
day, to the populace of Great Britain, if placed in their 
situation. 

To return to our subject, we will define as closely as pos¬ 
sible, that the defect alleged is in our Representation—^tor 
the loudest of the loud does not presume to say that proc- 
llcalUf the House of Commons is corrupt—they do not 
deny that, during the Session of Parliament, the members, 
at the expense of the nearest and dearest comforts of lifi^— 
at the expense of food and sleep, sedulously attend their 
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public duty—consuming frequently, on great and important 
occasions, whole nights—till the broad/day-light of the 
ensuing morning breaks in upon the house while sitting in 
deep debate, whether it be wise or ui^ise—whether it 
promote the interests of ,the people or the contrary, that 
such and such a Bill pass into a Iinw. Neither do they 
deny that an individual, or an aggregate body, if aggrieved, 
may present his petition; provided it be couched in respect¬ 
ful terms, and be heard, througli the medium of learned 
and able counsel, chosen by himself, against any pending 
Bill, and have suitable redress, either by impeding the 
further progress of the Bill coinplained of,—or by a com¬ 
pensation for any injury sustained by it j—this, indeed, they 
do not deny ;—and who would believe them, if they did ? 
neither do tliey deny that the laws from time to time made, 
founded on the necessities of the people and the advantage 
and honor of the state, generally produce that effect.—^To 
prove this, let any man recollect the immense number of 
laws which are made in c\ cry Session ; let him reflect what 
a mass of intellect is concentred in deciding on every mea¬ 
sure brouglit* forward, and then let him consider in how 
few instances^ when the effect of the law is ascertained by 
experjcnce,*'arc applications made to Parliament to rescind 
the laws so warily, so cautiously, made.—In this observation, 
however, it is obvious that we must omit sucli laws as, at 
the time of their being made, were understood, from their 
own nature, to be merely temporary ; those, for instance, 
which permit or prohibit the importation or exportation of 
^ain &c. &;c.; for the rescinding of these being in the con¬ 
templation of the legislature at the time when they were 
made, they could not be expected to remain longer in force 
than the emergency lasted which cccasioned them, and con¬ 
sequently the repeal of them is no argument of want of 
discretion or integrity in the legislature. 
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In our criminal code, the laws which the* general depra¬ 
vity of manners ’amongst the people cal^ for, may, from 
time to time, require alteration—but these alterations are 
generally either f6r the purpose of defining more accurately 
the offence rendered penal by them, or of aggravating or 
extenuating the punishment, according as existing circum¬ 
stances may render expedient; the mind of man being 
more astute in devising crimes or evading punishments, 
than the legislature carl be in preventing the crime or ren¬ 
dering the punishipent cf'rtaiii.-Butin all these cases, 

the principle on which Parliament acts, is the promotion of 
public good, by preserving the life—the liberty—the pro¬ 
perty, of all who live in the obedience, and consequently 
have a right to the protection, of the laws:—by restraining 
vice—by giving encouragement, as far as is possible, to the 
well-deserving—and punishing, with as lenient a hand as 
public security permits, those who offend against them • 
extending a shield over the unfortunate—the fatherless— 
the widow—and pleading the cause of those who have no 

one to defend them against the oppressor.-And in this 

anxious care and solicitude, wiU any one be harcly enough 
to deny that this country stands conspicuous—not only 
without a rival ;,but almost without an imitator? ,, • 

Practically therefore, as far as the House of Commons is 
recognised by its influence on civil society, it is not corrupt 
in its motives ; it is not corrupt in its operations: It is felt 
by all as an instrument of good to all: from that, as from 
a common source, is diffused a security for every external 
blessing which Providence vouchsafes to grant us; and 
were the new-fangled doctrines of Reform to become pre¬ 
valent ; it would be difficult to persuade the rational part of 
the community that that security would not be weakened, 
if not totally annihilated. 

But all these blessings seem to be as nothing, in the eyes 
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of the advocatj^ for Reform. At least, wc may so conjecture 
from their willingness to bring them into Jeopardy; when, 
from the natural tendency of their doctrines, the loss of 
these blessings is rather to be looked for'' than the gaining 
any new advantage; unlesswc are to suppose, that while every 
loyal subject gratefully acknowledges’ the existence of those 
blessings, the advocates for Reform remain insensible of 
them*, they tell ns, indeed, that we are ruined, and that if/ciy 
only can save us ; (hey tell us tliat our Repre.scntaiion is 
Jaulij/, because all arc not }>evruli*red to vote who ought to 
be permitted: »hat flu* ckc&Lv f how hi sc is unjustly nar- 
rou'cd; that scptmtiial Pdrliaf.wJifs must necessarily be 
corrupt. Let your Parliaments, iliey cry, sit but for three 
years instead of seven, and Vv/u put an end to corruption. 
By the more frequent recurrence of elections, when every 
member must look for the approbation of his constituents 
as the ground oi‘ his hope for a second election, you would 
destroy the influence of the luinisrer; and thus the people 
w'ould be honcslh/ n'jnvscnted. Such is the grievance and 
such the remedy!! Which being reduced to plain matter of 
fact, divested of the jargon of jjoliiical enthusiasts, means no 
more than this; that they wouLl have the scones of riot 
and d-rbauchery, the never-failing concomitants of a popular 
elccti'Ui, recur every three years, instead of every seven; 
and that as at present the ptoplc are admitted to vote, they 
would open the door to the ruoh also. 

d’hat Parliament is not praclicall// corrupt, wc have al¬ 
ready proved ; ior we prestum: that il I.iws are framed with 
an anxious wish to promote' llie good of those on whom 
they were intended to operate ; and ilie legislature is not 
called upon by the voice of the people to rescind those 
laws, they having a right so to do, if aggrieved by them, 
we ^ justified in assuming that those laws are good and 
eqifiiable, and are admitted to be so. Any advantage, there- 
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fore, to be derived froi)i a change in the mod® of representa¬ 
tion, or in the duration of Parliaments, iaJittle more than 
nominal. But as vve have already proved that Parliament 
is not practicaUjj prrupt, we now hope to be able to prove 
that the Reform proposed wouy not remedy ai^ of the 
evils under which 'we are assured that we labor j though the 
existence of those evils, we feel much inclined to doubt. 
On the contrary, we contend that mischiefs without number 
would infallibly arise from the change; and this, in every 
step that could be takenp towards accomplishing it j for 
unless we are to be gVavely told, that the arbitrary power 
which was denied to the Stjiiarts is to be allowed to the fac¬ 
tious leaders of the mob;—unless we are to be told that the 
fundamental, the eternal, principles of justice which sove¬ 
reigns and senates arc called upon to revere, and to make 
the rule of their conduct, are, when it may bo convenient 
to the Reformers of Parliament that it should be so, a dead 
letter; unless this be permitted, the scheme proposed is not 
more to be decried for its impoKcy than for its iniquity ; 
and of this iniquity the people would be the first victims, 
and those who had deluded them would be the only* persons 
to receive benefit from it, as we hope wc shall be able to 
prove. * * . • 

Let us then dJ^MCt aHouse of Commons, purified 
from all its dross, under ilic new arrangement; and in order 
to do this, we must consider, what description of persons 
would then be the votei’s to choovse; for I have before stated 
that part of this new arrangement was to extend the right 
of voting so as to include those of a lower rank in society 
than are now admitted: the voters would then be not 
merely the opulent, or those who have what we frequently 
hear denominated ‘ a stake in the hedge,* but amongst them 
would be found the lowest of the rabble the purchasers of 

* It ii ncedlcis to remind the reader that tliii was practised some 
few years since at the Middlesex election. * •• 
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half-crown freeholds; men who, by means of perjury, pro¬ 
cured an admis)?ion of votes for freeholds thus purchased ; 
the mechanic, the handicraftsman, and these of the lowest 
description; who, not choosing to attend^to his occupation 
at the time of an election^ preferred the idleness and drun¬ 
kenness inseparable from it to the honest industry by which 
his wife and family were to be kept from want; the rabble, 
perhaps n6t sober at the moment of giving their suffrage; 
and exhibiting in their general deportment the most disgust¬ 
ing scenes of profligacy and wickedness ; the rabble—the 
sturdy beggar; the vagabond! doubtless, competent 
judges of the merits of a candidate to represent a county or 
borough in the senate of the nation ! And a most worthy 
and enlightened Parliament >ye could not but have, when 
chosen by such voters!!! Were we not witnesses of it, 
could it be believed that men of rank; the patrician, the 
Right Honorable; could be so far infatuated as to become 
the advocates for such politics ! Unless, indeed, we are to 
estimate our security by the very vehemence of their lan¬ 
guage ; and arc at liberty to suppose that, from an instinc¬ 
tive care for themselves, they would not venture to speak or 
act as they do, were it not that they rely on Government 
opposing them ; and consequently that neither their actions 
nor their speeches will really produce that eftcct at which 
they ostensibly aim : but who, if they saw in the Govern¬ 
ment the least tendency to adopt their sentiments, would, 
from an instinctive sense of self-preservation, themselves be 
the first to sound the trumpet of alarm, and to give notice 
of the impending danger. In this case, the efforts of the 
pa^.mst be considered but as a party-trick, as a mere 
* ruse -de guerre; * and we cannot but pity the people who 
could suffer themselves to be duped by men capable of 
haying recourse to so disingenuous an artifice. 
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What soil of a Pai^iament would he chosen by sueh 
voters, no one can he at a loss to conjecture.. One * of the 
wisest and most enlightened men that civilised Europe has 
ever seen, tells us,,that the common people are unable to 
appreciate great qutilities; and the observation is confirmed 
by the testimony of botlj ancient and modern history; for, 
with all the reverence which some may profess for the opi¬ 
nions of ‘ The People,’ most true it is, that a 'candidate 
might have all the integrity of Phocion, the philosophy of 
Socrates, the military talents of Pericles, and the virtues of 
Scipio; and yet, if unfortunately, he could not harangue 
the people in their own rhetoric, he would not stand the 
smallest chance of success, should he offer himself as a 
candidate to represent them in Parliament. 

The recommendations which he might possess; by 
which understand those valuable—those indispensable 
qualities, without W'-hich he would never be able to judge of 
tile real interests of a vast empire,—the populace w^ould be 
no more able to com])ivhend tliaii •they would the calcula¬ 
tions of Newton or the reasoning of Locke. If they are to 
judge, they will judge according to their own narrow con¬ 
ceptions and gross apprehensions, from that whfch is xvitk 
them the criterion of fitness,Avhicli generally amembts to a 
dissatisfaction witli 'the existing order of things, and a cer¬ 
tain degree of volubility of speech exerted in abusing their 
governors;—farther than this they cannot proceed, because 
farther than this they cannot comprehend. 

How can we reason, but from what w'e know? And . 
what has ever been the consequence ? The people, when 
left to themselves, have always been the dupes of the art-, 
ful and the designing; of men, who, knowing how to 
cajole a mob, have prevailed on a rude set of untutored 
bumpkins to take that as sterling patriotism, or as matter 
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of fact, which was merely assumpd in compliance with 
their prejudic^v'v' 

In what we iiave here stated, we merely relate the case as 
it nmv stands; the reform proposed ;vvould enhance the 
evil a thousand-1 old. More now arc intiticd to vote than can 

t 

make a reasonable choice ; and, owing to the diffusion of 
wealth throughout the country, and the decrease in the 
value of'-moiiey, many voters are persons of lower rank 
than perhaps were in the contemplation of the legislature, 
at the time v/hen the qnalificatjion was settled. 

For this assertion we have the authority of Sir William 
Blackstone, who, speaking of tlic qiialllication for a voter, 
says, “ Bishc.p Fleetwood, in Iiis Chronicon Preciosum, 
written about sixty years since, has fully proved forty shil ¬ 
lings in the reign of lienry the Sixth to have been equal to 
twelve pounds per annum in the reign of Queen Anne ; 
and, as the value of money is very considerably lowered 
since the Bishop \\rote, I think we may fairly conclude 
from this and oilier cirr.umstances, that what was equiva¬ 
lent to twelve pounds in his days is equivalent to twenty in 
oiirs.’k 

Conccnilag the expediency of establishing a quaiilicatlon, 
Jthc saili© author says : “ I’he'-triic reason of requiring any 
qualification, with regard to property,'in voters, is to ex¬ 
clude such persons as are in so mean a situation that they 
are esteemed to have no will of their own. If these per¬ 
sons had votes, they would be tempted to dispose of them 
under some undue inllueiicc or other.' This would give a 

’ If we are told that in tfie passage quoted above, the author has 
passed a decided censure on that hjiuence whicli is stated to exist, and 
which in another part of this volume we have contended is beneficial; 
we do'not c<^eive our arguments ui al! weakened by allowing to Sir 
WcBIackstone’s statement all the credit due to it. He, speaking 
Strictly as a lawyer, could not defend any influence at all detracting 
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great, an artful, or a ^wealthy man, a largey share In elec¬ 
tions than is consistent with general lib^i'ty. If it were 
probable that every man would give his vote freely and 
without influence of any kind, then, upon the true theory 
and genuine prinfciples of liberty, every member of the 
community, however poor, should have a vote in electing 
those delegates to^whose charge is committed the disposal 
of his property, his liberty, and his life. But,- since that 
can hardly be expected jin persons of indigent fortunes, or 
such as arc under the inuiiediate dominion of others, all 

• « 

I'lom unbi.isb'jil suffnicre, whicl) the letter of ilie law requireb that 
tlie voter bhouKl ^ive; but Sir W. IMaokstone, am! eve; y man besides, 
niir-In know, that v.li.ueM’r he niioju sav, or Parliament nii^lit enact, 
theoretically, it never while ^jnman nalure continued as it is, be 

c.irried intf) practice. Nevertb.eh's-., it is wise to have laws founded on 
that theory, .is tlu'y put it into tlie power either of Parliament, or ol 
(jtir courts oi law', to cheek tliai inlliience when c.iiried beyond due 
bounds - statutes e>.!st to prohibit tlie people from doing certain acts 
apparently innocent in tlicm^ehes ; but, because tJrey have been injuri¬ 
ous, tire law is permitted to continire iiT force, ready, if the same in- 
jirry arises agairr, to be pirt in ( s'eeution. In the same manner laws to 
prevent iirfincnce esist, in order tliat il the e\il is carried to,an undue 
extent, it may be pievcnred, • . , 

Befor e we conclude this mae^twe will beg leave to state <nrr difficul¬ 
ties in defining what would sir ictly ami logtcall) he called an unP’assed 
vote; for, according*to the literal meaning of the phrase, if a son 
voted for his lather, or A father for his sorr, this not being a parliament¬ 
ary ground of approbation, tire volt* giveir i, as much biassed as if the 
voter had receivcti money. And thus it may be s.rid with every prefe-, 
rcnce, every predilection that we feel; and if that prcfei'cnce, and that 
predilection be fouiuied on any other grounds than those wdiich refer 
to a member’s coiuliict in P.rrllament, it is as likely to pi'ompt ns to vote 
for an rrnworihy ohjeet ns it Ave had received a pecuniary inducement; 
and woukl as effect'rally de .ir-oy the purity of Parliament. If none 
but a parliamentary ground of preference is to be allowed, no neio mem¬ 
ber could be chosen ; for', however valuable he might, be in his private 
rapacity as a gentleman, who could conjecture what kind of a member 
he would make. 



populiir states Jiave been obliged to ectablisli certain qualifi¬ 
cations, wlicreby some, \v]io are suspected to have no will 
of their own, are exckuled from voting, in order to set 
other liuli\'idua!s, whoso wills may be supposed indepen¬ 
dent, iiKU'c thoroughly upon a level \^ith each other.” 

But. it requires no elaborate disquisition to prove that in 
the increased power and number of the rabble-voters, those 
of the higher orders of society, men of refined understand¬ 
ing, and decorous dep(n'tment, would ' be overwhelmed 
in the unbridled whemence of .prqndar fury ; and no man 
would gain even a hearing, but ho who would be weak 
enough, or corrupt enough, to abet the preposterous 
wishes of the ii'ob. 

We have said tliat the people Inve, when left to them¬ 
selves, generally, if not alwavs, been the dupes of artful 
men. In order to prove our assertion, let us advert to 
those who have obtained a seat in Parliament by the means 
above alluded to ; let us conlem])lati* those who have been 
the choice oi the jicoplc, . whvw placed in the situation of 
senators: have tliL-y been the active, the vigorous, the 
enlightened benefactors to society ? in general, if not uni¬ 
versally, they will be found to liavo been totally useless; 
devoid oi the talent, the wisdom, the experience, the cool 



for the good of the stale ; and no otherwise known to have 
been iiiv lubers of Parliament, than by occasionally, if not 
always, thwarting that wdiicli (hey could not make better, 
and calumniating those who, called to direct the councils 
of the naLioii, arc doomed, by the licence which the consti¬ 
tution allows, to endure the revllings of envy and the misre- 


* Here ag iiu we allude lu wh.it ha])p.jiied at the Middlesex election 
above'alluded to. We prcfei givir.g iii.iuor of t'acr, to Ibrniiug hypo- 
thesci. 
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presentations of malcvo'lcncc. I'roni that wlticll has been th(' 
case hitherto, \^e may fairly infer what tlie ifiTiirc would be, 
only increased beyond all calculation, by the scheme pro¬ 
posed. ; ^ 

d'hus would our lower house bo fdlcd witli those who of 
all descriptions of mci? arc llie Irast useful, the popular 
declaimcrs ; the dulness of many may perhaps be accompa¬ 
nied with something that may have its use ; it may bring 
forward information on particular subjects, where nothing 
more is required than idaiii* matter of fact, which brighter 
minds mav refine into somethin'^ luminous. But in the 

j O 

talents which succeed with ?he rude mob, what was ever 


found worth the bringing forward into notici* ? Wlut con¬ 
nexion have they witli the gi?ind machine of the govern¬ 
ment of a great empire ? They may indeed be serviceable 
to palliate iniquity or incapacity ; and in this view they must 
be looked upon as most hostile to the interests of tlie peo¬ 
ple ; but the factious are not very solicitous how mucli mis¬ 
chief happens, provided it be of their oun making, though 
it sometimes happens in the event that they are the; \ictims 
of it; the judges might deeitle contrary to the laws, and 
trample every legal princlpk' underfoot imjvanily, jiro- 
vided all this wen; done sul)ser\i(‘ntly to popular f'rmeiif; 
and Jedries himsi'h might have been canoni/ed in 
the calendar of patriots, bail he wrtsted the law to oppose 
the King, instead of making it the instrument of the abuse 
of royal power. 

To bring about this reforin, to jirocure such a House of 
Commons as that which we contend ours would be, uheii 


chosen by a set of rabble-voters, extraordinary means must 
be employed ; we say extraordinary ; lor nur ancestors, 
having no sinister purpose’s to answer, jirovided all due 
means for procuring a fair representation of all who in 
sound policy Iiad a right to he represented ; established 
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rights and pnvilcgcs must no longcribc of any avail; these 
must be annihilated. 

Sic volo, sic jubco, stat pro ratione voluntas. 

Prescriptions, sanctioned by regular grants, and acquies¬ 
ced in for centuries, melt away j thc^ text, that we are not to 
do wrong ^that good may come of it, rests upon high autho¬ 
rity ; but our reformers make so little account of it, that 
they are desirous of doing an evil', where all the good that 
is to come ol it is problematical, however certain the evil 
may be. They theivlore have no objection to disfranchising 
ancient boroughs, on the groi'c.ul that the population of 
these borougl.’s is not so great as it wrs formerly.’ It is, 
in our opini{m, no e?.ciisc lo'^.ay that the inhabitants of such 
boroughs shall have, as a coinpensatiou, a vote for the 
county ill which the borough is situated, for perhaps, as 
the ?naf(cr stands at present^ they may have a vote for the 
county :—but il they luive not, the giving them a vote for 
a county makes a man one voter ainoiu^ ten thousand; 

j i J ir 

whereas in his vote for the borouejh he mi-ditbe one of live 
hundred, or of lilly, on even of five: for instance; the 
boroimh of Old Sarum is almost deserted, and some few 

o f, _ /> 

ofhers are nearly in the same state.—‘ Why should such 
plac:s as these send members to Parliament,’ cry our refor- 
^lers.—‘ them be disfranchised; no matter for the right* 
That is of no importance with them, good patriotic souls! 
But we, who candidly profcvSS ourselves of the old schodl, 
may perhaps be excused if we declare ourselves not quite 
satisfied with this logic, arid beg leave to suggest that, 
according to this mode of reasoning, there is not a charter, 
a right, a prescription, from one end of the kingdom to 
Ae other, that is safe.—It would not be merely the borough 

* Lord Bacon mentions, as one of die causes of sedition, the breaking 
of privileges.—See Essay on Seditions and Tioublcs. 
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of old Sarum that would be attacked, and coi%<;oquently it is 
not merely the boroiigli of Okl Sarnin that.^vo defend. It 
is a pr'inciplc that we contend for, the borough alluded to 
may perhaps not have a^vehalfa dozen inhabitants left in it; 
theright is binding;* grSft and little, many and few, arc relative 
terms. And if tlie soiihislry ol the new scliool were to be 
adopted, wherever it can be shown tliat init/ alteration has 
taken place in anj/ thing sanctioned by a chartev, we may 
be told that the charter is become void, il it suit the views 
of the reformers that itsho*ild be so. What vvoidd be the 


outcry, if any of the »!ourts ol Westminster Hall were to 
lay down such doctrines, we may, uiihoiit any apprehension 
as to the result, leave to ev('ry man to decide. 

But we will suppose that il^e Rej’ormers prevail ; all elec- 
lions are popular, or, in miter words, solely decided by the 
voice of the people ; without any inlerforeiice from govern¬ 
ment or from the tirislocracy. \Ve Itave shown tliat the 
men who will now obtain seals must liavelhe facuitvofad- 

j 

dressing the mob in their own \\?^’ ; and woiihl be expected 
to be loud in abusir.g ail those who happen to be in power; 
and in this respect it is taken lor ^^ranted ihev do not disap- 
jtoiiit the expecLallons ol tiie eiector.s, ami wr ntay likewise 
presume ihat they would I’ot iail to show to ihc^lAtisfactipn 
of their masters tli’e electors, tliat nothing is necessary to the 
correcting all abuses, but the choosing tluan, and such as 
them, i'or their members; accomj/auyingthLi]yleclarations\\ith 


possible assurances that tiiey YhJk ;inxiously watch over¬ 
all the*fcorruprions ol gcAcrmnent, and preserve inviolate 
the dignity and indepeiidonce of the Borough of 
The artifice succeeds, the candidate is chosen; thechanccs are 
infinitely greater that the candidate, now tlie new mem¬ 
ber, will take his seat very quietly, and give himself no fur¬ 
ther trouble about his llorid speech and his fair promises 
from the hustings; and all this must be the case, if he be such 
jL man as the people, when lel't to themselves, generally * 
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choose, because he has noL any talents or faculties applicable 
to the business before him. But what is done by this ? What 
is achieved ? The elTcct will be this, that men of education, 
men of literary habits, men who are an hojior to their age and 
country, will necessarily be exclutfe from a scat in the 
lower House of Parliament: for if tjiey possess these recom¬ 
mendations, they probably, if not certainly, do not possess 
the faculty of haranguing a rabble : and if they possess that 
dignity of miml which cultivated intellect nevir fails to con¬ 
fer, they will disdain the paltry arts of ingratiating them¬ 
selves with those, whose good opinion, hot being founded on 
any basis either of integrity or intellect, they will wisely con¬ 
sider as beneath ihpir regard. 

iSnmc ' «.ppil)iam 
nu-nti'.. 

And thus, the best, the most honest, the most cHiclent in¬ 
dividuals that the xSlate can produce, w'ill be excluded from 
those situations, wliere they could rcruKa* the most service 
to the public. Ta t us eonceivc', for a niomenl, a man of the 
character here described ; let ns siipjv^se liiiii willing to ofi'er 
hiriivSell to r/prc'scut som(? place in P.a liaiiuiu ; but, before 
he begins l:is canvass, he isgivei'i to iindersland that he must 
exhibit oil the hustlr.es of a country town the talents above 

e) j 

stated , talents, perhaps, it may be said, belter ailaptcd to a 
mounteiii-.nk tlian to a gentienum and a man ol family.— 
Let us conceive the Clarendons, the Somerses and the FalV 
lands of tlic day in tins situation, and thtit even th^ must 
adopt the course here pointed out, or forgo their claim, 
and retire. Or, to make the case still more our own, by in¬ 
stancing names more familiar; let us consider the venerable 
president of the Court of Admiralty, of the present day, a 
man in all good learning ‘ oRNATissitvitis or the late Right 
Honorable William Pitt j or the hcrces of the Peninsula, 
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reduced to the altenlativc above alluded to ; is there a 
glntliiman but \v(uild feel disgust at the <lisgraccful con¬ 
ditions imposed on such men, or would any man of sane 
intellects pretend to niaint^iin, that it would not be a pub¬ 
lic calamity that such%ieii should be excluded from the 
House of Commons, .because, forsooth, they could not 
please a b{)dy of such electors r For, as we have stated 
above, the necessary consocpicnces of this plan df Reform 
would be, that by incivasing the number of the voters, 
which is to be brought alxtiit by lowering the qualification 
necessary to constituie !i voter, our reformers would event¬ 
ually exclude the charact(;rs above alluded to, from the 
power of ofl’ering iheniselves : and this as eflcctually, as 
if they were precluded by a .positive \(i!e from sitting in. 
the House of Commons. And thus we might have again 
a Pdrlkinioilinn iiidotionan, the evil of >j'lnch was so 
forcibly felt in the single instance wliich we read of, that 
it was never permitted to recur again : a suflidcnt reason, 
it is humbly conceived, for not ‘inaking another experi¬ 
ment ol the elfects of it. 

But, as it is absolutely necessary lor the jniblic good, 
the only criterion in a public question, fitTIi *lbe worthy 
characters that we Itave just ijuanionc'd should* he found 
in every Parliamehl ; so, in addition to the right which such, 
places as Old Sarum, claim, (a right which no wise 
man will ever wish to sec \iola(edby the ('xistence of such 
btroughs, as arc out of the reach of the popular grasp ;) it is’ 
plain tliftit an acciunmodation arises to the community, as 
they open a door to men cf retired habits of life and 
thinking, by which they can, without the harassing incon¬ 
veniences of a canvas':, become members; in which vsituatioii 
they may bring forward more wisdom and knowledge for 
the public good, than almost any other ilescription of 
members may have had an oppoi Liinity of accpiiring. And 



in this part oi’ the scheme of the Reformers, uc discover 
the same spirits of sacrificing (he public to their own private 
ends, that we Jiave already traced in nviny other instances. 
But, though they may not choose to confess it, it is obvious 
tliat they feel the weight, the power, the inlliiencc that such 
men possess, as guardians of the state ; and consequently 
would gladly remove them out of their way. And if 
their purpose be \^hat few can doubt; the overtlirow of 
the laws of the land, we can scarcely blame them; their 
antipathy is nalviral; and, in |).-oportioii as the veneration 
of the wise and good att(*nds such ihen, will that antipathy 
increase. 

Wc have already said that the clioice of the people, when 
left to themselves, but rart'!y,d ever,falls on such men as can 
be of service in promoting the interesisof the empire. We 
may add that, however such men imiy have affected ro be 
the friends ot the i^eo.plc, they have generally sought only 
their own private iiitercs s. Wv will suppose one of this 
description becomes the'minister of the day, raised to that 
‘ painful pre-c'minciice’ by the voice of the pc'oplc, w'ho have 
made the w-elkin ring with acclamation that at last their 
wishes were gfatiliei! ; their pravers w’ere heard ; their idol 
is raised ; the man ol the jveople is minister. I’he peojilc 
will now cifjojj that which before they could only conleni- 
platc as a phantom, Liberty ; for corruption is now no 
more ! I! What are his measures r Are the rights of the 
people and tlu' grievances under which he has rejjeatcdii/ 
loiil them dial they groan, the peculiar objects of his care ? 
No : as soon as he is warm in his seat, and the gazette has 
announced that his friends and pariizans are all jdaced 
in battle array to support him;—h(' brings in a bill, ‘ 


* A Bill for the regulation of the affair'? of India. Wc ‘ipeak, 
from fact. 
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the obvious effect of’which is to invest the House of 
Commons, which House of Commons he ct>uld always by 
means of this bill contrive to have in his interest, with such 
powers and patronage as woukl enable him to set at defiance 
the Crown, the House of Lords, the people and every recog¬ 
nised power in the state.—So much for the leaders of 
the people; the men of the people, the enemies of cor¬ 
ruption, the virtuous patriots. 

^ (Quantum inutalus ;ib illo • 

Hcct(jrel 


And now wliat is the conscnuencc ? that which reason 
points out woLihl be the coiaseqiicnce; the people, his 
former friends, aikl among i^Iicm many persons of real 
w'orth, who, in an evil hour, had given the patriot credit 
for honesty, indignant that the} had been duped by an 
impostor, desert him. He is driven from the helm, and 
retires, amidst the hoots and hisses of all, to disgrace 
brought on him by himself; a dLgrace which all his sub- 
se(|iu‘iit pains and exertions were never able entirely to do 


away. 


If tirni hi'—I'lil O how t'.iira liov. 

vVoni liiiu in ilw h.'pp) roalnis ot' lin,ht, > 

ClotliM \iith n'.niM-'.'iulcnl. hiii'litncs^, ihdbt DUislhne 

iJ 

Mu'i.uK tlnniah hri'>iil! 






We adduce not this as ff single instance; the infirmity is 
epidemical among that class of men wlio ccdl (hanschrs 
the men of the people! Jf this be any extenuation of the 
apostasy, the manes of the patiLn are welcome to it. 

It requires no great sagacity to foresee what would be 
the proceedings of a Parliament chosen by such voters 
and formed of such members as have been described ; a 
Parliament from which learning and talent for business 
would be excluded; from which every man who held an 
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office in the state, would, because all such would be con¬ 
sidered as under influence, be deemed unfit to have the 
confidence of the people. If the measures of government 
were attacked, and attacked they certainly would be, with¬ 
out any reference to merit or demerit, who would be there 
to defend themwho would be "present to answer any 
charge ?—a solitary Chancellor of the Exchequer,—or, 
perhaps, he might be permitted to be aided by a few, — 
half a score at the most of his c'nlleamies, who would be 
doomed to endure the storm "of popular frenzy ; and to 
abide the tumultuous decision of those, who were whollv 
unable to judge of the men\s >f the case before them ; to 
judge what w;is fiifest, or even what was practicable ! Yvith 
such a tribunal, wliat man could ever expect justice, and 
without that st‘ciirity, w'hat man would be rash enough to 
accept an office ? Or would any one say that the affairs of 
the nation can be conducted on such plain and obvious 
principles as the generality of mankind can comprehend 
Were the experiment but attcmjVLed to be made, the united 
emph'c would sofin feel its iiuibilily lo cemtend against even 
the meanest potenlaie that might diauv his sw'ord against 
her. Or wliert' is tlie man wire would or could, whatever 
nfight be the pow rs (ffi h.is imdersiaiuling, accc'pt an oflice, 
on the terms of [jopufu* favor only ?— (whilrio populaiis 
auvj .— iManv moasun s will a minist T be compelled to 
adop‘, thai mav, to the iiidiscriininating (tbsei’ver, have an 
imgracitnisasji 'ci; but whieh^ \ A,\\ tli()ri)iighly understood, 
may be foimd hiyj'iv advajuag. o;ls to the commimify, or, 
if not productive of jmshive advantage, may be defended 
on the ground of necessity;—vet oi this advantage or of 
this necessity, vei')' few have it in their po^ver to form an 
accurate judgment; and priilc and prejudice may influence 
the decisions of those who may not be precluded by igno¬ 
rance. To comprehend the expediency of measures may 
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require intimate knowledge of the intentions of other 
states or of the resources of our own ; its fujids, its popu¬ 
lation, its manufactures, its virtues, and its vices ; and what 
is of no less importance, the state of popular feeling. 

We do not give'this as a new axiom in politics. The 
authority of antiquity miglit he (piotcd to support it. 
Nothing is more easy than to censure any measure, that the 
wisest minister ever planned j the dilliculty is io devise 
those measures that may be least objectionable; and in 
proportion, as the number ,of objects which demand the 
attention is increased; so much greater must tliat difficulty 
be. 

13 ut we are told that tin re exists an inllucnce from with¬ 
out, wliich tlestroys the iii lepeiieieiice ol the House of 
Commons, aiiil which the !le{'>rm proposed could do away ; 
the inllucnce ol' peers and opulc-nt men, exerted in pro¬ 
curing the election ot persons whom they wish to provide 
for or promote, or wliere some interest of their own is 
concerned. Yet even here v/e do.not feel the trepidations 
of our oppoiu ats. In this inierferc'iice, we as frequently 
sec* the person so put in, enlist under the banners., pf the 
popular party, as undc*r those of tile gover:;.'..v.i/L; the in¬ 
clinations of rlie peer win/ procured such peixofis to 
elected, generally determining which side the member thus 
returned shall take ; in wliich cases it frequently happens 
that the people pain one more advocate j so that what is 
lost by influence in one instance, is compensated by what 
is gained in another, and thus no injury is sustained. And 
to the lionor of our nobility and great men be it stated, it 
has frequently happened that the nation has been indebted 
for some of the wisest' and best men that ever held a seat 
in its councils, to this, I will venture to say, salutary influ- 


* Tlie Ute Mr, Pitt .rwt for -\ppleby, by the assistance of a Peer of 
the realm. > 
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cncc, whicl) affords another mode of admission into Par¬ 
liament for those who might be excluded by popular pre¬ 
judice, or by the want of what we must call borough-con¬ 
nexions. 

I’o our opponents It may be as music to the ears of the 
deaf, to say that the iiillucncc thus exerted has been proved 
by many sagacious politicians to be the necessary result of 
the connexion between landlord and tenant, or to be refer¬ 
able to the sway that wealth qnd elevateil rank will ever 
bear in a country, where the grand energies by which the 
inhabitants grow opulent are permitted to act in all their 
vigor. Wc therefore deny that it is an evil ; it is one of 
the links by which society is kept together ; it is almost 
referable to necesvsity, and jniglit almost be predicted as 
what would take place in a country, the constitution of 
which resembled that of England. 

This interference, therefore, stands proved, as we con¬ 
ceive, to be unavoida!)Ie, and even to be productive, in many 
'instances, of good ; to.be founded in the nature of wealth 
and prosperity ; anil not to be removed, if it were possible 
tliat it should be removed, without essentially Injuring the 
i^ital intcrci'e, lof thd kingdom : anil of the injury thus sus¬ 
tained, any reasonable man may be convinced, who rcHccts on 
the benefits arising from whatever forms a connection be¬ 
tween the different ranks and classes of society. 

But a more glaring evil still remains to be considered; 
more glaring, as appearing to militate against the law of 
the land more strongly than any of those as yet enume¬ 
rated ! We mean w hat is asserted by some, that seats arc 
subjects of bargain and sale; and that this traffic is so 
openly carried on, that no one can doubt it. Admitting, 
for argument sake, that the fact is so, without asserting it, 
or making ourselves responsible for the accuracy of the 
f^ssertion, we wish fairly to consider the quantum of moral 
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or physical evil conlaiiied in the custom, or the incc-avc- 
nience arising from it, and perhaps, if we do not admit 
clamor for argument, or rage for reason, tfie evil, or the 
inconvenience, will be found much less than was at first 
imagined. From ithe experience we have had, the mem¬ 
bers who have come into Parliament by tliis method have 
been in general as independent and as well informed ; have 
been as zealous in the discharge of their Parliamentary 
duties as any other tlescription of members : the public, 
therefore, have been no sif/fyrers by the practice. In most 
instances, tliey liavc* been geiitleiiicn desirous of coming 
forward in business, of employing their talents in a way 
from which they found theinselves excluded, except by the 
means now inad<‘ use of. Not unfrequenily have such 
members taken the popular "side in debate's. And wfrat 
can the most suspicious apprehend, eve'ii supposing the 
practice grossly irregular ? Does any one imagine that our 
lives are so w^'akly defended, or our liberties so ill defined, 
or so feebly established liy the wisdom and courage of our 
ancestors, that it would be in the power of a score or two 
of gentlemen wlio had purcJiascd seats in the House of 
Commons, to deprive us ol the'one or ih-^Who 
has ever been deprived My members of this rlescriptign, 
of any of his coivtorts ? This practice, like that which we 
Jiave* already had occasion to notice, may be perhaps one of 
the concomitants of the great wealth of the nation; of 
wealth, bringing with it ten thousand blessings to those,, 
who are contented to enjoy the good w hich Providence has 
bestowed upon them, without seeking to attain unattainable 
perfection, either from the want of duly appreciating 
they themselves possess, or to destroy the happiness of 
others from a spirit of envy or malevolence, of ambition 
or avarice. 

Thanks to the wisdom of our forefathers, under tlm 
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-kWessIng of that Providence, the constitutioii of dus countiy 
been so weU matured and digested ; the several parts 
of it are formed so exactly to support and correct each 
dther, that it is not in the power of any one of the b^^iclies 
; ^f the legislature to destroy either oftlie others. The 
;power which each independently possesses, always enables 
it to preserve itself, and to give its weight and inlliience 
support either of the others when in danger. Of this, 

' History furnishes instances \^ithout number; the Lords 
. have rallied round tlic throne^ vvlien llie throne has been 
^dangered from the inroads oi tlia (''ominous; the Com- 
■! iiions have dune the same, when llie tianger was appre¬ 
hended from the LordvS; and when the crown was con¬ 


ceived to have overstepped tlic boundaries established by 
the law, the two liouses of f’arliameiit liavc undauntedly 
and effectually united their powers to provide tlve remedy. 

We hatter ourselves that wo h:;ve* protluced arguments 
against the Reiorm or Pari'imeii pro])o: ed, which our 
readers will admir to be. of lore Wc liave shown that 


by extending the I'igln ul voiieg. ■ (atiraiiute a number 
of votcr^ still k'ss come tenr to \ : of the merits of a 

candidate th'^ die major p.irt o trie r-eople sliow them- 
sejives to be, even as the law stailds at present:—that there* 
fore we, may reasonably expect that lliose, \^ho would be 
returned to Parliament by such ^’oters, would be neither 
wise nor virtuous ; that tlic evils conrplairied of in our 
.Representation in no instance produce any practical incon¬ 
venience ; but on the contrary solid and substantial good, 
by alfbrding means for able men to come into Parliament, 
who^^therwise would be precluded. Wc have shown that 
k is necessary for the purposes of justice, that the officers 
of government should be eligible, in order that the merits 
of public men should be investigated with more candor; 
tfiat those men who have risen to great political eminence 
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b«Ktil!i0#g tte peopk, have, wSWin 

t|>|mselvei ney^d o^' tonsistency, we had ^Imost saidt' ^ 


ofcmon probity i and the first to 
Ij' i the jj&'ofeSsiorf of which they bec^e^l^erfi^L 
ju 4 correct in our hypothesis, we do not ^nceiv^'that^ithlp 
arsfuments of our opp9nents, whenever 
proper to bnng them forward, can be 
very conclusive, and may hope that a nsAjme 
intellect, joined to no great quantity of;cQi^,^pn honestyj||'J 
will enable the larger half- of the coni|iiam^"^o discover''' 
Ihow vain are the pretensions of those, to detuidr 

' them; and dispose them to j;est contente^pppoiluted wjtf 
the spirit of innovation, and thankful th^|||-jEfie gene^ 
wreck of kingdoms and states. which of t 

rope at this time exhibits—their lot is fallen on a g' 
ground, where every man may worship God in the wa' 
prefers, and lie down at night on hi? bed in peacf 
charity with his neighbour. 

It may not be totally inapplicable to our present st 
io consider what is required by our Reformers, excl 
as an innovation, for as Parliamentary innovation is 4 
thing in this country, it may be prudent tO’CDifisk 
has been done by former innovators, and whaf'*^ 


consequence. For we read in history, that 7 
pulers of the people, being determined on a thorq' 

Reformation I / 

/ 

when Hypoexisy and Nonsense ,/ 
Had got ih* advowbon of their conscience, ‘J 

made great Innovations in the established 0^ 
andj more especially in the two Houses j 
people at last found that, whatever 
bad gamed nothing; their rulei^^'^^^^deecf 
with whose requisitions they made. 

VoL. L „ KVo. II. 
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'had been benefited ; they had secured to themt’lvcs soi ei 
thing to grafify their a\ arice or their ambition, but it \ aa 
,at the people’s expend'; a\ho tlicn discovered by lament- 
/able ?xper'Hce, that acquiescence in one demand, did 
/enable their factions rulers to insist with more vchemcn):e 
on a second; aiul wore we nov/ to permit llie advocates for 
Kefonn to become tin' rulers of the people, there is no 
doubt that the ssune eilects v.ould he produced by theiy 
systems, as were jirodiictd \'\ (hose of iheir })rcdccesson: 
in the reign oi Charls:; the fir: We -ee I'uU little differ, 

dice between tlio spirit of It'iO), aed that of JSLy, and 
should wish to haie a satisl.icioey ans.vrr, whether, w^ere 
the demailils of the* Ivefonners to I..* aetjuicsced in, tlicy 
would even then \k' quii l ? or wmiid Jiot, such acquiescence 
rather be made tlie grourul cd a sef'ond demand? would the/ 
'est co'UeJUed whh r , fanniuy'f would they stop short of an- 
pii' ' •'CN? .ii’v'iJie l(;w 'I orilers of tilt'people in general 
' rrejderate in tlieir dv'in. ik';'-- that they may be trusted " 
that generosity, howtttr lavish or illoimetl, on the part 
the legislatiiri', would not prediire iusolent importunity 
hq^'h's? for uulf'ss tiiis he iisecrtaincd, until it be show'n 
thi? rahhiv vvo'jfd learn nK)fleratioii by success, until it 
j ovn that the madness oT the jxjople was in any in- 
r'jcstrained by tlieir becoming uKc-ters, it seems little 
ati trusting a swe-rd in tlie Irands of a maniac, U' 
with their present tlemands. 

‘ experience of ages nothing ? is every emergency, 
feature of tlie tir.u.^, to be considered as a Hew 
'at w^’re the factious of Ronm and Athens, if 

ir 

^ gained tlic ascendancy ? If schools and 
^ if students arc expected to read, and 

conversa vith the historians of antiquity, for 
ake, let us i the practical benefit of becoming 
ir precepts j v ’ uot run into dangers, of which. 
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they would warn us; and perhaps, teacli us how to avoiiTr 
let us make them really the , v ' 

' "c ‘t •. 

KTIDIA ’E2: \-iEr. ''A 

- s 

If we cannot improve fhat which our ancestors have done^ 
tor —at least let VrS not injure the mighty fabric which 
their labors liave reared,—the work of centuries to con¬ 
struct, and the glory of the world when completed. 

!'ijiii in' j-Jv,'1' f.ra.r, 

Si.inrcni oi ’Am-iMni; iicn populiis frequent 

Ad .urn 1 f. .ul ami.i - 

^!^•l j JKANci'.r. 


Before we dismiss foun oiu minds the objections to the 
Jiicasure proposed, \\iiieh occur to us from its being aa 
iimc/vation, it may be to ('iir purj)Ose to altend to the opi¬ 
nion a 'H'eat man ul'iom we liave uuoled once before 
l.nrd Bacoti ; in oialer 10 sliow wh;a were his ideas on the 

' <in 

subject, lie 1 lls us, it is good also, i.ntj Iry experiments 

in stp.tes, excejit the n'vessilv b(‘ urge_, or the utility evd- 

denf. In this unotaiion, ('\ery svllai)],jj,a|^plies^to us with 
mhnit( Iv more iorce liuui ,to uiiv OLhv/dnslanee for which 
it miglit l;e qnoled ; for Ik'I'c no essity exists, for the. 
nation ciijo):. every lu'actical bem'lii witliout it; and no 
utility is cvideni, because u V s so far from being useful that 
it wuuld he an ininry, !'.v Increasine to a daiumrous excess 
the democratic inliuerics' in election.'., which already exists 
to as great an c*xterit as is safe with respect to the other 
energies prop(‘r to be everted, ami therefore proper to be 


' Es'sty (in Innov.iuon.— He likov.-isc says, “and well to beware 
that it be the leunm-uidn lhar Jraweth on the chang(.‘, and not the desire 
of cliango tliai protendeth the rcfoiTnatton''—this we conceive to be 
very ncccs-^.u-y in tlie change meditated in our Parliament. 




protected, on «uch occasions; and to give, out 9/Parlia¬ 
ment, an ascendancy to the mob which would bring with 
it inevitable ruin, by endangering the existence of Parlia¬ 
ment itself; for when have the people been adequate, cither 
as to power or inclination, even to defend their country 
by their own wisdom, or their own activity ? To compre¬ 
hend the force of this question, let any man turn to the 
orations of Demosthenes, wlicn Athens was menaced by the 
overgrown ambition of Philip;—let him observe what address 
was necessary on the part of the oi'atoiy to give some degree 
of consistency to tlie vacillating politics of a tumultuous 
republic, or to rouse a whole people fj-om their indolence, 
their pleasures, their vices, to arm tliemselves against cer¬ 
tain destruction. We say, address ; for it was not mere co¬ 
gency of argument dnat would have produced the effect he 
desired', if the orator had in wcil-tunicd periods poured 
forth the language of reproach and honest indignation, he 
might have excited their malice and their resentment, but 
he would neverJiy,vaf stfinulatcd their patriotism ; for, be 
it known, in prc;*^ irtion as the people, by which phrase 
we mean the low'iP ordeV‘‘ 5 , tin.* clamorous and the factious, 
grow powerful, in same ratiQ docs their laziness and their 
indifference as to tin lu ibllc good increase ; and thus, while 
we were gloriousljj encouraging and pampering the people 
in all their v’ces, wc should ultimately find that our improve¬ 
ments in tlic constitution of the country liad only destroyed 
Qur resources and paralysed our energies ; and thus opened 
a door for tlie secret arts or open force of the common 
enemy.—For, as it is unqucstio^jably true that there arc, 
within the kingdom, those who," from depravity of heart, 
are the enemies, and would be the subverters, of the con¬ 
stitution, did but our government relax in its vigilance, 
so is it most true that there is a modern Philip ready to 
avail himself of any opportunity that might be offered him; 
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though, In one respect, the Athenians were more fortunate 
than we, for the hand-of death has closed *he eyes of our- 
modern Demosthenes whose eloquence was the first trumpet 
to sound the alarm when scarcely the most alert perceived 
the danger; when the turbulent spirit of the lower classes, 
which many are now endeavouring to raise again, was, with the 
cry of liberty and equality, exerting all its power to anni¬ 
hilate every thing that had the sanction of law to support it— 
such is the nature and tendency of the innovation proposed, 
and such the blessings that may be expected from it!!! 
liCt us now turn our attention to a more pleasing prospect j 
■die contemplation of the good we enjoy. 

In order to ascertain the advantages we derive from the 
House of Commons, constituted as ir is, let us consider of 
what it is capable. It will easily lie conceived, that the 
demands of a nation, whose only pursuit is war, must be 
few ; recruit your army, and almost all the business of the 
state is done : plunder may supply food an^l clothing ; but 
how numerous arc the coiiceriis and ini .’rests of a com¬ 
mercial country like Great Britain!—to regulate and to 
te for these, wdiat various I nowledee, what different 
species of talent, are requisite !—infinin^^ too greajL for any 
one mind to possess. It has been observed that in En¬ 
gland there are iiioi'c me!hods of gaining an honest liveli¬ 
hood than in any other country liitherto known; if this 
be true, let any one rellect how much of burden is imposed 
on the legislature by this circumstance ;—all are to be pro¬ 
tected, all are to be encouraged ; not merely the trade that 
is carried on in the M<^opoiis or in Birmingham, but the 

commerce also which iS' necessary to that ti*ade ; in all its 

** ' 

ramifications and bearings from Greenland to Cape Horn; 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. Trace diis care 
throughout the various departments of commerce, through 
all the complicated demands of necessity or luxury, and 




thon Iff- tho question be what kind of intellect is 

useless in a ILfd-e ('f Cloininons, provided it be capabh' of 
beinj;' apjdii tl to the juirsuits of men. What description 
of persons, then, v.ouki \ou exclude ? for the unavoidable 
clfect of tin’s r.-form wmdd ])■* to ('xclnd-' s:nnc* of the most 
USi-ful men that live ccurntry p'''‘eess'r-:, a ', wi' hojie to prove. 
Would you cxclud’? llie miiitary oliicer ; tlic n:n;d oiTieer ; 
bccaiiso these may ive eoi>id.>!-. .1 e.s tli[)mdeni on (he 
crown for proinoriem to liu'eotmua.ud orariuie'.aaid navies? 
W'oiild you txe’eivle tlie !:evV',t'e, i U t’le I;oj)--'m)l the nls 
should influence Ins veu-; i!ie iiieccha-il, the str^ekbroLer, 
the mannractnro" :—ds’ ol air.' o\v' or these may 

occasion:'.]!)' be llu'eubjee' of li ! ,;!:e ; :m(l w lio o comj-re- 
tctit to legislate mi these ;-cveVal is.i'u ' :is tfio pc'r: one, most 
nccuslonied If) c-ui ider r!) ni I'lhiu;r W'oidd you e'>- 
clude these, for the pm'y/e.'e c.f Intiiting the uniniornuxl 
man, or the nt.ai cf th soTate lortunr ?—In file uidc ('x- 
tended domiiU''ri of ti'ie (.'.orsicaii usurjier, no such necessity 
of consulting ilf' wants of the pulrlic exists. If he permits 
no commerce that shall sujijdy the' dimiaiub of his people, 
he.' lias ;m armv reavly t'*' sdlh' their ci'i 'S, but in Kngland 
this is nor.the case* ■^''■here ten tln.ueand .suh'i' cts hir legisialioii 
arise, not known eitleer in I’raiioe <)r o!‘-"v. hei\’.—I.e* tim.'in 
consider wliai a 1 lou.',e of Ciommons ot l'>ig]:iiid ought to 
be, in order that it may do jnstiee to the larious, and in 
many ro'poets intricate, interests oi ilie coimlry ; and tlieii 
k.*t him avsk himself whether it Ij .' possible to lorm a senate 
whose olhcv' it is to promote tin* uellare ol a nation suoli .is 
we have represented England to better calcul.iled to an¬ 
swer that purpose than tlu' House of C.ommons, constituted 
as it is at prcsint, by condensing the various talents requi¬ 
site for public busiiu-ss in a su'caur degree than perhaps 
was over done in any other popular assembly whaievc'r.— 
Wliere was ever fountl ail individual who had occasion tor 



tho assistance of Parliamcnf, who has ikh touml men in that 
assembly, able to jiulgtjf o[' r!ic merits of hi;?»case ? or who 
was ever precluded from a patient hearing, provided the 
ianguage in wliich his tale was couched was coidonnable 
to the rules nf de'ceiicy : to those rules w'hiclt every man 
requires for liimself, and wlilcli the nature and dignity of 
all public bodies require to lie ()b'\-rved towards them ? 
'Kveii the spirit oi parlv, witich is e\er iound iu great politi¬ 
cal assemblies, h. this'oik advantage to conipc U'-ate titty 
evils that it ej,i!n'ijders: it even ihirg to argument, 

pro and COD ; I'le l \o paniias reeuLiriv .wt themselves 

r c j 

to oppose each other as the - ounsei on a tiiai at tlie Old 
Shiilev, where oru' avlvoeaie .m\n all he e.^n in belitill of llie 
prosecule'f, tnui llee otiar i*r the 'deiend.uu, aiul, from 
..’he two, i!te Ci-'Ui'L emd il’e jure t licit (lie tiaiili ; the same 
is protliued in the I louse of (Commons ; and perhaps 
it has seldom happened tJiat the ultimate decision lorined oil 
any point has been other tlian wliat prudence (''V necessity 
dictated- 11 any in,in let 1 dis.saiisj\(’d v, itlillie reju'esentalion 
of file people oj l.ngiand, h( him sc’e tlie -.enates' (d oth.er 
countries, and la; will leiiiai iierlueos, fr< ]:i tlt'an, die difli- 
CLilty ol constite,ting public,asseiiihlies .ireas to render (hem 
in every resjieci ad('cjiiate .‘o th(‘ purposes lor'which tfKiy 
were constitieed ; la sLiainim*' the \ieltn(X' t(j which dis- 
quisitlon’ has a naliiral tendeiv'y, yet jircserving tnat Ij'cr- 
dom wiliiout which di',qui'ilio;i would la I'uegitory. Vet 
this happy nudium ha^ Oreji. Ibilam iound, and is now 
called upon, il the ntU'nui j)fi-iL<i. io IdVc U so, under the 

* \Vc would ivcommctid to tuii isudor. d r al ul Do Lolme’s; 

' .Lluahlc V. nj )v 0!i ilu' C'oJVjtiliUioii oi I'iudanJ. 


' Motlcsly and mod'r.uioii in vurds r v. ,i,, Tior cv«M v. ill be, 
'i'"or'’cd in po[)ul,ir councils, ■v\l',(>sr t'ouiul.iumi i-, bijcav or neocli 

Lord Cl.iroiKlon\ Ihsi, Reb. book, n 
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speciotis pretence of wform, eventually to sacrifice k; to 
curi'ender it on the summons of the. ignorant or the artful j 
withcw't the remotest prospect of receiving any practical 
benefit from a measure so Iraught with evil. 

To avoid ^he necessity of making such a sacrifice, let us be 
true to ourselves; to insure the possession of the benefits 
above enumerated, we are not called upon to make any exer-’ 
tion to obtain them ; we enjoy them already; we are, as th^ 
orator of old told the Athenians, rrjg >|/r^0ou; we 
are in possession, and all that is required of us is, not to do 
voluntarily, wilfully, and blindly, that which would deprive 
<is‘of them ; not to suffer ourselves to be deluded by those 
who, to speak of them in the most favorable terms, are very 
Incompetent judges of reason or expediency, though very 
severe tyrants, whenever they are permitted to gain any as¬ 
cendancy. Resist the first attempt at innovation, the second 
is prevented; but give way to the first, and you know not 
to what extent you are pledged. In the reign of Charles 
the First, the bishops w’ere excluded from the House of 
Lords, and Lord Falkland voted for it j but when he saUr to 
what lengths innoyation was afterwards carried, he sincerely 
regretted the cdii*hnt which he had given.—Encourage the 
same spirit now, and we may soon hear the House of Lords 
spoken of as “the other houseand the House of Lords 
and every thing else, either useful or venerable, laid pro¬ 
strate at the foot of some artful demagogue who, laughing 
at bur folly, will establish, like Cromwell, his greatness on 
the ruin of ours. 

' We do not think so humbly of ||he intellects or the pa- 
tribtism of the majority of the nation, as to suppose that they 
will suffer themselves to be the dupes of such politics—^we 
have among us the spirits of those worthy mep, though 
they rhemselvt's may now be no more, who frequently, in * 
the: House of Commons and elsewhere, warned the nation 
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of the snare that wa? spread under their feet.and we h<^ 
trust that the warning jvas not in vain, but ttat all who do 
not* prefer riot and disorder to peace and security, will join 
heart and hand to aid the government to defeat one of the 
mbst’ruinous'projects that was ever obtruded on a people. 
;i;We” expect that our.opponents will object to us, that the 
author of the Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
whom we have had occasion to quote, has expressed himself 
in terms amounting very nearly to an approbation of a 
Reform in Parliament;^and'we readily admit that, whatever 
may be his encomium oh the laws respecting Parliaments, he 
has said, “if any alteration iriight be wished, or suggested in 
the present frame of Parliaments, it should be in favor of a 
more complete representationof the people/' How far it 
may be perfectly discreet in an author writing on a grand 
political question, to throw out a hint at an imperfection, 
without delining accurately what it is, and pointing out a 
remedy for it, I leave to profounder understandings tlian 
mine ; the learned author has already tok|_^ us that there is 
hardly a free agent to be found but wiiai 's intitled to 
a vote in some part of the kingdom or other; he has told us 
that it is expedient that agents who are not tree should 
not have votes, lest tliey should become corrupt,L-and yet 
a hint is thrown out that we want a more complete repre¬ 
sentation of the people. If we are not mistaken, Sir W. 
Blackstone is sometimes to be detected in saying and unty¬ 
ing the same proposition; and until it be accurately 
ascertained what alteration in the constitution could remedy 
so singular a defect as that above stated, that is to say, the 
incomplete representation of the people, when there is 
hardly a free agent in the kingdom but has a vote, and only 
shch are entirely excluded as can have no will of their own, 

• . ^ I ‘ 

‘ See Blackstone’s Commentanes, VoL z, p, 17L and Seqq. 
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and those who are esteemed to have no will of their own 
■ouglit not to ,vote, as all popular |;tates have admitted by 
their conduct, we really are at a loss to discover. We 
.might make an alteration, without making any improve¬ 
ment in our system. 

But, allowing to Sir W. Blackstojic’s observation, that a 
more complete rcprc'scntation of the people is desirable (an 
observation in which \\c do not concur with him) all the 
sweight possible; what is it compared with tlie skill and 
judgment inanilested in sell ling tjie right and mode of 
voting, in arranging the claims ot the lauded and commer¬ 
cial interests, a skill and jiRigit;ent to which Sir W. Black- 
stone himsell', notwithstanding any ol^jecfions that he might 
.have, bears teslimoiiy ?—a m ‘re nothing ! 

Or even supposing, for argument oake, iliat real evils 
did exist, and \/c only supjjosc it for argimu'iit sake ; and 
that some iiiLellect, luminous without ebubt above the usual 
lot of malt, could dc'visc something by wdiich this evil might 
either be palliated or reiiioved ; is this a time fo reject old 
habits and customs, and disturb the public mind by futile 
innovations ? to thrown aside that which is venerable in sys- 
tern, for'k.l'tfriuqniiv, to adopp that, which ‘though it be 
not rcjeciV.'J, )et oupjit to be held lor a suspect,’ as T.ord 
Bacon expresses it; wiiich will re-juire the lapse ol centu¬ 
ries to acquire the saim' iiitLre.sl in the minds, or tlie same 
hold on the aifections, ol the people, as the exploik'd esta- 
'blishnieni; had. Far more probable is it, tiie system thus 
adopted would be superseded long belore lime has shown 
cither its merits, or its delects, to make room for another 


which, in its turn, miglit )icld to a third, at the pleasure of 
' those who might gain power siilllcieJit with the people lor the 
purpose, and thus the energies of the nation be exhausted 
in a succession of fruitless experiments, till, at last, as in the 
instance of tlic Commonwealth,established on the destruction 



f)f monarchy in the timcof Charles I., the people gladlyretum 
to their former mode cjf government, and ftail him as the 
deliverer of their country, whom they had before perseiiuted, 
:and driven into i-xiie. 

It now remain:’, that wc notice the second part of the pro¬ 
posed innovafiim, the making Parliaments triennial, instead 
of being, as they now stand, septennial. We call it an in¬ 
novation; for, notwithstanding at one period since the Revo¬ 
lution, onr parliaments w’ere triennial, yet as for divers pru* 
dent reasons the law.w/:; rd‘iered, the rcslordthm of Iktrlia- 
ments to a duriuioii of lliree voars is as much an innova- 

j 

tion, with, respect to ns, aftei thc' lapse of near a century, as if 
they had (7/aY7//y l;eeii for seven yi'ars;—with this difl’e- 
reiiLL', which is witli us an ru-gumeni against such innova¬ 
tion, that we return to that which, iij)on making a fair expe¬ 
riment, was rejected.—We will quote thc words of Mr. 
Justice BlacksLone on the subject’—‘ J’he utmost extent of 
time that the same Parliament was allowed to sit by the 
statute (). . anti M. C. 2. was three year:^—After the ex¬ 

piration of which, reckoning from tfie muni of the first 

summons, the Parliament was to have no longeT conti- 

,* » * 

nuance—But by thc statum I Cieo. 1 . S. 2. (h 2S, (in 
order profossedlv to prevent the great amf coatinued 
expenses of frequent elections, and the violent heats and 
animosities consequent thereupon, and for the Peace and 
security of the Government, then jir-.t recovering from the 
late rebellion) this term was prolonged to seven }cars.’— 
So that it appears tliat thc experimeut was mailc for about 
tw’cnly-eight years, and then an altei’ation took place. 
That the grounds alleged as the reason of thc alteration 
existed as facts, wc cannot reasonably doubt; neither can 
wc well doubt that thc same reasons exist at present that 


* CommcntLiik'., Vol. i. p. IS9, 
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prompted the alteration at the time, when it was made, 
whether it be ^he expenses—the hpts or the animosities j 
> fo r though we no longer hear resounded through 
our .streets ‘roundhead and cavalier*—‘Whig and Tory’— 
Jacobin and Aristocrat—or ‘ Pitt and Fdx,’ the cry may be 
as loud and the ferment as great, that are excited by the 
Reformers of Parliament against septennial parliaments and 
the settled order of things, as on any of the occasions 
ipbove alluded to. It is therefore* the duty of our govern¬ 
ors, because it is the interest of" the^ community, to prevent 
as much as possible the recurrence of those events which 
are calculated to create heats ai?d animosities, and to endan¬ 
ger the public security'; and though it may be truly said 
that by the wise and prudont measures, and generally 
speaking, the success of the plans, of the Administration of 
the present day, the splendid achievements of our fleets and 
armies, and the degraded state of the common enemy, many 
fears and apprehensions have been done away, and confidence 
IS reposed in our rulers, yCi those know but little of the people 
who suppose that the most consummate integrity or the 
profoundest wisdom, attended with the most prosperous 
issue of their laoors, would erasure to any administration 
that suppioVt from the mob, which would be proof against 
the attacks of such as would wish to render them dissatis¬ 
fied. And as at all elections there are many whose interest 
it is to render them dissatisfied and to humor, in every sense 
of the word, the passions and prejudices of the electors 
the period of an election is always, and must necessarily be, 
from the nature of things, a season of turbulence and riot, 
a general nuisance to all who are disposed to live peaceably 
in their habitations. 

In addition to the argument above stated, which, what- 
-■ever weight it may have with the patriots of the present 
day,dsitas certainly considered as important a century ago. 
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k may be urged that, as the law of elections stands at 
present, no small incc^venience must necc^rily ame^ M 
the discharge of the buancss of the public, from the making 
Parliaments triennial. Till the passing what is called the 
* Grenville Act ’ which gave the House of Commons a 
power of appointing Committees to try contested election^ 
the mode of proceeding, which the rejected candidate was 
obliged to adopt, was by an Information in the’ Court of 
King’s Bench, to try the^'legality of certain votes which hO 
contended ought not ro have been admitted ; and by the 
admission of which, a' majority was created against him, 
and consequently he lost ^ his election. The House of 
Commons, considering this mode to be objectionable on 
many accounts, caused an aetdo be passed, generally known 
by the name of the Grenville Act j under which the party 
aggrieved may present his petition, and a Committee will be 
balloted for, to try the merits of such petition. Now it h 
very well known that many Petitions of this kind are pre¬ 
sented on the meeting of every’new Parliamentand if 
any petition should occupy a large portion of time, or re¬ 
main long on the table of the House before it can be 
decided, and both these circumstances must m the nature 
©f things be expected,—the necessary consequence will be 
that no small part of the existence of a triennial Parliament 
will be spent in deciding whether A or B ought to sit aS 
member for the borough of **** during all which time 
the said borough of if it send but one member to 
Parliament, must either remain unrepresented, or be repre¬ 
sented by a member who perhaps ought not to have been 
returned, and consequently the people of the borough are 
not represented by the man of their choice.—Is not this an 
inconvenience ?—to our apprehensions, a very great one; for 
it will produce this effect; that as any gentleman who offers 
himself as a candidate may be liable to the inconvenience 



•and exjiense^ here alluded to, he will cotibider whether 
thtec years* enjoyineiit of a scat in the House of Commons, 
will be worth all the trouble and anxjcty attending a contested 
election,—in which he may find himself involved. In many 
instances, the candidate must decline such a contest: his for¬ 
tune, if he haa a family, may not be able to bear it, or 
would not recover the injury it would sustain before a 
second contest would be nect'ssary, that is to say, at the end 
.of three years.—And this would onerate as another obstacle 
to good and worthy men getting ^admission, and tend to 
throw the representation of the people into the hands of a 
set of desperate advontunn's, wlio, having once obtained a 
seat in Parliament, might look to the minister for a compen¬ 
sation for thclt losses. 

For this reason, were there no oilier, the pretended 
Reform in Parliament ought to receive, from all who are 
anxious to maintain (lie renl dignity ol Parliament, the most 
decided’ disapprobation. And most cvunestly do we ho/pe 
that the majority of the intion feel thu'^ anxious for its dig- 
mly; sensible, as they can Ijiit be, tliat, that once gone, 
Parliaii\cnt, as the grand source of public security, is no 
mbre. 

.How imr.cli belter then Is tliai v.liieii the law of the land 
has defined as the fittest term for the duration of Parlia¬ 
ments, than that which is (o be substituiexl in its stead! and 
what ivS the foundation for the alarm, in then mind of any 
•man who docs not suffer himself to be scared bv phantoms 
and the absurd bodinrs of w’tn wardness and follv, that the 
member is under the infliiciice of the minister, when the 
minister liimscif is under the inlluence of the parliament and 
of the people likewise ! I'or it is to be remembered, that 
though the people are represented, they are not annihilated 
as a body, nor arc they silenced as to the expression of 
their sentiments. In order to make this more clear, we 
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will suppose the minister of the day to be corrupt, and 'fa 
every respect nnht for his office. Has tJiere been any 
period from the Revolution down to the present momeut^r 
when there was not some one in the house who felt it hia 
duty, or, what is more to the purpose, his interest, to oppose 
such a minister ? and when has there ever been such a dc- 
cided opposition witlioiit its ultimately drivinjr him froth his 
place? Tf the opposing member was not reriimeratcd in any 
other way, which is not .very likely, tlic popularity he ac¬ 
quired has proved an lu'ipk* vS^ urce of gratilication ;—and, 
in such a case, what'iAiuVier is dicre who would not feel 


the necesMfy of .seiui; ) n(\i)i!i;ir (^nirion -or, if Parlia- 
ineni failsd to ss-rt i ’ its ovn suggestions ; the 

people, aiui 1:":\ lui; lit iu;L tlu* r< ;I)ie ou!\, u't>uld soon 
niakt tu.eir sen;' .r.is kivn',n f<> the' i-eiiresenlatives, and 


<>ive ditui tt) uM ■'>!,[’ui tiiev e::n 

t » J i 


d Irom them.- 


What we lu.rc' 'e as hyp.aiu iieal lun; l)e confirmed by 
fact* What was it ilial r. nu)\ed aval North from his 
situation? Th.e iV’u.orican war Hid been oroceeded in till 

X 

tile nation was ti/cd o< it, hut t;i'* )uini>!v r was not disposed 
or wa.s jioi able t<f mak - a ntavs*, Wlait was the conse¬ 
quence ? 'The tjj.Mi'-sition spoki- tlv i:e: c.f itle Tiatioh; 

and tlieiwfore was siipj>or*c'd ; and liio ministe#•resignej;!. 
Yet at tliis tiuK, hair ke* aiiKinlrered, Parliaments were 
scjJtennial.—'Fliis is tlte second instance that w'e have record¬ 
ed wliere tlie ]i.se (>1 ihe pv:()ple has prev ailed, and this too, 
ihoui’h Parliament was of siicli a duration as made it,accord-^ 
ing to the langutjge of our sapient adversaries,—the tool 
of the minister ! ! 

I.et us, how'evor, consider how^, siippcw'’’ Parliaments 
are corrupt, and that tlic corruption arises from their being 
called for seven years, the evil is to be cured by calling them 


for three only ; because, even though it were proved that 
die evil exists, it docs not follow that tke remedy prescribed 
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would cure it. To us it seems that it would only shorten 
the *duration^of the minister’s iafl.uence, it would not 
diminish its power while that irffluence existed. Any 
bargain that may be supposed may be as binding for 
three years as for seven. If we are told that the responsibi* 
lity of the member to his constituents is increased by tha 
more frequent recurrence of elections, we will readily admit 
the fact, but deny that it follows that Parliament would be 
more pu?'e from that recurrence; for every new member 
that might be returned might b e as. open to a new bargain 
as; he that was superseded : the purity would, in both cases, 
equally depend, not only upon the Representative, but also 
upon the Electors, who are as likely to be factious and 
corrupt as the member is to be venal and corrupt; and it 
Would be as impure 'in a member to sacrifice the public 
good, by cajoling the people in order to secure his election, 
as it would be to do the same act to procure a bribe from a 
minister. We frankly avow ourselves of the opinion of 
those who contend that a member ought to go perfectly 
free and imshachka into the House—to recollect that he is 
to legislate for ‘ thk WHOJ-F-,’and to feci himself divested 
of ail part) .-TjuaLblcs and brawls—the affairs of a nation 
cannot bt conducted on the same simple principle that may 
regulate the politics of a vestry.—And to suppose that the 
people w'ould choose upon real, substantial grounds of recom¬ 
mendation is scarcely to be hoped—in fact it has rarely 
■happened, and, consequently, whenever it has been the 
case, it is to be considered as the exception, not the example, 
to the rule. Neither is there any reason to suppose, as far as 
history speaks on the subject, that when Parliaments were 
tripnnial they were less under the control of the minister. 

■ And here we beg leave once more to refer to the Middlesex Elec- 
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Evoii at that time, Improper persons were ocaavsienally'ctioi*'’ 
sell, and,, when chosen, |vvould act as corruptly, as if they 
liad reckoned on a seven years' tenure of their seats, so 
that, as it appears, »tlie evil sustained by i he expense, the 
riot, and the proi!i<^acy which attend a general election,'are 
certain, and any good that can be supposed to ensue is 
})robIematical. • • 

If we are asked, which .we should in reason consider as 
the greater e\il, the acting* under the mfluen<ie of the 
minister, or of a set of i/»bble-voters, such persons, that is to. 
say, as would become voters under the new arrangement, 
we do not hesitate to aihrm that we consider the latter as the 
greater e\il. 'I'lie minister, \Vioin a member might sup¬ 
port, has a cerl.'iiii degree-of credit to rnainrain, which 
W'ould, pri',)U( Jhcit\ prcnnpt Jiiin to do his duty. In the 
.course of that duly, he must pursue ccnaiii measures, 
which make it requisite that he shouKI be supjjorted; with¬ 
out that sup])ort there woiikl be .no government; and 
until it be j)laiii that the minister be either corrupt or inca- 
])able, it is the duty of a mcjuber li) Mippv'rt him. ."With 
liie mob, lhej\‘ is no such credit ;* th'y g.f^erad; *101, nof 
from judgment, but fi'uiii feeling; anti who ever ce^fsidered. 
the feeling maiiiiv‘.j!t'd by the rabble as a sound principle, 
in whicli any conhde’tcc', ovcti as to consisrcaicy, could 
be placetl ? I’lie favorite ol one day has been the exile of 
the lu'xt; 

() tliMU inn. I iii.inv, witli whit b'lul .lj)p]aiisc 

.DiiKi tluiu i KMVcii Asiih l)k'ssin:’- i’olinb]okc, 

Ik'lorc: ho um-. v/luit th(;u woukl’sL luu'C him ! 

Tlithcrto wt; liave considtTcd the House of Commons, 
ill the strict sense of tlie phrase, as the Representatives of 
llie people. We have coiLsRlc»'cd its electors, and, as (ar 
as was necessary for our pur])ose, its faeuUit s and its oper. 

• VoL, 1. No. II. Y 
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atlons. But, it may still farther our attention, from 
certain other peculiarities connected with it, not arising 
entirely from itself, but from its relative situation with re¬ 
spect to the other branches of the legislature, or, more 
generally, with the state and condition of the kingdom at 
large. 

In oui* opinion, the nation draws no inconsiderable ad¬ 
vantage from the House of Coinnions forming a ihird 
estate, not merely as funning eslate, but as being 

a thircL 


Had there been but one other estate, in case of any disa¬ 
greement between the two, tlie IIous.^ of Commons could 
only have formetl an opjjosiiig power to that other ; and 
supposing 't but edual to that other, could only have impe¬ 
ded it in its operations ; or, had it in-eii more powerful, it 
might hav(' controlled and overwlu'lmc'd it, and, conse¬ 
quently, that other would ha\e been reduced to a mere 
nullity. 'liius, in the one case, the inn ion might have 
been distracted by a contest between two powers for the 
mastery, or, in the other, have been left at the mercy of 
' the predUmintfiil power, of whativt'r description it might 
be, But by being a Ihird restate, it is not only imasHisling; 
power to both the others, providetl tliey act in obedience to 
the laws ; but where either does not, it can unite with that 


which is in danger, and, by so doing, act as a preservative 
cd tile constitution, from its intimate connexion with the 
people as a mass: and this advantage is increased, from 
being the organ by which their wants’ are brought forward, 
and become the basis of hues, without reference to its 


being composed of persons recognized as the Kepresenta- 
tives of Counties, Boroughs, See. individually. And 
so long as it preserves that cliaracter, so long will it coii- 


* The greater p.uiuber of Acts of Parliament originate in the 
House of Commons. 
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tinuc to diffuse srcurihl on all, and be the ^rand bulwark 
against the inroads of tl|c two other states, but no longer. 

But the mischief is, that the clamor aiitl suspicion that 
may be necessary in a republic, wluTe, from the feebleness 
of the constitution, any, man who, l)y wealth, or probity, 
or talent, us raised above the common level, becontes formi¬ 
dable, is excited hc're where monarchy is so firtidy esta¬ 
blished as the lonnrain oi* honor, that all who gain honor 
must necessarily receivc^/.t tl*ence, as the only source, and 
hold it subordinate l(/*thal power which conferred it: 
nothing, therefore, is to be^appivhendi'i! fi-om the most 
splendid talents or llu- nu>.L consummate virtue. Of this 
jealousy, so natural in republics, we meet with many in¬ 
stances among the ancients. Cerneliirs Nepes closes his 
life of Miliiades with these words ; ^ Namqiio Athenienses 
proj)icr Pisistrati tyraimidem, qiiee panels ainiis ante fuerat, 
omnium siiorum civiiim poteiuiam cietimcscebant. Sed in 
Miltiade er.il cum summa Immairitas, turn mira comitas, 
lit nemo tarn humilis csset iit non ad cum a^litus pateret; 
magna aiictoritas apitd omnes civilates, nnbile noiiK'n, bans 
rci milil.u'is maxima. fFev.c jiopuhis ]\'s])letens in.iTuit eiim 
innoxium plecti, quam sc* diiitius es^e in iimoi*e*!* AnA 
though w'c cannot*ajiplaiid the jiistici' of the iVlheniaiis, 
thiir conduct may be accounted for by the weakness of 
the species of government under which (hey lived. 

do demonstrate the difficulty, if ikU the impossibility,' 
of political gratitude, w'hich is found in republics, and in 
kingdoms, likow'ise, where' the government is exclusively 
monarchical,' Macchiavel has tlie billowing passage: ‘ K tan- 
to diinqnc natiirale i|uesto sospetto nc'i principi che non 
sene posson difendere eel impossibile ch’ eglino nsino gra- 
(itudiiic a quelli che con vittoria haimo fatto suite 1 ’ insi giie 


* Dbcorsi Lib. I C.qi, 
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loro grandl a*, qnistl. E da qucllj) chc non si difonde iin 
priiicipc, 1107) c iniracolo; nc coso **l(;gna cli niaggioro consi- 
d'’ra/-u)iu‘ sc iiu pojiolo non sent} doIcndcE The same 
author, a liulo lartlier on, adds, ‘ Ma T iiigratiludinc usata a 
Scipioiie nacque da iin sospctto rhe i Catadini comincia- 
roiio avcre di Ini che degli altri non sera avuta, il quale 
nacqti'' della grandezza del nernico che Scipicjnc aveva 
vinit), di'lla riputazione ch’ egli aveva data la viitoria di s'! 
lunga e ])'ei-;c()!;js i giu rra, dal!a r''\'ri:a di essa, da i favori 
i:he 1,1 ;.!;i')VenU!, ia pi'uch'iiza e !■ ahre sue meinorabili 
virtu gli nr(|iils!avaiio.—le (iiiali cose f’urono taute che, 
non che aliro i inagl.^tnui di Roma t('iaev<iiio della sua 
luitoriia, li qiial cc'sa spie.c \.\ agli voinini sa\j, come cosa 
inconsiK'ta 'n llomai K parve tanto straordinario il vivei'o 
suo, die C’.aitiii'' priico, riimtafo .•'aiUo, lii il pi'imo a fai’gli 
contra, ed a dio’ eh’ ima (Jitia non si pf)te\a diianiare 
lihc.'j'a, do\'e eiM uii dli.slijio clie iir.i ’ toimeo da; mae'htrali/ 
So th;U'those ver\ Uitu > wliidi LxoiU’d ilie adanira'io-n oi’ 
all who wiiuesse,' them, caused him who w:is ciiuowad 
v.'iili i!'.,-,!! to lie Misp.ec't d, .’!id tlk' tp'Mie.s! heiiefl;.'COll™ 
i^eri'ed olVhus ct'Anitry, iiceanie rhe •-.onreo, arivl csf.ildished 
the iieceid->iiy, cE puttishnuiU ; and tin's, not Iroin ih.o tem¬ 
per oF the times, liut Ironi the itihcreiit e\il (-1' the consti¬ 
tution of tile coun'i'y. 

Neither E ilie Jaie of the tw'ii lieimes .above named to be 
Cfj's-.ldeivd as solitary insi irices ; ll;e iear wiiieh poodueetl 
the jmn’slimi'nl of Miliiades and of Scij>io, must liave ope- 
rat,.d in the mme way hi numberless other iintances; buf,- 
by quoting ilnse tu'o we have shown in what nnnmer great 
men must u\p,.ct to be treated, when the peoph* are ilieir 
masters. 

But in England the case Is diOerent; hir, by the cxccU 
jeiice of our Constii niiim, we are enabled to do what v-ny 
few kingclonis, and cenainly no republics, have ever been 
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ublo to do: —TO BU r.iiATi:rt’L — n power wkich Mncrhi. 
avc'I himself secn\s scarcriy to h.ivc docni 'ti p^t-^-ible. 
can confer honor and v. [alih, wiihoul at iliesaine timr con¬ 
ferring,' jioxver; and thus the annals of mir counlry exhibit 
a de^rec^ of pohlicod justice which is sought in those of 
other countries in vain., 11 Geiu ral C'hurchill coulil, by 
siipei'Kir military talent, deleat the anibicoAts views ol Lewis 
the Fourteriiili, his sovereign could, without C'nda'ygding 
the state, elevate him to'the Ligliesi hoiu)!*, to w hich an 
Kmdish siibiect could ax^ive? and as lomi; as the i-moire of' 
Great Britain ^liall staiifr, the name of the J)uKe < 1 i\larl- 
le>rougli will be rt'iiK'inbei'ed, wl'dt Ixuior, and witli g-rati- 
tude: the same nrav/ be o]):-'''rv'( d in the in euinee (d the 
iminortal luo'es of ih-' Nile, a*al the L.'lum.ula ; wlieievcr 
honoi's fhc'ir mav ha\e confi'rred on t.'um, the 

s<iK'ty of ih.e Gon'-timiif'iji can ne\ar bi- iiroiight ini.o jeo¬ 
pardy by ill. 111. fi giatitiidia in our (’ousdtutiiu*, is as need¬ 
less as it would lie ilis'Mwe. lei. ()ur lx lO' . !ut\ ■ no o^lra- 

c "i 

cisni to fear, aiul of course nnu'e tadc'ut eui be exiiihiml with 
sai<‘ry to llie pos^-.e.-oig le d 1 'lu'e id' Gi \.t Ibmalii, than 
could in anv e-f the bo a,ted nations oi aaliouitv. • And 
liiis is to be a;tiibui(,d solely lo the \.i lln oiTjsaJ'd iiae,!.' (d 
our govaiMiiieni not r.-siing on tui:/ le.'e (il'^iriU't pTii < ijde,* 
as a i’illaduim, (d wiiich we n.iglii 1m- d mi. d ; Inii ..up- 
])Oi'I< d iiy uuiuberu'. ,-■> re''(;nrecs, aid l-rus; ; a m!;e,hty 
bibi'ic, wliic!) nothing eliori (d e(aisuinin'ii ■ wi doin, under 
n gracious Frovldence, could have n-areo, and which, jier-”' 
hap;, nodiliig Init oar own i-orr'iealons or lolly can d. .tniy. 
AVe need u'st be aijipia In, nsive tli u it i.^, tv) be iuiurwl by 
.•'ept.'nni.il Parliarnv-Jit.T, !r; a. ii-w • en:IeT,K'n miiclia.n'ug :veals 
in the Louse of Goinnions, cvc-ii ruj)’gosii:o ;iia_ i..ei to be 
as sc-ine state it, bv line odicers ol eovL'nun., nt sitting as 
member^ fc-r ceriaiu bnroiiglis, or hs-.d), in a word, by not 
excluding from the councils of the nation, the vd-^cGt, the 
ablest, the best intn in iJie kingdom. 
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If we da not overrate the })ower of the arguments* 
which we ha,ve brought forward ^agiiinst the Reform of 
Parliament, we conceive that we (lave demonstrated, that 
the Reform of Parliament would ultimately produce the 
Ruin of Jhirllaincnt, by annihilating the qualification of 
voters, which our forefathers pef/:eived was necessary to 
preserve the dignity of the Representatives of the people, 
and which, according to Mr. Justice Blackstone’s account, 
is a measure found necessary in all popular states. But 
perhaps it is meant to be unde»:stofcMl, that the reformers in 
destroying the dignity ol the IIousv* of Commons, would 
substitute some other quahTipifion in the stead of that 
which exists at present, f'ven in this case, the effect would 
be nearly the same, as tlie |Aurpose of the alteration would 
still be, to admit those who ought to be excluded from the 
right of voting. We conceive that we have demonstrated 
that the consei|iience ol tliis extension of right, would be, 
that men, devoid either of integrity or talents for business, 
would be returned as iiK-mbers ; and that, instead of any 
advantage resulting to the people from such a measure, 
experience shows that serious inconvenience to the public 
must eiYsue. That in altering the duration of Parliaments 
•to thred ycars, we recur to that, which our ancestors, after 
having adopted it, found inexpedient, and had recourse to 
that establishment which now prevails. That the influence 
which is stated to exist, is a practical good, as having a ten- 
'denev to bring talent and understanding forward for the ser¬ 
vice of the public ; an argument which applies equally tp 
that custom which is said to exist, that seats are purchased^ 
That it is scarcely possible to conceive a House of Com¬ 
mons more wisely conslituted with respect to public busi¬ 
ness, than ours at present, and that from no system that 
ever has been devised ibr its Ri-form, is the smallest 
practical benefit to be expected. On the contrary, scarcely 
any one of the advantages, which we enjoy from our 
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present constitution, would not be endangered^ if not posi¬ 
tively and certainly saci|ficed, by an alteration. And for 
these reasons we do not l^esitate to declare it as our decided 
opinion, that The Reform of Parliament would be 
The Ruin of Parjliament. 

Such arc the arguments which have occurred to us 
respecting this most important measure ; arguments, which 
we arc not aware that the advocates for the Reform In 
Parliament can answer, and tending to prove that the pro¬ 
spect of good to be cij^i^cctid is fallacious, and that innu¬ 
merable evils, absoluteVy certain, attend the adoption of it. 
We arc not actuated by any party views, for we are of no 
party; but we arc not afraid to avow ourselves firmly 
attached to the present establi^icd order of things, and to 
the revered person, and to the mild and equitable govern¬ 
ment, of our gracious Sovereign. 

» 

Nohimus loges Anglitp mutari. 

We hope we have not been Intemperate In our language; 
though we entertain no very favorable opinion of the con¬ 
duct or the intentions of our opponents ; though wp con¬ 
ceive we trace in the situation of *tlie counrlry, atlhe timt 
when the clamor for Reform was first excited, tihose cir-^ 
ciimstaiices which f/ere found in Rome, at 'the close of the 
reign of Augustus.' Foslquiun qyrovccla jam scfiectuSf 
(Vgro et corpora J'at'igahatur, adcratqiiefinis et spes novee ^— 
and though we doubt not that many with ‘jealous leen- 
malign,’ have eyed the probable future conduct of the suc¬ 
cessor ; yet, we hope that wo have not been intempei-ate. 
Owing to the peculiar situation of the Sovereign, all hopes 
that the discontented may have formed, from what might 
be the conduct of tlie successor, are annihilated j he has 

* I’acitus Ann. Lib. L 
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been called upon. In some sense of Athc term, prematurely fo 
decide and to^itct; and the course 4;hich he has pursued, has 
raised him in the esteem, and endeared him to the affections, 
of the worthy and the well affected. From his moderation and 
. the steadiness of his counsels, he has defeated the arts of 
those who were equally the enen^s of hiinsclf, and of the 
country; and he has the satisfaction of contemplating, 
that his honest and worthy endeavours have been crowned 
with a success, that bailies all comparison in the history of 
modern Furope. 'I'hese eveins, is incumbent on us to 
dbntemplate with (jRATiyuor. \Vc openly rest our 
cause oil I'air and legitimate argument—on the experience, 
on the wisdom of the wise.—We le;ive invective for those 


who stand in neetl at it; toi those, who, not having reason 
on their dde, require some siiccedaiieuiii lor argument; 
to those, who, hoping that from the general wreck of 
the fabric of the state, some advantage may accrue to 
themselves ; to those, whose /rnde and occupation it is 
‘ to speak ill of dignitiesto those, who consider every 
man in offee as a knave, and every man who decries and 
defames liie government as a friend to the people. We 
are fulli?"Aware,‘ 'that as there are philosophical enthusiasts, 
.and rchg’ious enthusiasts, so, likewise, there are political 
enthusiasts, men w'ith slender judgments and heated pas¬ 
sions. Oiiixotism is not confined to combats with windmills; 
but let the Ouixoies of the present day recollect, that 
'•when the ferment is once excited, no medicine can cool 
the blood again ; the disease, when once epidemical, b^ 
comes dead’)', miUi mcdicahilis hcrhcc; and that they 
likewise may perish with the rest. When once the 
spirit of discontent is permitted to walk the earth, na ordi¬ 
nary hand can arrest his progress; wherever he sets his 
foot, the ruin of thousands ensues. That this will be the 
effect, il' the present clamor against the Representation be 
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sufFered to proceed tolthe extent that many .seem to wish, 
no man can doubt; aifj, for these conseqn^ences, all who 
engage in that clamor ^re momlhj responsible. 

If, in any one instance, what is submitted to the public 
in these pages, will avail to rouse the attention of the 
thoughtless, or to deff^ft the schemes of the unprincipled j 
if it will avail to show that in no constitution, nor in any 
other exertion of human intellect, is perfection‘attainable j 
if, by demonstrating the decided superiority of our system 
of government over'\’^ others hitherto devised, it will tend 
to render those contc/iTed wid^ their present condition, #ho 
before were disposed to coniplain, or who but acquiesced 
in it, from the siipincness of custom, we shall not feel 
GhxtoA—KOMlIHlS Or\I ^nOTAOMAI—but in all due 
humility shall attribute the ellecf, not fo our own merits, but 
to the goodness of the cause in which we have engaged, 
and to that conviction which tlte eternal principles of rea¬ 
son and truth, will ever bring to the minds of the candid 
and unprejudiced, against the •schemes of those, who, 
either from w^ant of penetration, do nc>t perceive the latent 
mischief, or, w^ho seek to mislead others, the bette? to pro¬ 
mote their own base interests. 
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INTR'ODUCTION': 


In’ the preface to my “ Refutation of Calvinism,” J stated liiat 
tlic first, third, and founlt Chapters included the Charges which I 
delivered at the visitalvvtu^ of jfiy Diocese in the years 1803, I806f 
and 180‘J, with the o:^cejDtion of the latter part of the Charge of 
1809, which I did not think it necessary to insert, because it re¬ 
lated to a subject totally uncoftnected with the points discussed In 
tliat work. I tru;-,ted that tills Avould be considercc^as a sufficient 
reason for not publishing the charge entire^according to the request 
of iny Clergy •, but I Oike this opportunity of printing the part 
thou omitted, as it is referred to in the beginning of the following 
Cliaige. 

Concludnn oj ihe BiJiop of I /incohra i'hanfc to Mis Clergy, at his 

Visit a! ion in 1809, 

In discussing the Doctrinej^of Universal Kedempfion, Original 
Sin, and Juslllleation, it has been found necessary lo*recur to thtv- 
times of tlie Refuinvation, that we clearly understand the 

Language of our Articles and Iloniilles upon points which were 
then the sulijeets of.eager disj)ute. A review of tlie History of the 
Protestant Uiuiu'h is always interesting and useful to its Membets, 
but it is pi'cuiiarly so in cons nju' iice of attempts which have been 
latel) made to admit Roman Catholics iiito all offices and situations 
of trust and confideuee, without any exception. No one can be a 
greater friend than I am to 'Toleration properly so called: I con¬ 
sider it as a mark of tlie True Cliurch, as a Principle recognised by 
the most eminent of our Reformers and Divines. But I contend, 
that the Roman Catholics are already in complete possession of Reli¬ 
gious toleration. What they now demand is Political Power--^ 
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a species of political power which, in ri^y judgment, could not be 

« 

granted without extreme hazard to our Constitution In Church 
and State. Popery is not only a Systcmi of Religion_it is also a 
System of Politics. This, indeed, is so manifest from the History 
of these Kingdoms, subsequent as wefij|||||'*prior to the Reformation, 
that those who have of late undertaken the cause of the Paplst>s, 
and urged the removal of all the restraints, framed by the wisdom 
and piety of our Ancestors, to prevent,a repetition of those horrors 
and miseries which were fresh in mories, assure us, that 

Popery now is difl'erent from what Pojy^rf was. I am confident 
that this opinion has led many to support t])C claims of tlie Papists, 
who are truly and zealously attacifed to the Churcli of England, 
and would be.^among its nu)st firm Delenders in any time of trial; 
but [ am convinced tliat no opinion was ever more unfounded. 
To trace this opinion to artful misrepresentation, specious libe¬ 
rality, o\ infulel iiidiilerence--to prove it ialse, from tlic dogma 
of Infallibility, wliich allows no change -from the decrees of 
Councils and the Bulls of I’opcs, whicl) contain the most mis¬ 
chievous political maxima, aiid authorize the most unwarrantable 
Interference with the Rights of civil government and of Religious 
Liberty --to prove that recent Eads and recent Publications abso¬ 
lutely and authoritatively maintain the same Doctrines, and contra- 
#ct the Idea of any alteration, as derogatory to the Honor of tlicir 
Church, may, perliaps, if life be spared me, and circumstances 
should demand il, employ some future hour. In the mean time, 

I h.ive,l trust, said enough to draw your attention to this important 
sabject, and I shall content myself at present with caVnestly ex¬ 
horting you to guard, by all proper means, not only against the 
growth of Popery itself, but also against the prevalence of any 
opinion, which, by diminishing the dread of Popery, may tend to 
weaken attachment to the Protestant Interest, and to endanger our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 'fhat we live in times of peculiar 
peril, has long, as you, my Brethren, know, been my firm per¬ 
suasion 5 and every year, nay almost every day, adds strength to 
•this belief. Wc are beset on every side j we have enemies within, 
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as well as without, that Require all our vigilance and cautiop. to 
keep the Unity of the spirit in the bond of Peace. But let us 
not be dismayed. The l^ight is far spent; the day is at hand. 
We arc assured that there are limits to the fury of our Adversaries; 
there arc bounds whichjjjPeey cannot exceed; for the^church of 
God shall not be destroyed. Let us be diligent in our oflice of 
keeping it from Corruptions, of enlarging its extent; and our 
gracious Lord will give a Blessing to our labors, and when He 
cometh in his GlowJ’ ^fe ^111 reward every faithful Servant, ac¬ 
cording to his Faith, nml^Zeal, and Works. 



A ClIAJKJl'., &( 


JL T has alw'ays been my endeavour, my Reverend Brethren, on 
tlie now many occasions \^]ieu it has pleased God to allow us to 
meet, for purposes, 1 trust, of mutual benefit, to direct vour atten¬ 
tion to such subjects as ofiered peculiar ground for gratitude, ap¬ 
prehension, or caution. Numerous are the blessings we are yet 
suffered' to enjoy—great arc the dangers with which wo are 
threatened; and dilhculties in the ri,ght performance of the various 
*=v'iuties of our sacred order seem to increase. General ivrellgioii 
and avowed depravity, I need nbt again repeat, characteriye the 
present age; and bitter arc the fruits they produce. But may wo 
not gratefully hope, that the recent establishment of a system of 
mitional education, under the sanction of the highos.t -.luthorities, 
in this kingdom, not otdy proves tlie value of religious principle 
to be rising in public estimation, but also provides a remedy for the 
evils universally felt from its decay. I’o you, I am confident, 
it is needless to point out the particular advantages of this plan to 
the community at large, as diffusing knowledge under the guidance 
of religious teachers, as promoting order, unanimity, and happiness ; 
or tq^^commend to your most zealous care a measure so well 
“adapfed to draw together again those bands of society which have 
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been loosened by many lanjentable causes. But there is one point 
of view in which it appears to me so strikingly important at the 
present moment, that I caiAtiot but consider it as a matter of seri¬ 
ous rejoicing to all who are anxious for the preservation of our 
national faith, and who pe||peivc the various modes by which it 
is directly and indirectly aSsailed—I mean the power with wliicli 
this systematic instruction may be made to operate in ^support of 
the Protestant Church, by establishing genuine Christianity in the 
minds of the rising g^nerj^ion, should the legislature ever be 
induced to remove tho§e safeguards, which have been hitherto 
thought necessary for its' security. I have never regarded the 
Roman Catholic Question solely ^’n a political light, because In my 
judgment it involves in it the safety of llic Protestant interest In 
tliese kingdoms; and I am per^uaued tliat the severing this ques¬ 
tion from all religious considerations has greatly increased the 
number of friends to what is called Catholic emancipation.. Un¬ 
der this persuasion, I adverted, in general terms, at the conclusion 
of my address to you at our last meeting, to the attempt, then 
recently made, to procure the repeal ‘of the law-^s which render 
Papists incapable of holding certain olbces and situations of power 
and trust; and 1 promised, if life should be spared me, and cir¬ 
cumstances should demand’ it, to enter more full^ into the subject 
upon a future occasion. As the repeated renewal of thrs*attempt 
since that time has cx\:lted additional alarm and anxiety in the 
nfuids of persons most sincerely attached to our civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical constitution, I shall now proceed to inquire into the ground 
and nature of^hc disabilities in question, and to point out the dan- * 
g'.'T, which, I cannot but fear, would attend a compliance with the 
present claims of the Papists. 

The principles of a chqrch establishment, and of toleration of 
those w'ho dissent from the n uional religion, can scarcely be said 
to have been thoroughly understood, till the time of the revolution ; 
and perhaps we may go farther, and affirm, that it was impossible 
to ascertain w’hat regulations would be necessary upon these im¬ 
portant points, till the conduct of Papists, living under a Protes- 
VoL. I. No. II. ’ Z 
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tant c$tal^U$hmer)t, was seen and knowji. This was a new state 
of tilings; and what would be its precise effect, what struggles 
and wliat contests might arise among' men, whose religious faith 
was so fundamentally different, was oeyond the reach of human 
foresight.’ At the revolution, more than a century had elapsed 
since the reformed religion was estabKshed in these kingdoms \ 
and the knowledge of the dangers to which it had been exposed, 
during that period, from the restless and hostile spirit of those 
who still adhered to the Church of Rpme* enabled the great and 
wise men, concerned in settling^ \lie revolution, to make such 
provisions, as would secure the ProteUant establishment against ’ 
future attempts of Papists. The haws against Papists were enacted 
not upon theory, but irj consequence of perils and evils actually ex¬ 
perienced i of facts and events, the object and tendency of which 
could not be mistaken. Some of the laws enacted then and soon 
after, both in England and Ineland, have been repealed \ and there¬ 
fore of them it is unnecessary to take any farther notice. But 
others arc yet in force ; and by these laws, Papists are not allowed 
to sit in Parliament, to fill ihe great offices of state, to preside in 
our courts of justice or equity, or to command our army or navy. 
These* are the only disabilities now remaining j and it is material ^ 
to observe that they do not in the slightest degree infringe the 
. true prificiples of toleration. 

Toleration is a permission, under the authority of law, to every 
individual to profess the religious opinions which he conceives 
most consonant to Scripture, and to worship God in the manner 
. most agreeable to the dictates of his conscience. Internal faith 
and external worship comprehend the whole, as far as this subject 
is concerned, of religious service; and whoever enjoys unre¬ 
strained freedom in tliese two respects, enjoys perfect religious 
toleration. The question therefore is, whether the laws allow the 
inhabitants of this country to maintain the doctrines, and exercise 
the worship, of the Church of Rome. It is well known, that our 
forbid neitlier the public avowal of the Romish faith, nor 
the public excr^cise of the Romish worsliip. Nay, more; the laws not 
only permit, but they so far protect, the Romish worsliip, that they 
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punish every insult or disturbance which may be offered to ihdse 
who are enj'aged in the performance of it. There is, in fact, a regular 
Popish hierarchy in Irv.'laf^, and in some degree in England, of 
bishops and clergy of all their different orders, who are consecrated, 
ordained, and appointed to their respective dignities and benefices, 
and are allovv ed to pronounce ecclesiastical censures arid infilct 
punishments upon the members of their own church : and all this, 
without any restriction ot interference on the part of our government. 
So great indeed is the hl'enflity^of sentiment which prevails towards 
Papists, both in public and^private, that Parliament has erected, and 
supports by annual grant, an extensive seminary for the education 
of Popish priests; and Protestahts have contributed largely to the 
erection of Popish chapels in many^ parts of Ireland. Such is the 
actual state of toleration, or of something, more than toleration, 
in this kingdom. And it should bo remarked, that the language 
held by the Papists, in their petitions to Parliament, pro'^^es their 
consciousness of possessing religious liberty to the utmost extent, 
since their application is only for that degree of political power, 
from which they are at present excluded. The law says to Pa¬ 
pists, you may form your own religious opfnions, you may exer¬ 
cise your own mode of worship, because these are un' >l*pnah lg 
rights with which no civil goveanment ought to interfere^. Butin 
this, as in every other nation, laws arc to be made and to be exe- * 
cutedpublic offices are to be filled, and their various duties dis¬ 
charged ; and into these situations of power and trust you are not 
to be admitted, because you hold opinions incompatible with the 
safety of our tonstitution both in church and state. 

If we search into the annals of the civilised world from the 
remotest antiquity to the present time, wo shall find that in all the 
varied forms of government which have prevailed, there have been 
institutions of a religious as well as of a political nature. Every 
national constitution, with perhaps a single exception, has had 
its religious as well as its political part; and these parts are ge¬ 
nerally, if not always, so blended and entwined together, that 
the one cannot be destroyed without Immiasnt danger to the 



.other. Sclf-prcsorvation Is allowed to 'he the first law of nature, 
.as far as individuals arc concerned; and in every collective body of 
men, formed into social compact, it is r ^paramount duty to provide 
for the protection and preservation'of those laws and of that 
Constitution under which they have agreed to live. These pro¬ 
visions must necessarily be different under different circumstances; 
but there seenns to be one principle applicable to every form of 
government, namely, that those wlio are invested with the power 
over any community should be sinccrcP' att^xhed to the fundamen- 
tal laws, from v.liich the Constitution derives its essence and 
character- Protestantism Is an essential part of the British Con¬ 
stitution ; and therefore tiic Cc'iistitution does not allow the King 
to be a Papist, because a pojdsli King could not be expected to 
maintain a Protestant cstablUhnient. It is also a principle of our 
Constitution, that the King should have advisers in the disch.irgc 
of every part of his roy.d functions—and is it to be Imagined, that 
Papists would advise measures in support of the cause of protest- 
antism ? A similar observation may be applied to the two houses 
of parliament: would pophh peers or popish members of the 
house of commons enact laws for tlie security of the Protestant 
govcriTmcnt ? V/ould they not r.ithcr repeal the whole protestant 
code, and make ‘‘J^opery again the established religion of the 
country ? ' 

It has been asserted, tlint because P.ipists are good soldiers and 
sailors, they would be honest and faithful ministers of state. This 
is by no means a necessary inference. We admit that too much 
cannot be said in piaise of the cheerful obedience ard undaunted 
bravery of those of our popish fellow-subjects, who have engaged 
in the service of their country. But soldiers and sailors are instru¬ 
ments in the hands of others ; they act as they arc ordered ; and 
hitherto they have been under tlie command of men devoted to the 
King and to the Constitution. It is otherwise with respect to 
ministers of state. It is their business to direct-to frame laws — 
ind to propose measures of foreign policy and internal governnrent. 
Whoever is acquainted with the public concerns of tliis country. 
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must kttow, tliattho whole complicatotl machine oPlts government 
is conducted by one person, or by a small number of persons, of 
superior energy and talents ilow great then must be the danger 
in having these few persons llibalfected to one of the essential pans 
of our Constitution J-ct us suppose tliat there fiad been no test- 
laws, no disabling statutes,•in the year 17 k'J, vhcii an attempt was 
made to overthrow tlie Protestant government, ami to place a 
popish sovereign upon tlte throne of these kingdoms ; *and let us 
suppose, that the leading m^i in the houses of parliament, that the 
ministers of state, and the commanders of our armies had then been 
Papists. Will any one c'ontend, tliat that formidable rebellion, 
supported as it was by a foreigij enemy, would have been resisted 
witli the same zeal, and suppressed with the same facility, as when 
all the measures were planned am^executed by sincere Protestants, 
wlio knew and felt, that tlie contest in winch they vi'erc engaged, 
was to decide, whether this country was again to be plunged into 
all the miseries of popish tyranny, or to continue to enjoy all the 
blessings of a Protestant government. Sncli a cliange of circum¬ 
stances might have caused a very difiVrenL res-ult from that, which 
was in fact so decisive, as to put an cud to ail attempts to establish 
popery by force in these kingdom^. Does any one employ in his 
private concerns those whom he think* disafl'^wted to liis interest, 
who he knows would rejoice in Ins disgrace and ruln?*«'Vml slialf.,. 
we place men, whoso princijih's would lead them to introduce 
popt'ry and arbitrary power, in public situatiore., the duty of which 
is to maintain our free civil Constitution, ami to piotect our pure 
Protestant t\stablishnieiit ? Were Papists, invested with power, 
they could not but be solicitous to overihrcKv an establishment, 
which they believe to be heretical and founded in error; ami to 
substitute that religion to which they believe ^aIeation e v'clusivcly 
conllned. 'The more sincere Papists are, the more %tger they 
must be upon this point. 

The ofhees and situations in question were created, not for tiie 
sake of those who were to possess thejn, but for the advantage of 
•the public, for the safety and good government of the country. , 
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Tliejr are not to be granted merely aa fivors, or to be considered 
as rights. The benefit of the community, and not of the indivi* 
to be attained. And therefore we should defeat 
the design and intent of these officesywe should act in direct op¬ 
position to their original institution, by granting them to persons 
who might feel themselves called upon, to use the power, which 
they confer, in a manner hostile to the welfare of the established 
constitution. 

It is sometimes said, that Papists, bMng excluded from power, 

T t 

are consequently persecuted *, as *if exclusion from power and 
religious persecution were convertible tc'.|us. But surely this is to 
confound things totally distinct in their nature. Persecution in¬ 
flicts positive punishment upon persons who hold certain religious 
tenets, and endeavours to accon?plish the renunciation and extinc¬ 
tion of those tenets bj forcible means: exclusion from power is 
entirely negative in its operation—it only declares that those who 
hold certain opinions shall not fill certain situations ; but it ac- 
Icnowledges men to be perfectly free to hold those opinions. 
Persecution compels men m adopt a prescribed faith, or to suffer 
the loss of liberty, property, or even life : exclusion from power 
prescribes no faith j it allows men to think and believe as they 
..Ithout mcjlestation'or interference. Persecution requires 
men to worship God in one and iri no other w'ay: exclusion from 
power neither commands nor forbids any rngde of divine worship 
—it leaves the business of religion, whore it ought to be left, to 
every man's judgment and conscience. Persecution proceeds from 
a bigoted and sanguinary spirit of intolerance : exclusion from 
power is founded in the natural and rational principle of self-pro¬ 
tection and self-preservation, equally applicable to nations and to 
individuals. History informs us of the mischievous and fatal 
effects of the one, and proves the expediency and necessity of the 
other. In support of these assertions, we appeal to the sufferings 
of protestants in every country of Europe where popery has been 
predominant, to the dangers to which our protestant establishment 
was exposed under the two last kings of the House of Stuart, aiid 


dual, is tlic object 
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to the internal peace and entire freedom from all .religious feuds 
and animosities, which this kingdom has enjoyed since the devo¬ 
lution. 

It is a maxim of every ci^^l government, even where a moderate 
degree of freedom prevails, that assurance of fidelity should be 
given by every person previous to his admission into any office or 
situation of authority or trust. Those who;«have had the most 
experience in the management of public affairs, acknowledge the 
inefficacy of laws, when a^iJtninistered by persons hostile to the 
spirit in which they were fra%ied and upon this principle ncf 
provisions, which could*Ije devised for the security of the protest- 
ant religion, would be sufficient, if Papists possessed any considera¬ 
ble share in the government of this country. Even Mr. Hume, 

% 

* As tlio authority of ^fr. Fox may have weifjhf vvith some of the present 
advocates for the popish claims, I heg leave to transcribe the following passage 
from his “ History of the eaily part of the Reign of James the Second 

“ Rut the incfRcacy of mere laws in favor of the subjects, in the case of the 
administration of them falling into the hands of persons hostile to the spirit in 
which they bad been proved, had been so fatiiliy evinced by the general history of 
England, cvcr‘<incc flic grant of the Great Gliarter, and nioie especially by the 
transactions of the preceding reign, that the Parliament justly deemed their work 
ineoniplefe, unless the Duke of York were c.rj/ufW fro» the succeSajuu'UJthe 
(’rown. A liill, therefore, for the purpose of excluding that Pri^e, was pro. 
posed, aiifi passed the ol’Coiumoas (i(i79) : but, beiog vij;orou$ly resisted 

by the Court, by tlic Clniroh, and by tbe Torie^ was lost in the.House of Lyrds. 
The restrictions offered by the King to l)e put upon a popish successor, are sup¬ 
posed to have been aniuMg tlie most powerful of those means to which he W’ai 

* 

indebted for h« succevs,, ' , 

“ The dispute was no longer, whether or not the dangers resulting from Jamcifs 
jueccssion were real, and sneli as ought to be guarded against by parliamentary 
provisions; but whether the exidusion, or restrictions, furnished the most safe 
and eligible mode of compassing the object which both sides pretended to have 
in view. The argument upon this state of the question is clearly, forcibly, and,. I 
tliuik, convincingly, stated by Kapin, who exposes, very ably, the extreme folly of 
trusting to measures, without consiUeratiuii of tlic nicu who are to execute 
tlHJii.” Page SG. 




wJiose partialitj^ to the House of Stuart is as well known as his 
indifFerence to all religious tenets, acknowledges that James II. was 
deficient in “ a due regard and affection to the religion and con¬ 
stitution of his country j” and when^his was wanting,” says the 
historian, “every excellency which he possesspd became dajigerous 
and pernicious to his kingdoms.’" And what was the mode 
which King James adopted to subvert the religion and constitution 
of his country ? Was it not by endeavouring to remove all religious 
tests respecting the admission of pers(^s into offices of power and 
confidence.? And is not that the vt-ry object at which Papists arc 
aiming at this present day .? Is it not astonishing that such attempts 
should find supporters and advocates among tliosc who affect to be 
the warmest admirers of the glorious Revolution, and to be in the 
strongest degree attached to t|',c Constitution, as it was then 
.established ? Can this, admiration and attachment be reconciled 


with an anx:ous desire to repeal and abrogate those very regulations 
and guards, which our ancestors, in tlicir caution and wisdom, 
provided for the stability and permanence of our civil and eccle¬ 
siastical cstablishmcntt..? -Statutes, which Judge Blackstone calls 
the bulwarks of tht' constitution, and says, that they were enacted 
to prevent crude innovations in religion ami government, and to 
seg'i.ildished Church against perils from non-conformists 
of all (leno}};Linations, among whom lie particularly mentions Papists. 
I lament that time will not permit me to r-rul to you the tv.'O 
Declarations of King James tlie Second, because they contain the 


very arguments for the repeal of the tcst-Iaws now urged by the 
friends of the popish claims; but I will quote part of a letter 
written in ]()87 by Pensionary Fagel, to Mr. Stewart, by command 
of the Prince and Prince...', of Orange, as lllu.jtrativc of the princi¬ 
ples which placed them upon the throne of England, and as putting 
the question in its true light: this is its plain and simple lan- 


guage. 


“ Their liighnc.sses could by no means agree to the 


repeal of the Test, and those otlicr penal laws that tended to the 


security of the Protestant religion, since the Roman Catholics 


Hist. ol England, V. viii. p. 29o. Ed. 1763. 
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receive no other prejudices from these than their being excluded 
from parliament, and public employments j and that by them the 
Protestant religion was slieltered from all the designs of the Roman 
Catholics against it, or aga\pst the public safety; that neither the 
Test nor those otlrer laws could be said to carry any severity in 
tliem against tlic Roman Catholics upon account of their con¬ 
sciences, being only provisions qualifying men to be members of 
parliament, or to be capable of bearing olfice, by which they must 
declare before God «Mid <nej^, that they wore for the Protestant ^ 
religion: so that, indeed^ all tins amounted to no more titan a securing 
the Protestant religion from any prejudice it might receive from 
the Roman Catholics. Morf; than this their Highnesses have 
thought, and do still think, it %ught not to be asked or expected 
from them, since by that means the Roman Catholics and theil* 
posterity woukl be for ever secured in their persons or estates, or 
in the exercise of their religion; and they thought the Roman 
Catholics ought to be satisfied with that, and not disturb the quiet 
of the kingdom under pretence tliat.they were shut out of parlia¬ 
ment and employments ; and because those laws, whereon the 
security of the Protestant religion chicHy consisted, were* not re- 
pealed, by \\hich they might be put into a cofldition to overturn it. 
.... 'riu'ir Highnesses were convinced in their con?ciciices tlul"- 
both the Prf)testant religion and the safety of the nation would be 
exposed to most certain dangers, if either the 'Pests, or those other 
penal laws, of wliich he had made freejUGnt mention, should be 
repealed; ^therefore they could not concur with his Majesty m 
those matters ; for they believed they should have much to answer 
to God, if the consideration of any present ailvantage should induce 
them to consent to things which they believed would not only be 
very dangerous, but prejudicial to the Protestant religion . . . that 
since the matter that was then in luind related not to the making 
of new laws, but to tlie total abrogation of those already made both 
by King and Parliament, their Highnesses did not see how it couIcU 
be expected of .them, tliat tlioy should consent to such an abrogai 
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don, to Hvhich they had so just an arersion, as being a thing that 
was contrary to ztl the laws and customs of all Christian States, 
whether Protestants or Papists, who admitted none to a share in 
the Government, or public employment, but those who professed 
tlie public and established Religion, and endeavoured to secure it 
against all attempts whatsoever.” ‘ , 

It is declared in one of the 39 Articles, that the King is Head of 
our Church without being subject to any Foreign Power ; and it is 
expressly said that the Bishop of Romij^has no jurisdiction within 
fliese realms.* On the contrary. Papists assert, that the Pope is 
.Supreme Head of the whole Christian,Church, and that alle¬ 
giance is due to him from every individual member, in all spiritual 
matters. ^ This direct opposition to one of the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of the Ecclesiastical part oft our Constitution, is alone suffi¬ 
cient to justify the exclusion of Papists from all situations of 
authority. They acknowledge indeed that obedience in civil 
matters is due to the King. But cases must arise in which civil 
and religious duties will clash; and he knows but little of the 
influence of the Popish Religion over the minds of its votaries, 
who doubts which of these duties would be sacrificed to the other. 
Moreover, the most subtle casuistry cannot always discriminate 
betvKfica-tamporal and spiritual things; and in truth, the concerns 
of this life jiot unfrequently partake*of both characters. 

^The firm adherence of the Papists to tlic §piritual jurisdiction 
of the Pope in this realm, has lately been manifested in a strong 
and singular manner. When the Popish question was brought 
forward in Parliament in tlie year IKOH, it was proposed in both 
Houses, as it were in concert and by authority, that the King 
should have a negative upon the appointment of Popish Bishops 
in Ireland. But though this was represented by the most power¬ 
ful and most zealous advocates of the Popish cause, as an indis¬ 
pensable condition of granting the Papists any farther political pri- 

' Kcojict'? Hist, of England, Vol. iii. p. 466. 

' Art. i7. 
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vileges, yet it was positively and peremptorily refused by tbe 
Popish Bishops themselves, m the name of tfie whole Catholic 
body, upon the .ground of its violating the rights of their Sove^ 
reign Pontiff; although tlu^Pope has not the uncontrolled power 
of appointing the Bishops in any kingdom of Europe, and the 
consent of the Protestanf King of England is necessary for the 
advancement of any person to the Popish See of Quebec. Is it to 
be believed that Papists would be true and faithful subjects, if 
invested with power, to t’Ae sovereign of these kingdoms, when 
they deny him even a negative upon the appointment to bishoJP.'' 
rics within his own *djjnilnions ? It is well known that Popish. 
Bishops have great influence with their Clergy j and that the 
Popish Clergy have great influence with their congregations; and 
yet it is required that this influence should flow from a foreign 
source, through channels over wliich the civil and ecclcsiasticak 
Head of these Kingdoms is to have no control, no check, no inter¬ 
ference. Can it be safe to place men in authority under the King, 
who are thus attached to a foreign power, and that foreign power 
at this moment under absolute subjection to the most inveterate 
enemy of this country ? It would be an instance of the grossest 

kind of that acknowledged absurdity, Imperlum in Imperio. It 

« 

would be to give the Pope a compk?te command over -Tiinds 
and consciences of men, who Vould owe an unreser^^ and undi¬ 
vided allegiance to :jnother master. Let it not however be imagi¬ 
ned, that I think this veto would be an effectual preservative 
against the dangers to be apprehended from the admission of 
Papists to an equal participation of power with Protestants. I 
mention it solely for the purpose of drawing from it this inference* 
which appears to me deserving of most serious consideration, 
namely, that no credit is due to the assertion, that the Papists of 
the present day are different from the Papists of former times. Is 
it to be supposed that Papists have renounced any of the discrimi¬ 
nating and exceptionable Doctrines of the Church of Rome, when 
we see them bo pertinaciously adhering to its forms and discipline, 
at a moment when they are soliciting fresh favors and privileges, 
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and upon a point, too, which has been conceded in other countries, 
and even in one of our own foreign possessions ? Can any instance 
be conceived, wliieli should more strongly indicate an unconcllia-. 
ting temper, or more distinctly mark jihe improbability of their 
acquiescence in any terms of adequate security, which many of 
their advocates acknow ledge necessary ,to be substituted instead 
of the existing Laws, but which have never yet been specilically 
stated ? 

Nor are other proofs ^'anting that tfh? doctrines and principles 
cl Papists have undergone no alteration. In a book' published by 
authority for the use of the fitudents af^IVIaynooth College, the 
Infallibility of the Romish Church, which in fact comf)rehcnds all 
its other Doctrines, is repeatedly and unequivocally maintained j 
and the Work concludes widi rJieso remarkable words, itaque 
maximo in pretio il'iid"Concilium ('rrklcutinum scilicet) habere 
debent omnos Clerici, cum ratione Dogmatum sit veluti omnium 
pr^ecedentium Synodorum compendium, et ratione Disciplinae 
merito dici possit Mannr.le Sacerdotum, vel omnium qui Sacerdotlo 
sunt initiandi. Those, therefon;, who are at this day educated for 
tlie Popish priesthood in this kingdom, are not instructeil in any 
new system of theology and morals, purged of all the old obnoxi- 
ous'-ks.v.,tiyj' but they .arc taught to set the highest value upon the 
Dec rees of,,,the Council of i'rent, which, besides asserting the 
former errors and corruptions of Popery, are,-kuown to be in the 
highest degree hostile tij Protestant;. And in tiie Catechism 
taught in the same College, sujjpoited as it is by our Protestant 
Government, it is expressly asserted, that there Is no salvation out 
of the pale oi t!ie Romish Church. In a late publication of Mr. 
Plowden, called The Case Stated.,” it is opeedy avow'od that the 
very, same tenets are m.untained by the Papksts ot these days, 
which were held by their brethren of foi'mer times. He expressly 
says, “ If any one pretend to Insinu.ite, that the modern Roman 
CathoUcs differ in one iota from their ancestors, he either deceives 


‘ Tractutus lie Erclc.sia Cluii-'i, 
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himself, or he wislies to deceive others : Sempjpr cadem is more 
emphatically descriptive of our Religion, than of our Jurispru¬ 
dence.” The titular Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Troy, in his 
Letter published but a few^yoars sincej, says that “ the Religious 
Opinions of Romafi Catholics being unchangeable, are applicable 
to all times j” and that the decisions of General Councils are of 
infallible authority, and absolutely binding upon Roman Catho¬ 
lics, as rules of faith and conduct. And ho particularly quotes 
with marked approbation the fourth Lateran Council, the decrees of 
which enjoin the utter extirpation of Heretics (that is, of all Christians 
differing from tlie Chwch of Rome) and the dethronement of 
Heretical Sovereigns ; and tl^py declare tliat all cnigagements en¬ 
tered into with Heretics, thoug^ sanctioned by oath, arc nullities 
in tliemselves. 

It seems wonderful, that with tl;e avowal of these principles 
before their eyes, and with the certain knowledge of a variety of 
facts and events which have taken place in Ireland, in the last 
twenty years, in exact conformity with these principles, any per¬ 
sons should imagine, that the grant pf the claims now niado w'ould 
conciliate the Papists, and make those contented and loyal who 
w'ould otherwise be turbulent and seditious. The demands of 
1793 were made under the same pro*niscs peaceable bena’^ur 
and zealous exertion in the defence of thedr country^against the 
common enemy ; arM also with an assurance, that if they should 
be granted, the Papists would apply for no farther indulgence. 
All those demands w'cre then granted; and what was the conse¬ 
quence ? TJie Papists having thus acquired adjiitional strength, ai^d 
having, as they supposed, lulled the government into security by 
their promises and professions, formed new conspiracies, prepared 
tor open rebellion, and invited the French to their assistance, for 
the purpose of accomplishingtheir real objects, Separation from Great 
Britain, and Roman Catholic Ascendancy. Let it be remembered, 
that the concessions in 1793 were far more extensive in their ope¬ 
ration, and therefore more likely to cause general satisfaction and 
to excite gratitude among the Papists at large, than the grant of, 
the claims now urged would be, the advantage of which must 
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necessarily be cort^||ed to a of the richer and higher orders. 
The eagerness with which these claims are pressed, plainly proves 
the anxiety of the Papists to obtain political power; and the readi¬ 
ness with which all ranks have concurred in petitions for privileges 
in which by far the greater number can have no personal interest, 
shows, how easily the whole body is put "into motion by' those who 
have influence with them. 

f 

Since, then, Religious Toleration is frilly and completely enjoyed 
by the Papists; since every concessjpii \)f a. civil nature has been 
made to them consistent with Public Security; and Since the 
grant of the demands now urged would endanger our Protestant 
Establishment, without giving full s. tisfaction to the Papists them¬ 
selves; there seems most abundaij* reason for rejecting the present 
claims of the Papists. To engage in disputes merely political with 
warmth and party zeal, is highly unbecoming the office of a Cler¬ 
gyman ; ^but the Catholic Question, as has already been observed, 
partakes of a religious, as well as of a political, nature. It derives 
indeed its whole importance from its connexion with the safety of 
the Established Church. It is obviously to the advantage of our 
opponents to keep out of sight all religious considerations; and 
they do not fail to represent as illiberal and irrelevant every refer¬ 
ence to the unscriptdial doctrines of^ Popery, and even to the for¬ 
mer tyranny' and usurpations of the Church of Rome. But 
surely it is incumbent upon the ministers of the established Church, 
while Papists and their advocates are making every exertion in 
tliolr power for the attainment of tlieir purpose, to explain and 
defend the. grounds of our separation from the Church of Rome, 
and to c-ill to recollection those evils—the invariable consequences 
of its power—which a long tranquillity has nearly effaced from 
public remembrance—especially too when we arc told by Papists 
themselves, that Popery remains the same it ever was, and is abso¬ 
lutely incapable of any change. If we have Popish Legislators, 
must? ’expect Popish I^aws. If the King has Popish advisers, 
he win unquestionably receive Popish advice. If therefore wc 
dread the re-establishment of Popery; if wc feel an attachment 
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to the cause of Protestantism; if we value the ^tinuance of those 
civil a d religious blessings which this country nas now enjoyed for 
more than a century; if we believe that the doctrines of ourChurch 
arc perfectly consonant to “t^e faith once delivered to the Saints,” we 
are bound by every principle of interest and conscience, to contend 
against the removal of tht>se barriers, which our ancestors erected 
to protect the establishment of Protestantism, and to ^uard against 
the return of Popery- Lampuing the continuance of errors M'hich 
sprang up when « gr^s d.’.rki^css covered the nations,” and grat^. _ 
ful for the labors of ,our reformers, who pierced the veil and 
restored tlie light of the gospel to this highly-favored kingdom, 
let us, my Reverend Brethren, imitate their zeal in disseminating 
knowledge, their firmness in f^pporting truth ; and under the 
influence of genuine Christian charity, a mark of the true church 
of Christ, let no personal animosity mingfe with the exposure of 
false doctrines, the censure of dangerous principles, or the fear of 
future evils. But “ instant in season” let us endeavour to make 
the apprehensions, which the claims of the Roman Catholics have 
unhappily created, instrumental in healing those divisions among 
Protestants which are our great reproach. Thus shall we evince 
ourselves.faithful ministers of our pure and tolerant chutfch, and 
watchful servants of the Great Shepherd of the scattered fl^k, 
who will, in his own good time, gather into his heavdTfly fold, all, 
who have siiu^rely* and diligently sought the path which he 
has opened to Eternal Life. 
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Dear Sir, 


My Inquiry 'into the consequences of 
neglecting to give the Prayer-Book with the Bible,’’ having 
excited a host of adversaries, *vho have assailed in 
every possible way, and with every possible \\;(;apon, it is 
necessary that I should attempt a vindication (d that In-^ 
quiry, lest silence should be construed into an inability to 
answer. But that which chiefly induces me to remain for 
the present on the field of controversy, is,the honor of com¬ 
bating so* distinguished a champion as yourself. The 
second Letter, with which you have lately honored me, 
contains every thing in the shaj^e of ar<..i^iouc)it, which has 
been advanced by the united efforts of my other adver¬ 
saries, whether in tlie form of Speeches, Letters, Prefaces, 
or Reviews; and contains it unmixed with extraneous 
matter, which serves only to divert the reader from the 
^ subject of discussion, and to confound where it cannof 
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confute^'aj Indeed one of my adversaries, whose situation 
it would especially befit, to practise the benevolence which 
we are ordained to preach, has not only departed from the 
subject of inquiry, and thus left it precisely where he 
found it, but has substituted for argumert a mass of per¬ 
sonal invective, w^hich it w^ould be no less degrading to 
notice, than it was disgraceful to advance. And I am sure 
you will agree with me in the opinion, tliat when an author 
.jhreathes nothing but the spirit, which the Gospel w^as in¬ 
tended to ^subdue, he will hardly contribute to the diffusion 
of the precepts, which the Gospel was intended to convey. 
However extensively we may disperse the letter of it, yet 
if our own example is at variance witli its sph'it, \vc defeat 
by our actions what we recommend by our words. Th ^ 
gentleness of its divine Author, atid the mild conduct of 
the Apostles, form a striking contrast with the impetuosity 
thus displayed by advocates for the Bible Society: and 
impartial observers will suspect, that men who violate the 
laws of decorum, arc pleading, not lor piety, but for 
power. 

so much the more advantage does your own pam¬ 
phlet appear, wlicn contrasted vdtii publications like these. 
It is true, that t!ic “ amiable spirit,’' which I commended 
in your first Letter, is less perceptible iu your second. But 
you every-wLcre preserve the character and the language 
of a gentleman ; vou have never departed from your sub¬ 
ject to compensate, by personality, the deficiency of argu' 
nient; ycui have staled w'iih precision the propositions* 
which you intend to combat, and to that statement you 
have adhered. For this reason, no less than for the 
reasons before assigned, I select your pamphlet, as that 
which, above all others, is inLillcd to regard ; so much so 
indeed, that an answer to your pamphlet is an answer to 
fill the I'csL I mean, as far .as argument is concerned : for 
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I -would not offer so great an affront to the respectable 
writer, whom I am now addressing, as to introduce iilto this 
Letter a reply to objections of any other description. In¬ 
deed, the public at large can feel no interest in personal 
abuse from an zChgry author: and with respect to myself, 

I trust, that my character is too well established, to make , 
it necessary for my own sake, to notice the effusions of 
spleen or malice. But »such effusions cannot fail to lower 
the authors themmilves in^the opinion of impartial judgos ' 
and, if malice is accompanied with an affectation of pka^ 
sanityy it cannot fail'to excite disgust in every man, whose 
taste is not corrupt, or whose judgment is not perverted. 
But to proceed, without fmrher preface, to your own Let¬ 
ter, which is ctf a very different description. 

The propositions, which you undertake to combat, you 
have stated in the following words, in the second page of 
your Letter.' 

“ First, that the Bible Society produces a disregard of 
the Liturgy. 

“ Secondly, that its foreign operations have been mis¬ 
stated and exaggerated. And, • ^ 

“ Thirdly, that its real dbjects are of a politi^d, and not 
a religious nature,” 

These three propositions being quite distinct, it is of no 
consequence in what order they are examined. And as 
the two last require at present very little examination ja 
comparison with the first, and are really unconnected with 
the decision of the main* question, which was agitated in 
my Inquiry, it will be more convenient to dispose of these 
two propositions, before wc enter on the first, which will, 
then become the principal subject of examination. 


See Page I GO. No. I. 


I 
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‘ The second proposition, which relates entirely to the 
Joretgn departmciit, can have no influence on the decision 
of a question, which was wholly confined to operations at 
home. For this reason, though I. ventured to deny that 
the Society’s exertions in foreign countries were intitled to 
^hat high applause, which was bestowed by its advocates, 
I did not argue from that denial, on the subject then 
before me, but conceded for the ’snkc of argument, and 
argued from that concession.’ 'Wlietlier the proposition 
therefore is maintainable or not, the inference which T de- 
duced from tin; neglect of the Prayer Book, in tlie home 
distribution, will remain iinalteretl. But having once ad¬ 
vanced the proposition, tJiou^ii incidentally, and not in 
proof of any thing Ikcn depending, I thought if my duty, 
as soon as 1 was able, to produce the evidence, on which it 
was founded. And, that this evidence is now produced, 
affords me the more satisfaction, as I find from your 
second Letter,' that the d^lay, tlioiigli really unavoidable, 
was become a subject of complaint. Being now in pos- 
sessii'ii of that evidence, you must be fully convinced, that 
the proposition I advanccu, is perfectly true. You are not 
ignorant ctf the splendid descriptions, whicit the advocate:: 
of your Society have repeatedly made of its niiinerou': 
translations into foreign languages ; translations indeed so 
numerous, as to excite llie reeolleetion of the miraculous 
Pentecost, wiieii the Apostles were gihed vitli the power 
of preaclhng to every man in Ills own language. Compare 
these splendid descriptions, enmpare even your own state¬ 
ment in your hf't Letter,’ wiili the facts, which 1 have 


‘ Sep the pariigr.ipli, I No. I. Ijcginiiing Tsitli the word., 
“But siucp iL is ol ;i<) to Uic Incjuii v noXL' Lpiuic 

* r.igp ItJT. No. 1. 

') ' r.ivp Nu, I. 
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proved by indisputable evidence, and then answer, whether 
the operations of your Society abroad have not been great¬ 
ly exaggerated. They have indeed been exaggerated in 
such a manner, as to exceed the belief of any man, who 
had not before him the evidence which I have produced. 
For I have proved, tlwt your Society, according to the last 
printed documents, on which alone those splendid descrip-’^ 
tions could have been founded, //af/ not translated even the 
four Gospels ititu, any oyc language^ into rvhich they had 
not been before tran^Ialcd. I have proved even, that th*ey 
had not done it of so» much as tieo Gospels. I have proved 
also, from the same autlv)rity, that your Society had not 
•printed so much as one entij!;e Gospel, in any one language, 
into which the Scriptures, or portions of the Scriptures, 
had not been translated, either before the existence of 
the Society, or independently of its assistance. /\nd even 
with respect to new editions of existing translations, I 
have shown that the want of them w'as by no means 
such as tlie advocates of your Society have pretended.' 

'Jlie third proposition, which you undertake to combat, 
namely, iliat your Society’s “ ri^al objects are of a* political 
and not of a religious nature it is iiTit my business to de¬ 
fend ; ior it is a proposition w’hich I have never advanced, 
thougii you introduce it as one of my allegations/ Your 
ascribing to me the j)osili(jn, that the real objects of the So¬ 
ciety arc not of a- religious nature, is the more extraordinary, 
as the very reason, which 1 have as;>igiicd, wdiy the mCm- 

‘ See t.Iie ’.vDik lately piiMisliecl, unJer the ti;le, “A ITi-jtury ei' the 
J’ransl.itio'is, wliieli Itave Seen niacie ot the St i i])Uire';, liomtheear- 
lie^t t>i the presont Age, thioii^houi I'hiu'jie, A'.i.i, and 

^\nieiica.” 

^ rar,e ISO. No. T. 
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hers of your Society overlook domestic danger, is, that 
they are animated by religious zeaU' I will quote the 
whole passage : ‘ “ There is nothing, which so prevents 
men from seeing the danger of an object, as, when in the 
pursuit of that object they are animated by religious zeal. 
^ With the prospect of extending the universal Church, men 
find it difficult to contract their views within the limits of a 
single church. With the prospect of promulgating the 
^Gospel to distant regions^ wher^ its light had never shone, 
they view, through a glass inverted, the danger at home. 
And to the danger thus diminished, they are ready to close 
their eyes, if the removal of that, danger obscures the glory 
T)f the prospect.” With a knowledge of this passage, how 
could you declare to the public, that I represented the ob¬ 
jects of your Society as being not of a religious nature ? You 
should consider that there are thousands attached to the 
Bible Society, who will read your letter without reading niy 
reply, who will take therefore my opinions from your state¬ 
ment of them, and openly Censure me for sentiments, v/hich 
1 have never entertained. Hence the various charges which 
haye been laid at my dqor by men, who got their intelli¬ 
gence at second hand. I am n(;t surprised at many perver¬ 
sions, which have been made of my opinions : I am not sur¬ 
prised, that they who judge of me from the various misrC' 
presentations, to which I have been exposed, should convert, 
for instance, the danger which I really apprehend from the 
emission of the Prayer Booh\ into a supposed apprehension 
of danger from the distribution of the Bible. But I really 
am surprised, that so respectable a writer as Mr. Vansittarr, 
should lend his aid in the diffusion of unfounded allega¬ 
tions ; that neither justice nor mercy to an opponent, 
assayed on all sides, should have suggested the propriety of 


* Inquirf, p. 13^. No. I. 
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lextreme circumspection, before he ventured to cha^e that 
’^opponent >yith asserting what must oqualiy affect the 
members of the Society, and equally excite the indignation 
of them all. 

Having admitted in general terms, that the Society was 
animated by religious <zcal, I did not conceal the opinion,^ 
that other objects were occasionally associated with that 
religious zeal. It provi^-les, 1 said, “ for temporal, as well 
as spiritual wantsii.* ' Bu^ 1 did not e.rchide, as your posi¬ 
tion implies, tlie pri^vision for spiritual wants. I did not 
ascribe to arii/ man, and much less to tlie whole bodi/y the 
mercenary motive of seeking merehf the promotion of 
private interest. If this wer^ my opinion, I should hardly 
have explained the inattention to domestic danger, as arising 
from a zeal for religion. I therefore positively defi^ the 
position wliich you ascribe to me : 1 deny the having said, 
or the having meant, tliat the real objects of your Society 
were 7iol of a religious nature, 'fhe question, whether 
motives of private interest do lult sometijnes operate as well 

motives of religion, in inducing men to join your Stjciety, 
is quite distinct from that jiteneri^l poMiiun, which exclijjJ*'^ 
religious motives alio^cHwr; Vviiich Excludes them not 
from one only, but from ei’e)i/ member of the Society. I 
asserted notliing more, than a partial association of 
temporal objects^ which you liave thought proper to con¬ 
vert into a total eaefusioa e/ reunions objrcfs. And though 
you represent that asseriicui as a ptihcipal subj-’ct of the 
Inquiry, it was introtluccd oiil\ ineicK-natlly in the f^diuv.i.ng 
manner. The principal subject, namely, the danger; of 
neglecting tlte IVayer Book, was fmisluxl with the eighth 
section. The ninth and last section related to a change in 
the constitution of your Society, which would remove every 


' P*ige 151. No. 1. 
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cbjecdgn which I had made to it; but apprdiending, that 
the temporal, as well avS spiritual advantages, derived from 
the operalloiis at home, would present an obstacle in the 
way of such a change, I stated what, in my opinion, those 
advantages were. You deny indeed, that the Society really 
^ has the advantages, which I ascribe to it, and accompany 
that denial with such strong indications of personal displea¬ 
sure, tliat I cannot pass it over in silence. 

. , I stated three ways, in which yc^ur Sochr y provides for tem¬ 
poral wants, namely,^ it gives ponrr to the Dissenter, 
larlUflo the Churchman,and inlcrcst^.o thePoIitician.’’ That 
the Dissenters should elerive poirrr from a Society, which 
bring'sihemto act with Cihurclniv'u otisuch a principle, as sur¬ 
renders what disl'ntpidsJu's the Chun h,is ainatlertooobvious 
to require illustration. No ma.n siinlv can doubt, that 
there is such a thing ns .nVy.ve; ijilord, 'and that the 
more this iiitcrCvSt is couried, tlie more pov'eind it will be. 
That Churchmen, who promote the Bible Society, thereby 
obtain popuhn ifij, while tTioy wlio venture to oppose it are 
loaded with ev' ry species of abuse, can siirelv, alter the late 
etiPiits, require no demcvislratiun. Atid that the politician 
promotes his }ufcrc<l by joining the i^ibie Society, must be 
likewise obvious to ewry ir.nn, v.hci has the least knowledge 
of the worltl. Bet ya' are (.iiejab’d widi tliis observation, 
as if I iiieant to apj;Iy it to yourself. Kanv the interest, ol 
W'liich I was sp('al'lj!g, is such as you cannot rer/;//. But if 
you were meinl)cr for n couuiij^ in which a large proportion 
of the voters were iy'isscuL ] \our .d for the Bible 
S<jcit'tY would C'eriainlv have i:v.tired \ou for the next 


general election, a'e.iii.'.t any candidate' who had o posed 
the Soci'-'ty. ]5ut tltough you would derh'e this temporal 
aIvantage, T sliould not thereon,' denv, tint you were 
actuated bv J'eligious motives. Nor have I denied it of amy 
man. I can easily see, when, tempo! al advantages axye 
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obtained: but I can never see, whether they .are exclusively 
or conjointly the inotivesto action: and therefore, though I 
asserted the eahtence of those advantages, I never argued 
from them to motives, which must be left to every man*s 
own conscience. 'Why therefore should you be so dis¬ 
pleased ? You even accompany the denial of those advan¬ 
tages, with the observation, “ which, however, I am sorry to 
say is not the case.” If’you are mrv}f it is not the case, 
you must rejoice ^.n finding that it/>. Yet you are sp 
angry as to say, that l,have Jiere had recourse, to “ not 
only one of tlie most ht/gar, but one of the most danger¬ 
ous arts of controversy.” ^sTow tlie character of vulgarity 
is coarseness, which sun'Iy d'jcs not apply to my remark. 
It was rather keen, than blunt ; and tjuit it has touched a 
tender point, is clear from the ii'rilation, which it has pro¬ 
duced. 'I’he da/igcr of my remark consists, I find, in its 
capability of being “ retorted xcith effect.** You say that 
“ temporal, as well as spiritual wants, may be provided for 
by the profession of a distingiiisfied zeal for the interest of 
the Church.” But surely you must know, that in the 
present instance, it caniKJt be “ rn'toricdjidth effectJ* For 
if I had been then actuated by the desire of rccgiiimcnding 
my.self to high ecclesiastical honors, I should have taken the 
side, which was chosen by my opponents. But I have 
obtained v'iiat depends on no man, the satisfaction of 
Iiaving acted f rom'the suggestions of duhj ; whether I am 
mistaken or not, 1 have acted from nty own conviction, 
which alone is the rule of an hoiu’st man ; and I would not 
exchange this satisfaction for the reflections arising from a 
contrary ctuiduct, though it were rewartlcd with rank, 
popularity, and power. 

Let us now proceed to that, which constitutes the main 
subject of iny Inquiry, the Consequences oj neglecting to 
^givc the Prayer Book xeith the Bible.^ As we are still ^ 
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variance on this important subject, and there is no prospect 
of our coining to an agreement, while the preliminaries 
themselves remain unsettled, I must first examine, whether 
you have formed a correct opinion on the hind of impor¬ 
tance which I attach to the Prayer Book. For if your 
^premises are inaccurate, the same inaccuracy will attend 
your conclusions. I will quote therefore the following 
passage from the sixth page of your .second letter (p. 
,162. No. I.) which cbniains/^a stateinent of the send* 
ments, which you ascribe to me, respecting the Bible and 
Prayer Book. “ Such a claim of Equality with the Bible, 
the venerable and holy meiii' who compiled our Liturgy, 
would have disclaimed witl?^ horror. I'here is no point, 
on which they more firmly insist, than upon the complete 
and absolute surficiency of the Scriptures, in matters of 
faith :■ this indeed is the very basis of the reformation ; 
while the authority of the Church in points of doctrine is 
no less avowedly the foundation of Popery. The danger 
of the perversion of Scripture, on which you so much in- 
sisf, is the very argument used by the Papists in defence 
of the denial of the Bible to the Laity. And indeed to 
such a length do you carry your argument, that I know 
not what answer you could give to a Catholic doctor, who 
should justify the practice of his Church by your autho¬ 
rity.** 

Now by process similar to that which you have here 
adopted, 1 would undertake to confute any proposition in 
Euclid. I have only to substitute the word equal for une¬ 
qual, and the business is done. For instance, if I set out 
with the position, that the interior angle of a triangle is 
equal 1o, instead of less than, the opposite exterior angle, 

I shall deduce tlie inference, that the three angles of a 
triangle are more than two right angles. In like manner, 
you set off with the no less groundless position, that I put- 
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in for the Prayer Book ‘‘a claim of eqmlitij with the 
Bible:” and in like manner you come to a conclusion 
similar to that, which relates to the triangle. It is no won¬ 
der, that you appear to have answered my objections, if 
you place them ii) a falsd light: for there is no argument 
whatever, which may not, by suitable alterations^ be ren¬ 
dered capable of confutation. That I claim for the:Prayer 
Book an equality with the Bible, is an assertion, made not 
only authority, but I'r^directcontradiction to repeated 

declarations in that very book, which you profess to 
If “ without the Bible the Liturgy has no support^' as I 
declared at p. 115 5 if the vjilidity of its doctrines depends 
on their being “ correctly deriyed from the Bible,” and the 
Bible is “ the miy foundation of religious truth,” as I de¬ 
clared at p. 126, have 1 not reason to* complain, that you 
should represent me as claiming for the Prayer Book an 
equality with the Bible ? I have called indeed the Prayer 
Book a proper con,panion for the Bible,’ and have accord¬ 
ingly urged their joint distribution. But does this imply 
an equality between the n ? As well might a subject sup¬ 
pose himself equal to his sovereign, because he was admit¬ 
ted into company with hig sovereign.* Nor can I dis¬ 
cover in the two pages, to which you refer, namely, p. 110 
and 121, the smallest fcundaiion for v'hat you have been 
pleased to say of me in the passage above quoted. The 
latter of those two places contains the sentiments of 
Bishop Bef eridge on the importance of the Litlirgy, to 
which you must object, if vou object at all. And in the 
former place, though I argued against Chillingworth’s 
“ notion of generalised Protestantism, which admits of no 
reference to particular Creed,” 1 argued not, as you 
contend, in the spirit of Popery^ but on the very principles. 


’ Page 1( 0. N'l. I. 
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which were maintained by our Reformer's. For if our Re¬ 
formers had been of opinion, that there was no necessity 
for Liturgy and Articles, they woiild^ not have comimsed 
our Liturgy and Articles. Whether they acted rightly 
in so doing, is a question, on wliich 1 hope we arc not at 
issue. And if we are not, )'ou cannot consistently appeal 
to our Reformers for the pur[x)sc of overturning n\y argu¬ 
ments. I plead for tlie be ;ok, which our Reformers com¬ 
posed, and urge its distrihation on the primiples on 
\vhich they reconiniended its (icccptatwe. I urge the dis¬ 
tribution of it, not as being with the Ih'ble, but as 


being in cmfonnily witli tlie Bible, 
the same : and consequently, it there 
soiling, there was Popery in ifivirs. 


Our Reformers did 
is I’opery in mjj rca- 
'I’he interence to be 


deduced from your'reasoning, I leave to be made by your¬ 


self. 


But you suppose, that my objecti^Jii to Chillingworth 
may be rendered nugatory by an appeal lo the Homilies, 
from which you quote two long passages to prove (what I 
never doubted) the sulliciency ot Scri})ture to salvation, 

and then triumphantly ask, “ Could tlie men, by whom 

* 

such passagCvS as tl.ese were written, have foreseen, tliat in 
the Chul'ch, which they founded, it would be considered 
as an olTciice to distribute the Bible unaccompanied by any 
human work ? Could they, humble as they were pious, 
have been supposed to claim, on behalf of their own wri¬ 
tings, an equality with those Scriptures, by which they 
v.TiT guided, and for which some of them laid down their 
lives. Yet this claim of equality is all, which the members 
of the Bible Society, who belong to the Church of England, 
deny.” Here I beg leave lo ask in my turn, whether 
the objection, which I made :o Chillingxvorih, implied an 
objection to any thing contained in the Homilies. I had 
asserted in the Address to the Senate, that Churchmen 
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sljouid distribute both Bible and Prayer Book. In your 
first letter, which was published as an ans^^cr to th^t^ Ad¬ 
dress, you quoted Chilliiigworth for the position, that the 
Bible onh/ is the religion of the Protestant. But did I 
deny this position in thiil “Inquiry,” which your second 
letter is intended to confute ? Certainly not. On the con¬ 
trary, 1 said explicitly, “ Equally true is the general propo¬ 
sition, that the Bible only is the religion of the Brotes^ 
taut.” ‘ You qu^te therefore from the Homilies to prove 
what was previously admitted. It was the application of 
that position, not the, "[losition itsclj] which I contested. I 
argued against the conclusion deduced from that position ; 
I denied, that, because the !(JibIe only was the religion of 
the Protestant, it was a necessary-consequence, that the 
Bible only should be distributed by the Protestant. And 
if this conclusion was not intended to be deduced, for what 
purpose did you appeal to Chilliiigworth 1 If my argument 
for tlie join! distribution of Bible and Prayer Book is to 
be confuted by his position, that the Bible onlty is the reli¬ 
gion of the Protestant, that position must be extended to 
the act of distribution^ or it is no contradiction of what I 
asserted. Either therefore, you quotecHChillingworth with¬ 
out any meaning, which I cannot suppose, or yoiT^nust have 
quoted him for the purpose of defending the practice of your 
Society, the distribution of the Bible alone. And that this 
was really your object is manifest from the question which 
you have •again asked in the passage last quoted^ whether 
our Reformers could “ have foreseen that in the Church, 
which they founded, it would be considered as an offence 
“ to distribute the Bible unaccompanied with any human 
workV' Now to say nothing of the word o^cnce^ which 


* Page 106, No. I. 
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serves only to place my argument in an odious light,* the 
question itself, wiiicli is asked in opposition to my at^u- 
jnent, is sufficient evidence, that you me^t ta 'vindicate the 
distribution of the Bible alone. You endeavour indeed to 
justify your opposition by repeating what I have already 
confuted, that when I contend for the joint distribution of 
Bible ainf . Prayer Book, I place them on a footing of 
equality, and you add, that “ this claim of equality^ is all, 
which the members of the Bible Societj, who belong to 
the Church of England, deny.*'' Now if this is all that 
you deny, what reason was there fur your two letters to 
me ? What occasion was there for all the declamation 
against me, which has been made at your auxiliary meetings? 
Both in the Address and in the Inquiry, the equality which 
you deny, was not o’ldy never asserted, but openly and 
explicitly disnvnu'cd. 

Under such circumstances, I think that common justice 
requires an acknowledgment on the part of my adversaries, 
that they have been guilty of a wanton attack. The plea 
of equaliiq, which is urged in vindication of it, is so ob¬ 
viously devoid of foundation, that no man could have 
resorted to it, excepe in a case of desperation. But I per¬ 
ceive, rliat (lie advocates for the Bible Society, when they 
are driven from a ])ost, which they regarded as impregna¬ 
ble, take refuge in a position which they had represented 
as untenable. They conjure up the spirit of our Reform¬ 
ers to bear testimony to the oflbnce of urging thn distribu¬ 
tion of the Bible in company with a human work, and then 


‘ I asserted that Churclinien did not do their duty, if they neglected 
to give the Prayer with tlie Bible, The offence which was taken, 
w^as taken by the aMcentes of your Society, in consequence of my 
urging the just distribution. 
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api^teal to experience, to prove that they do not impede the 
distribution of this human work. Now if it is Popery.tc 
oijcci to the distribution of the Bible alone, a genuine 
Protestant must regard it as an cjxellcncc in your Society, 
that it promotes the dislritoution of the Bible alone. He 
must value it for this vcr.y reason, that it lias 710 tendency 
to associate “divine perfection with human frailly.’',^*:pWith 
what consistency therefore can any man, who had con- 
dtanned me for tl-^ distribution of the Prayer 

Book in company with the Bible, now vindicate the Society* 
on the ground, that ir^* tendency is the reverse of that 
which I ascribed to it ? 

But I will not quarrel with^my adversaries on the score 
of consistency, if they at length admit, that I was right in 
contending for the joint distribution oP Bible and Prayer 
Book. And this they ynusl admit, if they now assert, in 
defence of the Society, that it h.as 7 \ot a tendency to pro¬ 
duce a neglect of the Jaturgy. On the other hand, you 
will say, if I was right in the principle, I was wrong in the 
appheation of it. Voii contend, and my other adversaries 


at present do the same*, that experience is aj^ninst'me \ 
that the practical arc aj variance wfth my speculative 
conclusions. If such is really tlie case, I must acTTnit, that 


my principal objection to your Society w'ill be 1 ‘einovcd. 


I objected to it on the very ground of its havinp- a tendency 
to bring the Liturgy into neglect; and foi- tliis very reason 
I instituted inquiry into the cowscijuences of such ilcglcct. * 
When 1 applied the principle to your Society, I not only 
thought that the arguments w’hich I used would warrant the 


application, but that those arguments were corroborated by 
matter ci fact. Nor do I perceive, that you have attempted 
do invalidate either my reasoning on this si^ject, or the Ex¬ 
amples, to which 1 appealed in confirmation of it. It is true 
that you have likewise appealed to a /r/c/, which you cousi- 
VoL. 1. No. IL ' * 2 B 



der as alone sufficient to disprove the tendency, which I as¬ 
cribe to your Society; and that I may do justice to your 
statement, I will give it in your own w^ds. But'I must 
previously observe, that in combating my position respect¬ 
ing the tendency of your ScUciety, vou have exhibited 
another instance of that unfairness, of which I haitfe had 
occa^i to complain mote than once already. Whoever 
undertakes to confulc a proposition should strictly adhere 
to the terma of the proposition ; i'or if he subsdtlites other 
terms, which have a dillcrent import, it censes to be the 
proposition which he professes to'coiifutc. In the seventh 
section of the Inquiry, which w’as devoted to this subject, I 
particularly used the wwd ??e^'’/tT/.IsaId,p. 137.No.I. “Shall 
we recommend it therefore to Churchmen to become mem¬ 
bers of a Society,' which not only has a tendency to bring 
the Liturgy into neglect, but which already, as we know 
by experience, produces that ejj'eeL^' Again in the same 
page 1 said, “ And what arc those general eflects but to 
bring into the buHvark of the cst;iblished church 

In w hat manner this neglect operated 1 had previously ex¬ 
plained in p. Nic 1. “ as diminishing the J'reqnency of its 
distribution ” And the verv liileof the pamphlet was an 
Inquiry"'into the consequences of ncgtccliyig to give the 
Prayer Book with the Bible. l?*ut for the word neglect 
you have substituted the word disregard and hence 
the leading proposition, which you propose to confute, and 
which- is the first of the three above stated, runs thus, 
“ That the Bible Society produces a disregard of the 
Liturgy.’' Now a man may neglect the distribution of 
the Liturgy, without having an absolute disregard for it: 
he may 7ieglect that distribution for want of knowing the 
c^sequences c#that neglect. To such persons, and to 
^suth persons onhf, could 1 be supposed to address myself, 
when I explained those consequences: for men Who have 
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an, absolute dmegard for the laturgy, would be mdveed 
by a consideration of those consequences to persevei^ i^‘ 
the neglect, of^phich I complained. Requesting, there¬ 
fore, that your words may be properly corrected, I will now 
state your fact, as^you ha*'e given it in p. 1 bl. No. 1. “Of 
the ^rdisregard to the Liturgy, which you suppose to have 
been produced by the Bible Society, if real, tlie R(|^rts of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge must bear 
conclusive evidence. We^ shall in that case find, that, 
during the growth of the Bible vSociety, the demand fof 
Prayer Books for distribution has been gradually lessening. 
But what is the fact r The number of Prayer Books 
delivered by the Society for^ promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge to its nlembers, (ui an average of the three years 
immediately previous to the instil ution o^ th.e Bible Society, 
(viz. 1802-3-4) w'as 13,421); tlie average of tlie last^ three 
years was 19,813, being an increase of nearly one half.” 
jVs this fact has not only been copied by another of my 
adversaries, who produces it with the triumph of a victor 
already trampling on his iocg but iias rt'ally made some 
impression on the mind.', of ni.-n, wlae Invve discernment as 
well as zeal, it is inliilc'd to jxuliv'uLiv attention. d'he 
question to be e.xamincd is, not whether the fic1*/Avc(/' be 
true, but whether itf dispraves the tcndoicii, which I ascribe 
to your Society. I will take for granted that vour average 
is correct; that the distributinu of tliO JTayer Book at 
Bartlett’s Buildings has increased, and increased -in that* 
proportion which you have stated. But the increase of 
distribution by one Society is f)ej-jectly compatible with the 
tendency to its diminuiion by another Society. I will illus¬ 
trate this by ail example w'ith which you are well acquainted.* 
The Exports from this country to the Coi0nenl of Kur9f^^ 
during the three years which Jhllourd the Berlin and 
Milan £)ccrees, amoimted to more than sia fj/Jive millions. 
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whereas during the three preceding years, these Exports 
amounted to less than JiJiff-jour millions. But I think no 
Statesman would conclude from this circiifisiance, that the 
Berlin aiul Milan Decrees have no tendency to diminish the 
exports of this country even ter tlie Continent of Europe, 
You would hardly argue in thi;;: case as you do of the 
Bible^ociety, and say, “ If the Berlin and Milan Decrees 
have a tendency to diminish llie trade with the Continent, 
the Reports of the Inspector ^reiiera],^Jaid annually before 
the House of Commons, must hear decisive evidence. We 
shall in that case ilnd, that during^ jhe continuance of these 
decrees, the Exports to the ^iontinent have been gradually 
lessening. But what is ih^Q fact ^ I'he average of the 
three years whicli fjllowed those decrees, has exceeded by 
nearly one foiirth the average c;!’ tlie thnv' preceding 
year§.” You younself must admit that such reasoning 
would be fallacious. If you express ) ourself m general 
terms, without a rehrence to any particular object, you 
will still more clearly pC'reive the lallacy of your reason¬ 
ing. Substitute A. and B. for line tuo Societies, and the 
argument will stand tlius. A. increases its rnothni in one 
direction : therefore B. has, no tendency to move in an 
oppo.dltf directioJi. Here you S'ee at once that the premises 
and the inference havt' no connexion. What then be¬ 
comes of yoiir argument, and where is the use of your 
fact^ the mighty j'uCt, which is supposed to have laid my 
whole-cdiflce in ruins. J did not a:-sert, lhat*the teiidenm^ 
of your Society to occasion a neglect of the Liturgy; 
would produce tlie same elfect at Bartklda Building^ 
On the contrary, the very circmtislance, that the Liturg: 
was neglected by tlie former, w(xdd suggest the necessity 
of increased at^nrion to it by the latter. Well then (you 
will say) if the desired dlect is only produced, it follows 
that no harm is done. If the motion of A. does but in- 
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crease sufficiently to cqunteract the tendency of B. the 
apprehended evil is prevented. True; but the argunj^nt 
then implies ih.i'^c.rislcncc of the tendency. And should 
not every Churchman prefer a Society, which has 716 such 
tendency ? Is it not better be /?rc from defect, than to 
have one, however capable of remedy And how advan¬ 
tageously docs the Society for promoting ChrIstian|Know- 
ledge appear from your very argument, which represents 
this Society,‘not <Txily as from the defect, of which 
I complain, but as oorrecting that def'ect in the other 
Society ? • 

But however true it may be, that the distribution of 
Prayer Books at Bartlett’s Bsildings has increased in the 
proportion of nearly three to two, this is not the onhf pro¬ 
portion which we must take into the estimate, in order to 
judge of the tendency of your Society. If, as 1 contend, 
it is the duty of Churclimcn to distribute both Bible and 
Prayer Book, the defect, of which 1 complain, can be 
remedied only by such an incretisc in the distribution of 
the Prayer Book, as shall be projiortioiied to the increase 
in the distribution of the IVibJr; ^)f ilic Bible, name'Iy, as 
distributed among Churchmen. And an increase, according 
to thl'i proportion,^ the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge has at present not the Jticans of effecting.* 
We distributed last year more than twenty thousand 
Prayer Books^ bur then we distributed more tlian twenty 
thousand Bildc’s and Testamerus. Yc ur Society, ac’cording* 
to the last Summary Account, distrilnUuui above a hundred 


' TJic' common ',!ibscriptir,u tlic Society for promoting 

Chnsli.in Kaowlixipre is oiic 'ininci: ibe conimOii ilojicitioti ul .uimis- 
sinn is trvo iitiiiien.'i. But when CluirchuKn coatJfibute to the Bible 

o 

Society, their generosity e.'tteiids to benef.ictioiis of ten, uvcnly, thirty# 
foity, and hfty guineas. 
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thousand Bibles and Testaments in the same year. AnH if 
only two thirds of them \ve^ English and Welsh, and only 
one half of that number were given to CUtirchmen, at least 
thirty thousand Churchmen were provided last year with a 
Bible or Testament, not one of wfhich was provided by either 
Society with a Prayer Book. Fol our Society has Been 
hither*^ unable to do more for the distribution of the Litur¬ 
gy, than keep pace with its orev? kicreased distribution of the 
^Bible and I’estamcnt. That tlTc Prayef Book therefore is 
neglected, and in a manner which k ought not to be, by 
Churchtuen, appears from actual ca 'pcriencc. 

But I can state ‘•ajact^ wliick bears still more strongly on 
the present subject. There' is no place where the effects 
of your Society are more likely to have been felt, than the 
printing oflico at Cambridge, which has been particularly 
emploijed by your Society. The records, therefore, of our 
printing office afford the best criterion of judging of its 
effects. Ill the ciL!,hl years which have elapsed since the for- 
mation of your Society to the beginning of the present year, 
the number of Bibles and 'restaments printed at our office 
have‘amounted to 5^31,800 : the number of Bibles and Tes¬ 
taments printed in the eight p*.reeding years, namely, from 
1796 to isos inclusive, amounted to,201,000. The in¬ 
crease therefore in Bibles and Tcstanienis has been in the 
proportion of more than five to two. But has the number 
of Prayer Books increased in the same proportion, or has 
'it incie'ased at all? Quite the contrary. The number of 
Prayer Books printed at our office in the eight years which 
hivfc followed the formation of your Society has amounted 
only to 140,900; whereas the number of Prayer Books 
printed at our office during the eight years which immediate¬ 
ly preceded ih^ formation of your Society, amounted to 
161,7.50. Here is not only a proportional, but an ahsohite 
"decrease in the number of Prayer Books: a decrease ef 
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more than tmerity thousand since the formation of your 
Society, compared with the sapieperiod prece*ding it. Nor 
must I omit to mention, that ^ 1802 and 1803, no Prayer 
Books were printed at our office,, the 161,750 having been 
printed in the su' years fro Ax 1796 to the end of 1801. Sp 
much fairer was the opening for the printing of Prayer 
Books in the eight foiloxving years : and surely years 
afford a very fair trial. TJxere is also another circumstance 
which must not b». forgottc^i. Though the number has 

«• 

decreased in the Iasi eight ycars^ it had been previously oif 
the increase. In the four years ending with 1795, the 
number of Prayer Books pryited at our office was 101,500; 
in the four years ending withal799, the number was 116, 
750 ; and in the four years ending with 1801, the number 
was 133,000, which is nearly as many have been printed 
in double that time since the formation of your Society. 
Whether wc judge therefore of its tendency by argument 
or by fact, the inference is in my favor.* 

* Mr. Simeon, who has addressed me in a tone of defiance not usual 
among gentlemen, except in repelling a gni''') pcisonal attack, says, 
page e, that my “ argument is altogetlftr foun^led (ui an assumption 
of a fact ns true, which, if inquireS into, will prove Jhlsd:’' iliis fact, as 
he himself states (p. ;5),from a jjassage of my Inquiry is, “ the practice 
of neglecting to give the Prayer Book with the Bible on which he 
says, no one but myself “ has had tlie hardihood to affiim the existence 
of such a fact, and much less to assume it without a shadow of truth.’* 
At p. 10, aft^r a*long disscitation about Calvinism, he returns to the 
charge, and quoting a passage from my Inquiry, where hi;. Society is 
des,ciibcd as one “ wliich not only has a tendi'ncij to bring the Liturgy 
into neglect, butalrcady,as we know by expcrience,y)? odiu cs th.it clFect,’* 
he immeJivatoly adds, ‘‘ The reader is requested to take cq^ cial notice 
of these words : for on your prooj of thii. a^smdon I am content to rest 
the‘(uhole question ."—Now when a Society, hyits very constitution, 
excludes the disiribution of the faturgy, we should suppose, that to a 
common understanding no proof wouhl he iKuntcd that such a Society 
bad at least a tendency ” to bring the Liturgy inl<j neglect.” Ajld 
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But before I conclude the examination of facls^ which 
have been represented as fatal to my whole Inquiry, I must 
notice one of a did'erent description, though produced by 
another opponent, lest any thing, which bears the name of 
fact, should be considered as valkl for want of notice. It is 
not the result of calculation^ nor ©f the actual distribution 
of the jPraycr Book, but is designed as the foundation of 
an argument to disprove the tendency in questio'n. At New 
York, it seems, there Is a Bible Society/' and a Bible and 
Traycr Book Socichj : both of t]icse.Societies have applied 
for assistance to your Society in London, and both of them 
have received assistance j whciii^e it has been inferred, that 


tlr-it bUrh n Sncioly, in its cctrporrile rapacity, docsi neglect to give the 
Prayer Book 'vith the Ihhhs mnst (ithcr lie IruPy or the Society is not 
what it prctrihis to he, a St-ciciy for the disirilnition of the Bible atone- 
Where tlien was the hanUhooily as Mr. Simepa is ])leascd to call it, of 
affirming, tli.it sncli neglect esj^ted ? Where wa., the absurdity of iu- 
fjuiring into the con.scfjueiicc.s' of that neglect f But if Mr. Simeon 
really wantedy?/c/.s to prove tlio tendency in question, the Inquiry itself 
contained facts of this description: for every instance, in which the dis¬ 
tribution of llie Bible alone, or iihout the Prayer Book, is vindicated, is 
an instance of :i fact, wliich corroborates th.it tendency. What are ilie 
numberless examples ofsibjcclion to the position, thatChurchmen should 
^islribui'* hrtni Bible and Prayer Book, but so many proofs ofa tendency 
toivard a netjdeet of the Prayer Honk ? Mr. Sinieou’s appeal to the iu- 
cre.ised distribution of the Prayer Book at Bartlett’s Buildings, I have 
already shown to be perfectly irrelevant to the tendency of his oxen So¬ 
ciety. But my appeal to the Printing office at Cambridge, whicli has 
been devoted to the service of the Bible Society, e^]liblts a/«<;/, wliich is 
peifectl) m point. It is not the distributional Bartlett’s Buildings, but 
the number printed at Cambiidge, wiiicli .iffords the true criterion for 
judging of the effects of his Society. And as Mr. Simeon (p.-fl) 
dares''* me to ihe production of a proof, and is “ content to rest the 
whole question” upon it, I hope he will he satisfied with tlie FACT, 
the injcontiovcrtiblc FACT, that since the Institution of his Society, 
the noniber of Prayer Books piintcd at Cambridge is more than 
•TWENTY THOUSAND lc^s, than the number which was printed 
there during the same period,^;rcT7o«i’ to the formation of his Society. 
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iSie British and Foreign Bible Society, even in its corporate 
capacity, docs not discourage the Prayer Book. But when 
all the circumstances are known, this capital fact will appear 
in a very diffenmt light. To the New York Bible Society 
the sum of 100k has b{^cn voted; the same sum has been 
voted to each of the following Societies : the Connecticut, 
the Massachusets, the Now Jersey, the Charleston, the 
Maine,and the Geoi'gia Bible Societies, and to the Philadel¬ 
phia Bible»Soci.'*Ty, 2001.''^ Here I shall not inquire into J;hc 
wisdom of sending money out of this country to supply the 
citizens of tlie Uniteil States, who arc no loss able to sub^ 
scribe for the piircliase of •Bibles, than the auxiliary Socie¬ 
ties at home: but shall ren?ark only the dislinotion which 

? j 

was made between the Bible Societies and the Bible and 

% 


Brayer Boob Society. This Society petitioned like the rest 
for inoneij^ and declared, that “ any grant of money would 
be faithfully appropriated to the purchase and distribution 
of .Bibles only.”* But did your Society to vote 

money, as A\'as desired, and was done to the Bible Societies 
ill the United States ? Did your Society trust to the decla¬ 
ration, that no part of the graat .should be employed on 
Prayer Books ? No ! You'voted indeed the Xi'O^h of lOOjg^ 
but you voted it iii Bible.s and Testaments.’ I do not say, 
that the caution here observed, and the exception here 
made, were inconsistent with the principle, on which your 


Society is founded. Ihit the example should not be quoted 
as an instance of regard for the Prayer Book. 


‘ See tiie :iccoiint of the siims voted, in tlie fifi.h, sivlli, ."ind seventh 
Reports. WluiL additional buni,s were voted last )c,ir, I c.innot say ; I 
judge only from documents already piinted. 

* See ilie letter of I'Jishop Moore, tlie President of this Society, 
printed in the seventh Report. App. p. Id. 

' ^ Seventh Report, App. p. Idk 
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Having considered the facts which have been alleged Xjd 
disprove the tendency in question, I will now consider the 
arguments which you produce for the same purpose.* 
Instead of leading to a disregard of the Liturgy, I have 
no doubt, that among Churchmen^the Bible Society tends 
to recommend and endear it. It is, r’think, impossible to 
engage seriously in the concern;* of the Society, without 
imbibing some portion of the spirit by which it is actuated, 
and. without acquiring a deeper eense of'the inestimable 
value of the Scriptures, and of their, practical and personal 
importance to ourselves. We cannot ^be earnest in recom¬ 
mending the Bible to others, wKhout applying it to our 
own hearts; and we cannot do' so without becoming better 
Churchmen, because better Christians and better men.” 

I perfectly agree with you in the opinion, tliat a man cannot 
“ engage seriously in the concerns of the Society without 
imbibing some portion of the spirit, by which it is actuated 
but that the spirit of a Society, which constitutionally 
excludes the Liturgy, should have a tendency in its favor, 
appears to me a perfect paradox. If you become “ better 
Churchmen, because better Christians and belter men,” 

e t 

what will the Dissenters say, who arc members of your 
Society, and who feel its benign inllucnce fithout becoming 
Churchmen ? Is not their Christianity improved by the 
Bible Society as well as your oxen? And if it is, might we 


not expect, according to your reasoning both here and else¬ 
where/ some indications of a favorable disposition toward 


the Liturgy, among the dissenting members of your society? 


Might we not expect, as the great body of Dissenters 


belong to it, some favorable change in the course of eight 


* Page 171-, No. I. where you solcinnly say “ I deny your minor.” 

* Yon say, page UiV, No. 1. diey must learn to respect what they 
Vnow to be held in veiicration by men whom they e.steem. 
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years ? Might we not expect that the number of Dissetltei^ 
would have diminished si^ce the formation of tJie Bibl^. 
Society? But is this the fact? Is it not notorious, that 
since that period the number of Dissenters has very mat^ 
rially increased ? Is it rA)t therefore absurd, to talk of the 
Bible Society as having a tendency in favor of the Liturgy ? 
Is it not absurd to suppose that a Society, founded on the 
exclaskm of the Liturgy, should have a tendency to piro^ 
mote it ? , % % 

M 

Another argunientj which you produce, is merely an 
argumentiim ad invklkwu I do not question the sincerity 
of your professions, when you express yqur regard for the 
Liturgy of the established cJiurch : but if, as advocate of a 
Society, which in its corporate capacity excludes the distrL 
bution oi the Prayer Book, you have recourse to reasoning, 
which 1 think injurious to the church, I may be permitted, 
with every feeling of jtjersinial^rcspect, to state my objec- 
tions. I have contended in general terms^ that your 
Society does not make such pit)vision for the distribution of 
the Prayer Book, as Churchmen ought to make: but I have 
introduced no personal reiUr^rk'^ on this subject, arid conse¬ 
quently there is no need ol personal defence. But you 
really endeavour to place me in an odious light, by con¬ 
founding general objections with personal imputations: and 
because there arc respectable prelates, who are members]of 
a Society which I disapprove, you arc disposed to insinuate, 
that I anf thus guilty of individual affront. With* equal and 
indeed greatpr justice might I contend, that as the great 
majority of our Prelates have 7 iot joined your Society, every 
argument which you use in favor of it, is an imputation 
upon them. You say at p. 173, No. I. “ The friends of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, who trust in the discre¬ 
tion of the Prelates who support it, and conclude that an 
, institution sanctioned by their authority cannot be injurious 
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to the church, &e.” What answer therefore could you' 
consistently make, if I should vsay in similar language, 
“ The adversaries of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, who trust in the discretion of the prelates, 
who refuse to support it, and conclude that an institution, 
nut sanctioned by their autliority, mhif be injurious to the 
church, &c.” But such pcTsonal considerations have no 
concern with the general question. "And as you may fairly 
vindicate yonr Society without oihbice to tViosc, Wvho have 
rcfised their assent, I may fairly stale lUy objections, with¬ 
out olfence to those, who have tlleir assent. Indeed, 

when the welfare of tlic cstabllsht'd churcli is concerned, I 
should very ill discharge my duty as Professor of Divinity, 
if rcvspcct for any individual, however good or great, 
could deter me from declaring the danger which I really 


appreheild. On this occasion, however, you have availed 
yourself of a privilege, which the advocates of the Ijibic 
Society particularly claim, tliat of altering the terms, which 
are used by their opjiouents. On this occasion the substi¬ 
tution of d}src'j;ard’* for “neglect/^ of which I have 
already complained, is of singular advantage. No Prelate 
can be justly olfended with the'supposition, that he does 
not perceive the consequences of neglecting to give the 
Prayer Book. W'itli the Bible : it is tlie supposition only of 
an ovei'si^Jit, frojn which the wisest of ineti are not exempt. 
And 1 have reason to bv-lieve that one of those respectable 
Prelates, whom you nanu' at p. 1. who, like \ ourself, 

is a Vice-President of vour Society, v'asoileiuled \sith the 
supposition, since Ik applied to Ikirtlett’s Buildings, very 
soon after the publication 01* my Inquiry, for not less than 
txeo thousand Prayer Books, to be disiriljiited in company 
with the Bible. But change only the tenns, and say that 
f ae^foe to the Prelates, who are members of your Society, 
an actual disregard for the Tdturgy, and you furnish them 
at once, if they judge from your statements, with cause of 
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ofi'cnce.’ This may answer the purpose of exciting indigo 
nation against the 'person of )our aclvei'sai'y ; but'^it would 
be more candiJ, as well as more to the purpose, if you 
confuted his arguments. 


Tdiat a Society, which constitutionally excludes the dis¬ 
tribution of the Liturgy, has no tendency to occasion a 
7ieglect of that distribution, is a proposition, which really 
involves a contradiction. Indeed your second letter, 
thougli it, professes to di'^prove that tendency, serves only 
to confirm it. You still vindicate the practice of distribu¬ 
ting the Bible alone,, though every instance of such vindi¬ 
cation is a facl^ which p^tn-^es the truth of niy assertion. 
You appt'al fu the Naval an*l Military Bible Society, which 
likewlsv? distributes only Bibles, to jusfily tlic same restrict¬ 
ed distribution on the part of your* own Society: and as 
far as wwarguhicnlum adven rundiam extends, 1 cannot deny, 
that from this appeal you d''rivc p:irticular advantage. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is Pi'esiilent of that Society, 
and the Bisliop of l.ondou i?i one of the Vice Presidents, 
Neither of tie. se distingui:fhed Prela.tcs has honored your 
Society with his name aiul j).ilnonage : hut by introducing 
them as presidin;'; o\,r anvllier Socic^, which confines its 
distribution to tlie Bibh*, you claim them as [)roinoters at 
least of tile principle^ on whicli your Society is founded. 
Now the Naval euid Military l^ible Society commenced in 
1780, at a time and under circumstances, when tlie conse¬ 
quence's ftf neglecting to give also the Ih'ayer Book were 
not so apj)areiu as tliey arc at present. And I have no 
doubt, that, if an institution were to l)e now formed for 
supplying the army and navy* with Bibles, it would be 
made an indi-'pensabic condition by both of those dis- 


* In die p.iite to whicli I have icl'enrd, you say “ The same gratui¬ 
tous snppo'/iiion of cLue^ard to die Litu’-gy, ^cc. 
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tjngulshed Prelafes, that. tj^e Pi;ayer Book should be distri¬ 
buted as well as the Bible. Indeed no reason can be as- 
agned, why our soldiers and sailors, who belong to the 
established church, should be left unprovided with the 
Prayer Book. The opinion of Governnveiit on this*sub¬ 
ject has been lately shown in a very 'conspicuous manner : 
for in the month of March last, the Admiralty impressed, 
as it is termed, fifteen hundred pouiuU, which will be con¬ 
tinued annually, to the ChaplaiiuGeneral,' for the purpose 
of procuring books, including Prayer -Books with Bibles, 
from the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.* 
And you yourself have afforded a very cogent argument 
for the distribution of the Prayer Book among our soldiers, 
by reminding me, that in the time of Cromwell, “ it was 
a fanatical army which overt u rued both die altar and the 
throne,'* 

Another mode of defending the principle, oil which 
your Society is founeltd, consists in the contemplation of 
that 'happif state, which it ivS calciilati’d to jn'oduco when 
we shall “be so rei'ined from all parry prejudices 
and interested views, so tsoftenetl by the spirit of charity 
and mutual conciliation, and so “Ctmtrolled by agreement in 
the leading principles, and zeal for tlic general interests of 
Christianity, that no sect or persuasion should be tempted 
to make religion subservient to secular views, or to employ 
political power to the prejudice of others.’l^* You arc 

* The grntuilons dibtiil)Ul!on to llic Navy lias cfist this Society 
during the last seven years S3()N, 

^ Page 173. No. I. 

^ P. 175. No. I. In a sinjilar strain, says Mr. Lancaster, “ Above all 
things,.giducation ouglit not to be subservient to the propagation of the 
peculiar tenets of any acet. Pcyonct the number of that iccl it be 
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.manifestly pleading for a i^epe^^of the I’est Act, to wh^l; 

I declared in the Inquiry, Ithat the progress of your Society' 
would ultimately lead. You again tli(*refore emtfirm my 
positions by your attempts to confute them. You even 
add, a few lines after* the jjassage just quoted, that yott 
‘‘ believe the Bible Society to have a strong tendency to 
produce such a state of things,” as you had been just 
d^cribing. And you (^onclude by saying, “ In this wayit 
7nay become a^means removing the Test Act.” You 
deny indeed, that it can become so in any oiJicr way : but 
if your Society prodifces the I'Dcct, it is hardly worth our 
while to dispute about 

Indeed your last Lctier, confirmr., almost in every par¬ 
ticular, the truth of what f asserted in the Inquiry, I therfc 
said,' in reference to tlie co-operatioft of Churchmen with 
Dissenters, in the Bible Society, “ While it provides against 
contingent evil, it creates a present one ; in the hope of 
preventing political mischief, it undermines the established 


comes undue infiio'nce, lU.o tl'e strung Ui’>vli'g aJ' uutugo of the ioeakd^ 
fndeeil tlie .‘•Hciei} i;:e L.u'c.li.'ri. in S}'sreni are founded on 
the .s(i 7 )ie princ/pfe, ;is J riiliy r-plahied tlie finulh section of tlse 
Inquiry. Ami even loer mr't'.ths bejore tliiil Tmjuiryaivas published, 
ihe Committee tor piciroting the i.iinc.islrinn iSy.stem published a 
lelterudi.he,i.ed to th*' hJcuih' .s it iheljiiiidi and F'lrcign Bible Society, 
in which they Miy they “ ihi 1 tMnridvnt that tliey arc addressing per¬ 
sons, who can f ully apjircH itt* thi'vahie of tfihrls, wliich are solely 
directed to adruneetnenl (if fhu'W raws Jur ivlildi the I^ihtc Society 
was instiiiUcd.” And in ]). l', tliey add, “ /Xccording to the practice 
of the Bible Sriciety, in ilisiribiiling the s.icied text without note or 
comment, so lias evei been the jiractice of Mr, Jjancaster.” This 
letter is dated September, fSll, and i%signed by Mr. Joseph Fox, and 
other principal members of tlie Laneastri ui C<aiimittee. The resem¬ 
blance thtrrefore cannot h.ive been supsesfrd by my Inquiry, which 
was published in the lolh.w'iv^ n’cntli of jannaiy. 
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religion; without receiving the^.smallest compensation, it 
surrenders the interest of the church, by bringing Church¬ 
men and Dissenters to act upon a common principle, which 
excludes what is cssc/ilial to the Church.” Let any man 
compare this sentence with what you have replied in your 
last Letter, and determine whether ^my apprehensions are 
ungrounded, ^"oii represent tiic Lible Society, as an in¬ 
stitution “ in wliich the Churcliin:;n aiul IjLsenter meet to 
lai/ aside th.eir j)ivjudic<.s ' yu;: dec,crib* it i\'^ “a plan 
founded on the surrendt-r ol and jU pi-ejiullces.”* Here 
let me ask, tchose “ancient prejuuitvjs” are thus surren¬ 
dered in your Society. It cannot l)e tlie prejudices of the 
Disse?dcrs ; tt)r thaj surrender iiotJsirg. d’hose “ ancient 
prejudices,” therefore, as you call them, must be the 
ancient prejudices <d ( ’hurrhi!.('ii ; they inuot be the ancient 
prejudices hi ia\or of tlie Lilirr^’ij ; and///oo prejudices 
really are suiTondeivd ; but it is a sui r. jidu' of the Esta¬ 
blished Church. Can yo.u wander, therejor(', ilial a Profes¬ 
sor of Divinity sliouKl Oriic,' lo .Socie(\.' 

* Piice ISl. N'). I, 


"* I will here qnok' :i lioni the Ihiii^Ii I?evuv-, ,\r). IX', 

p. 4'1'7.) because you coauJer it (p. .is “oii-* ('{’ utir .ihlest peiuv 
dical works.” .Spe.ikiii"-ol tlie Metliodisrs, llu'\\ i irer sa;; “’i'hey 
may be assured ih.iC iIk ir ])roi’e^,ed uu irlinicut io I’v' ju h’c'j'lcs^ to 
the fjiih. and litur<q'y oi our Church, would ri le.alt’ he MiihLient to 
unite .ill otiicr 1)1 .seniors, however iiu'ojv isten' i'l ('ilier rc'pis Is, in a 
common cause, for llieii destrncthin. And liave tla-y u.u! the In¬ 
structive page ot I'listoM ■' If they hair, lhe\ I'niy suicly derive a 
lesson from the past conduct ol’the sectaric s, vrldi wlu'ru th.ey are 
now connected, when possessed <il j'owei aiul .lutliority. The indi¬ 
viduals are ch.ingcd, hut the spirit oi the M'cis is the same. Into the 
particulars of iliat conduct we wall not nniv enter. Let ihoni, liow^- 
ever, he diligently incpiired into, and scrioudy icHectcd upon, b) those. 
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• But my objections, it s^ms,--are to bp ovGrruie4 by 
menaces. You say/ The voice of the public is novf^itk 
the Church: it may, by a pertinacious resistance to reason¬ 
able expectations, be turned against her.** And a few, 
lines afterwards, pu add • “ I’he cause of the Church may 
likewise suffer, in no iiKonsiderable degree, from ill-judging 
advocates. If her alleged defenders insist on arguments 


to whom we ftre thus offering a friendly admonition. Let them b*. 
ware of their new associatt'Sj^of whom they are at this lime, in a great 
degree, the dupes and instnuments, and of whom tliey may possibly 
become the victims.” From tlij,s passage you will see, that even the 
British Review, when the Bible .SVx'^-^y is not immediately under con¬ 
sideration, entertains tlie same general scntinients as were advanced 
in the Iiniuiry. Indeed tiic vliter evpiesses lilivsclf in terms, which I 
should not have ventured to use. For lie adds: “We have a scrupu¬ 
lous and tender regaid ior the disicnliug cunwieiu’Ci auel the highest 
respecc for tlie character and conduct of many enlightened Dissenters. 
But we liave no respect or l egar J whatever for what may he called the 
c/is.rnfing tliat is, ior those v/ho make a cloak of roligioq,. to 

cover tliclr private pur[.'oses, and f'> obtain for themselves the power 
and iniliience of a parly. And v.r have the utmost contempt for 
tliose pcis;)ns, 7101 vIjm dattty' anti encourage what they 

rai'i [)(’]ie\e (li’ they ,ire ]ione,si men) to '*I)C dangerous error, 
and who c('adebcend to purchase b\ dupery and hypoensy the re¬ 
wards oi’p'piihi!ity.”’ At ]>. t Isl, tite same wliter says, again 
speaking ol tlie Methodists: “in pursuance of this system they have 
becvune Oonnecled with tlie body of leal Protestant Dissenters, the far 
greater part )f v.djom- ;ne aetn.ited by a spirit oi'decided hostility to 
tin- EstahllslK^ (^tncl 1 ; and 111 whose minds, if tliere exist afiv senti-’ 
men;,, as strong as hostility to the Chu’.cli, i As contempt for those 
with w'liom fliey are thus as'oeiated.” These pass.iges are the more 
reniaikable, as being co,nraiued in a Review, conducted indeed by 
Churchmen, but by Churciinien wdio are jealous fiiends of the Bible 
Society. - 
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* P. ITS, No. 1. 
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^ y^ugnant to the com| ^4 feelings .of ipa^^4f ^ 

th?^they can only be support^ by-luting the clearest ^4, 


'th?^they can only be support^ by-toting the clearest ^4 
Amplest subjects, as the most intricate apd perplexed,! the 
jiMicuIc, which must attach itselr to such argum.ents^ hpw- 
")6ver,ingeniously maintained, canhot fail,in,a certain degree, 
,tp\t|er,reflected on the ChWch.** .‘Now, whether.I am an. 
iU^m^ing advbcatc, whether I am only an allege^ defender, 
xvhether my arguments are repugnant to common'^nsey 
whether 1 reflect honor, or tring onlj rid^cuk ph the^ 
Chpreh, are questions, which 1 shall leave to the decisipn 
tif tfiepublic, though not without expressing my obligations' 
• for .your proposal of them, But the “ pertinacious resisU 
dnee to reasonable expectations^^ which you say will turn 
the voice of the public against the Church itself, is a matter 
of serious concern to us all. If these ‘‘ reasonable expec¬ 
tations,’* meant only the expectations, that beneficed clergy¬ 
men should reside on their livings, (to which you had in¬ 
cidentally alluded in the preceding page) I should readily 
aiilRit, that suck an expedtation was a reasonable one; and 


I should admit if, not merely, because I myself have nothing 
but a sinecure rectory,attached to my Professorship ; but 
as'the tl^'eat is introduced in a Letter, designed to combat 
olpections to your Society^ as it is followed by strong per¬ 
sonal Illusions to the author of those objections, and followed 
even by a reference to the pamphlet, which you profess to 


answer,’ it not only may^ut must be applied to those very 
objections. It is my “ pertinacious resistailce” to the 
claims of your Society, which gives offence. But however 
reasonable” those claims may appear to its advocates, and 
however dangerous it may be to dispute them, yet, as nei¬ 
ther argument nor fact has hitherto established their vali- 


* You refer expressly to my Inquiry. 
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sKould.t^t bdjteitfh by additional 

dhpn, .' ’ ^ ^ ^ ) 

Afti6 * though you contendecl in your foftrier t^tA“ 
for the distribution of the 6ible alone; though even to diei^id ‘ 


Ldtlei*, you pl^d'for those who.** 
homf to the habitations of the poor and igridjj^ni: that 
alone, which is daily read in the Church/ as alon& ehiiT'i' 
taining the words of everlasting life,**'yet as'the Pi^yeV’ 
libok is also •’read' in the dhurch, and constitutes a 
greater^part bf Divin6 Service, the friends of the Biibfe^ 
Society seem lately to have discovered that I was rifg*^/m-. 
contending for the distribution, on the part of Churchmen^i' 
of both Bible and Prayer Book. For shortly before ’ 
General Meeting of your Society, on the eth of this'month,' 
at Free ]Vlason*s Tavern, proposals were circulated fpf 
another meeting at the same place, on that day fortnight, ’ 
with.tli^ view ot establishing a kind of supplementary So-* 
ciety, for the distribution of the Prayer Book, The 
pectus, which I have now before me, is intitled, ** Reasons 
for establishing, at the present time, a Pi'ayer Book.and 
Homily Society, for the sole purpose of distributing gratis, ‘ 
and circulating at reduced prices, the Prayer Book and 
Homilies of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
among the people of the British Empire, and particularly in 
his Majesty*s Army and Navy, and in f>ur Colonies and 
Dependencies.*!!^ In the first para|;raph of the Prospectus^ 
where mention is made of objects *‘ hitherto ovAy partially 
accomplished,** immediately is added, “Among these, 
that’ of more 'widely circulating the Prayer Book and Homi¬ 
lies of the Church of England, has 2 i^^c 2 ired peculiarly ' 
important,** How very unlike are these sentiments to the 
language W'hich has been hitherto holden by the advocates. 


’ P. 179, No. I. 
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of y6ur Socidfy ? \^eii 'r^on|^ded,'onIy five montfisa^, 
►for the importance of the Liturgy, arid urged its distribution, 
widi the Bible, not on the ground of equality, (which you 
must Imouo I never inaintained) but solely on the ground 
of conformity ; I was told in answer, that the Bible pnly 
was the religion of the Protestant, and that it was 
Popery to object to its sole distribution. But in the words 
of the present Prospectus, it is requested, that ** the Chterck 

members of the Bible Society’-will riot deny their 

patronage to an Institution, whic‘h has for its object 


to diffitse more widely the Formularies of the Church, which, 
in their estimation, can be deehied inferior only to the Bible 
itself,** Now, if instead of proposing, that the Church 
members of your Society should transfer their contributions 
to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
distributes both Bible and Prayer Book, I had proposed the 
remedy which is now recommended by your own party, 
n^ely, a supplementary institution for the distribution of 
t^ Prayer Book, the proposal would have then been reject¬ 
ed with indignatitm. If it was Popery to urge the distribu¬ 
tion of both BiblQ and Prayer Book, what would have been 
then said of a Society for the distribution of the Prayer Book, 
without the Bible ? Even in your last Letter you have vin¬ 
dicated the practice of distributing the Bible almw, by ap¬ 
pealing to the Nuval and Military Bible Society : yet in the 
Prosp.ectus noxv published, the distributior of the Prayer 
Book is represented as necessary, “ especially Umong the 
Army a?id NavyJ** It appears then, that after all the con¬ 
tradictions, and all the invectives, to which I have been 
exposed during the last five months, from the advocates of 
your Society, the very principle, for which I have been all 
along contending, is at length /orwff//?/ and solemnly recog- 
nized. The too great neglect of the Liturgy^ of which 1 
complained in the Inquiry, and of which I stated the conee- 
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qiienw, is no longer ^.faUe^s^^tion, 'bu&% J<ici 
in the very face of 'the Prospectus, For it would be a^>su^^ 
to propose a remedy for a defect, which did not Cictst, 
peculiarly important object,** (as termed in the Pro^pe^v 
tua) pf a mder circulatior^of the Prayer Book^ is not qnty 
thijs openly admitted, • but t^e Constitution of the.Biblp, 
Society is expressly assign§^as a reason, why that importai\t 
object has been“ hitherto Onlyaccomplished.**, 
ly, that the GhurSi would tfe in danger, if soqie means 
not adopted for an increased distribution of the Prayer Bppi^ 
is again acknowledged in this very Prospectus, by the solemn 
appeal “ to the dignitaries ^nd ministers of the Chu?’ch 
generally, as well as to that vai^t body of the Laity, who are 
cordially attached to her.** When th,ey are invoked to 
unite for the circulation of the Prayer Book, they are invoked 
(in the language of this Address) to “ unite under the ban¬ 
ners of the Church.** Not only the existence therefore of 
that neglect, which was the subject of complaint in my In¬ 
quiry, but even the cause which*I assigned, and the 
quenccs which I declared, are now unequivocally admit¬ 
ted. • 

Whether the members of the Society for {jromotij^ 
Christian Knowledge, who are Ukc'wise invited by the 
Prospectus, to join the new Institution, should npt prefer, 
if they have another guinea to spare, an increased sub¬ 
scription to , ^Ijeir om Society^^ which has been already, 
empluycct ^ove a hundred years in the distribution of 
the Prayer Book, is a question, which every member, of 
the Society, who has the smallest regard for it, will an¬ 
swer in the affirmative. We have lately indeed been told, 
that it is a relief for our Society, when the claims upon 
it arc diminished by applications else^where. But before 
an application can be made elsewhere, an interest must 
be. created elsewhere: and that additiopal interest might 
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'be^'ObtalnediliLat Bardcy^s ■ jpuildings, by an addltkihal 
iuh^iption there. And as there caii be no reason -t^hy 
'Ohurchmen should forsake a Society, which^ during 
:^OTe than a hundred years, has been a firm support of the 
'^Established Church, every attefiipt to dimmish that sup- 
.'port should rouse us to fresh exertions. ’ ’ 

^ Your Prospectus indeed oiFers two inducements to‘dur 
becoming members of the new Institution ; one of which is, 

■ {hat it will distribute the HonKlies, as Well as the Prayer 
Book; another, that it will distribute translations of the 
prayer Book. Now the Homilies are alrcadif on the list of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge; so that 
* they, who consider a gratuitbiis distribution of them as ne^ 
'cessary, may now be provided at Bartlett^s Buildings. But 
' though the Homilies should be studied by every Ckrgtj- 
as containing (in the words of the 35th Article) a 
godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these 
times,” that is, the times of the Reformation, yet (as«4:he 
Biihop of Lincoln observes, in his Elements of Christian 
Theology, vol. ii. p. 536) the English language has 
changed so much since., the Elomilies were written, that 
they 'would scarcety noxo he understood by a common cQngre- 
gationd* There cannot therefore be nuioh utility in the 
gratuitous distribution of the Elomilies, if the objects of 
gratuitous distribution would not understand them. This 
is the sole reason, why the Elomilies have np^ been always 
oh our' list: for when application is made for *bo<^s at 
Bartlett’s Buildings, it is understood to be, not for the use 
6f the members themselves^ whose subscriptions would in 
that case produce no public benefit, but, as stated in one of 
our rules, “ for their own gratuitous distribution^ or, for 
the Clf^ty Schools, with which they are locally or paroch- 
kd|^onnected.*’ Overlooking this necessary rule, some 
zealous adv^Saries have taken occasion to rejj^pach 



^U8, for.:not Jiamg. the Hoigiliea^n our list^ip if theopia^ 
. thaMa-btook' WQul4f»ot be understood by the poor, ia^ecl 
an objection to the book itself. With thetyiew of 
so unjust, a reproach, anj}’ at the same tithe of supply^g 
those tnembers. of our Society, who may . differ fronx jhe 
common opinion, the* opportunity is now offered, to thosr, 
who think proper to embrace it. But it is somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary, that in a Prospectus, recommending the gratmf0ifs 
distributioni^f the Homiiiis, appeal should be made a 
passage in the Elenionts of Christian Theology, where h, is 
expressly declared, tliat the persons, who alone are the ^b- 
of gratuitous distribution, would not undey,sland .th.d 
Homilies, Nor does Bishop Horsley, to whom appeal is 
likewise made, recommend them, except to his Clergy*'^ 
On the other advantage, which is offered by the new ii^- 
tution, that of promoting translatimis of the Liturgy, ,th^ 
Prospectus takes notice oi Jive translations already made, 
namely, into two East Indian languages, and into the Irish, 
the Manx, and the Welsh. Then immediately is a<^d, 
“ It would obviously be difficult for the Society for promo¬ 
ting Christian Knowledge, to p^jiy full attention td these 
specific objects, without witJidrawing it*'froin others of great 
importance and utility.” Now, whether we are really unable ‘ 
to iittend to the objects here specified, let any one judge 
-from the following facts. In 17G3, our Society printed 
2550 copies of the Common Prayer Book in the. 
langfyjga f and ’in 1808, an edition to, the extent'of 500t) 
copies, which i§ a very ample supply for the Isle of Man. 
In 1748, our Society finished an edition of the Welsh Bible, 
accompanied ’with the Prayer Book, to the amount 9 f 
15^000 copies. In 1752, a new edition of the WeIsh;Bible 
to, the amount likewise of 15,000 copies, was accompanied 
with an edition of the new Testament, and of dae C^W'mon\ 
Pj'e^r Bookt each to the amount c^50QO copies. jTho 
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eiiti6n of the ^Welsh Bible, printed by our Society in 
1768,‘ 'to the amount of 20,000 copies, was not indeed 
accoh\panied with the Prayer Book. But in the edition of 
l799i consisting of 10,000 copi^, and in the edition of 
l?fo9, consisting of 20,000 copies, each cqpy was accompa- 
i]®jd with a TFelsh Prater Book, *Yet the public is now 
tO ’be toldi that our Society is vnahic to attend to “ these 
specific objects.^* And have not .two translations of the 
English Liturgy been made into Idast Buliun lajaguages, by 
Missionaries in the service (d’ our Society? To select 
therefore such instances, when we are charged with biahilily 
^on'the subject of translations of ^he Prayer Book, is not a 
little extraordinary. But the tender regard for our Society 
in respect to these objects, is founded, it seems, on the ap¬ 
prehension of “ withdrawing it from others of great impor¬ 
tance and utility. On these accounts it has seemed expe¬ 
dient, that the princl[)le of the division of labor, which has 
been found so efl'ectual in secular aflairs, should be applied 
also to those of a i-elrj^ioiis nature.” Here let me ask, what 
^are the important objects wiiicli you are willing to leave to 
us in this ‘‘ division of laborP If the Bible Society is to 
supersede our distribution of Bibles, and the Prayer Book 
Society our distribution qH Fraijer Books^ we shall at length 
be reduced t(3 a mere Society for Itelii^ious Tracts. And 
can the 7'eal friends of the Church be expected to submit to 
8uch a division as this ? Shall a Society, o(, which every 
Bishop i^s a member, which has been employ<id M?ibove a 
century in supporting the Church, and in providing the 
poor, to its utmost ability, with Bibles and Prayer Books, 
be at once reduced to a mere Society for IVacis ? The very 
thought must excite indignation, and rouse “ the dignitaries 
' and ministers of the Church, as well as that vast body of 
I.aity^.fti|i6 are cordially attached to her,” to unite (in the 
wor^ of your Pro^ectus) “ under the, banners" 
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Church,” but to unite, where those banne^;s are reaU^^t^^ 
be found, in the Society for promoting Christian 
ledge. Let it be known to alj.the friends of the Establish^« 
ment, that this Society is in need of support; that thbi^gh 
our members are/apidly •increiising, our expenses incr^^e- 
still faster; that the uicomc of our Society, does not keep 
pace with its exertions; and that our capital has consequent-’, 
ly diminished in the space of Ixvo years, by more than fpif 
thousand pawid^. It is t(* be hoped therefore, that they 
who can allbrd it, .will inci ease their subscripdons, ahd 
increase them according to their ability. 

And I would liumbly propose, that an additional sub¬ 
scription be immediately opened at Bartlett’s Buildings, for 
the purpose of increasing our energies, and the furtherance 
of those objects, which, in the present alarming crisis, de¬ 
mand our most serious attention. I would reco.nimend 
also, that tlie sums subscribed be in future annexed to the 
names of tlie subscribers, as is usual with other societies, 
and as is already the practice with our own diocesan com¬ 
mittees. When it is known to the Public, whether men 
are liberal or niggardly subscribers, they will feel andnduce- 
ment to an increase of coiuribution, w^ich does not operate 
at present. The friends of the Establishment xnll have thua 
an opportunity ot shotting their zeal, by subscribing in pro¬ 
portion to their dbilily. It may indeed be reckoned among 
the fair and^honorable rc^ueards of generosity, that it is 
knowKiratlf^appIauded; whereas, on the other hand, it istio^ 
disgrace to contribute little, w^hen we have not the means of 
contributing more. 

Before I conclude, I hope you will pardon me, if I say a 
few words on the personal abuse, with which I have been 
assailed, and of which I have reason to complain. I am 
indeed aware that every man, who has the courage, in the 
of danger, to come forward u^defence of Church or 
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is unavoidably exposed to personal myective: 
>^vpg^ons of ’iSen are never more inflamed, than when, 
V pursuit of what they consider a work of improfoementy 
.j^jfare suddenly thwarted by others, who consider it ay a 
ei destruction. And we^pgiy in gen;eral estimate botli 
‘itiil© gr^tness o^the dangery and the resistance apprehended 
the person who opposes it, by the vehemence of the 
.tclamo ^5 and the bitterness of the reproaches, which are 
^ard against him. From this rcflectioiv though I con- 
^ dude on ‘the one hand, that our danger is great, I may be 
^(Jlowed to conclude, on the other hayd, that I Iiave contri- 
to lessen it. And as I hayc acted with the full con- 
dc^on of doing what my du^y required of me, I derive 
it a consolation, which neither malice nor envy can 
destroy ; I derive from it a consolation, which no worldly 
‘hpnors can impart to violated^Awiy. I have the further 
consolation to reflect, that, considering the strength of the 
jpurrent) which has been opposed to me, my endeavours 
feive been as successful as Lcould have reasonably hoped. 
When I pleaded from the University Pulpit, for the Arti¬ 
cles of our Religion, I was assailed indeed with the bitterest 
reproaches, by a writer, who pronounced them “ a mass of 
mystery and delusion" But then I was indemnified for this 
abuse, by the approbation with which my Lectures were 
honored, by every critic, who had a regard for the Church. 
Wh^ I pleaded at St. Paul’s, for the national religion as 
the foundation of national education, the press again ;eemcd 
with invective, on th^ part of those who would gladly 
exclude the Liturgy from a system of religious instruction. 
But the national Society, which has formally recognized, 
and is now acting on the principles asserted in my Sermon 
at St. PatPs, affords sufficient evidence, both of the goodness 
of the 4iiuse, and of the success with which it was main- 
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.tiained/ Lastly, when the, advocates 
. like-the advocates of the Lancasterian w^tem, 
iflg few the distribution of the Bible ctibne'^ Pagahi^^hN^ght. 
it my dtity to plead for the distribution^ of the 
Booh 'Here tejp I have ^e consolation to reflect, that the 
united efforts of mynadversaries on this subject,' ^d .at last 
with an Institution formed for the express purpose of <Ustri’> 
huting the Prayer Booh That I have rendered' ifeerte- 
fore esseittol Service to the Established Church, by cofitii* 
buting to a wider diffusion, and more general appiica^on, 
of that book, withonjt which the Established Church would 
cease to be what it is, m}{ adversaries themselves (who are 
desirous that the Church should remain) will at length be 
compelled to acknowledge. It*is true, that the means, 
which they now propose for a more extensive circulation of 
the Liturgy, are not precisely the means, which I should 
recommend. I still retain the opinion, that the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge is capable, with propOT 
support, which it certainly -wants, of answering^ alt 'the 
purposes, which the most zealous Churchman can require. 
But whatever difference of opinion be entertained on this 
subject, I have at any rate compelted my adversaries to 
acknowledge, that the distribution of the Prayer Bodk 

^ . i ^ 

* To prevent mistakes, or false inferences, deduced from thigi'Wbrd 
national, let it be observed, that the Society is so called, as beir^ih^- 
tuted sole purpose of supporting the national oy (^lablishi^ 

religion. But the term does not apply to ^ Jiinds of the Society,^ al^“ 
consequently does not apply to the claims upon those funds. Thiy 
arise solely from the subscriptions of Churchmen, who were invited, in 
the terms of the Prospectus, published for that purpose, to proihote 
the education of the poor in the doctrine and discipline of the 'E^aB* 
Ijshed Church.*^ Any attempt tl^efore to divert thOfe fun^jbit 
purposes which do not promote the discipline, as well as, doctripe, 
the Church, would be no less subversive of cqmmon justice^no less a 
. violation of ^od faith, than destructive to the Society itself. 
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ea^d, and that some shouM be' dei^ 
tec purpofe. . , ^ 

. then I will take'my leave of the ptt^nt contro 

^^yj-and subscribe myself, . . 

Delfetf, . ' 

Your most obedient, ' ' ' ^ 

* I * * 

And very jhumble Servant, 

KERBERY MARSH. 

Cambridge, 

Ma^\e,lSl2. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

» IF 

You will certainly excuse me, if I take the present 
opportunity of expressing my profound sorrow for the loss 
of that ijnestimable statesman^ and true Christian, of whom 
tho hand of an assassin has deprived us, at a period, when 
wi^were»most in need of his consummate ability, his unim- 
' peachabfe integrity, aiid that undaunted courage, which, 
fhipugh it nKer yielded, when conscience urged him to 
persevere, was tempered with a benevolence which dis- 
aufin^d his most strenuous opposers. Sincerely attached to 
him ior his private as well as public virtues, I had the mis- 
. fortune (and I shall ever consider it as such) to diiToii-from 
.huh in my view of thaIjSociety, which has been the subject 
of ,te preceding letter. But, as a conscientious regard to 
what I believe to be the truth, was the motive for publish- 
. ing opinions, which were known to vary from the senti* 
a patron, at whose command were all the honors 
Church, I had afterwards the satisfaction to learn 
frwn his own hand, that he was too magnanimous to be 
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•^fifFended with’ a line of conduct which he knew was 
scribed by a sense of duty. And, as the honor of having 
been esteemed by such a man as Mr, Perceval, is*%ufHcifAt 
to compensate for the invectives of ten thousand adversat- 
ries, I may be ajiowed to^iiote the concluding sentence of 
a letter, which he wrote to me on the 6th of last Februaiy, 
Having acknowledged the receipt of my “ Inqu^/* and 
having lamented, that he had not then had time to read 
he concli}^^ Vith the f&llowing sentence ; 

•» 

Si 

I assure you, .1 am too fully sensible of the motives 
which influence you, not to be able to differ from you o]pi 
that point, without sufferrtig such dift'erence to have the 
slightest cflVct, in diminishing the regard and respect, with, 
which I am. 

Dear Sir, Your’s,^ most truly, 

Sp. Perceval.** 

As this sentence relates ehtirely to myself, there is n6 
breach of conlidence in the publication of it j which would 
otherwise indeed be removed by the circumstahee, that 
Mr. Perceval has since authorised Ine to show it, and, in 
conformity witlj iiis own generous feelings, has himself ^nt 
a copy of the whole letter to one of my most violent'adver¬ 
saries. I have reason therefore deeply to lament, as well 
the los^ff)rivate friendship, as of ppblic worth. And, as 
teslirflony to departed goodness can-result only from c^jr ^ 
terested motives, I need not apologise for praises-bestdwed 
on a Minister, who is removed from the scene, "-where 
flattery may expect reward. 
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KEV.' TlEIMVl-irr ivrARSH 


Sir, 

I T is impossible ii^'r me to express to you the 
pleasant sensations I have experienced, whilst lately *2'cading 
a little tract, from your pen, iiititled. An Inouiry i*NTt) 
riiE CoNsroui'NChs or Nieu.ccTirNif, to (7IV]; 'ruE 
Pi-’A vj:r-Book with 'i hk Bunn:. '"I'he perusal of this 
little work, induced *tne to purchase your correspondence 
with Mr. Vansitlart on the same subject; together with 
your sermon preached in St. Paul’s Church, Lonelon, on 
June It'S, l.Jl,’-.—'h)u jiiay easily concc'ive, then, with'wlint ‘ 
real dcliglitaiul satisl'aclion I observed, ih.U, in these writings^ 
you contend I’or this ]'/rinciple, true reiigion cannot be 
found by the IVihl' ahne,^' The sounilness ol this doctrine 
wtis originally contested by Lutiier ; ril'id as you well know, 
has been a subject ol dispute between Cliithulics aiul Protes¬ 
tants, from that period to the present time. Allow me then 
to congratulate with y(ni and religion, on the bold and man¬ 
ly manner, in which you have given tip tMs vital principle 

VoL.I. No. II 2D 

« • 
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Protestantism. To err is the common accident of ouir 
nature—but to 'acknowledge error is the act of the hero anxlr 
tlie saint! 

Ill passing a cursory glance over your little work, the 
Inquiry, [ cannot tell you how pleased I am with the posi¬ 
tion by whicii yiva advance to the subject.—“ Whoever 
objects to the Briiisli and I'oreign Bible Society, is invariably 
asked, Where is the harm in giving away a Bibla ? I will 
answer, therefore, by saying, Xonc rchdlcz'i^r. the con¬ 
trary, the more widely the Scriptures are disseminated, the 
greater, in all respects, must be tiu good produced. Having 
answered this question, and, as I liopi* to tlie satisfaction <4 
every member of the societ\. I be'i leave to ask in mv turn ; 
Where is the harm of giving away a Prayer Book ?’* 

Now, Sir, 1 must c.uKlidly tell you, that both these sen¬ 
tences are in slriel conformity with m\ own reflections, and 
such as 1 most earnestly wish to sec impressed upon my 
flock. For asyou observe (No. i. page UK),) “When we con¬ 
sider, that there Is, at prCvSent, hardly a town,or even a village, 
which i§ not visited by iUitcralc teachers, who expound the 
Bible witli more comfidencc than the most profound theolo¬ 
gian ; it becomes doubly necessary, if we would preserve 
the poor of die establishment in the religion of their f athers 
to provide them with a saf 'ipuard against the delusions of 
false interpi ctatiim :— under these circumstances, you add, 
to leave the peaug who williout aysislancc cannot undcr- 
siand ihe Scnplures, as the itinerant ];reuck‘^ 4 -s themselves 
::idmi!. by tlu'ir own pnictice, to leave, 1 sav, tile poor under 
such ciremvaanees, to be. to'Sedabout bi) cverij xeindof ‘doc¬ 
trine, which they must be, unless ]>rnvidetl witli that autho¬ 
rised exposition of the Sco iptiires, which Ls containeil in tlie 
Liturgy—-is, at least in my judgment—such a dereliction 
of our duty as Churchmen, that I little expected to hear 
clergymen within the precincts of the universiu, reprehend 
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a,, professor of divirjity, because he contevidcJ, that the* 
Pratjer Book should he distributed icith the Bih/eB 

As you must know, Sir, we have always entertained, as 
\Vcll as yourself, a high respect for the Liturgy j and lho\igh 
we have never thouj^lif of .placing it on an '•* equality with 
the Bible,” a charge at .which }ou very properly spurn in 
No. II. page 379 of your letter to Mr. Vansitiart; yet explain¬ 
ing myself in your own wcu'ds (No. ii, ip.ige JSO,) we “urge ■ 
the distributioT\, it, not as*beiiig equal with the Bible, but 
as being in conhh'inity .witli the Bible.” 

You define tile Liturgp (No.i. pp. KX), 101, lOL), a book, 
“which contains the doctriiy's ol tlie Bible according to its 
true exposition ; in w'hich these Jloctrincs a re applied, through¬ 
out the prayers and collects to tlie best purposes of religion, 
and ate condensetl in a manner witich is intelligible to all, in 
that excellent formulary the ('Ihiirch Catecliisin j” also an 
“ auihorisi’dexi'xmCion the Scripture—which every honest 
churchman must believe to be the true one — thirdly, a 
work “ in wliich tiie doctriiu' (iJ* the Trinity, tlie Atone¬ 
ments, the Sacraments, witli other diictriiies of j/our Church, 
are delivered as contained in the l^iblc-.” 

Tills is, then, exactly whar.the Liturgy and Catechism arc 
anumgst Catholics—they are two nanii's for the same 
thing. I have given, Sir, a Jiew edition of our Litltroy,* 
accoinjianied with explanatory not'-s ; and am not less stre¬ 
nuous tlian yoiysclf, that as tar as Catholics are in ques¬ 
tion, it be put into their hands together with tlie 

Bible. 

But, Sir, vou will excuse me if I s;iv, tliat vou liave coin- 
mitted a great mistake, by alhrming in v<iur note vt page 


‘ Liturgy, or a r»ofik of Cemmon Pnr;Ors :i:ul Ailminislration of 
Sacraments, with other iltes and ceremonies uf tlie CJiuich, iov the 
use ot all Chriitians ui the united kingdom of Croat Ilrit-un and 

K ) 

IreJ^md. 
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1^0. U 114, “ that Catholics give no Bible at all.’*— 
which, I suppose, you mean tOvsay,that in the Catholic Church 
.Bibles arc denied to tlie people. Now, at this very period 
of time, in this C^ountry, we have two Catholic editions of the 
Bible ill the Press ; which moreover are printing in shilling 
numbers, for the convenience of thr people. One is edited 
by a printer of the name of Sayers,—the other by one of 
*«the name of Hay dock—^both inhabitants of Manchest«Sr. The 
Rev. John Woi'swick, Catholic clergymanof Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, is also engaged in printing a cheap edition of the 
Testament, expressly fir the poor. I take no notice of other 
editions of the Bible cbnductedan Ireland. A vender, more¬ 


over, of these Bibles constantly stands, by my permission, at 
tile door of my own chapel, in London, during divine service, 
soliciting suliscriptlons to these works.—It is true that we do 
not form large societies, for the purpose of distributing them 
indiscriminafelv—^liecause wo have alwavs conceived, like 
yourself, that ‘‘ the poor without assistance cannot under¬ 
stand the Script Lires.”—-dly, Because piitiing the Bible into 
the hiuids of such pi'rsiins would be to exjiose them wanton¬ 
ly,to ihc^seduction offajseinterprclaliou,’^—by which they 
might “ soar into nte regions of what you term ahslvact reli¬ 
gion (No. i.p. 1-^9,) and become bewildered in their way, till, 
at length, they wander to the devious passage, wliere Chris¬ 
tianity itself becomes lost fi'oin the view.'” (No. i. p. 113.) 
Yet, Sir, If any of the Bible Societies fet^ disposed to try 
'our esteem lor the Ihlile, by preseiiiiug us som^ ^'opiesofa 
Ciatliolic version, wiih oi withont notes, wo will gratelully 
accept anti hiitlduliv disnlbuie tiunn. 

1 therefore cotilidemly trust, Sir, that since we are likely 
to sillier iiuieh, lliroiigh your mistake, in the opinions of 
our countrymen, tiiat ytui will .see the necessity ol correcting 
your assertion, in the next edition you may give of the 
Inouirv. You are aware that this is particularly iiicum- 
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4^c«it upon you at the present moment, when Catholics havl 
so much at stake, and when they arc siiflerv'ig so^much in 
their reputation, by the slanders which are daily propagated 
concerning them, to serve some political purpose. You 
know how credulojas Englishmen are—their frank and open 
character lays them more open than others. It v/as in the 
reign, I think, of Charles the Second, that the peace ,of the 
Cath^ics was endangered, and all l.ondon thrown into an 
uproar, by a-.>y,'port, that rtve hundred Jesuits, mounted on 
dromedaries, ha"d landed at Oxford, from the Lord knows 
where, and were on their march to London to attack the 
Protestants—And perhaps it,may be within your own recol¬ 
lection, that the curiosity of h^lf England was raised, to see 
a man in a public theatre, fulfil his promise ol' getting into a 
quart bottle.' But, Sir, it is some satisfac* ion to reilcct, that 
credulity is not exclusively conhned to our own heavy 


* See an account in tJic‘Gentleman’s Maga/inc for the year 1749, 
page 42. A. cotemporary Frencli write*r has also given an entertaining 
account of it; “ Mais quo dlre/.-vons cle Li fouguo dun pcuplc qui, 
acduit par sa passion pour le spectacle et pour le se laissci per- 

kifBer par un mauvais plaisant, qni aroitlait afljchci aiix coins des rues 
de I.ondres, fel jonr, d irh'e heure^ et a Id theatre, vn mttic- 

roit dans une boutciHc qui put conte7nr mie pmle, Oui, Monsieur, les 
plus honnetes irrus d AnglcteiTC se rendirenl a ce s[)cctac1e, payereiit 
I’entree, la salle ctoit remplie conime un n uf: mais tons lurent aitra- 
pcs; car an bout d’une lioure d'atlente, le niauv.iis pLiisaiU se presenta 
sUi le bonl do '.heatie, et dlt qu’on n’avoit pu tiouvcr dans lous les, 
eabuiels de l.oudres une bonteille qui conliut I’esaclc nieMiro d'nof 
junto, quairioi on demandoit j)<irdoii aux speclaieurs, et qu’on (.'toitpret 
a lour rendro I’.irgenta laportes’ils rexigooient. II dispaiut .ui m^me 
instant. Ia'part^^rc se voy.int ainsi leurre, entra on lureur, lit tapage, 
biisa les bancs, les decorations ; et il y eul tin luniulU; si graiui, <[ue les 
uns y perdirent leurs ejHOS, d’autres lespcrruqucs, lours cliapeaux, &c. 
niaisl'argent ne pent etre rendu, lo fouibe avoit trouve moyen de 
s'ev.idor sans qu’(m ait jamais pu lo dt'couvrir.” 
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tlimate. You may have read, in the newspapers, withir 
the last twelvemonth, and I have heard the fact since con¬ 
firmed, that all the inhabitants of Lisbon,—the clergy, the 
nobility, and gentry—Marshal Beresford, together with his 
stair, and the officers of the' English army, stationed in 
Lisbon, assembled on tlie shores of .the Tagus, and waited 
several hours, to see an English officer walk across that 
Tiver in his boots :—a distance of six or seven mil^ and 
where a seventy-four line of bartlc ship might sail and tack* 
Thus, Sir, it often happiais, that, witliout any hesitation, 
we assent to the most improbable rand unnatural fabrica¬ 
tions j--and these anecdotes should convince us, that it is 
very easy to impose any story upon men, when their own 
pleasure, interest, or prejudices, dispose them to believe it: 
—the more extraordinary, horrid, and -unnatural the nar¬ 
rative, the more readily they assent to it:—and you must 
know, that, no\v-a-days, such facts gain more believers, 
than the miracles of the Gospel. 

In rcconducting my wandering thoughts to your Inquiry, 
I was mightily pleased to observe, (p. 114. No. I.) that 
the fundamental princiole which jmrvadcs ” this work, as 
well as “ the whoie of )'our Sermon at St. Paul’s is the 
necessity, on the part of churchmen, of associating the 
Liturgy with the Bible.”—You bear down our common ad¬ 
versaries ill this manner : (p. 106. No. I.) “ Undoubtedly 
the Bible is the sole basis of the Church of England.” 
'—Exactly in the same sense that you take the-'orpression, 
we also sa)", ‘‘ ihe Bible is the sole basis of Catholic doc¬ 
trine.”—“Equally true,” you continue, “is the general 
proposition, that the Bible only is the religion of the 
Protestant.”—We also can say, “ Equally true is the 
general proposition, that the Bible only is the religion of 
the Catholic.”—But you very properly ask, quite in the 
language of Catholics, “ Are all Protestants alike in their 
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•feJigion ? Have we not got Protestants of. the Church, of 
England, Protestants of the Church of Scotland^ Protes¬ 
tants who hold the Confession of Augsburg ? Have we not 
both Arminian and Calvinistic Protestants ? Arc not the 
Moravians, the Mpthodisfes, the Baptists, the Quakers, and 
even the Jumpers, ijia Dunkers, and Swedenborgians, all 
Protestants ? Since, therefore, Protestantism assumes sp 
manf' different forms, man speak quite indeflnitch/, if they 
speak of it without explilining the particular kind which 
they mean. When I hear of a Swedish, or a Danish Pro¬ 
testant, (namely one .who belongs to the church establish¬ 
ment in those countries) I .know that it means a person, 
whose religion is the Bible* onhj; but the Bible as ex¬ 
pounded in the Confession of ylitgshw'g. When I hear of 
a Protestant of the Church of Holland, I know that it 
means a person whose religion is the Bible only ; hut the 
Bible as expounded by the Synod, of Dort, In like man 
ner, a Protestant of the Church of luigland, is a person 
whose religion is the Bible Only ; but the Bible as ex¬ 
pounded by its lAiurgy and Articles. How, therefore, 
can we know, if we give the Biljle only, what sort of Pro¬ 
testantism will be deduced* from it ?’*-^lRdeed, Sir, I can¬ 
not sufficiently adinirc the ingenuity and masterly manner 
in which you urge the necessity of an other rule of faith 
besides the Bible only. It is a coup de grace to the old 
principle of the Reformers, from which, I think, they can 
never i dtrover. And it is given in the true Catholic style 
of boldness, which convinces me that you feel your 'own 
strength. 

You say (No. i. p. ] 18.) in the words of Chillingworth, 
as the first Reformers did ; “ Protestants receive nothing, as 
matter of faith and religion, besides it (namely the Bible) 
and the plain, it'rcfragable and indubitable consequences 
«f it.’*^You see the objection, and you refute it, in these 
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£'.nv words,—“ But Protestants of ecery description, how"- 
cvt'r various, and even opposite in their opinions, claim 
severally for themselves, the honor of deducing from the 
Bible “ in'cjra^ablc and indubitable consequences.” The 
docfriiK' of conditional salvation, if> an “ indubitable conse¬ 
quence” to rlic Arminian. The 4oc,trine of absolute de¬ 
crees, an “ indubitable consequence” to the Calvinist. The 
doctrines of the d’rinity, the atopement, and the sacra¬ 
ments, which the Church of England considers as “ indu¬ 
bitable consequences” of the Bible, wpuld not be so, if the 
Unitarians, and the Quakers wi're right in the conse¬ 
quences, which ihcif tleJuce from the Bible. But the conse¬ 
quences which they deduce, appear “ indubitable” to ihemd* 
—You call this Protestantism, generalised Vrolestan- 


iism^' or Vrolcsuiniism in the abslract ” and you well 
observe, that it is nearly allied to apostasy from Christianity- 
“ a system” by which men (No. i.p. 129.) “ soar into the 
regions of high Protestantism, till the Church of England 
entirely disappears”—“ a syjtcm” by which (No.i. p. 113.) 
“ many a pilgrim has lost his way, between the jjortal of 
the temple and the altar”—“ disdaining the gates belonging 
only to the priests, did approa‘:hing, at once, the portals 
of the teinpie,” they “have \enturcd, without a clue, to 
explore the innermost recesses; mid have become bewil¬ 
dered in theii’ way, till, at length, they have wandered to 
the devious passage, where Christianity itsellj becomes lost 
from the vi{.‘w.”—Oh I how charmingly, Sir, iacs^;c you, 
tinoughoLit, illustrated and enforced the apostle’s words to 
the Ephesians: “lie ;;ave sonu', apostles j and some. 


prophets; 
teachers: 


and some, Evanga lists; and some, pastors and 
for tile jieideciing ol tlie saints, lor the work of 


the ministry, for the ediiyiiig of ihi' body of Christ ; till 


we all come in llie UNll’Y of the faith, and the knowledge 


of the Son of God unto a PERrecr man, unto the 
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. §URE of the stature of the fullness of .Christ; that we 
henceforth be no more children tossed to arid fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the slight of 
men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie m w^t to 
deceive. But sj^ieaking* the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things which is the head eve?! Christ.’* (Ephes, 
iv. 11.) ^ 

Though I highly approve, Sir, of the mode by which 
you maintain, iiio necessity of a Lihirgij —and admit t|;iat 
it was the only method by which the Reformers could 
secure to the Bible “.///cvV hilcrpfrtation” '—though I can 
believe that “ they dccmedjt necessary to employ the know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures, which (ijou Ihhih) they super- 


* I lately listened to a scjnion preached in a dissenting Baptist* 
chapel in tlie countiy, on the oiigiu of autliority and power.-- I say, 
here, nothing of the miscliievous tendency of tlie prcaclier’s Instruc¬ 
tion - either as it related to civil or religious authority :—but joining, 
in my way lujme, an individual of '.-he congregation, I endeavoured 
lo draw f’-om him some infoiniation resjjecting tlicir practices in reli¬ 
gion. Understanding that the first Sunday in every montli,,ti7V//OMf 
anil Jruiii Siripti'ic, is appointed for leceiving the Sacrament 

of the Lord’s Sujipo!, my inf]nl!y v, as, ii'all received it? “ No,” he 
u'plied, “only th(v,e who hnrr an inii're^t in CJiriif! / J*' “And 
have yon,” said I, “ cvei-leeeivetl it?” “No,” lie answered, “I have 
not yc‘t been l)ajni/ed.” “You must he above forty,” I continued, 
“and dtni’t )ou Inlcml to he hapti/cd before you die ?” “ I don't 

know,” hcanswived.—“ I'nit,” said 1, “arc you not commanded in 
tlie Bible '.'roe l)a]itl/ed ?” “ Would you not be afraid to die without 

haptisiu /” “ No,” he repeated, “ unless I thought I hud an interest 

in Christ.^’ —Now tliis man wa-. going home to read his Bible; and a 
pretty hand he woiiKI he at it ! ! ! ! Is not sncli a system, tlien, a 
complete refleciioTi on common sense ? — I wish every man o( under¬ 
standing would attenlivcl v lead tlie first chapter of the Epistle of St. 
Paul to die Corinthians. \N'ith him, I will ask, Hath not (tod made 
foolish the ivisdom of this rtor/d—the Jonhshness of God IS aiser ihai'i 
7/icn ; and Ike rveakness oj" God is stronger than men. 
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eminently possessed, in composing a system of doctrines-, 
which f as they thought) are really founded on the Bible when 
rightly understood;” and then (No. i. p. 110.) claimed the 
assent of the public to their interpretation, on the ground 
of its conformity w'lth the originiil,’’—and then “ required 
«//churchmen, clergy and laity, to subscribe to their Litur¬ 
gy, as a proof of churchmanship,”—( No. i.notep. 107.)— 
though I can perfectly well understand you, when you say 
on'the same passage,“ thatby the huvsof this country, the Li¬ 
turgy is the great criterion of the chiuThman,”—and (No. i, 
p. 111.) “ that it is really the bulwark of the Established 
Church,”—and, moreover, “ jhat the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple which pervades the whole of your Sermon at St. 
Paul’s, is *he necessity, on the part of churchmen, ol associa¬ 
ting the JJtingij Xi'ith the (No. i.p. 1 14.)—ihoughi 

can cpmprehcnd all tliis, and am ready to admit, that you 
have labored hard and successfully—yet I cannot, by any 
means in my power, so bend the stubborn faculties of my 
understanding, as to perceive by what rule in logic,—upon 
■what principle in ethics, you subjoin in your note of page 
128, “ every true Pyptestant, when arguing with a Catholic^ 
must contead for the Bible alone !!” 

Passing by this little difficulty, I cannot help comparing 
you to the dove, which finding no solid ground to rest on, 
returned to the ark from whence it had escaped. After 
fairly confessing the defectiveness of the grand Protestant 
'jv.undplc of Luther and Chillingworih, tiil alone 

-—you have, honorably to yoursidf and religion, publicly 
returned to tlic old principle of Catholics, and now con¬ 
tend with us, for that very Liturgy, which the Reformers 
rejected. Your princi}>le is mine —and we have only to 
guide ourselves by it, to effect that happy union of our 
respective Churches, which the learned Dr. Shute Barring¬ 
ton declares to have been “ a long desired measure,” and 
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an object ‘‘ of the anxious wishes of some of the best and 
ablest members of both communions.” I wUi transcrit>e 
his words, together with a few of my own reflections; trom 
the Introduction to my edition of the Liturgy.* 

“There app^*:irs to* me,” says he, “ in the present cir¬ 
cumstances of Europe, better grounds of hope for a suc¬ 
cessful issue to a dispassionate investigation of the diffe¬ 
rences which separate die two Churches of England and of 
Rome, than at any former period. With this view and these 
hopes, I continue to exert my humble efforts in this great 
cause of charity and. truth.” 

As a Catholic, I certainly cannot assent to what this 
learned Bishop erroneously imputes to my religion; but 
in every wish, expressing a love and desire of Catho¬ 
dic Union, I not onl)^ most sincerely accord, but would 
glory to become the servant of the servants of God, in 
promoting that event. Nor can any thing give me more 
pleasure and delight than to transcribe the following line's 
of this Prelate to his clergy. After wrongly inferring from 

some of the doctrines and usages of our Church, that we 

* 

countenance tliat which is “ id/ilatrous, sacrilegious, blas¬ 
phemous, impious, and prejudicial to the laws and consti¬ 
tution of this free empire,” (for, in fact, we abhor all such 
wickedness equally with Protestants themselves,) he con¬ 
tinues : “If, I say, by persevering in a spirit of truth and 
charity, we .-could bring the Roman Catholics to see these 
most ivTportant objects in the same light, that the Catbr.l*’ci 
(he means the members) of the Church of England do, 
(surely, then, in truth and charily, they will not require 
us to say of ourselves what wc know to be false) a very 
auspicious opening would be made for that long desired 

' See « Liturgy, or u Book of Common Pr^iyers, 3cc.’’ Keating 
•«nd Co. 
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measure of CATiioi.rc Union, which formerly engaged 
the talents and anxK)iLs wishes of some of the best and 
ablest members of botli coinmiinioiis. 

“ And what public duty of greater magnitude can pre¬ 
sent itself to us, than the restoration of peace and union to 
the Church, by the reconciliation of two so large portions 
of it, as the Churches of England and of Rome ? What 
undertaking of more impoi taiice and higher interest can 
employ tlic pi(‘ty and learning of' ihc mini ae’^s of Christ, 
than the eiklcacour to accom[)lish this tndy Christian 
work? AVliat mo^-e iaidrabie period can occur than the 
present; when gratitude on iho-ojie lund, and mutual 
interest on the olj'k'r, lua'inp/ tf> sueli an accommodation? 
Gratitude for valuable privileges already received, and 
mutual iritcn st, in uigiosiiioii to an overwhelming tyranny, 
equally liosiile to all ere!-si,etieal establishments that are 
not yet subject to its inlidel doininaiion, which Inis at this 
time usurped, or is Ia])oring to usurp, the doininalion of 
every slate in Ibirope, excejvi this happy country, so high¬ 
ly favored by a j^roteding Ih-fundi'Mce, If I should live to 
see a foundation for such ,;ui union well laid, anil liappily 
begun ; if Providence should but indulge me with a dying 
prospect of tlkU eiilargcmf'iit of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
which we have reason to h('pe is not very remote, with 
what consolation and joy would it illumine the last hour of 
a long life? With what plea.-.ure should I use the raptu- 
'roos janguage of g 'od old Simeon :—‘ Lord, ?/i 7 h.vj Idlest 
thou thij servant deport in peaced IMay that Saviour who 
has left us in the record id’ his Gospel, his own anxious 
prayer for the union of his ill xiplcs, promote and prosper 
the blessed work oi CalhoUc (’niond* 

In short. Sir, wliilst you contend for the Liturgy, as 
a neccSvSary companion to llie Bible, I shall never despair 
of seeing this “ long desired measure” brought about— 
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since I actually coiiiJdoi* you a cliamploii of the Catholic 
'Church—a defender of tradition. Voiir own adversar)’’, 
a^anist wlioin you expi'L^s }?uch bitter complaints on No. i. 
page 112, styles it “ ihc traditions offallUdc men** Every 
argument and authority you urge agtunst the Dissenters is 
evidence fur us aaainst the oriejnal Retormers:—and the 
whole body of Ca.holic and Ih-otestant controversy will be 
involved in tile siinde cpiestion of the comparative autho¬ 
rities of the two [aiurgi! s. You have received yours from 
the innovaiin;j'-iiands oi' the Reformers—we only carry ours 
f.irlher ba< k in the Christian history, and pretend to have 
inlieriteil it fioni the earlier fathers of the Church and 
tlisci])Ies cd' the apostles. The* argument between us is 
siinjdy a eoiik“-t dc valorr Irslium, on which Iiumaii judg¬ 
ment cm e.'isii) decide. Vt>'a indy sa\, (No. i.p. 111.) “ No. 
doLil)!, the Ri'lormers were iallible, like other men ; but 
the question is nt)t, whether they wcrc/di/iO/c, but whether 
ihrj jailed? not wIn-ther ilu y co//A///oZ cn\ but whether 
they did err?'' —Now, that they did err^ in yoiir opinion, 
and in the opinions ol other (.hiirclnnen, 1 think evident, 
fnai) the fact ol your preseJil Lltiirg^y being a correction of 
theirs. Many of ilie altered passages ce given in my edition 
of our Catlu)lic Liliire,y, as they originally stood. 

You even ad lit, Sir, that many object—‘‘ your lan¬ 
guage savtnnw oi' Catholicity;” and you quote Mr. Van- 
sittart writing to vi)n, as lollow,:—“Such a claim of 
ccpiality 'cth the ]5ible, the ven''ral)le and holy nlen, who 
compiled our Liturgy, wuuld ha\.e disclaimed with horror. 
There is no point, on v.iiich liny iiiore ftnnly insist, than 
upon the comj)u're and absolute suliiclency oi tile Scrip¬ 
tures, in matters of fail!): tliis inJecil is the* very basis of 
the Reformation ; while the antliority of the Church in 
points of doctrine is no less avowedly the foundation of 
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Fofery. The danger of the perversion of Scrlptufc, 
which you so much insist, is the very argument used by' 
the Papists in defence of the denial of the Bible to the 
Laity. And indeed to such a length do you carry your ar¬ 
gument, that I know not what an^swer you could gitfc to 
a Catholic Doctor, who should justify the practice of his 
Church by your authority.” / 

This is truly. Sir, the confirmation of all I have ad¬ 
vanced ; and you may therefore #)bservc, wiij I conceive 
myself justified in writing to you a copgratidatory letter. 
To be candid with you, I have no doiibt, if you arc only 
consistent with yourself, but you^will jK’rccivc, in the end, 
that the Catholic Liturgy is bdter founded than that of 
your established Church. Your Liturgy, Sir, is what in 
our Church we geifcrally term TRADrrio,N— Doctrina 
Tradi'ca. Now, as you well know, every tiling must 
rest upon some foundation—in argument, you must either 
have, or assume a principle.—You then derive your Litur¬ 
gy from the Reformers.—What docs it rest upon On 
their opinions and jiulg-nient.—Some may say, on “ their 
interpretation of the Scripture's,” —and the inlcrpretaiion 
of the Scriptures upci! their opinions,—but this would be a 
drcif/iis rHi*sits .—You perceive, Sir, that you arc in the 
dilemma of tlie man, wlio fixed tlie world upon the back 
of a huge tornfise—the tortviisc he raised on the back of 
an immense elephant—but he was absolutely at a loss to 
dis'tover *what he could make the elephant siand--;pon.— 
TPKus, Sir, 1 think you will be under the iiecessiiv of car¬ 
rying up tile Liturgy, with the Catholics, beyond the 
period'of the Reformation, and until it rest upon the au¬ 
thority (d' the apostles, or their iiumodlate disciples. 

Once more, I congratulate widi you and myself, on the 
oppobitioii which you make to the Bible alonk. It w'as 
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in the persuasion, that we entertain a common sentiment; 
on this subject, that I determined to publish and dedicate 
to you a Sermon well calculated, as I conceive, to strengthen 
all those arguments you have advanced in your own publi¬ 
cations. . Praying God, that it may be only a prelude to a 
union of sentiments on other points, it is respectfully in¬ 
scribed to you. 

By your very obedient 
Humble^ Servant, 

PETER GANDOLPHY. 

London^ Dec. 1, IS 12. 
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It is a vsingular but weli ascertained i'act, that at the very 
time when tiiere is the greatest quantity of Mackerel to be 
caught in the part of the British Channel, which supplies 
the London M^irkct, and when that Fishery is most abun¬ 
dant, tile Vishernien who frequent Billingsgate, almost 
wholl) discontinue the Mackerel Fishery. This extraordi¬ 
nary circumstance Is thus accounted lor. These Fishermen 
depend In a gri'at measure fer customers on Fishwomen 
who attend daily at Billingsgate with their baskets on their 
heads, to purchase the Mackerel, and carry them for sale 
about the M.-iropolis. As long as these women continue 
ti;:ir attendance'on the Billingsgate Market the Fishermen 
are secure of a certain degree of custom for d i ir Fish: 
but as soon as die common Fruit comes into season, they 
give up dealing in Fish ; finding the sale of Gooseberries, 
Currants, and the like, to produce them a larger and more 
secure profit, with less risk or trouble. 

The Fishermen being thus disappointed of a sale for¬ 
th eir Mackerel, at the time when they are most abundant, 
give up, in a degree, their employment for the season j 
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. ^nJ an immense quantity of palatable aiKl niitiitlous fooji 

thereby annually withheld from the inhabitants of thte' 
Metropolis. 

This circumstance of the want of means of sending 
their Fish generally into«thc Town, not only prevents the 
Mackerel being ^^i»ght, but even after they have been 
caught and brought *up the River, precludes a considerable 
part of ft from ever iKiaching the Market; for all that 
arrives at this period beyond the estimated demand of tfie 
Fishmongers, V&Li'n*cre fresh and good, is thrown into the 
Thames, and destroyed before it reaches Billingsgate; 
with the consequence of iiihancing the price of Mackerel 
to the opulent part of the Metropolis, and of excluding 
most of its Inhabitants from a participation in this cheap 
and plentiful supply of food. 

These facts were, in May last, stated to the Conimittee 
for the Relief of the Manufacturing Poor, by Mr. Hale of 
AVood-street, Spitalfields, one of their Members, who had 
possessed the means of ascertaining titeir correctness be¬ 
yond all question.—With the authority of the Comiriittce, 
ho entered into an agreement, io take of the Fishermen 
from ten to twenty thousand Mackerel a day, whenever the 
price was as low as JFen Shillings the hundred of' sli' score ; 
a price at which the Fishc-rmcn said they could afl'ord to 
supply the London Market to aity e\iont, urre they sure 
of a regular mle at that pvre. d’his engagement was 
advantag<:f')us to the Jushermen; for whilst they hacLthe 
benefit ol’ the higher prices, as I'ar as the demand of their 
more opulent customers would extf'nd, they were certain 
uf a Market for any surplusage of Mackerel which they 
could obtain. 

I'hc elfect of this agreement was to produce an extraor¬ 
dinary supply of Mackerel in the I.ondon Market; at- 
fonj;Jed with such a diminution in price, that the best Mack- 
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erel, perfectlij fresh, were sold, even in the early part 
the season, at twopence and threepence a-piece. Some- 
days passed, however, before any Fish was supplied under 
Mr. Hale’s contract. But, in the mean time, the poor 
a& well as the rich in the Metropolis, had the benefit of 
^is reduced Price; being.able to pwciiasc Mackerel, at 
cne rate of six, eight, and ten for the snilling. 

On tlie fifteenth day of June, 1812, they came down to 
the stipulated ])iice; and upwards of 17,000 Mackerel, on 
that day, weic purchased by Mr. Hale, at five pounds the 
thousand, and sent to S])itallields, and there sold to the 
w-orkiiig weavers at the original cost, of a penny a piece. 
Women wcie employed, to carry them from Billingsgate- 
to Spitalfields, until eleven o’clock at night; and hands 
were wanted to supply tlic pressure of the demand; as 
they were purchased with great avidity by the inhabitants 
of that district; not merely for immediate consumption, 
but also to put into small pots just covered with vinegar, 
and baked ; the pots containing eight or ten Mackerel in 
each. Prest'rvcd in this way, they will continue good for 
some time, aiid cat very "’^'11 like pickled Salmon. 

It soon „ appeared, that the district of Spitalfields would 
not be equal to the consumption of the great quantities 
of Mackerel, which were daily arriving in an increasing 
ratio. The poor in other parts of the town were now 

served at tlie same rate. A thousand were sent one 

■ • 

the workhouse at Spitalfields, and thd inmates 
of that place enjoyed an unexpected and acceptable 
treat. Other public esra.blishmcnts were also served; and 
the supply increased to so great a degree, that 500,000 
Mackerel arrived, and were sold in one day. They would 
probably have amounted to such a number, as to have 
exceeded the power of distribution; but at this time the 
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»*wind changed to due West, and contiitued so for a fort-*' 
flight,* which kept down the supply. This, ho;^ever, 'cfid 
not prevent their still continuing so cheap, as to be pur-, 
chased at six, and even at nine for a shilling. Had the 
wind continued ^avoraWe, and the means of general distri¬ 
bution been providf.U, the supply would have given tiV^p^ 
individual in the Metropolis a daily meal for some weeks; 
and have adbrdcd an 'ojiportunity to those who have fore¬ 
sight, of filli'ig their pots with them, as a store foi^the 
ensuing season, • 

The reader will probably be curious to know, what were 
the twlensive Funds^ whltlj were cxpxmded in producing, 
at so critical a period, this benefit to a population of above 
a million of people ; and in preventing any of those com¬ 
plaints in SpitalHelds, which were heard in the other manu¬ 
facturing parts of the Kingdom. He will learn with sur¬ 
prise, that the whole amount of the expenditure was fifty 
.FIVE POUNDS, TEN SHILLINGS. There was no extra 


charge, except for a trifling loss in one instance, upon 
about 4000 Mackerel j it being a rule not to sell amj^ that 
had been kept longer than tlie day after they were caught, 
or that were not (juite */'reslf and svcctt. il'he general 
expense was tliat of sending them from Billingsgate ; Mr. 
Hale having graluiiously undertaken the whole arrange¬ 
ment and management of that, which has benefited not 
merely the pbor and distressed manufacturer, byt all tjie 
other ^assos‘ of society; coiurihuiing to the abujj'.^''nce 
and cheapness of food, and producing a considei-ablc 


' The West wind, which is mifavornlde lo the supply of Fish in 
London, is most fnvorable to the Brigliihclmstone Fisliciy. 

' I should except the Butchers; who comphilncd that they liad^iot 
the usual market for xXWinj'crior pieces of meat, but were obliged to 
'•f^d them two-pcnce a-poun^ under the usual juice. 
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saving in wheat-fcorn, for the general advantage of the 
country at large. 

At the same time that the Committee for the Relief of 
the Manufacturing Poor, had adopted this plan for the 
present relief of the Metropolis, they had proceeded (on 
♦ 18th and 24th of June, lS12,)''^v^th a view to the 
prospective benefit of the manufacturing and other Poor, 
throughout England, to contract for 200 ton of corned 
Cod; cured on our own coast in such a v’sy as, with a 
little M^atering" to cal almost like fresh Cod. The amount, 
of this contract (exclusive of another tontract for 400,000 
corned Herrings) was .€',‘3,000. for the 200 ton, being 
equal to ]8s. per hundred weight; they being to be sold 
at twopence the pound. 

Of this cornel) Cod, parcels of a ton, or tv/o tons rach, 
have been sent to some Manufacturing Towns upon trial. 
From Mr. fleathheld, of Eastwood House (a very active 
Member, and the d'reasurer of the Sheffield and Rother¬ 
ham Committees for the Relief of the Poor, to which some 
of the, Cod had beim sent) I have just received a letter, of 
which the followiiu; extriitt will, lam confident, be inte- 
resting to my reader :—“ A small supply of Fish, which 
we have recently received, has been found most acceptable 
both at Rotherham and Sheffield ; at the latter place e.spe- 
cially it has been purchased with avidity, by the work-peo¬ 
ple of the few Masters, who have hitherto been enabled to 
offea ^‘■•■ny for sale. An (qnnioii had partially prevailed, that 
the poor would not c‘at salt fish ; but the evidence is deci¬ 
sive that the consumption xcould be large^ could the supply 


* The corned Cod should bo steeped forty-eight hours in cold water, 
ch3,nging the water moinir.g and evening, and then oiled and eaten 
with potatoes. It is not liable to the gciieraf^bjcctioii to ISalt Fish, of 
creating an umiaturul degree of thirst. 
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j e obtaineJ. The distress in this Riding, .it Is to be 
nidcd, will be severe during flic Winter; paiticalarly at. 
Sheffield, where a considerable number of hands liave been 
discharged within these few days, through the absolute 
incapacity of the Manufcictiirers engaged in tin; American 
Trade, any longe'-1« employ them. Very iiulifi’ercni 
Cod is selling there,* at 5d. per lb. Of V/l:iie Ikrrings, 
inhabitants know but little; when in the Market, they have 
been sold ‘ at twopence each. Your Uernngs cai\be 
afforded two tof^h/ee halfpence, and the Cod at twopence 
half-penny per lb. and both are excellent. I cannot in this 
early stage of the investigation say what quantity would 
carry us through the approaching season; but it is to be 
expected the consumption would be very extensive, I 
have made application toj- forty toits of Cod, winch I hope 
will be forwarded,—It would be importinent in me to urge 
upon you and upon the Gentlemen acting with you, the 
importance of your owm plan ; but it may not be impro[x:f 
to say, that in this part of the Kingdom, it is received as a 
measure admirably calculated to ameliorate the corulitionof 
the Poor, and t(^ augment the National Stock. Some 
exerlion, on the part of Oeiillemcn in their re.y)cctive loca¬ 
lities, will be necessary to produce.' the whole efh'cr which X 
conceive to lie intended; namely, to [ilace a good meal 
within tiu' reach of every family, |x>ssessc\i of e\eu a tri¬ 
lling wc-ekly .kipeiuL flat if tlic stock of Fish lx,'adequate. 


' 'W’lnlvj vi'rv inJilTeicnt iiririhg^ v.'jir ;it. oIxiUclJ rit Two 

a p/rr.r, they weie if» he puiclr.iscd Uiis y..iv at H f,tings, at tbfi 
rafr of sixpcivc the* Iinndiecl; ami in some of Scotland (a-; I am 
t<.hl) for half that jiricc. The Bay Salt, u»ity frex*, hcrunhig alumdrcd 
ol Jierrlngs, co.srs about a pmuy.—It shnn.kl soonj, theieiore.tlut 
MaMif.u'tun f.s might be .supplied at tlic pn\e j ! a failhin'r, or. at maM, 
a li.dlpenny, with U.at qu:>utiry of food for vdixii tliey ha.'.- fci-npay^, 
jji.g t\so pence 
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tht interposition of a few active persons will accomplish; 
that object, so consoling to all who sympathise with theii 
suffering fellow creatures.” 

OBSERVATIONS. 

" The great value of Mr. Hale’s experiment is, that it 
affords jiractkal information on a very important Subject, 
and supplies a moral Remedy for incrcasi^ population, 
and the vicissitudes of Commerce and Manufactures. The 
general use of Wheaten Bread—a great jiumber of horses 
kept for Parade—wasteful habiis of Life-!.-increase of 
Manufactures—and the supply of our fleets and armies in a 
necessary War—liavc so augmented the demand for wheat- 
corn, that every succeeding year seems to require a degree 
of miraculous Plenty, or a ruinous importation from foreign 
Countries. When any thing is wanted in England, 
nothing is so easy, or so natural, as to order it to he impor¬ 
ted ; forgetful that the effect of reliance on such Importa¬ 
tion, may be a diminution of National Wealth, a deprecia¬ 
tion in the rate of Exchange, and a dependence on foreign 
Nations for the supp'^iy of the necessary Articles of Life, 
Jn the year 1800 and 1801, the money remitted to other 
countries for the purchase of Corn for our home consump¬ 
tion, amounted to ^18,905,093; and above forty-two 
millions of money have been sent out of England, for the 
puirchase of foreign Corn, in the period between IbOO and 
ISl^T inclusive. 

That species of speculation, which reduces the quantity 
to a small part of what may be easily obtained, and enhan¬ 
ces the price far above what will make a profitable and 
satisfactory recompense to the persons employed, is the 
worst and most pernicious speculation that can exist in any 
country. Speculators in grain serve to check the con 
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E umpuon in the thne of plenty, and to provide a store 
gainst the period of scarcity: but speculators in Ji^h 
waste and destroy the abundance, which God has intended 
for the use of man ; and deprive us of that food, which is 
essential to our existence. 

Improvements' int agriculture, and economy in the U|e 
of Food, are remedies,* usually prescribed for excess of 
population.—It must be confessed, that considerable tracts 
of unproductive land stfll remain in this island; and that, 
so far from tlit^^reatest degree of attainable comfort and 
nourishment being derived from our food, there is hardly 
a country upon earth, where so great a waste is daily com¬ 
mitted of what the bounty of Providence has bestowed for 
the sustenance of man. But agricultural improvemeats 
and economical cookery, though practicable to a certain 
extent, and desirable as far as they ciin be extended, have 
natural dijfliculties to contend with, and confined limits 
beyond which they can never go : limits and difficulties, 
which do not, in any proportionable degree, affect our 

DoiviESTic iisKERiEs. There are innumerable acres of 

■ 

water which surround our coast, inexhaustible in nutritive 
and palatable food j where no preparatory sy;:tcm of hus- 


* I do not notice a iliird remedy at present much in vogue ;—the 
practice upon any ayynpiom.s of scarcity, of i)urchasing up large quan¬ 
tities of wheat, €-ice, potatoes, and other necessary articles o,f life;, to 
be sold ar'.crwards to the poor under prime cost. I fear this remedy 
must be classed among tliose Quack Medicines, which arc likcty to do 
much more Jiarm than good ;--for in the first place, the original pur¬ 
chase at such a period lias the immediate effect of raising the price of 
the article, to the injury of tlie poor and of all other members of the 
community ; and the retail of it at a low price, when the article is 
becoming scarce, contributes to increase the consumption of that, 
which it is then most important should be husbanded. Increased 
produce either from sea or land, and increased economy in the use of 
that produce, are liable to neither of these objections. 
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bandry is required, no seed to be committed to the soil, no, 
question about fruitful seasons: the fields are perpetually 
white to harvest, and we have only to reap the abundance, 
which Providence has Ix^nigniy supplied. 

Mr. Hale’s experiment is decisr/e, as to tlie advantage 
and practicability of increasing the supply, and reducing 
the price of fish in the Metropolis; a’nd the examples of 
Spitalfields and Sheflield leave no detubt, but that Fish* will 
be 'purchased with a\'idity by the manufacturing class, 
whenever it is’ cheap and good. ' amount of 

the supply may, in any year, be augmented to tioublo 
or treble the usual quantity, ':f circuinstances should 
require it: and were it extended only to the use of fresh 
Fish, or Fish lightly corned, in those parts to which it can 
be conveniently carried, it would benefit a considerable part 
of the population of this country. 

In looking to the supply of tlie Metropolis with fresh 
Fish to almost any extent, we shall find very little difficulty, 
except what arises from the charter of the corporation of 
London ; which, in rh(‘ greatest and most populous city in 
the world, restricts the s;th‘ (d au essential article of life, 
to a small and incoiu'enii nt inaVket; and has exclusively 


* An objcctl<ia b?cii m.iJe t':> FisJi. tiie ciu t of tlie Lihoring 
class, th;U it passes licrhtly by Jioc'^firju, :ind is I!u.u'{<no milt( to sup¬ 
port labor.Upon tin-, it may he (>l»servecl :—l iist, 'Fjiut tlie laboring 
poor and their children in hshint:^ jxirt', v.hcre I .sh makes y ,'onsid'er- 
able pf^rt of their diet, aio stout, h tuiy, ami heaiLliy. -ficcondiy, d'li.it 
Fish IS not, propos'j'd as ll-.r 'oie .t;ticlo of I’ood, hnt only ii'i addilioix 
to wliat they now hava*. - And, 'rinuily. That the objection nuy be 
in part, if not wliolly removed by the vnode of dressing it; as in 
America, where Cod, and other kinds i.f Fi.sli are dressed with Pork, 
liacon, fat Beef, and Pot.'itnes, ilnckcred v ah Rice or Catnical, and 
sTnnU Suet Dumplings, and -c.isoned witli Savory lleibs, and Pepp-.-r 


and Salt; tlie wjiole ye.duciug a palatable md luitiiiieu.- stew, v.hich 


they call Cnoi olk. 
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f laced the monopoly of fish, in the hands of a few inter- 
sled salesmen. 

If the abuse were limited to a mere enhancement of price, 
upon those who value tlie articles of life in proportion to theif 
dearness and sca^rcity, *the power might be so modified in 
its exercise, as to He undeserving of public animadversion 
or interference. But it is now ascertained that in a period 
of scarcity, vvhen every, effort is making* by importation 
and economy , to provide for the public necessities, a kind 
of hloclcade has\hecked the supply of the Metropolis: 
large quantities of fish have been withheld, or wantonly 
destroyed as they approached the market; and neafrly two 
millions of inhabitants in London and its surrounding 
neighbourhood, have been, in a great measure, deprived of 
an article of food, which might have lessened the con¬ 
sumption of biitchcrs-meat and wheat-corn, to the relief of 
the whole kingdom. 

With the liberal spirit at^present existing in the city of 
London, it may be enough to state tlie abuse, in order to 
obtain a concurrence in the reform of it j and the .amount 
of an ample compensation to the cil,y for so far relinquish¬ 
ing this privilege, as to allow tlu^ sale of fas of Bidch^ 
ers-mcat, pouUnfy and vegetables,) in two or more 

wholesale markets like that of Billingsgate, would be so 

* The Comm«ti'ei: eoii the Reeij;:’ ok the Maxufacturikg ASD 
Laeori*,; Pcjdk are now pin suing- tlie same measures for the supply 
of the Metropolis and ol our Manufacturers, that they adopted last 
year. —It appearing that the lesser Cod caught by the Fishermen are 
destroyed, tlieyhave entered into agreements, cither for bringing them 
J'n’sh to the Maikc't, or for cor}ii/i<> them, as a supply for the manufac¬ 
turing Districts ; and they Irive written circular Letters to the manu¬ 
facturing Towns, to know wliat (piantity of corntd Fish they will 
want.- -1 am informed that the effect of these measures is already felt 
in the increased supply of the Metropolis at a reduced price.—Janu- 
di-y 7, 
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trivial as hardly* to demand a moment’s consideration. Ij* 
has long 'been acknowledged, that Billingsgate Market; 
however adapted to the extent and population of London 
at the time of the original grant, is not adequate to the 
sale of even a tenth part of the fisH, reqi^ired for the daily 
supply of our present Metropolis. Tts access is inconve¬ 
nient, and its local situation distant from a large proportion 
of its best and most opulent custo||ncrs. It h^s the effect 
of •abridging the means of life to a ii^^rous body of 
deserving and industrious pooi*,'—.o^ ■'deteriorating the 
condition of the middle class, which forms so essential a 
link in the chain of society,—increasing the consump^ 
tion of other articles of food,—and thereby augmenting 
the pressure of a scarcity, already too severely felt. 

The protection of the community against the monopoly 
of fish,* and (what would be the inevitable consequence of 
that protection) the increased consumption of fish in the 
Metropolis, would bring it jnto more general use in the 
other parts of the Island; and enable our countrymen to 
benefit.much more than lliey now do, by the treasures 
which are to be found pn om* sea coasts. It is, indeed, won¬ 
derful, that an island like ours, abounding in shoals of fish on 
its Coasts, enterprising and speculating in .every other mari¬ 
time concern, and pre-eminent as a naval and commercial 
power, should have so long submitted to purchase a prcca- 

• • 

* i have a pleasun: in makin|; the following Extract from ??uc of the 
Homiiiey, lately published by the PaAxna Book a\u Ilf'Mn.v vSocu;- 
TY; as it points ont coiTCcily and truly tlic line ol conduct, wliich we 
should now puisne: — “ Concerning our duties whiJi he here dwelling 
in England, environed U'iih the sen ns nr L', we liavc great occasitni in 
reason to take the commodities of the water, wliich Aj^micihy Con 
by his divine Providence hatli laid so nigli unto us ; whereby the in¬ 
crease of Victuals upon the land may be better spared and cherished, 

TO THE SOONER REDUt'JNO Ol Vj(;Tt'ALS TO A WORE .MODERATE TRICE la 
THE BETTER SUSTENANCE.OF THE PooR.” 
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t-ious existence by Importation of wheaj-com, insteaftof 
Converting more extensively its own fisheries into sources 
of domestic supply, and of commercial exchange for the 
corn and wine of other countries. 

It would be one of ^he natural effects of our preserving 
Cod, Mackerel, IlQ'rings, and other Fish for our own use, 
that exportations would be made to Spain, Portugal, add 
the Mediterranean ; \\hich would afford markets for them 
to almost ahy extent. ^It is obvious that we are much 
more fitted by '.our local and insular situation for the sup¬ 
ply of those countries, than flolland and America, which 
at present enjoy the advai^ages of that lucrative trade : and 
posscssiitg food of our own to exchange for that of other 
countries, we should avoid the ruinous exportation of capi¬ 
tal ; and at the same lime have the po^ver of retaining our 
Fish for our own use, in the event of any alarming defi¬ 
ciency in our own harvests, or of caprice or combination 
preventing other States from accepting our Fish, in ex¬ 
change for the Corn or othei** produce of foreign countries. 
Our disadvanla '70 nov\^ is, that we cannot cat our Manu-‘ 
JactuiTS ; nor, in the present^state of the world,'convert 
them into articles of subsistence. TVe are therefore, like 
Midas, liable to starve in the midst of wealth, and to give 
a fatal example of the danger of relying on strangers for 
daily and necessary food. 


The above is submitted to the Reader, with a view of 
suggesting the expediency of an early Meeting being called, 
to consider of the measures proper to be taken, for in*- 
creasing the supply of Fish in the Metropolis, and in the 
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marA'wfacturing pc^rts of the island. 'Hie object would 
to benefit by the example of what has been lately done i 
when, at a trifling expence, a very considerable addition 
has been made to the supply of the Metropolis, and of our 
manufacturers ; to open the supply of fresh Fish for the 
benefit of the Capital, and of such other places as are 
capable of it: and to secure a large quantity of corned 
Cod and other preserved Fish, for the relief of our manu¬ 
facturing districts. 

' ^hosc who approve of such a Mcetir.gj,..are requested to 
signify the same by a Note, directed to the Secretary (jf 
the Society for the ]*oor, at No- I’iccadilly ; with a 

view to the fixing of the time and plnce of ihc^ Meeting, 
and the Measures to be proposed c'"^sideration. 
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FISH ASSOCIATION. 


Drofl of (lii Outline of lleport for the Conaidcration of tlit 

Commillee. 

jAn increasing population, which in the last twelve years has 
been augmented by nearly r million and a lialf of inhabitants, 
—the state of our very extensive manufactories requiring 
a considerable addition of food,-—and die supply of our 
fleets and armies, of our West India Colonies, and of some 
other British vsettleinents which do not entirely provide the 
m^cans of their own subsistence,—call with an imperious 
voice both on the public and on individuals, to unite every 
effort to provide more abundant sources of subsistence for 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom ; and to shake off 
that annual dependence on the uncertain and ruinous im¬ 
portation of wheat corn, and other food, at an expense 
amounting, in the same period of twelve years, to no less 
a sum than forty-two millions of money, sent out of the 
kingdom in quest of the necessary articles of life* 
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. ^Under these circumstances, it is a satisfaction to obserV?, 
tJJit of all the countries upon earth, there is no one, the 
local and political advantages of which do more exempt 
it from the necessity of submitting to so dangerous and 
humiliating a dependence?. The unconti-olled command 
of the sea, and the .insular situation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, encircled with inexhaustible shoals of nourishing and 
gratifying food, afford, at all seasons, an abundant supply 
of Kish, and require only flic easy and cunge’dal occnpatic^ri 
of reaping the ma ^inb harvest, which tlie bounty of Provi-- 
dence has supplied. Jn addition to this, the immense quan¬ 
tities q ^& alt which the syrrounding.ocean and oUr own 
interna^alt-mines aflbrd for preserving Fish, at a price ex¬ 
clusive of duty, so low, as not to amount to sixpence a 
bushel, offer the means of preserving cod, haddock, mac- 
karel, herrings, and other Fish to an indefinite extent, for 
our own use, and for exportation to Spain, Portugal, and 
the Mediterranean, in exchange for the gorn, wine, and 
other imports of those countries. In addition to this, it i» 
io be noticed, tliat the present state of the European worl& 
is such, as to leave us the full ej^joyment of our Fisheries,, 
without the jealousy, coinpcrilion, or intc'rfercyicc, of any 
of the neighbouring states. 

Impressed avith these considerations, the committee' 
announces to the public, as the leading object of the Fish 
Association, il>e obtaining f)f a more unrestricted supply of' 
fresh arffi corned Fish,—for the relief (d' ourmanufacturers,— 
for the [setter sustenance? of our cottagers, by a conskferable 
addition of savoury and salutary food,—for the supply of 
our West India Colonies,—and for exportation to foreign 
countries, in exchange for vdicat, coffee, wine, oil, and 
other articles of life j so as to difl’use tlirriughout the 
country that plenty, the enjoyment of which is divested 
<jl^:ill party considcrattQifs, and free from all exception. 

VoL. I. ' No. IL ’ * 'd F 
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' It Is the idea of the Committee, that it will be expedient 
to commence their operations with the Metropolis; in t/e 
expectation that the increased use of Fish in London and 
Westminster and their vicinity, will contribute, by example, 
to introduce the general consumption of it into other cities 
and places in Great Britain. It is therefore tfieir opinion 
that it will be proper to confine this report chiefly -to the 
supply of the metropolis and its vicinity ; which may CQin- 
prehend a district of ten miles roand, and contain an extent 
of about 400 sqiiiire miles, and a popul'rtbn of near two 
millions of inhabitanis. 

Shoal fish they propose to be the chief object ^attain¬ 
ment ; it being conceived, thac the removal of th^resent 
obstructions to the supply of tisli in the metropolis, may 
render that article'<''f food so plentiful and cheap in every 
part of it, as to make a iiKal of good fish, three or four 
days in the week, an article of ecovomif to every prudent 
housekeeper, within the bills of mortality, and for some 
miles round. 

In considering tlie means of attaining this object, it 
appears to the Committee, that the important thing will 
be the removal of tlic present impediments to supply; 
the first in order of which seems to originate in tliis 
circumstance,—that the only wholesale fish market which 
at present exists in the metropolis, is neither adequate 
in size to even a portion of the necessary supply, nor 
convenient in point of access or local situatio:. to tlie 
immense population, which has been formed in the last 
century "at the west end of the town; and that the 
effect of this circumstance is to impede and obstruct 
the distribution and retail of fish, in all parts of the 
town, ejj^rept near that market. 

Billingsgate wiis made a free market, and put under 
special legLilafions in 1699, by tenth and eleventh of 
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^Villiam III. which has not been since varied^ except sp6? 
ciayy by the 9th of Ann, and collaterally by the f iatutes 
which have been passed, from time to time, respecting Fish 
in general. 

The size and local situation of this market might have 
been neither inconvenient, nor very inadequate to the ex¬ 
isting population of the Metropolis in 1G99, when the Act 
of William III. was passed. Marylebone, Kuightsbridge, 
Chelsea, J^ambeth, Islington, and many other connectccl 
parts of our present' toWn, were then outlying and distinct 
villages in its vicinity.^ .The inhabited space of the Metro¬ 
polis an^ts population wer^' such, at that period, as to 
bear no comparison with their present accumulated mag¬ 
nitude ; the new houses that are now within the bills of 
mortality, and those immediately adjoining to and con¬ 
nected with them, covering an additional space of seve¬ 
ral miles of ground, which did formerly contain hamlets 
and townships in the neighbourhood of London, but are 
now^ become united and integral* parts of the Metropolis, 
and accommodate a great portion of its po])iiIation. 

In less than half a century, ho^vever, from the passing 
of the Act of tht' lOth of •William fil. the inadequacy 
and inconvenience of Billingsgate market were generally felt 
and acknowledged ; and in J749 a similar Act (22d Geo. 
II. cap. 49.) was passed for making a free Market for 
the Sale of In’sli in the City of Westminster.** In sixty-four 
years whifli have elapsed since the passing of that Act, * 
the population of Westminster and its connected vicuiity 
is become above three times what it was in 1749; yet no 
benefit whatever has been derived to that immense aggre¬ 
gate of population, from the Act of George II. By 
what circunastances the execution of it has been so long 
deferred, it may be unnecessary at present to inquires 
except with a view to' avoid any further delay from causes 
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similar* to th6se wlilch have hitherto impeded the execu¬ 
tion of the Act; among which probably the most import¬ 
ant may have been, that tlie commissioners appointed to 
carry the Act into eflcct, had nof taken any warm or pe¬ 
culiar interest in its success. 

The obvious result of what has been above stated seems 
to be, that the measures to be adopted for better supply¬ 
ing the metropolis with Fish, 'must commence with the 
•improvement of our wholcvSale Fish markets,—to be ob¬ 
tained by an enlargement of tlte presrdt market of Billings¬ 
gate, anti by cai r)ing into exerulMn the 7\ct of the 22nd 
of George the Second ; in Qi-rfei’ to which, the appointment 
of ne\v commissioners in the room of those named in the 


Act (who are all since deceased) will be a primary and 
essential step. In this appointment, it niiiy be material to 
consitlcr, wlieilicr one of the qualifications for an acting 
commissioner, shall not be the loan, at lawful interest, of 
a certain sum t'f money for the purposes of the Act; the 
principal and iiitcresf c'f which may bc' endangered by the 
neglect and inattention of the commissioner to the import¬ 
ant objects of his triist.> 

Anotl'cr iiupediment arises IVom this circumstance;—• 
that some of the lishermen Ireqiicnting the Billingsgate 
market cannot venture to bring up so large a quantity of shoal 
fish as they might obtain, while there arc so many circum¬ 
stances existing to render the sale of it ctifficult and uncer¬ 
tain. In order to remove this impediment, it may be ex¬ 
pedient to assure to tlic fishermen a certainty of sale, to a 
limited amount and at a low price, as to such Fish as 
might bc the object of purchase to the middle and lower 
ranks of society, and might bc preserved by salt or viqe- 
gar as a store for the manufacturing class and others. 
The extent of purchase and of exjiciise might bc ascer¬ 
tained ; and from the effect of the experiment recently 
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ryid successfully tried by the Committee foi; the Relief 
th(5j manufacturing and laboring Poor, it appears that it 
need not be a matter of cither cost or uncertainty. 

A third difficulty, as Ao the general supply of Fish in 
the metropolis, attends distribution and retail of itj 
a difficulty that is aggravated by the local situation of Bil- 
lingsgate market. For it will be obvious, that the cost and 
labor of the poor basket, woman, who can afford to buy 
only a small loFof fish, mifl5t be greatly increased, by her 
being obliged personally to attend at Billingsgate between 
three and six o’clock^in the morning on account of her 
little purchase, and to rctur^ with it several miles on her 
head, before she can begin her sale ; and it will'^)e equally 
obvious that this cost and labor must be paid with some 
addition by the consumer. This evil woTild be in a great 
measure done away by the establishment of a Fish-market 
in Westminster j which would, at the same time, partly 
obviate anotlier difficulty occasioned by what has been 
ill ready noticed, tlie basket women giving np the sale of 
f'ish as soon as thf y are able to deal in fruit, which they 
can purchase at r/ more, central ainl convenient nun'ket; a 
difficulty which would no loivger exist wlien a Westminster 
lush Market was opened in a spot, equally convenient with 
that for iriiii and \egetables at Covent Garden; or if it 
did continue to (exist in any degree, would be wholly re¬ 
moved by othei; persons being induced to enter into the 
.^ame bii»‘iess. 

A fourth obstacle to the use of Fish in the mctrdjpolis 
is the unccrtaintif of its price, and the perfect ignorance 
in which we arc kept as to the daihj stale of the supply. 
The housekeeper, who is going to market, knows pretty 
Correctly what will be the price of mutton, beef, bread, 
cheese, butter, milk, and almost every other article of sub- 
Sristcncc ; but has no rac^s of guessing whctlier Fisli will 



Inat moriiing be twb-pencc or two shillings a pound. She* 
knows that the butcher and the baker are obliged to govern 
their prices by a general standard j but she supposes that it 
may in a great measure depend ojjj^hc pleasure of the fish¬ 
mongers, at what price they will, serve her; and thus Fish 
becomes in a great degree a prohibited article in London, 
and is confined to the tables of the rich and luxurious; 
and that which might be very cheap and plentiful, and a 
universal benefit to all, is CTCcluUed from the domestic ar¬ 
rangement of the great mass of its 'inhabitants. This, in 
its effects, is injurious to the fishmongers, as well as to the 
public; r^ucing their trade ,to a tenth part of what it 
might be ; for at times, when there is even a glut of fish, 
there is no mode of diff using the information, or of increas¬ 
ing the means of sale ; nor is there any reasonable ground 
to confide in, that what may be olFered for sale, is not the 
stale fish of a former day. The most obvious remedy for 
this inconvenience seems to be, the giving notice every 
morning throughout the m'etropolis, of the state and prices 
of the Fish-market; so as to enable every housekeeper to 
judge, how fiir it will be economical and desirable on that 
day, to derive a part or the whole of their family meal, 
from the morning’s supply of tlie market. ^ 

Another measure might be adopted, to attract the atten¬ 
tion of prudent families more to the extent of supply, and 
the relative cheapness of the day j and thjit would be by 
'inducing some of the dealers to affix in their-_liops the 
daily prices of their Fisli for sale; as has been recently 
done by a fislimongcr in Lower Brook Street, who has 
t derived a considerable degree of custom from that clrcum- 
c.tance. Tlie prices of Fish in the metropolis were in- 
fcleed fonnerly regulated by tables of prices, fixed by Ilis 
iMajesty in Council, which the dealers in Fish were not 
?dlow^tfd to exceed: apd th«s-re cxist«J in Ailtefis a lawt 
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* 'Owhich is noticed by Athenjcus (iind a similar regulation 
t'^istcd in Vemce) that fishmongers should have^blcs in 
their shops, inscribed with the price of their Fish; and 
that they should be subject to imprisonment, if they took 
less than the affixed price/ This is mentioned, not with an 
idea of proposing such a law, but merely of suggesting 
whether it may not be expedient, to cndeavoflr to engage 
some of the f\shmongcrj? to fix and announce in their shops 
their prices, for the benefit of themselves and others. , 
How far, in addition to these and any other measures to 
be adopted for removing tlie present impediments and ob¬ 
stacles to the supply of tilt*,metropolis, it would be expe¬ 
dient to take any other mcims, by rewards or otherwise, to 
ree ihc sup])!?/ beyond its natural course, may be very 
doubtful; not only, because the effects of bounties appear 
in many cases to be imccrtaiii and equivocal, but that in 
<‘very instance where the industry and cupidity of man arc 
operating in any speculation or trade, the true policy is to 
leave him as free as may be, Iwneslhj to profit by his ow'ii 
exertions j removing at the same time, as far as is practi¬ 
cable, ('Very artificial and natuKil obstructkin which may 
check or impede his course. , 

The benefits to. accrue from the removal of tlie present 
obstacles to a more general use ot Fish i!i this country, 
may be classed under the heads of food, occupation, 

.1>:URSLRV FOR*SEAMi:N, AND INCRJ'ASEOF TRADE.— -The 
greater part of Norway derives five-sixths of its food from 
Fisheries, without which its population cuult| not exist. It 
is not desired, nor may it ever be (’xpedient or necessary, 
to carry the use of Fish to even a third of that comparative 
amount. But if one fourth only of the subsistence of this 
country were derived from Fish (the other three pafts 
being chiefly composed of corn, meat, and potatoes) and 
an equal quantity were exported in exchange for the wffi^at, 
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rlu", and other ^)roducc of foreign coiintritf), it would nqt* 
only provide for an additional population of above fonr 
millions, but would supply the wJioIe of the inhabitants of 
Great Briiain, with more nutritive and palatable diet than 
they now enjoy; as the saving ip butcher’s meat by the 
middle cltisses might allow a greater^ proportion of it for 
the po(jr, instead of their present scaiity and too general 
diet of bread, water, and tea. 

The extension of our lusheries would, at the same time, 

!r afford employment for a numerous class of ^courageous and 
adventurous individuals ; who art' too Volatile to fix in any 
settled and steady course of htbor at home, and are not 
disposed to engage in hmg and distant voyages abroad. To 
them, the brief adventures of a fishing boat, and the lot¬ 
tery and uncertain profits which it olfers, so congenial 
to many minds, would be very acceptable; particularly 
to boys of spirit and harilihood, who are loo generally 
bred up in vicious courses, and dt) now nrake the noxious 
and offensive part of our population. At the same time it 
would })rovide great and unfiiiling nurseries for our navy, 

- Till. iri'LV'AKK, TFIli nja'ENCh, AND THE Cl.ORY, OE 

THE UNITIH) KJNof)OM. ' 

The benefit of this addition to our c^xport trade, in ex¬ 
change lor the produce of other coiiutrics, it may be un¬ 
necessary to expatiate u})(jn ; sufl'ering as we have been lor 
jmmy years jvast by tlu' drainage of millions of bullion, 
annually remitted to foreign slates, as the price'^’of our 
daily subsistence. 'I'hey therefore cuiielude ilieir Report 
by observing, tliat it is by no meims ui their contemplation 
to interi'ere with any personal profit or pretensions; except 
so far as artifice or conspiraev, if cither oj them should he 
Joinui to cj'isty may be necessarily afl'ected, and occasion¬ 
ally checked, by the geiu'ral measures of the Association. 
*l’hey trust, liuwever, that iuiy suspicions of undue artlfic'; 
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conspiracy will be found groundlessand that all *he 
i^Kisired advantages of the Fibi-i Association maiy be ob¬ 
tained for the public, without prejudice to any individuals | 
especially as the increase of quantity which might be sold 
by the fishmongers, if J'^ivsh were umversally adopted as 
part of our daily food, would more than compensate for 
any reduction of priee. They are anxious, thei^fore, to turn 
the attention of their ccamtrymen to the expediency of con¬ 
verting the surrounding fjcean into a mine of wealth, and a 
source of plertty; 'the persons employed in it deriving^ 
abundant profit, Wijihout any other expense but labor j 
not like the husbandman^ ^however excellent, useful, and 
honorable his occupation may he) waiting for the distant 
and uncertain produce t)f the land which he has cultivated, 
and of the seed which he has sown ; DTit reaping an un¬ 
failing and inexhaustible harvest without cost or toih. 


March 10, ISIS. 
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'• I look upon liiv Roiij.in l^ntliolic iirfthrou ns ftliow subjects, and fellow 
' (Jhiibtiatis, b(lu'\iis in liio saipi* (mm!, <ind iiuiliu’rs in tbe 'tujne redemptioa.' 
“ Sj)t‘oiil.ili\c difrcu iK', '! in soiiit point:, of fjiiL, witli me, art* of no account: 

“ They and I liavt but mic leli'.'ioii,-- tli# icligion of Chiistianity. Therefore, 

0 ^ 

ai cliiidn-n of tlio .same I'.itiici,- ab tiavcllori in the samc|oad,— and seekers 
of the same .iKilvation^ why not love each other as brothersIt is no purt of 
“ PiotcMMiilii-m to [iroseeiito fatliMlios, and without justice to the CatboHcSi 
“ theie can bo no aeefftitv I'oi the Piott‘,taiH Pst.ablishmcnt; as a friend, there- 
fore, to the [(CiiniounLy ut' this Establislinient, to the prosperity of the 
Countiy, and •the justice due to niy Catlioln' Rntlm n, I sh.dl cheeifully give 

“ my^Jtc, that the Rill he cornoiitted."-P'ctiact of the liisbdp of KHlala's' 

Speech in tlu‘ House ot l.oids, Idth of ]\1arcli^793, on the 
Ritl for the Relief of His IMjjostj’s Roman Catholic Subjects. 


18] 3. 
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Tn the last Sessions of ParliantciU, the House of Com¬ 
mons came to a Rcsclution, that “ llie House would, 
early in the ntxt Session, take into its jnost serious consi¬ 
deration the Laws afi'ecting His Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
Subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, "^ith a \icw to 
such final, conciliatory adjuvSlment, as might be conducive 
to the peace of the United Kingdom, stal>jlity of the 
Protcstai.'* Kstablishincnt, and the general satisl'actiuii and 
concord of all classes of His Majesty’s subjects.” 

Encouraged by this Resolution, the Roman Catholics of 
England and Ireland intend presenting immediately sepa¬ 
rate Petitions to each House of Parliamcait, “ for a repeal 
of the;^nal and diwbling Statutes, which still remain in 
force against them.” 
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, lu the mean time, they observe with great concern and 
, surprise, that attempts are made to prejudice *lhe Legis¬ 
lature against their application. Many erroneous, artful, 
and inllaminatory publications of this tendency, have been 
actively and extensively circulated. The charges brought 
in them against the Roman Catholics, are of the most 
serious nature. The object of this Address to you, is to 
answer th(;sc charges,* and to state to you, succinctly, the 
grounds of the intended application of the English Roman 
Catholics to \he Legislature for relief. The greatest paft 
of what is intended to be said in the Address will apply, in 
great measure, as much ^o the situation of the Irish and 
Scottish, as to the situation of the English Roman Catho¬ 
lics ; but as the ])cnal codes of Ireland, and England, in 
respect to Roman Catholics, arc very different, it has been 
thought advisable to coniine the present Address to the 
case of the Enj^lish Roman Catholics onlv. 

O J 

• 1 . 

It is generally represented in the publications of which 
\vc complain, that the ]Lnglish#Ronian Catholics labor under 
no rc(d grievances ; anti that, if all the ri?maining penal 
laws against thani were repealed, the number of those^ ucho 
^i'ould be really hencfded by the repeal^ \could be too in¬ 
significant io make their relief an object oj' Legislative 
concern. • 

^ut this representation is altogether erroneous-—the . 
English Catholics labor under many severe penalties and 
disabilities: their whole body is affected by them, and 
would be essentially benefited by their removal. 

1st. By the 18th Charles 2d, commonly called the 
Corporation Act, their whole body is ^eluded from offices 
in cities and corporations. 

• 2d. By the 2oth Charles 2d, commonly called the Test 
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Act, their whole rbody is excluded from civil and military 
offices. 

How injurious these Acts are, both to the public and 
to thedndividuals on whoiii they operate, appeared in I795j 
in which year, during the then great national alarm of in¬ 
vasion, Lord Petre, the grandfather of the present Lord, 
having, with the express leave and encouragement of Go¬ 
vernment, i*aiscd, equipped, and trained, at his own ex¬ 
pense, a corps of 250 men for His Majesty’s service, re¬ 
quested that his son might be appointed to the command 
of them. His son’s religion was objected, his appoint¬ 
ment was refused, and aiiotlier person was appointed to 
the command of tlie corps. Yv.ui cannot but feel how 
such a conduci tended to discourage the Catholics from 
exertions of zeal and loyalty. But the noble family had 
too much real love of their country to receile from her 
service, even under these circumstances, llis Lordship 
delivered over the corps, completely cquijqjcd and com¬ 
pletely trained, into the hands of Governmenr, and his son 
served in the ranks. Surely you cannot think that laws, 
which thus tend to alienate the hearts, and paralyze the 
exertions of those wIio,‘ in the hour of danger, thus wished 
to serve their country, arc either just or wise. 

3d. By the 7th and 8th of William 3d, ch. 27. Ro¬ 
man Catholics are liable to be prevented from voting at 
elections. 

4lh. By the .30th Car. 2d. s. 2. c. 1. Roman Catholic 
Peers are prevented from filling their hereditary seats in 
Pai'liament. 

5th. By the same Statute, Roman Catholics are pre- 
ventM sitting in the I louse of Commons. 

()th. By several Statutes, Roman Catholics arc disabled 
from presenting to Ifevow^sons, a legal incident of property, 
wjljch tlie law allows even to the Jew. 
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7th. Though a considerable proportion pf His Majesfj^a 
fleets and armies is Roman Catholic, not only nc5 proyi^ 
lion is made for the religious comforts and duties of Ro¬ 
man Catholic soldiers and sailors, but, by^the Articles of 
War, they arc liable to ^ the very heaviest pains and penal¬ 
ties for refusing to jpin in those acts of outward conformity, 
to the religious rites-of the Established Church, which a Ro¬ 
man Catholic considers to amount to a dereliction of his faith* 
By the Articles of War,* sect. 1. a soldier absenting , him¬ 
self from diviiK^ serricc and sermon, is liable, for the first 
offence, to forfeit cjic shilling; and for the second, and 
every other offence, to fojrfeit one shilling, and to be put 
in irons. By the same Articles, sect. 2. art, 5. “ If he 
shall disobey any lawful command of his superior’* (and, 
of course, if he shall disobey any lawful commands ol' 
his superior Officer to attend divine service and sermon) 
“ he shall suffer death, or such other punishment as by 
a General Court-Martial shall be awarded.” 

In the last Parliament, it wal? shown, that a meritorious 
private, for refusing (which he did In the most respectful 
manner) to attend divine service and sermon according to 
• the rites of the Established* Church, \tas confined nine days 
in a dungi'on on bread and water. 

The Roman Catholics acknowledge, with gratitude, the 
virtual suspension of these laws, in consequence of the 
Orders recently issued by llis Royal Highness the present 
. Comi»'.ndcr in Chief, and the fitcilities which they afford 
for enabling the Roman Catholic soldiers to atteilfl their 
o\\ n religious worship ; but they beg leave to observe, 
that these humane regulations still want the firm sanction 
of law, and therefore, to a certain extent, are still pre¬ 
carious : and are not always attended to. 

8th. Jn common with the rest of His fcjesty’s Subjects, 
the Roman Catholics contribute to the religious establish- 



mfiit of the country; they have also to support their own 
reKgfous functionaries j and thus have a double religiou^ 
establishment to defray. Of this, however, they do not 
complain; but. they think it a serious grievance that 
their own religious endowments ar(?, not legalized like those 
of the Protestant Dissenters. 

In hospitals, workhouses, and other pu])lic institutions, 
the attendance of the Ministers ul. their own communion 
IS sometimes denied to the poor of the Roman Catholic 
ReKgion, and the children oi the' Romail Catholic poor 
are sometimes forced into Prolcstanj ^schools under the 
eyes of their parents, , 


II. 

Such, fellow suljjccts, is the parlieular operation of the 
principal laws still remaining in foice against your Knglish 
Catholic brethren.—d’he i^cncral of them is, to 

depress every member of the body below his legitimate 
level ill society. 

Even in the very lowest order of the community, some 
situations conferring con;foi'(, emolument, or distinction, 
are open tojhe individunls of tllut class, and in proportion* 
as the several classes of society rise info, importance, these 
■situations arc multiplied. From all of them, the law 
excludes the English Catholic. Eliis efTcctiially places 
him below his Protestant brethren of the sitme claSvS, and 
makes the whole bode, in the estimation of the coiiftnuiiuy, 
3. depressed and insnlat<jvl, cast. 

'i’his, the Roman ('atliolics severely feel; but it is not 
by its substantial eliects alone that they feci their depres¬ 
sion, Some avenues of wealth are still open to them— 
iion^ to honors or distinctions. Thus, thousands of those 
possibilities, the prospect and hope of which c('insiitute a 
large proportion of the g<mcral stock of liumua happi- 
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ness, are peremptorily denied to the Roman,Catholics. 
hope of provision, of preferment, of honors, or^ignity, 
chfcers their souls or excites their exertions. A Roman 
Catholic scarce steps into life when he is madg to feel that 
nothing which confers them is open to him j and however 
successful his career may l^ave been, it seldom happens that 
his success has not been, on more than one occasion, 
cither lessened or retarded by the circumstance of his. 
having been a Roman Catholic. 

Here then, ouv Protestant countrymen are called upon 
to place themselves ii\ o^ir situation; and to reflect, what 
their own feelings w’^oufd be, if, from a conscientious adr 
herence to their religious prfiiciplcs, they belonged to a 
class thus legally degraded. Plow often would they sub¬ 
stantially feel the elfects of this degradation? How many 
of their hopes would it destroy ? I low many of 
projects would it ruin r .Sun;ly, a Petition to the Legislature 
from any portion of Ills Majesty’s subjects, for the removal 
of such a woe, is entitled to ilie.sympathy and aid of every 
other portion of the commimiiy. 







We arc sometimes told, that JntMer the rrpeal of ihe 
laxi's complained of* Inj the Itoman Catholics xcould bcne~ 
fit Ihcniy it xcoiild confer no real benefit on the State; 
and that, as no ^alteration of law should take place, un¬ 
less it promotes the general welfare of the State, the'laws' 
complained of should remain in force. # 

But we beg leave to submit to the consideration of our 
countrymen, that the whole kingdom would be essen¬ 
tially served by the repeal of the penal laws remaining in 
force against His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. On 
this head, the writer pf tliese pages requests your partic&r 


attention. 

’ Yol. I. 


2G 


No. 11. 
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^ Two-thirds the population of Ireland, and no in¬ 
considerable proportion of the population of England, ‘ is 
composed of RL'man Catholics. It ii^'obvious that tne 
feelings of this large proportion of the community are 
wounded, in the higliest degree, by the penal and disabling 
laws to which they are subject; and that they consider 
themselves highly injured, insulted, and degraded by tjiem. 
Now, must it not be beneficial to the State, that this ex¬ 
tensive feeling of insult, injury, and degradation, should 
be healed ? Do not wisdom and sound [lolicy make it the 
interest of the State, that cverv circumstance which leads 
this injured, insulted, and degraded, but numerous, portion 
of the community, to think that any new order of things 
must end their injury, insult, and degradation, and is, 
therefore, desirable, should be removed as soon as possible? 
Surely the removal of it must be as advantageous to the 
State, as it will be advantageous and gratifying to the per¬ 
sons individually benefited by it. 

But this is not the only circumstance, which would make 
the repeal of tlie penal laws a general benefit to the State. 
Again we request )'ou to consider the immense number of 
His Majesty’s Roman Cfatholic subjects, and the great pro¬ 
portion wfiich it bears to the rest of the community. What 
a proportion of genius, of talent, of energy, of every thing 
else, by which individuals arc enabled to distinguish them¬ 
selves, and benefit and elevate their country, must fall to 
"their share!—But all this, for the jiresent, is loe;'; to you, 
in consequence of ilie penal codes. ihe subtraclion of 
this prodigious mass of probable gmius, talent, and wis¬ 
dom, from the geniTal stock, no detiimeJU to the State? 
Surely it is a natitmal loss. 'J’hus, while the penal code 
harasses the individual object oi its iniliction, it contracts 
aifd paralyzt'S, to an amazing degree, the strength, powers, 
and energies of the whole community. 
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IV. 


It is alleged, the Homan CathoVics of' this Icings 
dom enjoi/ the most full and liberal 'Iteration ; and 
that Toleration is the y,tmost favor, to vehich an^, non^ 
conformist to the religion, established by laxv, can reason* 
abl^ aSpire* 

To this, we beg leave to answer, that Toleration, 
rightly understood, is all we ask for by our Petition. 
what is toleraticm, when the word is rightly understood ? 
If, after a Govcrni\ent has adopted a particular religion, 
decreed its mode of worshi45 jo be observed in its churches,, 
and provided for its functionaries, from the funds of the 
State, it leaves the non-conformist in complete possession 
of all his civil rights and liberties, tlie non-conformist 
enjoys a full and complete Toleration. But wheffGVer 
the Government of a country represses other forms of 
religion, by subjecting tliose who profess them, to any 
deprivation or abridgment of'civil right or liberty, tole-* 
ration is at an end, and persecution begins. 

This is too plain a position tp admit of contradiction: 
the only question, therefore, is, Wfiether thg pains and 
penalties to which die Roman Catholics are still subject by 
the laws in force against them, deprive tliem of any civil 
right or liberty? ^ 


To meet thi« qiie.srion fully, I shall consider how far 
fho CVvpnralion Act, which excludes us from Corporations, 
and the 'I'est Act, which excludes us from Civil a(td Mi- 


litary oOices, can be justly said to deprive us of a civil 
right. 1 prefer placing the questifm on these Acts, be¬ 
cause, by their own confession, it is the strongest hold of 
our adversaries, and because, in the discussion at 

question, thus proj^unded, I shall advocate the cause of 
the Protestant Dissenters as much as our own. 
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common* adversaries contend, that the exclusion 
of Non-conformists, by the Test and Corporation Acts, 
from honorable and lucrative oflices, is hot a punishment, 
and therefore isvnot intolerance. 

But before the enactment of those statutes, were not 
all the subjects of this realm equaUy eligible, by the 
common law of the land, to every honorable and every 
lucrative office which the State could confer? Is not 

I ij 

eligibility to office a civil right ? Docs it not, therefore, 
necessarily follow, that every statute which deprived non¬ 
conformists of their right or eligibility to office, de¬ 
prived them of a civil right,, and was therefore penal ? 
If Roman Catholics had been in possession of these 
offices, and deprived of them in consequence of their 
adherence to their religion by the statutes in question; 
soiiie' persons might have contended for the wisdom of 
the statutes, but none could have contended, that they 
were not highly penal. But whatever dilfercncc there 
may be in the degree of penal infliction, there is none 
in the penal quality of those statutes, which deprive 
persons of offices, and those which deprive them of their 
prior legaheligihility* to them.' The right of possessing 
an office, the right of succeeding to it, and the right 
of eligibility lo it, are equally civil rights. There is no 
diftereiice in this respect between oflices and landed pro¬ 
perty—the right to possess an estate, to‘‘succeed to it, 
and’ to acquire it, are equally civil riglits. The*' justice 
or poi?cy of these laws is not now under our consider¬ 
ation—the simple question before us is, Whether eligi¬ 
bility to offices and election into corporations, were not 
by the common law' the civil right of every Englishman, 
an^whether his being deprived of if was not a penal 
infliction ? It is impossible to deny it. This infliction 
reaches every descriptioij of non-conformists to .the 
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Established Church j their religion, therefore, is not td 
rated—is persecuted. On the policy, the justice, or 
degree of that persecution, there may bc?j^ifFerence of 
opinion; but that, in some degree at least; it is a perse¬ 
cution, it seems impossible to deny. Thus we seem to 
arrive at this unquestionable conclusion, that, in point of 
fact, all non-conformists are persecuted. The difference 
between Roman Catho*lVcs and other non-conformists is, 
that Roman Catholics are subject to pains and disabili- 
ues which do not afitet any other description of non¬ 
conformists. The ^oman Catholics, therefore, are the 
most persecuted of all. * * 

Here then we close with our adversaries; we seek not 
to interfere with the Established Church, with her hierarchy, 
with her endowinents, with her tythes, with any thin^^lse 
that contributes to her honor, her comfort, or her security. 
Give us but toleration in the true sense of that much-abused 
word, and w’c claim no more. JBy the oath prescribed to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, by the 33d of his present 
Majesty’, the Roman Catholic swears—“ Tliat he will defend, 
to the utmost of his pow^r^ the fietllepiont and arrangement 
of property in that country, as established by rfie law^s now 
in being ; and he fhereby disclaims, disavows, and solemnly 
abjures any intention to subvert the present Church establish¬ 
ment, for the^ purpose of substituting a Catholic establish¬ 
ment g its stead ; and he solemnly swears, that he wiH n ot 
exercise any privilege to which he is or may be entjjled, to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant religion, and Protestant 
government in that kingdom.” 

V. 

M 

But it is suggevSted, that though it should he conceded^ 
that all other non-co?iJbrmists to the Church of ICnglaud, 
ought to he admitted to a free and conqiktc toleration^ the 
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%nan CalhoUcs should he cxduded from it on account of 
their acknoxch’dgn.eni of the Supremacij of the Pope. 

This aclmi:? of a very easy answer. The Roman Catho¬ 
lics certainly acknowkdge the^ spiritual supremacy of the 
Pope: but they deny his temporal authority. They ac¬ 
knowledge no right, either in the Pope, or in any Council, 

*r 

to interfere in any manner in temporal concerns, or to inter¬ 
fere, by any mode of lemj^oral potver, in conoerns of a spi¬ 
ritual nature. By the oath prescribed to the English Ro¬ 
man Catholics, by tlte .>Ist of his present Majesty, we swear, 
that “ we do not believe that the Pope dT Rome, or any other 
foreign prince, prelate, state,'.af potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, superio¬ 
rity or pre-emim'ncc, directly or indirectly, within the 
real in.” 

The Irish and Scotch Roman Catholic subjects of his 
Majesty take a similar oath. The answers given by the 
foi^gn universities ‘to the questions proposed to them by 
the direction of Mr. Pitt, the doctrines laid down in all our 


Catechisms, and other standard books of authority, express 
the same belief. In, the bath piken by the Irish Roman 
Catholics, fiicy swear, that it is not an article of the Ca¬ 
tholic faith, and that they arc not thereby bound to believe 
or profess, that the Pope is infallible 5 or that they are 
bound to obey any order, in its own nature immoral, though 
tlm. JV/pc or any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct 
such ap order ; but tliat, on the contrary, they hold it siniul 
in them to pay any regard to such an order.” 

It is said, that the Pones on several occasions have claimed 
and exercised the right of temporal power. We acknow¬ 
ledge it, and we lament it. But the fact is of little conse¬ 
quence j no Roman C:itIiolic now believes, that either Pope 
or Council, or both j’opc and Council acting together, have 
or ought to have any right to interfere by any form'or 
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•mode, either of temporal or spiritual power, in civil c6t||^, 
ce.^’ns; or to interfere by any form or mode of temporal 
power, in spiritual concerns. This the Irish, J^ottish, and 
English Roman Catholics have sworn, andin^Hcy act up to 
their oaths. • ' 


VI. 

I proceed another charge :—It is asserted to hti a tenet 
of our faith, or, at least, a received opinion among 
that the Pope or the Church has a right to absolve sulpects 
Jrom their allegiance io their Sovereign. 

But this doctrine has be^n/iiost solemnly abjured by us, 
in the oaths which we have taken to Government, It is 
disclaimed by the opinions of the foreign universities ; and 
Pope Pius the Vlth proscribed it, by his rescript of the I7tli 
of June 1701. 


VIL 

The same may be said of the clunge brought aga 0 st 
nsy of' holding it /artful to kill anp Sovereign or am/private 
person under excomniunicaikm. ,1’his doctrine is also dis¬ 
claimed by us, in our oaths'as “^unchristian anciimpious;”- 
it is disclaimed iiuterms, equally strong, in the answers of 
tile foreign universities; and Popi' Pius the Vlth, in his 
t escrijit nl ITDI, solemnly declares such a murder to be 
a lion id and detestable crime.” 

Vllh 

I'lic same answer may also be given to the cliargc, of 
its being a tenet of oar Chiireh, that it is (areful to break 
faith reith heretics. In our oaths, we disclaim that doctrine 
also, “ as impious and unchristian;’* and the terms in which 
it is disclaimed in the answers of the foreign universities* 
are equally strong. But, without entering further on the 
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Object of this charge, we make this solemn appeal upon it, 
to the feelings and common sense of every reader of these 
pages:—l>pcs not the single circumstance of our being, 
after the lap^'jf two hundred years, petitioners to Parlia¬ 
ment for the repeal of the penal and disabling laws to 
which we are subject, in consequence of our not taking 
oaths, the taking of which would, at once, have delivered 
us from all these penalties and disabilities, prove, beyond 
a)l exception and argument, that we do not believe the 
existence of any power tvhich can dispense with the obliga¬ 
tion of an oath ? On this head, I beg' leave to add my own 
testimony—having, in almost: overy stage of life, lived in 
habits of acquaintance or intimacy with all descriptions of 
Roman Catholics; the young, the old, the literate, the illite¬ 
rate, foreigners and natives, ecclesiastic and secular, I never 
kiiew one who did not hear the charge in question with 
indignation, and treat it as an execrable calumny. 

But it is said, that the Council of Lateran assumed a 
rljht to temporal power, and that the Council of Constance 
authorised the violation of the safc-conduct granted to John 
Huss. Both thovSC facts ?re positively denied by the Roman 
Catholics. ^ This is ‘ not a place for discussing the point— 
but, what does it signify ?—If the Council of Lateran 
claimed for the Pope, or itself, a right to temporal power, 
it did wrong; if the Council of Constance authorised the 
violation of the safc-conduct, it did infamously, and there’s 
an end on t, 

IX. 

Having had frequent occasion to mention in these pages 
the a)m,)ers of the Foreign Universities to certain questions 
proposed to them by the direction of Mr. Pitt, the reader 
will probably wish to be better informed of the circum¬ 
stances attending the transaction. 
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In the year 1788, the Committee of th£ English C^o- 
jlics waited on Mr. Pitt, respecting their application for a 
repeal of the Penal Laws. Ho requested t^be furnished 
with authentic evi ’-'iice of the opinions •i£>me Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Clergy, and the Roman Catholic Universities abroad, 
“ on the existenco and extent of the Pope’s dispensing 
power.” Three qfucstions were accordingly framed, and 
submitted |o his approbation. As soon as it was obtained, 
they were sent to the ifniversitics of Paris, Louvain, Alcala, 
Douay, SalanVanca, .and Valladolid, for their opinions,— 
The questions proposed to them were— 

1. Has the Pope, or. Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of the Church of Rome, any civil authority, 
power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence, whatsoever, within 
the realm of England ? 

2. Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or anybody of«rit?Il, or 

any individual of the Chuich of Rome, absolve or dispense 
wdth his Majesty’s subjects from their oath of allegiance, 
upon any pretext whatsoever ? 4 

3. Is there any princij>le in the tenets of the Catholic 
Faith, by which Catholics ar§ justified in not keeping faith 
with heretics, or other* persons dilFering l^rom them in 
religious opinievns, in any transaction, either of a public 
or a private nature ? 

The Universities answered unanimously— 

1. That \he Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
an^Tindividual of the Church of Rome, has NOT*aii^civTI 
authority, power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence vfliatsoever, 
within the realm of England, 

2. That the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of the Church of Rome, cannot absolve 
or dispense with his Majesty’s subjects from their oath of 
allegiance, upon any pretext whatsoever. 

3. That there is no principle in the tenets of the Catho* 
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lie l^alth, by which Catholics are justified in not keeping 
faith with heretics, or other persons differing from thenv 
in religious (^pinions, in any transactions, either of a public 
or a private iniht; e. 

Nothing can be more explicit than the answers of the 
foreign iiniversitios—sonic ot them express perfect wonder, 
that such questions should be proposed to them by a Nation 
that glories in hca- learning and discernment. 

s^)on as the opinions of the Foreign Universities 
were received, they were transmitted to Mr. Fitt. But the 
Roman Catholics wish it to he nv'''r distinctly understood, 
that it V'as lor //w s;uisi;ic tioii, nc^i theirs, that these opinions 
were taken, j:\ssurediy, llis .M.’iestv’s Roman Catholic 
subjects <lid not want the v/isLiom or b'erelgn Universities 
fo inform thom, that Ilis Majesty is the lawtul sovereign of 
all TtT!^-R(nnan Catholic subjects, and that by every divine 
and human law, his Roman Catholic subjects owe him true, 
dutiful, aedve, and unreserved allegiance. 

The originals of tlv'se questions and of the answers to 
them, with the notarial authentications of them, have been 
produced in th^* Ifoiise of,. Commons by Sir John Cox 
Hippisley. They are in the culfeloUy of the writer of these 
pages, and are o])( n to the inspection of crery person who 
wishes to inspect them, 

X. 

ft is also objected to the Roman Catholics,® that it is a/s 
artittiTof their or, at least, that they consider it*to be 
laujifl, tij ‘persecute Jicrclics Jor their religious oj/inions. 
All this the Roman Catholics most explicitly deny, and 
they consider it is completely denied in the solemn dus- 
claimers made by them in all their oaths, of the direct or 
indirect right of the Pope or the Church to temporal 
power; as, without temporal power, persecution cJtnnot 
subsist,. 
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‘They admit that many persons of their commum*on bdjli. 
ejclesiastic and secular, have, at different times, befcn guilty 
of the. crime of religious persecution j butyhey blame 
the conduct of those persons, as scvcrelyfi!N^ it is blamed 
by their Protestant brethren. 

They also plead a tremendous set-off. The massacre of 
Paris, on St. Barthdlomew’s day, was most horrid j but it 
bad been prt^ceded by the atrocities, full as hornd, of the 
Anabaptist Protestants at Munster. To the burnings^in 
the reign of Queen Mary the Roman Catholics oppose die 
executions of Priests in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the three first Priners a^f the House of Stuart: they 
apprehend, that more cannot be said against the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, than against the deprivation of 
two thousand Presbyterian Ministers ot their livings, by 
the Act of Uniformity. They also bring into ac^-jiirTF, 
Oates’ plot; the sentence of death passed on Servetus for 
errors against the Trinity, through the influence of Calvin, 
his execution, and the justification of it by two of the 
principal pillars of the Reformed Church, Melancthon and 
Beza. Between these enoriiiides it is not easy to strike a 
balance. But (he Roiiutn'Uatholic's may justly ask, by 
what principle of. justice, or by what fair course of reason¬ 
ing, the Protestant is authorised to ascribe the instances of 
persecution, w hich ho ju'oves on Roman Catholics, to a 
principle of ilie Roman Catholic Creed, unless he allows 
iit th*e same time, that the instances of pcrsecutiofT wilicli* 
the Catholic proves in the Protestant Church, ar^ equal'/ 
attributable to some principle of the Protestant Creed- 
“ Brother, brother (siiy two known characters on the stage) 
we have both been in the wrong.”—Let us learn wisdom 
from them ; let us no more upbraid one another with our 
comiAoii failings; let us forget and forgive, bury all past 
animosities in oblivion, shake hands and be friends. This 
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is'Sie only rational mode of closing this—^by far the most 
disgusting and disgraceful of all our controversies. i 



Another charge is brought agaiwst us by our adversaries, 
in consequence of the Doctrines inipnted to ns respecting 
Sacerdotal Absolution. We are said‘to believe that the 
mere absolution of a Priest, without any thing, on our part, 
is ^ full remission of sin. in answea* to this, we shall only 
transcribe the following passage from the Book of Prayers, 
for the use of Catholics, serving in f^bets and armies :— 
“ You know, from the Catc^ditsm you have learnt, and 
the Books of Catholic instruction you have read, that the 
absolution of a Priest can be of no benefit to you, unless 
you be duly disposed to a reconciliation with your offended 
Go^i/y true faith, by a sincere sorrow' for all your sins, by 
a firm resolution never to commit them again, and by a 
willingness to satisfy God and your neighbour also, as far as 
justice requires. Without those dispositions on your part, 
the act of the Priest would not be ratified in Heaven j you 
would be guilty of the p'^ofanatlon of the Sacrament of 
Penance, aivl provoke the indignation of the Almighty in¬ 
stead of obtaining his mercy.” 

It is not a little remarkable, that a Canon of the P.ngllsh 
Church, in 1(308, enjoining the Prie.^t not to make known 
to any oik‘ what had been revealed to him, 'bears such a 
simiiitude to the Roman Catholic doctrine on this heatl, 
that wliW It was produced by Sir John Cox Plippislcy in 
ilie Hou^ of (Commons, ivfr W’^ilberforce interrupted him, 
by saying, that it w'as a Canon, not of the English but the 
Romish Church, and expressed his astonishment when Sir 
Jolm Hippisicy showed it to lie one of the most recent 
Canons whicii had been formed for the government 6f the 
Established Church. 



XTI. 

* One of the objections most strongly urged against the 
Roman Catholics, is the *enct in putcd to that none 
are saved out of their communion. 

I beg leave not to enfor into a discussion of this bbjec- 
tion, as it cannot be urged to us by a Protestant of the 
Established Church of England, as the Athanasian Creed 
forms a part of her Eitiirgy, and he swears that our doc¬ 
trine of transubftanllation is damnable ; or by a Protestant 
of the Established Chilrch (')f Scotland, as the Protestants 
of that Church, in Aeir Profession of Faith of 1568, say, 
that “ out of the Church th(?rc is neither life nor everlast¬ 
ing happiness ; ” or by a Protestant of the French Hugue¬ 
not C'hureh, as in their Catechism, on the tenth article of 
the Creed, they profess, that “ out of the Church there js-- 
nothing but death and damnation.” 


xip. 

This leads us to observe, that arc often cited 

from the "iixmls of Itomnn CathoUc xcriters, xehich e.rpress, 
that the Roynan Ca/holi^' religion Jias aheatjs been the 
sayyie ; and that time xcho saij that the modern Roman 
Catholics d/J/ir in one iota fymn their py'cdeccssors, either 
deceive theynseh es or xeish to deceive othci's. These pas¬ 
sages have Ijeen cited to prove, that whatever doctrine 
any J*opo or any ecclesiastical I'jody, or any writei^ of» 
approved authority, has maintained or sanctioned in former 
limes, is universally approved of by the modern (Catholics* 
But this is a very unjust perversion of the meaning of the 
writers, from wliose writings these passages, or passages of 
a similar import, are cited. Not one of them approves of 
any act of temporal power which the Pope or any body of 
Churchmen have ever claimed in right of their spiritual 
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' character.. In the cited pa’f^j^ages, t?tfic writers mean to 
a^ertno more than that the hiith and essential discipline of 
Roman Catholics have always l^een what they now are. 
B(it they ^^^it that the resori of the Popes, or of any 
other ecclesiastics, to temporal power, for effecting the ob¬ 
ject of their spiritual commission, was not only no part of 
the faith or essential discipline of the Church, but was dia¬ 
metrically opposite to its faith and discipline. I'he passa¬ 
ges, therefore, to which we allude, can never be brought 
tO'jfrove the position for which they arc' quoted. To urge 
them for such a purpose, is evidently a gross perversion of 
their meaning. 

XIV.^ 

I shall only notice one further objection :— 7Vie sup¬ 
posed inwimsitij of the distance, bctxeeen the Creed of tlw 
. Established, and the Creed of the Homan Catholic Church; 
Jronr^ihich, it is inferred, that there aheaps ymist be a 
spirit of religious discord, and never a communion of 
civil rights hctTceen the memhenf's of them. —To this, the 
experience of^iarikind gives a clear answer,—If you remove 
persecution, you remove discord. If you do not compel 
a person to enter your chii/ch, he will shake hands with 
you at the dt^or of it: and many years will not pass away 
before you will meet at t!ie same altar. 

But, is the differcnee berv.ecn the churclics really as 
great as it is generally thought r—d’he divine precept, that 
we^ sho uld love our neighbour as oinst'lves, is equally 
recognised by Protc'stants and Roman Carliolics. They 
are t^qua'ily willing to have their conduct, on every occasion 
of life, tried by tliat golden rule. What further can 
Government requin', on tlu’ mm-al code of her subjects ? 

In respect t(j their religious code,—All Chrlf^tlans agree, 
first, ethat tiicrc is one CJod ; secondly, that he is a Being 
ot infinite perfection ; thirdly, that he directs all things, by 
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his providence; fourthly, that it is our duty to lov^ 
God, with all our hearts; fifthly, that ft.is our duty-to 
repent of our sins; sixthly, that Cod pardons the truly 
penitent; seventhly, that there is a future st”^ of rewards 
and punishments, where all mankind slfllT be judged ac¬ 
cording to their works*; eighthly, that God sertt his Son 
into the world, to fie its saviour, the author of eternal sal¬ 
vation to all that obey him; ninthly, that he is the true 
Messiah; tenthly, that \ie worked miracles, suffered, died, 
and rose again, as. is related in the four gospels; ’ nnd 
eleventhly, that he will, hereal’ter, make a second app^r- 
ance on the earth, false all mankind from the dead, judge 
the world in righteousness* bestow eternal life on the vir- 
tuoUvS, and punish the workers of iniquity. 

Ill the beliel’ of those articles, all G.hristians, Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, Arminians, and SocinijilSj' 
are agreed. In addition to these Articles, each'division 
and subdivision of Cdiristians lias its own tenets. Now, let- 
each settle among its own iqciiibers, what are the Articles 
of beliel, jieeuliar to tlicm, vvhicli in their ^k> 1, deliberate 
judgment, they consiiler as absolutely necessary that a per¬ 
son should believe, to be a 'men;ber of the church of 
Christ; let these Articles be divested of all foreign matter, 
and expressed * in perspicuous, exact, and unequivocal 
terms; and above all, let t'ach distinction of Christians 
earnestly wisli to find an agreement between themselves 
and_^their fellow Christians:—tlie result of a discussion*, 
conducted on this plan, would most assuredly be, to con¬ 
vince all Christians, that the essential Articles of^ religious 
credence, in which there is a rdal difference amongst 
Christians, are not very numerous ; and that, if the re¬ 
union of Christians be no more than a golden dream, the 
possible approximation to it is nearer, than is generally sup- 




. ' And, after all, is the Reunibn of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Churches, absolutely impiKsible ?—Bossuet, 
the glory of the Roman Catholic Church, and her ablest 
champion, tkfcqught it was not.—^Towards the end of the 
17th century, the Emperor Leopold, and several princes 
in Germany, conceived a project c)f re-iiniting the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran Churches, In consequence of it, a 
correspondence took place between Bossuet, on the part 
of the Romnn Catholics, and Molan'us and Leibniz, on the 
parfr of the Lutherans. Molanus was director of the Pro¬ 
testant Churches and consistories of Hanover; Leibniz 
¥^s a member of ilie Aulic Council. \h the exact sciences, 
he was inferior to Newton alohe'; in metaphysics, he had 
no superior; in general learnijig, he had scarcely a rival; 
in the theological disputes of the times, he was singularly 
'P'^Hversant. The correspondence between these great men, 
on thc"stibjcct of the re-union, may be seen, in the (Kiares 
Vosthumex de Bossuet, Vol. T.; Kouvcllc Edition dcs 
(Eitcres dc Bossuet, J'ot. A'/. ; T.citmizii Opera, studio 
Litd. Dutens", YoL /. f and tlie de Leibniz, 

*1 VoL Sz'O. Every woi'd of the eorrespondeficc deserves 
the perusal, both, of the Selrolar and the Divine. . A short 
view of it is gwen, in the Account of the Life and Writings 
of Bossuet, recently published by the v l iter of these pages. 
It continued during ten years:—I shall transcribe from it, 
the two following passages, fnnn the letters written by 
.Bf^ssuct to Leibniz. “ 'file Council of Trent,” lie says 
in one of them, “■ is our stay ; but, we shall not use it, to 
prejudice our cause. We shall deal more fairly with our 
opponents. We shall make the council serve for a state¬ 
ment and explanation of our doctrines. Thus, wc shall 
come to an explanation on those points, in which, either 
of us imputes to the other, what he does not believe, and, 
on which, we dispute, only because we misconceive each 
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’ other. This may us far: Molams has acfuc^ly 

CQtwiUated the poimsl so essential^ of Justijicatxoft and the 
Eucharist, Nothing is waiiting to hun, on th^ side, but, 
that he should be avowed. IVhy should not hope, to 
conclude, in the same nunmcr, disputes less difficult and 
of less importance • The letter, from which the passage 
is extracted, was wrhten in an early stage of the contro¬ 
versy : what,might not be hoped from such a spirit of good 
sense and conciliation!—^The letter, from which the f?!- 

c 

lowing passage is extracted, was written in the tenth year 
of the correspondence: and I feel, that every reader of 
these pages will lament, with* me, that it is the last letter 
in the correspondence. “ Among the divines of the Con¬ 
fession of Augsburgh,” says Bossuet, “ I always placed M. 
Molanus in the first rank, as a man, whose learning;' can¬ 
dor, and moderation, made him one of the person^, tK^ 
most capable I have ever known, of advancing the NoBLit 
Project of Re-union. In a letter, which I wrote tp 
him some years ago, by the Count Balatis, I assured him 
that, if he could obtain the general consent of his party, 
to what he calls his Cogitatione^- Privatcr, 1 promised’viy^- 
self, that, by joining to than the remarks which 1 
sent to him, on the Confession of Augshurgh, and the 
other symbolic xcorks of the Protestants, the ivork of ' the 
Re-union would be perfected, in all its most difficult and 
most essential'parts ; so that well-iiisposcd persons might,^ 
in a short time, brine; it to a conclusion^ 


XV. 

Such, then, being the charges brought against the 
Roman Catholics' by their adversaries, and such being the 
defence made by the Roman Catholics to them, will not 
every candid Protestant admit, that the unfavorable opinion, 
VoL. I. No. II. • 2H . 
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^bich some still entertaiil o? the civiF^d religious princi- ■ 
pies of Roman Catholics, is owing, in a great measure, to 
prejudice iV 

But we hW the satisfaction to find, that tht prgudict 
against us decreases rapidiif. With the mildness and good 
sense which distinguishes his respectable character, the 
Earl of Liverpool thus expressed hiiriself, in his speech in 
the debate of the House of Lords^, -on the Peti^on presented 
by the Irish Catholics in 1810:—“ / have heard allusions 
made this night, to doctrines, which 1 do 'hope no man noxo 
believes the Catholics to entertain: nvr is there any ground 
for an opinion that the question is opposed under any such 
pretence. The explanations which have been given on this 
head, so far as I know, are completely satisfactory, and 
, the question as it now stands, is much more narrmved thayi 
it zP-uS on a former discussion." —[See his Lordship’s 
Speech, printed and published by Keating and Booker.]] 
How very little beyond this declaration, and a Legislative 
enactment in consequence of it, do the Roman Catholics 
solicit! 

. * CHARLES BUTLER. 


Lincolns Inn, 
Tebruary 5, 1813 . 


P. S.—Since this Letter was written, I hear, with infinite 
pleasure, that, by a legislative decree of the Cortes, the 
Spanish Inquisition IS UTTERLY ABOLISHED. 

So perisih every mode of Religious Persecutionj by whom 
or against whomsoever raised! 
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■V 

The OATH and DECLARATION pwithbed by the 
British Parliament oi the Slst of His present -Maj^sty^ 
AND WHICH IS TAKEN BY ALL ENGLISH CATHOLICS* 

V - , 

** I B. do hereby decUrei That I do profess the Roman 
Catholic Religion. ^ 

“ I A. B. do sincerely' promise and swear, That I will be faith¬ 
ful, and bear true Allegiance to His Majesty King George tjie 
Third, and him will defend to the utmost of my power against all 
conspiracies and attempts whatsoever that shall be made against 
his Person, Crown, or Dignity ■ And I will do my utmost en¬ 
deavour to disclose and make known to His Majesty, his Heirs 
and Successors, all Treasons and Traitorous Conspiracies which-" 
may be formed against him or them : And I do faithfully promise* 
to maintain, support, and defend, to the utmost of my power, 
the Succession of the Crown ; which Succession, by an Act, in¬ 
tituled, ‘ An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, and 
better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,^ is, and 
stands limited to the Princess. Sophia, Ejectress and Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover, and the Heirs of her Body, being Protest¬ 
ants ; hereby utterly rJnouncing and abjuring any obedience or 
allegiance unto any other person claiming or pretending a right to 
the Crown of these Realms. And I do swear. That I do reject 
and detest as an unchristian and impious position, that it is H\^ful. 
to Murder or Destroy any person or persons whatsoever, for, or 
under pretence of, their being Heretics or Infidels; and also that 
unchristian and impious Principle, that faith is not to be»kept with 
Heretics or Infidels: And I further declare, that it is not an 
Article of my Faith 5 and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure 
the Opinion, that Princes excommunicated by the Pope and Coun- 
cil,.or any authority of the See of Rome, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be deposed or murdered by their Subjects, or 
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any person wha-tsoever ; And I do promise, that I will not hoki> 
maintain, or abet any such Opinion, or any other Opinions con* 
trary to wh^t is expressed in this Declaration : And I do declare, 
that I do not^K.'ve that the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
Prince, Prelate, State, or Potentate,,, hath, or ought to have, any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, supfiriority, or pre-eminence, 
directly or indirectly, within this realm : •■And I do solemnly, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify,rand declare, that I do make 
this Declaration, alid every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this Oath, without anyEvasion, Equivoca¬ 
tion, or Mental Reservation whatever, ^id M'ithout any dispensa¬ 
tion already granted by the Pope, or any authority of the See of 
Rome, or any person whatever, and without thinking that I am, or 
can be, acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this Declara¬ 
tion, or any part thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or 
''authority whatsoever, shall disponse with,, or annul the same, or 
declare that it was null or void. So help me God.” 


• IL 

The OATHS and DECLARATIONS prescribed by the 
Acts of tlie Irish Parliament to Irish Roman Catho¬ 
lics. 

< 

^ - < 

The first is the Oath of Jl/egiaitce and Decluratiou, prescribed 

by the Irish Act 6f the 13th and Mth of His present Majesty; 
and is taktn by all Irish Roman Catholics. 

** I, A. B. do take Almighty God, and his only Son Jesus^ 
Christ, my Redeemer, to witness, That I will be faithful and 
bear true Allegiance to our most gracious Sovereign Lord King 
George the Third, and him will defend to the utmost of my 
power against all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever thafc shall 
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"fee made gainst his Person, Crown, and Dignity j jtnd I ife 
ray utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to HiawMajestyi 
and his Heirs, allTreasons and traitorous ConspiracieP|Avhichmay 
be formed against him or them; and I do faitifAiWy promise to 
maintain, support, and defesd, to the utmost of my power, the 
Succession of the Crown* in His Majesty’s family, against any per¬ 
son or persons whatsoever, hereby utterly renouncing and abj\iring 
any obedience or allegianca unto the person taking upon himself 
the stile and title of Prince Wales, in the lifetime of his fathe^, 
and who since his death *is said to have assumed the stile and title 
of King of Great Britain^and Ireland, by the name of Charles the 
Third, and to any other pcrson^clgiming, or pretending a right to, 
the Crown of these Realms: And I do swear, That I do reject 
and detest, as unchristian and impious to believe, that it is lawful 
to murder or destroy any person or persons tvliatsocver, for or 
under pretence of their being Heretics, and also that unclwjjJtianT*’ 
and impious principle that no faith is to be kept with Heretics : 

I further declare, that it is no article of my faith, and that I do 
renounce, reject, and abjure, the apinion that Princes exxommu- 
nicated by the Pope and Council, or by any authorily of the See 
of Rome, or by any authority wliatsoever, may be deposed or 
murdered by their Subjects, oy by afly poiirou whatsoever; and I 
do promise, that I will not hold, maintain, or abet, any such 
opinion, or any otheV opinion, contrary to what is expressed in 
this Declaration: and I do declare, that I do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome, or any other foreign Prince, Prelate, State, or 
Potentate, hath, or ought to liavc, any temporal or civil jujlsdic,-— 
tion, pow'cr, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
<vithin this Rcilm : And T do solemnly, in the presence of God, 
and of his only Son Jesus Clirist, my Redeemer, profess, testify, 
and declare, That J do make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of tiic words of this 
Oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reserva¬ 
tion whatever, and without any dispensation already granted By 
the‘Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, or any Person 
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Whatever, and without thinking that I am, or can bo-acquitted 
^ before God or man, or absolved of this Declaration, or any part 
ther€|^, alVi^ough the Pope, or any other person or persons or au* 
thority whats6evl\ shall dispense with or annul the same, or de» 
dare that it was null and void from the beginning. 

. So help me God.” 
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The OATH and DECLARATIOl^ prescribed by the 
Irish Act of the 33d of His present Majesty, and is 
taken by all Irish Roman Catholics, wishing to en¬ 
title themselves to the benefit of that Act. 

** I, A. li. do hereby declare, 'Fhat I do profess the Roman 
Catholic Religion. , ' 

“ I, A. Ji. do swear, That I do abjure, condemn, and detest, 
as unchristian.and impious, the principle that it is lawful to mur¬ 
der, destroy, or any ways 'Injure any persons whatsoever, for or 
under the pretence of being a Heretic : And 1 do declare solemnly 
before God, that I believe, that no act in Kself unjust, immoral, 
or wicked, can ever be justified or excused, by or under pretence 
or color that it was done either for the good of the church, or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever ; I also declare, 
that it is not an Article of the Catholic Faith, neither am I there¬ 
by required to beligve or profess, that the Pope is infallible, or 
that I am bound to obey any order in its own nature immoral, 
though the Pope, or any ecclesiastical power, should issue or 
direct such order j but on the contrary, I hold that it would be 
sinful in me to pay any respect or obedience thereto ; I further de¬ 
clare, that I do not believe, that any sin whatever committed by 
me, can be forgiven, at the mere will of any Pope, or any Priestj or 
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of any person or persons'whatsoever, but that sincere sorrow Iftr 
past sinsj a firm and sincere resolution to avoid futur^^uilt, and 
to atone to God, are previous and indispensable ^qumtes to 
establish a well-founded expectation of forgiveness, and* mat any 
person who receives absohition without these previous requisites, 
so far from obtaining thereby any remission of his sins, incurs the 
additional guilt of violating a Sacrament: jAnd I do swear,'that % 
will defend, to the uttermost of my power, the Settlement and 
i\rrangement of Property m this Country, as established by the 
Laws now in being : I 'do^ hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure, any intention to subvert the present Church'Establish¬ 
ment, for the purpose of substituting a Catholic £sta||pshment in 
its stead: And I do solemnly swear, that I will not exercise any 
privilege to which I am or may become intitled, to disturb 
weaken the Protestant Religion and Protestant Government in 
this Kingdom. So help me Gqd.” 
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PREFACE. 


%/luDi alteram pai'tem is a maxim of some anti¬ 
quity, and of such universality that, from-the sage to 
the schoolboy, it is uniformly allowed that no cause 
can be fairly decided without it. Qui statuit aliquid, 
partt inauditd altera^ jEquum licet ataimrit, hand 
aquus est. 

It is to be regretted that the great affairs of Na¬ 
tions cannot be brought within the compass of this 
rule, and, considering the importance of the Ameri- 
can Question, I confess, I should prefer waiting for 
the remarks of the Government of the United States, 
on the Declaration of the 9th ultimo, to discussing 
it this day. 

As, these cannot be had, Jiowever, I have endea¬ 
voured to provide a substitute in the shape of an 
American Newspaper Comment on that act. 
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It supposes a Gommentator of some candor, and 
• moderation; not violently in love with our itieasures, 
but desirous of Peace w'ith us; no stal^noaft, nor 
partizan of the Government; but a cfillcr of authentic 
papers ;—affecting to* contradict nothing tliat can, and 
to assert nothing ^hat cannot, be proved. 

Ff 1 Sth, 18l3.* 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITlONf 


Xn co!hsentlng to the publication of a second edition of 
this'work in the Pamphleteer* the author is influenced by 
the two-fold consideration, of the* ephemeral nature of 
the work ; and the utility that may possibly be derived 
from its preservation. It certainly controverts very gene¬ 
ral opinions ; not to say matters of fact, asserted under 
very grave Huthority. Yet a re-consideration of the s ub- 
jed!, with leisure to inspect the documents hastily re¬ 
ferred to from memory, has produced no wish t(f amend, 
and very little to explain or embellish, either the asser¬ 
tions or the sentiments contained in it. 

With an honest desire to have the important subjects it 
treats of fairly before the public ; a conviction of the truth 
it pourtrays; and a humble assurance of a readiness 
. to abandon any position that may be shown to have been 
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erroneously taken up ; the author commits it to a more 
durable form tlian it at first assumed. 

If it be too much to hope that it will do any thing 
towards checking die strong current of what he conceives 
an erroneous opinion j it is very possible a recurrence to 
it on a future day may show the necessity of a more 
critical investigation of ministerial pretensions, in time to 
prevent the mischief that must ensue from allowing them 
to'pass current upon the world. 

If there be nothing in a revision of the premises to 
excite a desire to alter them ; so neither has the author 
found a motive for such dcSirt in any thing that has 
since occurred.—In the Times of the 'J2nd of February, 
a miserable If ”, of Buonaparte, (the strongest evidence 
that he cannot cheer his Mynnitlons with the least hope 
of a Connexion with America in the war,) is distorted 
into an alliance with that country. And, in the same 
paper of the 6th instant, the epithets of forgery and per* 
jury, that have bet ii used again and again in our own 
Senate,,not only against ^Vinericaii certificates of citizen¬ 
ship, but, imlortuuatc ly itii too much truth, against 
the very K.ieasviia* to wliidi tlie President of the 
United States ap-plies them, have stansped his Mes¬ 
sage with the character oi a uucumc'iit of the most 
violent and infuriated description.—So cruelly have 
gbe public been deceived in respect to the question of the 
wanuun impressment of Aniciican seamen, that a man 
shall walk from Hyde Paik corner to Charing Cross, and 
from Charing Cross to the Kxchange, without meeting a 
subject that does not believe that the cause of complaint is 
on the side of Great Britain. Nay, the capture of our frigates 
is unblushingly, andi vt ry generally, ascribed to the dis* 
affection of our own seamen fighting for America, with 
a rope round their necks. Whereas it is notorious all 
‘over America, and has been officially communicated to 
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this Government more than four years ago, “ that already 
, the ships of war of the United States had ordered 
not to receive any of them, and to discharge such as 
were at that time on board ' although we have seen 
no reports of any such being found on board the Nauti¬ 
lus that fell without resistance into the hands of our men 
of war ; nor on board the Wasp, whose crew, after the 
capture of the h’rolloi cannot be rated inferior to any ; 
nor on board^thc .United States, where, on the contrary, 
the officers of the* Macedonian are said to have made 
diligent scrutiny \’^ithout finding a single Englishman or 
English boy, save one* solitary lad of sixteen.—If this 
report be untrue j the Purser, who is in England, can 
contradict it. « 

But the obvious cause of those disasters that have low¬ 
ered that Pavilion that has hitherto rode proud Autocrat 
of the mountain wave, is the last to be taken into 
the account.—We look npt to tlie numbers of those 
men who have been drilled to tlie trade of death, 
on board our own Men of War, by a discipline that taught 
their arm to fight, while it filled ^heir bosoms with that 
deliberate vengeance that renders discipliriU invincible- 
And yet to understand this, we are only to consider whaC 
we should expect from our own men, dragooned and 
scourged, in the same manner, on board the ships of any 
foreij^n nation in the world.—If we believe that miss. 
honest English Tar would fight on his stumps in such 2 
case, when his legs were shot aw^ay; why should we doubt 
the American doing the same ? One would suppose 
there could hardly be a want of physical strength, or 
moral valor, m such a man, while a vein of his body 
was undrained. * 


* Erskine to Canning ^thDec, 1808. 
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Time was, when so direct a consequence of such a cry¬ 
ing sin would have been considered a visitation of provi¬ 
dence. So evident a concatenation of the crime and the 
penalty rarely occurs ; but we wiil not see it. Ten 
minutes is ample time to perceive it; but it will take ten 
years to comprehend it.—In about that time, perhaps, all 
the world will be of one opinion on the subject; as now,' 
on the long contested question of*^the American revolu- 
tioft.-—This is the usual course of things ^—Labitur et 
labetur^ln about that time too, we" shall discover that 
the American propositions on this subject did not exact 
the surrender of any one of ''our Maritime Rights, but 
only such wholesome (it may be said profitable) modifi¬ 
cation of the practice as would remove a question in¬ 
volving every thing valuable in life, and life itself, from a 
party tribunal.—We need not look forward indeed for 
the evidence of this ; we may find it in the letter of in¬ 
structions of Mr. Madison to. Messrs. Monroe and Pink¬ 
ney of so old a date as the seventeenth of May, 1806 ; 
where the proposition is not only reduced to a stipulatory 
form, which leaves the British pi:inciple untouched ; but 
is made in the very words that were agreed to by Lord 
St. Vincent, with the acquiescence of Lord Hawkesbury 
and Mr. Addington, in the project of a convention with 
Mr, King on the approaching renewal of th^ war; and 
th"*! oply frustrated by an exception on the obso|,ete 
ground of peculiar privilege in the narrow seas.—But we 
will loofe forward ; and we will not believe a thing that 
happened seven years ago till ten years hence.—^About 
that time too, we shall discover that the Commissioners, 
appointed in the Fox administration, to treat with the 
American Coihmissioners, waited only for the subsi¬ 
ding of a popular prejudice (most artfully raised by 
their opponents in politics) to accommodate and ad- 
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just this matter to the satisfaction of all concerned. X’HtiP 
jnay be easily perceived now, in their subsequent corre* 
spondence with Mr. Canning ; but we will nSt see it in 
less than ten years, unless, (which Ood grant). 
should agree on similar terms with some little technical dif¬ 
ference ; and then it will be all fair enough to say they 
would have'""done it. 

The subjoined corr^pondence* with the Editor of 
the Times, part of which has been printed in that paper 
and part refused insertion, is added with an equal view to 
exhibit these subjects in the light which the author con>» 
ceives to be the true one;nvith equal apprehension of the 
small chance of their meeting attention at present, and 
with equal confidence that time will dev^lope the truths 
they contain ;—the truths;—for, be it remembered, 
they pretend to no , prophetic character; nor wMl* the 
author vouch for the correctness of any conjecture that 
these publications may contain.—There is an opinion 
hazarded, for example, in the letter of the 24th of October 
last to the Editor of the Times, that Marquis Wellesley dif¬ 
fered pr^ty stoutly from his coUeagues on the American 
subject; yet his Lordship is reported to have «aid since, 
in the Hpuse of Lords, that the American government had 
been affected with a deadly hatred towards this country, 
and a deadly affection towards France. This tended 
to invalidate * the former opinion; and now Vetu s^ , 
who Ts supposed to know the noble Marquis’s sentiments 
as well as his own, comes forward to say that he tvould 
have proposed more conciliatory measures to America 
(an idea that his intercourse with the American legation 
does not discourage;) ^ and that, had he failed here, he 

* These will be given in our next No. Ed. 

Vide Letters from a Cosmopolite to a Clergyman, p. 21, 31, and 
iCf. 
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would have taken more vigorous measures against them* 
——The heart of a statesman is a bottomless pit.—If we 
can suppose, with Vetus, that his Lordship contemplated^ 
oif proposed to''his late colleagues, measures of greater 
conciliation with America, thait they were willing to 
adopt; we may take him with us beyond a ibttisfactory 
arrangement of the question of im^ressiT^ts, (which 
he knew to be the sine qua non^) to the restoration of 
the ships taken under the Orders in Council j which is 
clearly to be inferred by what he. said oh the subj^t to 
Mr. Smith ; (the American Chargd d"Affaires j’) nor is 
it improbable that this is one of the cases on which he 
differed from his colleagues. If this were the view of 
the Noble Maijquis, the prosecution of it would evi¬ 
dently have saved him the trouble of trying his second 
altefnrative; and on the contrary, the troops in Canada 
and Nova Scotia might have formed tlie garrison of 
Santona, or have been employed in a flying squadron in 
the Bay. of Biscay, to land occasionally under some one 
of the heroes of the Peninsula, to the great annoyance 


of Marmont, and the oompletion of that destruction of 
his army,Mvhich his noble brother had so well begun at 


Salamanca. 


What can have led the noble Marquis to think that 
his conciliatory measures would not have produced this 
mffect, it is difficult to imagine. And one must suppose 
that he has that idea when he charges the Government 
of the United States with a deadly hatred to England, 
and a deadly affection for France. “11 n’appar- 
tlent qu’ aux grands homines d’avoir des grands de 
fauts.” Perhaps his serene highness is thrown into a 
passion whenever the language of Mr. Pinkney’s letter 


* Cosmopolite, uU supra. 
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* of Ae fouiteenth of January^, 1811,.occai*& to hb 

It is a document, however, that evSry teacher ^ stat!s*»- 
tics ought to put into the hands of his pupil. ’ + 

It is grateful to see with all this, that fliie lofty’' mifid * 
of the noble Marquis not inflexible. And his man¬ 
ners, we allii^w, are thostj of a perfect gentleman .r^Itt-' 
thoj^imes o^he seventeenth ult. he is reported to havfe 
said, (on an India subject jtoo where he is so paramount) • 
that ** though he had been anxious to extend the mea- 
sure i^ question without delay; he now believed thaif ' 
the sentiments'which prevailed in other quarters, among* 
persons with whom he had \)f?en differed, were a propet* ' 
correction of his opinions.**—This is really very pretty 
one step further, in the acknowledgment, that he had 
been chastised into conviction, (the pas chretien,) w'ould ' 
place the noble Marquis on the pinn#icle of magn?ini- ’ ^ 
mity. 

There is another great man,—^a very great man,—^bii ‘“■ 
whom the following sheets have not been sparing of 
animadversion. Yet the man is hardly to be found that 
has more strenuously defended Sir William Scott, than 
the author, according to the measure of his iflfluence • 
and ability^^If, therefore, he can defend him no longer, ' 
it is, because, against all the bias of prejudice, and al! 
the pride of consistency, he finds the late decisions of the 
learned Judge, hot less incompatible with his former 
doctrin^, than with tliose of the original fountain of 
equity, that flows in the heart of man.—In this secession, ■ 
the Author is countenanced by a very excellent discus¬ 
sion of the subject, in an unparallelled periodical publh 
the Edinbitrgh Revieio, oi February, 1812, No/ - 
XXXVIII. Althougli,*in that critique, the writer has put a 
construction on the words of the learned Judge which 
l^e has since denied,, and surely had right to deny, for 

• Voi., I. No. Ih . ‘ 2 I - 
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iia one can so well interpret his words as the speakef} • 
yet their ambiguity has bctm sufficient to create a deaj of 
very gnii^e discussion in the court itself, on a subject of 
uo less magnk,ude than whether the court is, or is not, 
bound by an order of the privy council, which it should 
-find contravening the law of nations. Wh^hould the 
court hesitate to pronounce boldly on questiog at 
once ?—it was incidentally, if not pointedly, before it 

the case of the Fox; and we all know, that if 
an irrelevant point is raised in argument j to setl^ that 
point, is one of those valuable p^^'actices of the learned 
judge, that give to his decisions the character of lectures 
on Maritime law, and create an useful addition to the 
catalogue of cases that may on a future day be referred 
to bis authority.—Such pronunciation would not of 
necessity decide the question, whether the orders in 
council were of this description ; though it is worthy of 
"particular remark, that if the same indulgence of inter- 
; prcling their own meaning were allowed to the adminis- 
tratiem that issued the orders of May, ISOG, and Janua- 
1S07 ; the perniejpus elfects of the subsequent or¬ 
ders wojdd have found no excuse in those.—It is worthy 
of particular remark, and fairly to be inferred from the 
debates on the subject, that not a man of tMt adminis¬ 
tration, on whom the sin of the initiative has been art- 
fully thrown, would have allowed of the condemnation 
of any one of those ships, or have admitted a hetorsio 
•versus commimem amicum^ Qui injuriam non fecit, to 
■ Section a measure which, to be justified by the law of 
"Retaliation, should be exercised only against the perpe- 
' trator of the injury. 

It is not intended, however, to bring any party 
question into discussion. The political sectary will 
look in vain in these pages for any personal ‘'om- 
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* mejfi'datiori or reprobation on (hat account; or for tha* 
jiisfification of any measure, not justifiable’ hseif. 
At itHfe same time, it is far from the author’s intention to 
reprehend with severity those errors in others, to which 
he Jias shown himself liable ; and which are indeed 
be found ^fecribed ’on the pedigree of every son of 
Adam. ' ^ ^ 

If an ent> could be put to the war with America, and 
the ^bjects of dispute between' the two countries 
brou^t into discussidn before an equitable tribunal; it 
would matter but liitic to what administration the nation 
was indebted for so great a b'enefit. 1 Vue it is, that on 
all American concerns, the nation has to deplore the loss 
of the philanthropic statesman, who ccmsidcrcd every 
blow struck at that country as recoiling on this; and it 
w^ould be rather cynical, looking to this object, not to 
desire a participation in the national councils by the ami¬ 
able JLleve to whom he has leff with his mantle a double 
portion of his good spirit. It never could have been 
the intention of either of these men to invade the rights 
of the United States. An^l, if Hic oi^Lior of May, 1806, 
according to the latitude of Its terms and the cohstruction 
which tlv?i.oppositidn 5 become Ministers, found it convenient 
to put upon it, may be literally pronounced illegal; we 
know, on the ojthcr hand, that it was neither intended, nor 
sulTe:^d,by those who issued it, to work any practical ii^urju 
or invasion of the rights of neutrals. It is by no means 
a solecism, in die history of diplomacy, for a state to 
Issue an order, on the spur of a sudden occasion, which 
it is easily induced on rellection or remonstrance to, 
abandon. An order not unlike this, but much mote 
extensive, and less equivocal in the invasioft of heu^l „ 
rights, was issued in the first year of "William and IJ^Iiry, ^ 
in’whjch the Dutch coneux/ed, but h.was fonfid not Vo 
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confottii witK the law of nations,' 'and was z.ctoxdbi^j’ 
withdraj^rn. The order of the sixth of J^ovemoer^, 
1793 , issued in the Pitt administrationy^ahd’supposed'to 
be chiefly the w6rk of Dundas, was remonstrated against^ 
as soon as it was known, by the Merchants of 
in the American trade, as Hkety to'prodiic^ war .vSth 
th^ J^nited States. It was revoked on 'ilp eighth' f>i 
January, 1794*; and the mischifp done in the meah time 
Was afterwards repaired by a commission mutually ap¬ 
pointed between this country and the United Statd'^ 

That country must be miserably poor in honor, that 
cannot afford to acknowled'ge'a fault; and if we look 
for a man or a minister free from error, we must seek 
hini in another world. But if our pride did not blind 
us, we might see ample room for atonement, and 
consequent reconciliation. 

The declaration of war on the part of the United 
Sta,tes, was injudicious, and most unfortunate. Unjust, 
we can hardly call it, when we consider what we should 
do with any nation that should impress our seamen, or 
take our ships under a-bitrary orders, which we, in 
common with all the rest of the world, and which a 
preceding administration of their own, whose seats 
were hardly cold, denounced as illegal also. Mt while 
the piracies of France remained unatohed, the honor of 
♦he United States was shielded by the same’consideration. 
Which, 60 much to the dishonor of both the great bel- 
irgerehts, had shielded it before. It was still impossible 
to strike a blow at one without aiding the other ; and it 
ought not to have been done. The provocation, it must 
, be "allowed however, was beyond all ‘ bearing. The 
ordet^s in icouncil were continued, without the most- 
distant' encouragement to hope for their being removed, 
long after^e.Freach edicts were withdrawn; 'and even' 
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^reat .of retab'ation agdnst the pacific me^wB. 
the Unit'ed,States bring us to'reason- 
The horrible and insupportable impressment ^ their 
seamen, in which, the French never h^d a ^are, was 

• • ■. . .. ■ . .. 

, "l&Qade tj^ virarj a^^d obliged, if they embarked in if, 

to chqose oncmy; ’there could be no dout^t,, on 
wfilch bosses must fall in tlie first instance. Butlhe 
remarkable abstinence from any connexion -with France| 
arid ;|^e, continued injunctions of the President to avoid 
It, through all the scenes <-of prosperity and adversi^ 
whi^h that power has ^ngountered; the pai’ticularly 
good understanding that he has maintained with Russia, 
the, enemy of that power; the immediate offer of an" 
armistice to us, as soon as the sword was drawn, on 
terms that posterity will be astonished were not accepted ; 
the policy of the government of the United States at 
this hour, of excepting from the pressure of the war 
those portions of our force that are employed against 
France, by allowing supplies to the Peninsula; all indi¬ 


cate that that government is seeking the redress of 
its grievaiices here, not •only witlfbut the desire*" of 
aiding the enemy^ of England, but with the desire of 
annoyingishim. And the subjoined extract from the 
National Intelligencer^ which is supposed by good^ 
judges to be from, the pen of the President, will sho\sf 


to ev«ry man, who is willing tq be informed, what may. 
be expected to be opposed to the common enem^, 
case of an honorable adjustment of the differences 
between-this country and the United States. r 

As one of the points at issue, and the prominent 
point indeed, seems to be that which relates tp the natut"" 
ralised seamen;—(a bagatelle in respect to, the numbte 
description of persons that cem be s^posetl to 
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,Kave passed the Ordeal of the American law j) a refer¬ 
ence to the following extract from our own statute 
book, ^lile it demonstrates ihe much greater facilit;^ 
with \vhi<!:h we admit foreign seamen into all the privi¬ 
leges of a British subject, in which, having specially 
invited, we are specially bound to^ protect ^em ; ^ill 
also demonstrate that, with a sincere desire to accom¬ 
modate, there can be no difficulty, on tlie score of 
national honor, in a reciprocal'agreement to forbear the 
practice in future, without any retrospect to the past. 

“ And for the bettor encouraging of foreign mariners 
and seamen, to come anti^ serve on board ships belong¬ 
ing to the kingdom of Great Britain ; be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, That every such 
foreign mariner or seaman, who shall from, and after 
the,said iwenty-filth day of April, have faithfully served 
on board any of lur Majesty’;; ships of war, or any 
privateer, or merchant, or trading ship or ships, vessel 
or vessels, which at the tlioo of such service shall belong 
to any of her Majesty’s subjects of Great Britain, for 
the space of two years, shall, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, be deemed und taken to be a natural-born subject 
of her Majesty’s Kingdom of Great Britain, and have, 
and enjoy, all the privileges, powers, rights, and capaci¬ 
ties which such foreign mariner, or seaman could, should, 
or ought to have had and enjoyed, in case he had been a 
natural-born subject of her Majesty, and actually atuativc 
within the Kingdom of Great Britain.” (6. Anne. c. 
S7. sec. 20.) 

The same privilege is re-cnacted 13. Geo. II. c. S. with 
th^ exception required by the intermediaiy statute of 1, 
„(Pfeo. 1. C.4: of all naturalised subjects from becoming 
members of parliament, or of the privy council'.—It is 
twice mentioned by Blackstone with the, emphatical 
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words that such foreign seaman is natanfev;. 

lisedj and referred to in a , treatise published in the/ 
present century by Mr. .Abbott, oh the law r^tive tp • 
merchant ships , and seamen. ^ 

Let this be compared to the tedious^ process of five 
years* resid^ence under record, and all the formalities 
of the Aifi^ican liiw, which a seaman must encount.cr 
like every other m^n ; and it will hardly be asserted^' by 
an assertor of our own fectitude, that undue encourage^f 
mentis held oiu by the American government, to entice 
our seamen into their service. 
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Para;;raph 1 .--*' Thr earnp«;t cncit-avonrs of tin* Prince Regent to presenre 
the relations of peace and amity with the Ihiited States of America having 
unfortunately failed, his Royal Highness, artinq in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, deems it proper publicly to declare the causes anil 
<)rigin of the war, in which the Govemment of the United States has com* 
jelled him to engage." 

Have any such bcen^'shown?—A"®ur r!o\crnmcnt has adopted no 
ineasurc at'all calculated to avoid the long threatened War j but 
^)Uch as it was reluctantly compelled to adopt‘by the cries of the 
-Nation; and this in two cases liable to objection ; 1 st, as not ex¬ 
plicitly renouncing the illegal lllockailes; and 2 dly, in reserving the 
right of restoring the Orders in Council on a contingency depending 
"Wot on America, but on France. 

Par, IV—“ No desire of conqu^t or other ordinary motives of aggression, 
has been, or can be with any coliplvf reason, in this case, imputed to Great 
Britain ; tliat her commercial interests were on the side of peace, (if war could 
have been avoided, without the sacrilice of her maritime rights, or without 
an injurious submission to France,) is a truth which the Amcricau Goveroment 
will not>i9^.” 

Tafeikway this parenthesis, and the fa'ct asserted here, that the conv* 
interests of Great Britain were on the side of* Peace, is a 
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truth which the American Government will not deny.—rNeitberis ii 
probable that any Government can be mad enough to contcm^tlB:^ 
conquests in America, three limes as populous, and ten times as poWei*-f 
ful, as she was when you made the attempt to keep h.^m a state 
subjugation. 

Par. 3.—“ His Royal Hi^^ncss docs not, however, mean to rest on the 
favorable presumption^ to which he is.entitlc^. rHe is prepared by an exposi* 
tion of the^circumstanAs which have led to the present war, to show tiiat 
Great Britaio*^ has tbroiTgliout acted towards the United States of America with 
a spirit of amity, forbearance, and conciliation ; and to demonstrate the inad¬ 
missible natftre of those pretensions which Jiave at length unhappily involved . 
the two countries in war." • 

The spirit of amity, Torbcarance, and conciliation, here generally 
asserted, and the imulniissible nature of tlie American pretensions, 
will be adverted to as they jaicsent themselves in the sequel. 

Par. 4.—“ It is well known to the world, that it has been llie invariable 
object of the Kidv of France to destroy the poAver and independence of Utfe 
liritish Empire, iis the chief obstacle to the accomplishment of his ambitious 
designs." 

What has America to do with that? just so much.and no more'*. 
than with the equally well known object of the ruler of Great Britain 
to destroy the power and independence of the French Empire; i. e, 
nothing at all. 

Par. 5.—“ He first contcmi*lated the possibility of assembling such a 
naval force in the Channel as, coinbi^d v\ith a ninncTous flotilla, should 
enable him to disembark in Engfhnd an army sufficient, in his conception, to 
subjugate this country ; and tin ongli the conquest of Great llritain he hoped 
td realize his projectSof universal onipire." 

Par. 6.—“ By the adoption of an enlarged and provident system of iu- 
ternal defence, and by the valor of His Majesty’s fleets and armies, this design 
was entirely frustrated ; and thejiaval force of France, after tlie most signal 
defeats, was compelled to retire from the ocean.” 

J?ar. 7.—“ .‘\n attempt was then made to effectuate the same phrposetiy 
other means: a system was brought forwartl, by which the Ruler of France 
hoped to annihilate th^ commerce ofiGreat Britain, to shakc*her public 
credit, and to destroy' her revenue ; ^render useless her maritime superio¬ 
rity, and so to avail himself of liis continental ascendancy, as to constitute 
himself in a great measure the arbiter of the ocean, notwithstanding the do- 
fltruction of his fleets.” 

Answered in the 4tU Paragraph. • 

Par, 8.—'^ AVith.tliia view, by the Decree of Berlin, followed by that of 
Milan, be declared the British territories to be in a state of blockade; and 
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fbatfilT commerce, or even correspondence, with Great Britain was prohj!^ 
bited/ He decreed tfiat every vessel and cai^o, which had entered, or %a 5 
foaed proceeding to a Rritisii port, or wliicb, under aoy circumstances, bad 
been visited 1^ a British ship of war, should be lawful prize : he declared 
all British goods and produce, wherever found, and however acquired, whether 
coming from the Mothcr(,Country or from her colonics, subject to confisea- 
tioo; ho further declared to be denationalized, the flag of all neutral ships 
tliat sliould bo found ofteudiiig against tliese Ids Decrees; and he gave to this 
project of universal tyranny, the name of tiu* Contiuc^itai System.” 

Here the invasion of Neutral lli:j,hta is begun at the wrong end ; 
and two French Decrees are biongbt togj-tlicr, between ^^hiclI, two 
British Onlcrs in Couricil intervened. 'I’hc Decree of Berlin wa* 
preceded by, and pr«;dicated upon, the Order^of Ulockade of the l6ih 
of May, 180(), and the Decree of Milan was subs<^'qaent to the Orders 
in Council of January aiul November, 1807, 'and was a direct con- 
setjnence of the latter. Our (jovrrniuenl indeed have not allowed the 
invasion of their rights by one Belligeient to justify that by the other; 
4nd have therefore, in the resistance they have made to them mutu¬ 
ally, and their proposals to each for acconnnodation, fortunately for 
your ^Ministers, sjta si bona norint, put tlie prioiity of aggression out 
of the (question. 'I’lic Blockade of May, ISOf), was not accompanied 
by that adequate and siationaiy force, which every writer on the sub¬ 
ject in the law of Nations, and none nioie than the very profound 
and learned Judge at the head of your Court of Admiralty, has pro¬ 
nounced necessary to constitute its legality.—It was therefore illegal.* 
—We arc aWarc of the cfuistruc’ion put upon this Act by the admi¬ 
nistration that issued it, we it»e not.fiwarc of any actual injury 
having resulted'from it to tiie United States under that administra¬ 
tion. But, whatever may have been the intention of Mr. Fox in res¬ 
pect to the ajiplication of a Miliicieiit force to the stations included 
in that notification, it is notorious that no such force ever was so ap¬ 
plied, or mainiair.ed in the requisite strictness to confirm its legality. 
And* it is,, not less notorious that the succeeding administration, con¬ 
stituting the greatest ]i:irt of the present lilinisiry, predicated on this 
precedent ^Tieir right to e\Uiul,JbH|U 3 roclamation only, their inhibition 
of neutial trade with the Mne.nT^rports, before which there was not 
ostensibly, or even avowedly, a'dnglc ship of war; and proceeded 
under such proclamation to the confiscation of every ship they 
could (ind'procecding to such destination. * 

Thc^ti^nc that ‘I’oiiapartc chose to give to his system, is of little im- 
poitatj^«; but since it is mentioned, it may be as well to observe that 


,* See End. Note A. 



It has no reference to America,--The Continental Sy^cm evide^^y» 
referred to those states upon the Continent of Eurbpe, which,t»y 
quest or treaty, were brought to the adoption of his vie<?js« '■ ' 

■«* '■* ,' ‘‘ -' 

Par, 9.—" For these attempts to ruin the commerce of Great Britain, Ijy 
means subversive of the clearest ri;»hts of neutral na^ons, France eadea«:<Ni^„ 
ed iii vain to rest her justilicatioii upon the previous conduct of 
Government.’' • ■ . . ; 

Refer to paragraph 8. 

Par, 10.—“ Under circumstanecs of unparalleled provoration, hia Ma¬ 
jesty liad ahfftained from any measure -vvhicli the ordinary rules of the Law of 
Nations did not fully warrant. Never was the maritime superiority^ofi 
Belligerent over his enemjr^more complete and decided. Never was the op"- 
poaitc Belligerent so formidably dangerous in his pow'er, and iu bis policy, to 
the liberties of all otiicr nations. France had already tramplctl so openly and 
systematically on the most satired* rights of neutral powers, as might well 
have justified the placing Iitr out of the pnletof civilized nations. Y.et iu this 
extreme case, Great Britain had so used her naval ascendancy, that her ene¬ 
my could find no just cause of complaint; and in order to give to these law¬ 
less decrees the ai>praraiice of retaliation, the Ruler* of France was hbligcd 
to advance principles of niaiitune law unsaiictioncd by any other autliority 
than his own aibituny w ill.” •* 

'I'he Rights of Neutrals depend not on the comparative power of 
the Bclligei'i'iit; —they have nothing to do witli it. And in respect 
to the principles of nuuitjme law advanced by the Ruler of France, 
to say that Ameiica luul nothing to do with them is saying too little- 
They were not only not adopted by America, but absolutely and dis¬ 
tinctly disavowed, as well iy hei %eaty,witli this country, as in a 
diplomatic correspondence of so recent a date, and s* spirited a style 
that it is utterly inconceivable tliat any member of the administratfeji 
can have forgotten it.* 

Par. 11.- “ The pretexts for these decrees were, first, that Great Britain 
had exorcised*the rights of war against private persons, tlieir ships, and 
^ods; as if the only object of legitimate hostility on tlie oecj^n w^hrtlie 
public property of a state, or as if the Fdicts and the Coiiits of Frauce itself 
had not at all times enforced this ri^gl^\vilh peculiar rigor ; secondly, that 
the British orders of blockade, inst^H^ being confined to fortified towns, 
had, as France asserted, been unlawmlly exteiideil to coiimicrcial towns and 
ports, and to the months of rivers; and thirdly, that they had been applied to 
places, and to coasts, which neither were, nor could l>e actually blockaded. 
The last of these ^barges is not founded on f^ct; whilst the others, even by 

• 

* See on this subject a small Pamphlet, entitled, “ A letter from a Calm 
Observer to a Noble Lord, on the subject of tlie late declaration^ relative toi 
the Orders in Council.” (Gale and Curtis, 1812.) 
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^tlie admi^oa of the America GoverooiMt, are utterly^rotmdlcpir in point 

, , * , - ; i. ' i- 

" Here it ig^dniitted that tlic American Government disavow Boha- 
parte’s^ principles of Maritime Law.—^-Tfae knowledge of this fact is 
lM?t:derivcd from any^document subseqaent to the declaration'^of the 
4Jst of April last/ Why then was America insulted in that deeldra- 
tion by being called on .to disavow them ? 'I'hc British Orders of 
Bl|)tkade/-bad, as France.asserted, been unlawfully extended to 
commercial Towns and Ports, and to the mouths of RiveA; and 
thirdly, they had been, applied to plac/‘s*, and to cot'.sts, which 
ndther-were, nor could be, actually blockaded. The last of these 
charges is' not founded on fact.’' Does this assertion apply to 
t^\x. **-neUker xvac,”' as well as to the “ 7 / 0 /- cuuld What a 

fntserablc equivoque!—'Ihut the pro<Iarnnti6n e.xtcndccl to places 
that were not blockaded is beyond ail doubt, since many ships 
at;rivcd at, and sailed from, the ports comprehended in the notice; 
but, that they could be blockaded, at least, one at a time, will not 
be-disputed. The actual is the only legal blockade. For this the 
Neutral foregoes his Trade to the poit, uhose entry is manifestly 
dangerousil allowing Hie Belligerent to distiess his Enemy into reason¬ 
able terms of peace. But if this distress, which is the essimce of the 
Right, caimot be maintained ; and still more if instead of ■ distressing 
youare supplying the Lncnty you) set/, you cannot expect the Neutral 
to forego his trade. 

Par. 13.—“ Against those decrees, I);> Majesty protested and appealed ; ha 
called upon the United States to assert their own ri{;hts, and to vindicate 
fheir independence, thus menaced and attacked; and as France had declared, 
Kiat ahe wotild confiscate every vessel which should tout'll in Great Britain, 
or be visited by British ships of war, lus Majesty, liaviiig previously issued 
the Order of January, 1807, as an act of mitigated retaliation, was at length 
eonificjlcd, by the persevering violence of the enemy, and the^coiitiiiued ac¬ 
quiescence of neutral powers, to revisit, upon France, in a more cfTe'ctual 
martfrif, the measii.e of her own injustice; by declaring iu aa Order C.i | 
Council, bearing date the 1 1th of November, 1807, that no neutral vessel 
should proceed to France, or to any A[y|^.couiitiieg, from which, in obedience 
to ^tlic dictates of France, British^Hpmerce w'as exclnded, without first 
loncliing at a port in Great Britain, orlicr dependencies. At the same time, . 
hirt Majesty ifitimated his readiness to repeal the Orders in Council, whenever 
France -^ould rescind her decrees, and return to the accustomed principles 
ef mar^tuie warfare ; and at a subsequent period, as a procf of his Majesty'f » 
sincere desire to accommodate, as far as possible, his defensive measnfes to 
tlMf convenience of neutral pow'ors, the operation of the Orders in Council 
was, by an order issued in .April, 1809, limited to a blockade of Frauct*) and 
•f tlue countries subjected to her immediate domiuioa.” 



had an undoub^ Righ^ to priest mnSi 
pleased against the French Decrees, as the French had to proi^f 
• against bis. Decrees'; but he had no tight, nor ccrtdinly^*n5^.i)cc4sibn> 
to. call on the United States to assert Ulcir own rightsthey Mv# 
never been invaded by either Belligerent, w'ithot^ meeting with prompt 
resistance, save in theCa|cof fhe English Blockade of'May, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak again under paragraph 17/ 
—And here we see^the reason why the course of the dlfferctilt^* 
ders in Council and Decrees is deranged. “ As Francc'had dbclhred’ 
that .she \w;uld -confiscaft^every Vessel that should touch in Grea^f 
Britain, or be vhited by Brilish skips of icar, his Majesty was C0;in*, 
pelled at length to declare on the lUk of November IS07, that no’ 
Neutral Vessel should proceed to France.”—Now mark, gentle 
reader, that thi#threa*t of confiscation, in consequence Of what Iho 
French call a visit by Britislfships, this." persevering violence of the 
enemy," in which the neutral nations of Lilliput, Biobdingfiag, dh# 
L^puta acquiesced, (for these were theonly neutral nationsdxcept thft 
United States, whose acquioscetico we mean to dispute) carHd'fbrth'folt* 
tl)c first time in the Milan decree bearing date the 'I'Jtk of Dgcetkb^r 
of that year.— No doubt it did operate in the pt^ductif/n of thepre-" 
'eious order of the 11th of November, w hich the French Tiger prdtends to' 
have caused it; but this was by a sort of anticipation, which frequently ■ 
occurs in the disputes between great Belligerents,* which it is diffi¬ 
cult for simple and peace-seeking neutrals to understand ; and Wi^' 
which, if tlie Malhematieians in Laputa aforesaid clioose to amusp 
themselves, the United .Stutei, at h^ist, h»c no concern. Butaslo,. 
any acquiescence in it when it did appear, wliicli wift quite as sooft '- 
as the United State? knew any thing about it, wo assert, and challenge 
contradiction to the assertion, that to this and all the encroachments ’ 
of France, the most prompt and spirited resistance was made. Out 
correspondence with France on this subject is before the-world.,— 
instructions of JVIr, Madison, «ml the letters of Geucoah/iSvii- 
strong, cannot be inspected without convincing every impartial in¬ 
quirer of this fact.—Is ngt llonnpa'.rij||feharged iiy Gcmual .^rmstfong,' 
totidem terlns^ with a breach oi*^re own treaty at»d ot the, law of 
nations, and told, that, " to appeal to them tlieictorc, would be ^tc-, 

' ■' ’* . 

^ Cadore'(lUb I'ebruaiy 1310) ex'c«i«(Hl his Ooveiiinient to G^nwat 
ArtoBtlrong for the Issue of tlie Decree of JP5rjh’«, tlatet^lhe 2 ist N^ve^tr 
laOti, as well as that of Milan, dated the 17th of Dcceinljer ISOr, as “ the 
ueqcssary consequence of the Britesh Ordcr.s in, Coiiiieil, aud above all, of 
•those ot November 1807." Famous logicians! jwr nobile /ratriim bellifermtium/ ^ 
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Ttill^*' appealit^’to the dead ?" and docs not the publicatlcai of sucb 
a letter to the world, show, that there can be no connivance or good 
understanding between the two Gove'niinents ? Please to show us 
'something as spirited as this, in the U tters of any other Minister at 
the Court of the Tyillerics, or any thing so galling in the corre¬ 
spondence of the American Minister, at the Court of St. James's. 

^r. 15.—“ Systems of violence, oi)pression, and tyranny, can never be 
suppressed, or cv«ii chocked, if tlic power against •which such injustice is 
exercised, be debarred from the right of full and adequate retaliation ; or, if 
Hie measures of the retaliating power arc to btj Considered as nxittors of just 
olfcnce to neutral nations, whilst the measures of original aggression anil 
violence, arc to be tolerated with inditlcreiiec, submis'jion, or complacency.” 

i 

Retaliate as much as you please upon j'oiir enemy.—Cut each 
other's throats, if you will; wc cai^ but regret the mutual depra¬ 
vity which creaU's so much distress to our fellow men of other 
nations. But wc have had no concern in >oiir wars; oilicrwise, wc 

should rot have been neutrals.—\Vi' have even no ci'iicern in tlii'm 

( 

now that we are lielligercnts.— We cannot fight )oj both at a time; 
but do us justice, and you will soon see that our amis will be turned 
against your enemy.—W'e can beat liis iVigatis, as well as yours, as 
the war of 1798 canteslit}, though tliey cannot pretend to a disjiarity 
of size, and though the arm of our saihns is not loaded against them 
with the tenfold vengeance that your impiTs^menls have excited. 

Look to )'Our own consirnriion of ihc Bloi kade of Alay 1806’, 
we mean the construction of tlie pu"-'. nt administialion, a ijncstion 
which cannot be agitated* but ;d ^ouruli'-.idvantage, and wliicli wc 
are willing to ibicgo, as we havi' told \ou, all discussion upon. 

Par. 1‘1.—“ The Clovcriimejit ef tl:!' ToiK d State & did not fail to icnionstratc ' 
agaiflst 'Hic Orders in Ooiiiiril (bi.il Hiilaii'. AlllioiigJi llicy knew, that 
these Orders would be revokid, if tlie di < r(’»*-> of I’l.u.ce, wlm li lead occa¬ 
sioned them, were* icpcalcd, lliev loolvodat (lie ■ ainc iiion^cnt to lesist the 
coa<l£ct of both liclligi leiits, instiad of leqiiirin" I'luiiee in tlifc first insUtflce^ 
to rescind her decrees.—Applying mo.-l uiiiiisliy tin s.'.mc measuve nf icsrnt- 
innit to the<figgrcssor, and to the paity a;!giic'\cd, tiicv adopted measmes of 
conitfiercial resistanve against hoth^^i svhtcia of iC'i'dar.ce, wliieli iiowcvcr 
varied in the sui ccssive Acts of Kmhargo, Noii-lnUrcoui'-c, or Non-Impor¬ 
tation, was evidontiy unequal in il^ opciations, and piiiit ipallv tcvclhd against 
the snpcriur coinmcrcc and maritiiiici powei of Great llritain.'’ 

All is lu’i’t said will icdonnd in all periods^of future history 
to the honor and credit of the United Stalcsu—'I’hc c.xact equipoise 
that they have maintained, while J'rance was accusing them of^fuyor- 
ing England, and England of favoiing France, under all the varying 
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conflicts to which the injustice of both, subjected wUl l|* to 

posterity one of the most astonishing c\uiit3 <5f these astonishing 
times,—A higher eulogy could hardly be pronpuuc;jjd iipofi th^ 
than what is here brought against thc^n. I£ Great Britain, fpr/n^ 
the only possible inoasme of equal resislauce by tJ»c exclusionojf 
both France and England to bear hard upoq her superior 
niercc, she should have fjccn the first to have withdrawn her hostile 
edicts, and retreat ftom the crusade in which she had juincj^cx 
forces to those of her enemy, to invade the lights of her Friend. ' 

Par. 15.-*'* Ttie same pi*r4ia]ity towards France was observable in 

oegociatious, as> in their iiieasiii t s of alleged resistance.” • 

• ^ 

V'ide note on paragAph 12, and we will not dispute what isjhcre 
asserted. • 

Par, 16.—Application was made to botli Belligerents for a revocatiott 
«f their ro,spcetiv(! edicts ; but the terms in whicii they weye made, tvero 
widely dilien.-iit,” 

• 

llerq is an a'';'eitioi), not only withmit proof, but directly in 
flic face of pi oof most p.il[)able. Nothing more is reifuisite to 
satisfy any iiaparti il inquirer of thr-, from the most careless to tlio 
most inquisitive, -than a simple iiiSj)e( tion of the terms proposed 
equally to each.—'i hey ait* in iii/'t a ciroelar letter requiring of each 
Belligerent i!ie simple removal of tiiose e.tisttiig edicts, w'hich violated 
the Neutral riehts of ilo- Linteil States, or such moflilicatiou of thena 
that tliey hlioiild no lon_er violj^te those riglits ; an<l promising-to 
each the precise c/usequLiKfes ol sucli revocation tlijit were promised 
to the other. 

• 

Par. 17.—" Of I'r.inrc w.is rcqiiiiod a icvoeation only of the Berlin ami 
ilililaii Decrees, .dfhoiigh ui.iny lithr-r oithcl.s, iriossdy violating tbe n«atral 
commerce of the tJuited States, Jj^id heen pionuilgated by that power. No 
security was ikaiiandcd, that the IJci Im and .Milan Decrees, even if revoked, 
should not under .'.onie other loini be ie-c.stablisl,cd , and a diBCct ^hgage- 
ment was olfered, that upon '.inh revoiatiou, tlie American Government 
would take part ill the war ;igai!i‘4 Great Biilaiii, if Great Beitaiii did not 
immedidlely lesciiid her Orders, vvheftas no coriespondiiig cngalPemcnt was 
offered to Gieat Uritam, of whom it was required, not only that the Orders 
in Council should be repealed, but that no others of a similar nature 
sliould be i.SFued, and tiiat tli<> blockade of .May, iB06, {.hoiild be also aban¬ 
doned. This blockade, establislied and eiifoieed according to accustomed 
practice, had notliecii objected to by the bhiited Stales at the time it was 
issued. Its provisions weio, on the contrary, repiesciiled by the Americaa 
Minister resident in London at the time„ to have been so framed, a» to 
afford, in his judgment, a proof of the friendly disposition of the British Ca¬ 
binet towards Uic United States.” 
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has England to do with whal violates the Neutral Com¬ 
merce of the United States, unless it be thair own proper commerfc 
with £nglan;4 ^ 1^ any such violation exist, America is fully com* 
petent to adjust the matter herself. She never found fault with the 
immense tax that Ei^gland has always gathered upon her chief 
Staple, Tobacco, nor with her shutting out the manufactures of her 
Enemies or even of her Triends, from her ports. And it is not more 
im'il^iblc, than unreasonable, that America shmild force the French 
to wear English coats and waistcoats. Hut we cannot help remarking 
here, that in the resolution to maintain tlit most rigid iijipartiality 
in rpspcct to the restoration of intercourse with the Helligerent who 
shoiild first revoke wliat each called his retaliatory edicts upon the 
other, and in confining tlie prolTi'r to this object, we did not even 
stipulate the restoration of our impressed sehmen, whose fate no 
mortal man can behold without shuddeiiifg with horror; yet if France; 
should upbraid ns with this forbearanre, we would answer her as 
on a former occasion, Tliat the I'nitetl States have a right to elect 
their own policy with regard to England, as they have with regard 
to Franc^;; and that it is only while they continue to exercise this 
right, without sulTeriiig any degree of lestraint fioin either power, 
that they can maintain tiic independent relation in vvliich they stand 
to both." It may be added indeed, that we could not anticipate 
the new’injuries of Fiance, but vve dciievv those that England had 
already inllicted; yet vve did not mix them with this new question 
of mutual recrimination and pretended retaliation of each Bellige¬ 
rent on the other, and if “ po sec'.iitv v^as uskid, that tlie Berlin 
and Milan di'crots, even if revoked, should not be le-establishcd under 
stnnc other form,” neither was any sueli security demanded of Eng- 
' land in revocation of her obno.\ious Orders in Council.—-It is 
utterly impossible to discover any symptom of diflcrence between 
the proposals made to the <lil]erent Belligerents. 

“ .'VJl’d a direct engagement was of’ered that upon such revoca¬ 
tion the American Ciovernnu'iit would take [lait in the war against 
Great BritaiVi, if Great Biitain dii^not rescind her Orders, whereas, 
no icorjesp^nding engageim nl was otl'ered to (Eeat Britain.”—Now 
in the first plai e, wc- deny, and ehalleiige the British Ministry to 
show, that any direct engagement was ofiered to either Bclligcrcnf 
to take pait in the \v,ar against the other. We might show indeed 
that no^^ch engagf-mont mold be ollered without a previous act of 
Congre^;-for the constitution does not leave it in the power of 
the executive Goviriimcnt of the Enited Stales. . In the next placp , 
wc a\cr that every proposition lea.ling to such a cqiisetpiencc, was 
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Jnadfrefiually to either, with, ^le single e.xcep'ticiii in fevordf G^cii^ 
Britain, **That on her rescinding her Orders in favor of the Bnitei-- 
States, their Trade should Ibe opened witlr her, and’rcirtii^ sbtit tQiW 
her enemy in ease of his failiilo to rescind his l)ocrc>es also wherc-a*,. 
to France, the offer-w'as made sufiject to ibe^contingency of "the 
j)rc\ious consent of Fngland. ’ i‘ 

How far the propositions menacing war can be said to have favail34 - 
France to tlie prejudice of (rreat Ihitain will be seen by-the foTlo^^ ^ 
ing extracts from Mr. Madison's instructions, viz. 


To Mr. Pinkney, 30tli April, H>^a. To Gc-iieral Armslroni', 2d IMay, 1808. 

The l■(■kltio^ in which tjic rcvoca- The relation in which a rccal hf 
tioi) of its inijust (feewes !>> cither, its rctaiintini; dccreos, by eithoic 

(Belligerent) will place the ITiiitod power, will place the United States 

Slates to tin- otlier, is ol)\^oiis, and to tin; ofhet, is obvious, and ought 

ought to be a motive to tin* measare • to be a motive to the measure, pro- 

propoitioned to the desire wliicli has portioned to the desire which has, 

been inamfested by e.ieb, lopioducc iiecn manifevted by e:u;b, to produce ‘ 

eollision between the United States collisions between liie United Slates 

nnd its advei’snry, ami wliieli must and iN adversary, and which must be 

be equally felt by cacli, to avoid one equally felt by each, to avoid one wijh 

w'illi itself. itself. , • 

.Should ri’ruicc revoke, “ it will bo Sliould Great Britain revoke,'' 
impossible to view the per't verar.ce France con Id not pc i-'ist in the^jlie- 

of Great Britain in her retaliating gal part of her deertts, if she doet 
Orders, in any other light limn tliat^^jiut r-.ean to force a contest -with 
of war, without even the pretc'.t uow^' the United .Stale.s. 
assumed by her.” 'J\, G<^- Armstrong, G-Jd July, 1808. 

Ii’T'iauct; doob not wish to thrcwC 
#.e I lUjjOd States into the WAlt 
agii:' -t liC'i, lor vvhicJgit is impo.ssible 
to ! lid a rational or plausible induce* 
ir.ent, she ooelit not to hesitate a 
iiMitnenl tu levoi.in;', at iso 

iiiueh of in 1 decires as vionTO the 


lights of the sr-a, ai.d furnish to her 
aiiv I'l-'-ary tlie p’-^text for lus ret^at- 
ing inea.surts.” • 


Tour Miii!‘-U'rs inusth.ive slidit memoric:, if they have forgctleu^ 
tlic ilocutncuts fi'iJiii wliich lliCL',.* extinct; aic made, which w'^re 
printed by order of tlie lltitish Pai liuiiient; and litilc feeling, if they 
foi'iiet tlie use made I'f tliem by a htateiaian of the llrst celebrity in 
llio opposition, whAi the idea now leitiiated, was attenij)tcd to beui;- 
posed upon the piihlic. - Stru tly speaking, indeed, the menace to 
take part in the agai[i'll her enemy, was made to Gieaf Britdm 
<?nly. Such is tlih fair constiuctlon'-ol tuo vvords, the Wav against 
VOL. T. ' No. IT., * rK * . 



Franco; whereas/in the contrary event, no conjunction mt'k Tranct 
•s intimately neither has any such taken place; but on the con¬ 
trary, to the last document that was before the British Government, 
when this declaration was issued, to wit, the President's Message of 
the fourth of November, such conjunction was still deprecated.’^ 
God forbid that we should take sides «with either of you; but ,if 
events of wav should require a combinaMon ; you have only to 
us justice, and there can be no doubt oi> which side we should 
prefer it. 

I 

In this important Paragraph, too, \4e find the un<*andid advan- 
tige that has been so oftc-ii taken of the libci'iil construction, that the 
pleasing anticipation of an adjustment of 'all the difl'ercnces between 
the two nations, had induced Mr. Monroe tq affix to the notification 
Blockade of May 1 806 .—When i" is, asserted that “ he represented 
it to have been so framed as to afford in his judgment a proof of 
the friendly disposition of the British Cabinet towards the United 
Statesit should have been added, for it appeared in the same 
letter, that he made up that judgment hastily : *‘1 have been too 
short'a •time in possession of this paper to trace it in all its conse¬ 
quences." And the. public should also have been informed of the 
ftiH higher evidence, that he had misconceived its purport, in the 
lion-admission of his inference by^Ir. Fox, printed in the same cor¬ 
respondence. “ He did not seem willing tu give his sanction to the '' 
inference I had drawn;" but it is less the Blockade that Mr. Fox 
promulgated, and less still thy acts of the Government under it, 
during the d/scussion of a treaty which was daily expected to put 
an end to all the disputes between the two countries, than the dis¬ 
torted construction given to it by his successors in office, and th^ 
pretensions that they have derived from it, that have disgusted and 
dissatisfied us:—a construction which was denied by every mamber 
o^ the administration that issued the decree; anJ accordingly we 
find Mr. Monioc saying to Mr. Foster (Oct. 1st, ISll,) “ th*ut as 
Koayexpcvwdcd it is inconsistent with the sense of his Government 
when the order was issued.’^ 

Par. 18.—“ Great Britain was thus calJed upon to abandon one of her most 
important maritinic ri^Iits, by acknowledginjj the Order of Blockade in ques¬ 
tion to be one of the edicts wliicli violateif the commerce of the United StateSy 
altliough it bad cever been so considered in the previous negooiations; and 
although the President of tlie United .States had recently consented to abrogate, 
the Non-Intercourse Act on tlie sole condition of the Orders in Council being 
revoked; thereby distinctly admitting these orders to be the only edicts which 
fell within the contempltition of the law under which he acted.** 



The Order of Blockade in question was,supposed at this time tc^l^e 
merged in the Orders in Council, and it is in the face of all fair infey- 
•ence, therefore, that it is here asserted that it had ncvc^fccfvre heen 
considered as violating the comnicjcc of the Ignited States, it w^s 
not suffered in the Fox administration to opciatito any actual injuiy 
to the United States* And it is notoriously kimwn that a modi^Cf- 
tion of this, as well as the Order of tho 7th ot January, l8Q7>-so as to 
satisfy the demands of the United States, was jn a course of ainicol^e 
and satisfactory discussion at the time that dial administraiiou went 
out of office,“which alone p\it an end to it. 

Par. 19.—“ A pTOposition so hostile to Great Itiifain conld not but be pr^* 
portionally cncourajEring to tlie pretensions of tiie enemy; as by thus allegitfg 
that the blockade of May^, laoc, was illegal, the American Government vir* 
tually justified, so far as dependeii^on ihem, the I^reuch Decrees.” , 

Wc care not a pin wliefher your enemy wore pleased or displeased 
wilh our moaburcs, as long as our only motive was our own redress.— 
God knows that we have no special desire to please either of yoif, 
until we sec better occasion in your conduct towaicls us, 

• 

Par. 20 and 21.—“ After tliis proposition had been made, tlie Fi'ench Minis* 
ter for Foreign Affairs, if not in concert with that Government, at least in ton* 
formity with its views, in a dispatch, dated the 5th of August, 1810, and 
addressed to the American Minister r^suleat at Paris, stated that the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees were revoked, and that their operation would cease from 
the 1st day of November following, provided his Majesty would revoke hif 
Orders in Council, and renounce the ne\^ principles of l)lockade; or tlial the 
United States would came then* rights to be fespected; meaning thereby 
that they would resist theretaliatoiy measures of Great BritaA. 

“Although the repcad of thh French Decrees, thus announced, was evidently 
contingent, either on concessions to be made by Gu'at Britain, cuncession.1 to 
which it w’as obvious Great Britain could not submit, or on mcasnresti’to be 
adopted by the United States of America, the American President aUonce 
considered the repeal as absolute. Under that pretence, the NoU'Iinportatiou 
Act if'as strictly enforced against Great Britain, whilst tho ships of yar ^nd 
merchant ships of the enemy were leceived into the harbuius of Amoica.’’ 

•9 

Tliis document of the 5th of August revoked tlie Berlin and Milan 
Decrees from the l&t of the following November. Its prospective 
operation gave to England the opportunity of adopting similar mea¬ 
sures, or, to use her own words, of pioceed ing pari pan u with hep enemy, 
so as to have the mtercourse .obtored to her at the vune time as ta 
France.—The contingency of its looking forward for three months 
was bo far advantageous to England, as it gave her all that time to ipon- 
fider of the j)reposition for adopting the like nie,asure. Atid the t’xe^ 



si&cnt, b}’ ii liborfirl c«mstmclion of tliu law, jfxtcndcd the Conti miJincc 
of the intercourse tor three months from ami after the period when 
the FrenA engiigement took effect; and admitted not only the goods 
that arrived, but all those that were shipped in England within three 
months after such pfciiod. 

The conditions were [)rccisely those, tlmt made it obligatory on the 
President to restore the intercourse on tha terms on which it was 
restored: that similar conditions on 3'our pant would have produced 
similar clTects against your enemy, vta are not left to conjecture. The 
adjustment actually made with Mr. Kr^\iiie (of which \Vc shall have 
Occasion to take further notice) has placed that question beyond all 
doubt. 

Par. 2;^, 2-1, 'J5.—“ The American flovcriirn'ent, assuming the repeal of 
the rrciK-?i Derrees to be absolute aml*ifTecliial, most iiiijiistly rofpiirod 
Gieat l^ritain, in conformity to her ileclaiatioris, to revoke her Orders in 
Council. The Hrilish Government denied that the repeal, which was an¬ 
nounced in the lettev.of the French ^Minister for Foreign Allkirs, was such as 
ought to satisfy Gicut Uritaiii; and in order to ascertain the true character of 
the m^asme.adopted by Fiance, the Ooveriiinent of the United States was 
called upon to produce the instniiiicnt by which the alleged repeal of the 
French Deciecs had been effected. If these decrees wore really revoked, 
auch an instrument must exist, and no satisfaetory icason could be civen 
for withholding it. At length, on 21,1^12, and not Ik I'oie, tlu- American 
Minister in Loudon di«l produce a copy,or at least v.lial piiipoi ted to be a copy, 
of such an iustiunient. It professed to bear date the ^hthof Apiil, long 
siibseiiiiciit to the <li‘-patrli of the Freneli ?-Iiiiistcr of Foreign Affairs of the 
5tb of August, IBIO, or even the dti • uamed therein, viz. the 1st of Novenibi r 
followiiig, wlu^i tlie opeiation of the Fiencli Decrees was to ciase. This iii- 
Strnnient evpre^sh di'clarcd thatflicie Fitncli Dc'ciec'i were icpealed in con- 
aequence of the American Legislature iiuving, by their Act of the 1st of Alaieh, 
1811, provided, that Uiitish ships and uicu hamhso should be evrluded fiom 
the ports and harbouis of the United Stab s. 15y tins iiistiuiiieiit, the only 
document piodueed by America as a n peal of the Freneli l^t cu es^ it appears, 
bttf'ond a possibility of doubt or cavil, that the alleged repeal of t!ie Freueb 
dr^..l;ret^ was coiulitional, as Great lltitani had asncrted, and not absoltvle or 
final, as hud been niaintaiiu d by Ameiiea -, that they vveic nut repeulcii at the 
time the^ weic stated to heieiicalcd by the AmeiK'an Govcinment; that they 
were not ropt-aled in eoiifoimity with a piopositioii, siinullaiieously made to 
both Belligerents, hut that in conscqiuiiec of a previous uet on the part of the 
American Government, they were lepealed iu favor of one Belligeient to the 
prejudice of the other; that the Anieiican Goverinnont, liaving adopted mea¬ 
sures restrictive upon the commerce of Inith BeUigertnts, in consequence of 
edicts issued by both, rCvScinded these ineatiue.o, as they affected tliat power 
which was the aggressor, whilst they put them in full operation against the 
party aggiicved, although tlie edicts of both powers continued in force; ai^d, 
lastly, that they excluded the ships of war belonging to one Belligerent, whilst 
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tbey emitted into their port^ and harboura the shi[i|of war belonging to the 
other, in violation of one of the plainest ^d most essential duties' of a Neoti^ 
Nation.” 

* The United States did produce the instrument whic^l satisfied 
them;—the letter of the Minister of Foreign Afhiirs to their own ac¬ 
credited Minister ;—the usual instrument in sucili cases. Audit was 
on this document, and thetsubsequent evidence of its operation as 
respected tlie United Slates, that they required a similar abrogation 
and no other on your »part. The miserable juggle that you thought 
fit to adopt, when the cries^of your manv;facturcrs, an J the arguments 
that you could no longer rest^, obliged you to rCtrcat, would have 
been spurned at by a more dignified Administration; and the only 
excuse for our INIinislci’s !)hare in it is, that it was suite<l to the capa- 
<'ities of those he had to^cleal witli.—Our rresidctil gives no credit to 
it, as you see in his con)incnt*up«n it,—In all your other measures 
you have fallen into the snaics of your enemy, either by imitating or 
opposing him, as his policy required ; and in this, as it was impossible 
to devise a more wretched Slate trick, you have luVopted his own. 

It tells but little, however, in favor of the integiity of your Govern¬ 
ment, that this instrument, which must be either genuine br not 
genuine, should be held good by you as a pretext for yielding to the 
cries of your manufacturers in revoking your Orders in Counail, and 
not good to prevent tiie conliscatioa of our property. On this sub¬ 
ject, and the preceding condition of this juggling instrument, we 
•shall have something further to say in what follows; but we must 
repeat here, that it was not, as you assy't, the only document produced 
by Aiiionc;’, as a repeal of the French Decrees. ’Ihc^letter of the 
Due de CadorCjOf the 5 tli of August, ISIO, asserting that the French 
I’dicts u’<re repealed, was also jiroduccd.—This is the ordinary mode 
of icvocation ; it is yoiii own mode; and tjie plan of a piospective 
operation had also been anticipated in your instructions to Mr. 
Frskinc. Neither was tliere, properly speaking, any contingency to jire- 
vont*tlieir operation.—The opening hd't for I'jigland to come ihto' 
same measiiu-, was provided for in the law of the United SiaJ^s.—The 
rj‘c;ncli no doubt agreed to it with reluctance; but the alternative 
v.as a precedent condition of the agreement, to wit, that the Non¬ 
importation law should be put in force against her if she did not 
avail hciself of it .—No r/err condition xcas required ; andJt is arrant 
sophistry to proU’iuf that the French revocation w'as the consequence 
of any new measure adopted by the American Government; although 
it is pompously asserted to have been so, “ beyond all doubt or cavil/ 
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And though the conlrary is here so positively asserted, nothing is 
rhore clear than that the revocation was made in strict “ conformity 
with a proposition simultaneously made to both Belligerents.’*—What 
was that proposition ?—each Belligerent accused the other of being 
the aggressor, or invader of the law of nations ; each pretended to re¬ 
taliate against the ofaer; and each promised to recede from the in¬ 
vasion as soon as the other should flo it.*^' America proposed to each, 
that if she would recede from her invasion, as far as respected the 
United States, and the other should not follow her within three 
months, she w’ould restore the intercourse to the one so receding, 

and shut out the other.-France says,’ I agree to your conditions : I 

revoke my decrees from the 1st of November upon the precise terms 

that you propose.-She propounds no new conditions, but lepcats 

those propounded by America equally to both Belligerents; and 
even refers to the Act of Cougrevs whicli provides for them 
without even an injunction, but with meiely a bien entendu, it 
being well undeistood, that one of the alternatives shall follow.—As 
though she had said, “ If England follows me jiari passu, as sh^lias 
promised, well ; if not, you arc engaged to oppose her unjust ])reten- 
ftions—how?—not ti et armh, —not pu^uis at calcibus,—WMiunguihus 
el rostro; (which is uncommonly modest on her part, considering 
that v(fe had o/Tered her we.r against y<m, without offering you war 
against her;) but by putting in force that very Act which you were 
equally engaged to pul in force against me in the contrary case." 

The word covfonnilp is unhappily chosen here. Jt reminds one of 
the very words of the French r^nocation; and of those words \vhich 
you have oivmany occasions, and among others in the paper under 

consideration, most unrighteously willihcld.-Or that the United 

States, tn conjhrmifi/ xcith the Act which you hate just comm uni cat ad, 
shall cause their lights to he lespectod by the, English.”—Why were 
the words, here italicised, left out in this paper? (Paragraph 20.) why 
hrfVe they been suppressed on all occasions ? and why, moie especially, 
'fiave tlicy been omitted in ihe quotation of the surrounding wofds by 
Sir Wilkam Scott in Ins judgment on the Snipe? tlicy would have 
furnished a solution of his parenthesis, and changed all the doubts, 
that follow the construction of the words as he has given them, into 
the precision that ho atfecls to be seeking.—“ It bejiig well under¬ 
stood (it is not said by who 7 n or on what ground) that the English 
shall revoke tlroir Ordeis in Council, and renounce their new princi¬ 
ples of Blockade, or that the United States will cause their rights to 
be respected by the English.’* After the quotation, he continues— 
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** howls this clause to be construed (Edwards, p. 10.)—why,truljrj 
it is of little consequence how this clause is to be construed; 
mark the real words, “ Or that the United States, Vn confohnity’dnfik 
the Act which you have just communicated, will cause their nghtstobe 
respected by the English.”—There is no difficulty in construing thest 
words, “ it being well understood'' hy both parties and by all theioorld, 
that one of the alternatives is to follow, because the Act herein spe^ 
dally referred to has so provided.' 

The Act of the 2d of March, 1811 , too, (in other respects a mere 
recital of the previous Act, and of the fulfilment of the conditions hf 
it in respect lo I'rance,) is t>yly new as it f)uts an end to all cavil, as 
to the question of closing the doors of reconciliation with England 
after the three months had expired; and authorises the President 
still to admit her to a perfect freedom of intercourse on a similar 
abrogation of her hostilc'edicts, to that which had been exacted from 
France; to wit, that they shtfuhf cease to violate the Neutral Rights 
of the United States ; (we meddled not with any other question) and 
itj^ notorious (for the correspondence is before the world) that the 
most libcial use was made by the President of tliis authority to tlic 
last hour;—that instead of the expiration of three months, at which 
War might ha\c been justly declared, three times six months were 
suffered to elapse before that measure was even proposed;—that 
e\ery hazard was taken in the hope to a\oid it; and that even tho 
iSceptre of England had changed hands, not only without the hoped- 
for cliange of men or measures; but with an increased determination 
to insult us, as combining with France in doctrines which did not 
apply to us, and which we Jiad (dstinctl^r disavowed;—with a re¬ 
newed resolution to maintain the invasion of our Rights as an inde¬ 
pendent Nation ; artd reiterated assurances from your Minister that 
there was not the shadow of chance for a change. 

i\Iost heurtily slionld we rejoice to sec an explanation from the 
learned Judge, •that would acquit liiin of his share of the censure at¬ 
tached lo the concealment of these w’ords. It would not be Jhc jjrst 
time, inileed, that we Inue found him right where we had supposed him 
wrong. We would thank him at the same time to inform lift who the 
other Neutrals are, for whose rights we ought to have contended ; 
and wlietlier lie has yet discovered that the French communication 
to the Conservalive Senate related to Europe only, and the Conti-v 
neiit of Europe, and tlic Continental System, and the Continental 
Ports, which arc mentioned thrice tlircc times in *thc instrument. 


‘ See end—Note B. 



without a word of Arrii'rica, or a word that can be applied to her. 
'/But from the continual omission of the words here restored, to Say 
nothing of the anachronisms, the distortions, the misconstruction 
and misaf/pheation of other documents, some latent object must beJ 
presumed. And if it wore even allowed that such were not the inten¬ 
tion, it is not the less, clear that the want of these words prevents the 
reader from that natural recurronce to tko act itself, which would de¬ 
monstrate the impartiality of the .\meiican government, which is here 
denied, as well as the fallacy of the reasoning diju\ a irom the recital in 
the mutilated^stutc in which it js presented. l>ul wJicn we find the 
same plan of suppressing the same word*!, in repeated instanci-s of the 
diplomatic coricspoiulenre, state papers, and solemn judgments, 
we arc constrained to pronounce iijion k, as the sjnirioiis progeny 
of that incestuous inteicoui'-e betwc lai the executive and the jurliciarv, 
which it has heenithc pride and i.Iie,,boast of the present rugn to 
divorce; and which cannot surely be less oljjectionahle for being 
carried on behind the curtain. 

It is paying but‘little eompliinenl to the discernnientof the EiilfHsli 
Nation, to sujipose that deceit so palpalilo can bii\e nuTcney witli it; 
and though it may be beped that such deception will not last; ^et 
the truth i^., that the rontiding Englishman is often deceised in this 
way; his inlcgiity is easily imposed upon; his pursuits of a laudable 
industry prevent him from a cv'tical investigatinii of the subject; 
but wlien he shall be roused to a personal inspection of the case, it 
is to be hoped lliat hi' will see as W'cll the injustice as the impolicy 
of the imposition, by which lu- has been prevailed on to believe that 
wo have an pnnatural partiality to France, rlui only imputation un¬ 
der which he can be prevailed upon to consider us his i nemy ; and 
therefore most aitfully insinua1c'<l, in equal contradiction of the evi¬ 
dence of our most essential inten sls, as of e.very dociiim nt that has 
ever appeared, or ever can appear upon the subject; and the tnauu^ 
f(h'int'crs at hast, in reverting to their testimony on the relief that 
-**lr. Krskine’s treaty gave them, will hardly forget that we diVl, ac¬ 
tually T^aintain against i'lancc, on that occasion, the exclusion from 
intercourse which wi* opened to you. 

I’ar, 2 o.--“Althoug:h the iastriimcnt tliiis produced was by no mean.«( tlmt 
general and unqualified revocation of the Berlin and Milan Decrees which 
Orrat Britatn had continually demanded, and had a full right to claim; and 
althoaj^JIlis ii^trnment, nntter all the eircumstancts of its-appearance at 
for the first time, was open to the strongest suspicions of its 
jint^^Ucity; yet as the JV^inistcr of the United States produced it, as pur* 
ptprang to be a copy of the instrument of revocation, the Government of 
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Great Britain, desirous cf I'everdog, if possible, the aodent and acca»< > 
tomed principles of maritime war, determined upon revoking conditioi^lfy 
the Orders in Council. Accovdingly in the month of‘June last, lus Hpjw 
Highness the Prince Regent was pleased to declare in Council, iu the name 
and on the behalf of his majesty, that'the Orders in Council ^iild be re¬ 
voked, as far as respected the ships and property of the United States, frOta 
the 1st of August following. 'I'Iiih revocation wa, tp continue in force, pro¬ 
vided the Government of the ynited States sliouid, within a time to bclimiG 
ed, repeal their ]lL""trictive Laws against Bi itish eotnnierce. Ilis Hrajesty's * 
Minister in Amoiita vvas’ejvprcssly ordered to declaic to the Government vof 
the United States, ‘ fliat this measure liad been adopted by tiic Prince 
Regent, m the earnest v.ish and hope, »ither that the Government of France, 
by further rcTixafious of its sy»tom, might render perseverance on the part of 
Gicat Britain in retulidtoiy iiieasiires unnecessary, or if this hope .should p^ve 
delusive, that his TVlajostv’s^Ooxi'i nmontmiglit he enabled, in the absence of 
all inii.iling and lestric.'ive ngnlations on either side, to enter with the 
Coveiiimcnt of tlie UiiiteJ States into amicable esplanations, for tlio purpose 
of aseerlaininn whethtr, if the ilecJs^»ity of rcfalialory ineasnrcs should un¬ 
fortunately contnuie to operate, tlie pai ticiiiar measures to be acted upon by 
Great Britain could he rtudored nioie acceptable to the American Goveru- 
nieiit, tlipn those liilhorlo jnir iud.’” 


It will Ijr seen by what is said above, that the iiistiunu'lit here 
refenvd to, even if giiuiiiu' and duly jiroiniilgatcd, which lione hut 
a fool will suppose, and wbuli even Lord Castlcrcagh jiiscovered 
and pronounced to bo tlie voiiosl juggle that ever w is jirodneed, 
tliougli he afteiwards prrfeiied i »trealing by it to acknowledging the 
true facb that he was heatoii honi the giound that ho liad almost 
sworn to^ nuiintain ; — it will be seen, wo sa^', that the instrument 
here refoired to, could in no siia^'e he consideri'd any thing more 
than a corroboration ot the French Decrees having bcmi repealed 
Ironi the 1st of November preceding, to winch date, as liicjieriod of 
the n vocalfon, ii literally refers. ' It could, if genuine, only be consi¬ 
dered as i.erlifyiiig that the preceding condition ot the revocation had 
been earned into efl’ect by tlie United States. It added not a 
tittle to the matter of fact, ru ither does it even pretend to be ^te act 
oT ie\ocaliori ; hut rneiviy a certificate of facts prcdicatcM - 

Sir William Scott is content with the revocation of the o^li of August 
1810, to a certain [mint—“ 1 am auLiiorized to declare that the 
Borlm and Milan Decrees are revoked ,’'—(not ‘ will be revoked,')— 

“ and will cease to iiave ilieir cfl’cct from the 1st of November.” 
(Edwards, p. <).) And it is only Ly the following words, in the mu¬ 
tilated stale in which he lias given them, eonfoiuuliiig, as wc have 
shown, the true meaning, that he finds any thing to remove or de- 
ttioy the salisfacUou that he would othervvl^e have derived from the 
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r words here quoted, j, We have sought, but in vain, fo^ some 
erroneous translation of Cadore’s letter to Armstrong, to apo" 
logize for this mutflation, as well in the letter® of the British Secre¬ 
tary of Sttjtc to Mr. Pinkney, as in the judgments on the Fox, and , 
on the Snipe, and in the paper before us; and we may truly say, 
that wc should have been glad to find it, but we have never seen any 
such, and in the Appendix referred to in jlie margin of this passage 
in tlKi report, the words are stated at length ; and they are substan¬ 
tially repeated in another document in this Appendix,equally before 
the court, conformably to the act communicated." 

But wc have in this paragraph a distinct avowal that the condition 
required of us to insure our ema 7 K'ipation from the effects of your 
orders, was,'lliat xve should ol)t:i!!i of Franqe a general and unquali¬ 
fied revocation of the Berlin and AJilan Decrees, as well in respect to 
other nations as to our^'clvi-s. And this is the termination of all the 
aig-zaggery and equivocation that were used in approaching our 
Government on the subject.—It was rather too much to demand of us 
at any rate, since we never belonged to the neutral fiimily that armed 
to defend their mutual liglits against your incroachments; we never 
interfere*! v. ith your invasions of those rights, either in the attack on the 
J'panish frigates, or the bombardment of Copenhagen ; though, by the 
way, had Avc sought a cause of quarrel, we niiglit have found itas cre¬ 
ditors of Spain in this diminution of her means of payment;—we could 
but deplore these indelible stains on the land of our Ancestorsbut 
after your instructions to Mr. Erskinu to confine the revocation of 
your decrees to iis operations as far as respected America f^L. modest 
iVIinistcr might well be bac':ward'in pivpounding such an absurdity 
as that of the Umited States of America legislating for the states of 
Europe. 

It is matter of regret that this inconsistency escaped the researches 
of the profound civilian ; (who, playing Griimio, in his judgment 
on the Snipe, has given us a lecture on family duty ;) as he must 
hav^oncluded that “ the rule could have no locality and that wlyat 
th<7 United States had a right to agree to with IMr. Canning, they 
had aneqtiai right to agree to with the DucdcCadorc. 

Par, —“ In order to [irovide for the contingency of a Declaration of 
IVar on tlie part of tlie United States, previous to^tlie arrival in Anicrica, of 
■the said Order of Revocation, instructions were sent to his Majesty's Minister 
Plenipoteiitiaryaceiedited to the United States (the execution of which iu« 
stTuctioas, in*^ consequence of the disciintinnauce of Mr. Foster’s functions, 
were at'a^iubseqncnt period intrusted to Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren,) 
clirectiii]^ him tp propose a cessation of hostilities, should they have com- 
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Aenceif; and fartlier to offer a simultaaeous repeal, of Orders tp Cpasuril 
en the one !>idc, and of the Kestrietive Laws on Bfitisb ships apd coiniiierc<| 
on the other.” ' ^ ^ . 

^ Not disputed. . ^ 

Par. 20.—“ They wcic al.'io respectively empowered to acquaint the Ame* 
I'ican Government, in reply to any inquiries with respect to the .blockade 
of May, 1806, whilst the British Govornmr-nt miisf'contiime to maintain its 
legality, ‘ that in point of fact ?his particular blockade had been discontinned 
for a length of lime, hiding been merged in the general retaliatory blockade 
of the etieinfs portx iinjer the Orders in Cohncil, and that his Majesty's 
Covcriimcnt had no intention of recurring to this or to any other of the 
blockades of 4 lie enemy’s po»(s, founded upon the ordinary and acciiBtftpicd 
principles of maritime law, wfiuliwere in force previous to the Orders in 
Council, without i| new iiotieo to neutral powers in the usual form.” * 

IIcTc is a distinct avowal that the blockade of May, 180 ( 7 , was 
merged in the subsef}U(?nt Orders in Council. W'c beg a recurrence 
therefore to wliat has been said under Paragraph 18 . The construc- 
*^ion given to the snbsc(|ucnt orders by onr Government is here dis- 
tincth; r'jnjiyrfU'd, so that it not only appears that we had always 
imagined that uc were demanding the revocation of this deed in 
demanding the revocation of its successors, but that we imasrined 
n^htly. How then can it b(‘asserted (Paragr.aph 18 .) that this order 
was never considered by us as one of the edicts which violated the 
commerce of the I'nited States. The truth is, and it will so clearly 
appear by a recurrence lo the convsjiotulence, that the view of the. case 
iw'dj fontidili/ asserted was that under vvliich the United States treat¬ 
ed it.—It was oiiiv reliiujuished by Mr, Pinkney, when it was found 
convenient-by your Ciovernment ft) ado^t another construction.—It 
was only on finding that Marquis \Vedlesley had “ nftt adopted,” but 
“ had resisted” life idea of incorporation here rc-asserted, that he 
treated of it on separate ground. (Pinkney to Wellesley, 21st Sept* 
1810 .) 

'I'he olTer iHade by Mr. Foster, in this case, was not merely that a 
n«iv notice would be given to neutral povv'crs, which is herejatt^npted 
by a side wind lo be let in as sufficient; but also that the blocka 3 <} 7 Tr~ 
rencweil, should be accompanied by a sufficient force to iiffakc it legal. 

Par. 2y.—“ The American Government, before they received intimation of 
the course adopted by tlie British Government, had, in fact, proceeded to 
the extreme measure of declaring war, and issuing “ Letters of Marque,” 
notwithstanding they wore previously in possession of the report of the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, of tlie 12tb of Madcb, 1812, promolga* 
ting anew the Berlin and Milan Decrees, as fundamental laws of the French 
empire, under the false and extravagant pretext, that the monstrous priuci* 



, plea therein contained wj-re to be found in the Treaty of Utrecht, and were 
thejyfore binding upon all states. Trom the penalties of this code, no nation 
wks to be exompt, Vhidi did not accept it, not only as the rule of its o\'ni 
conduct, but as a law, the observance of which it was also required to enforce 
npon Great^ritain.” 

It is notorious on the f.ico of llu' rrcnrfi doc'inm'iit brio rcfciTod 
to, lliat it (lid not roiUei’ipinto Aniciifant all,--Not only is there 
no monlion made of Ainorica in it; but Knropo, tlio continental 
system, and the ports id’ ilie continent, arc, as^ wo htdoro olisorvod, 
the continual bv.rden ol the son;.—Fraiire and the roniitnes in 
alliance with, or in sobju^alKin to In lis tlu’ pap-er Ij- foro ns cx- 
pn^os it, (and to tvIiicIi, wI' ollu r inm[loiatod or c'lniniored, wo 
could have no aoc'Tis without the (>ei,;'iit of i!;o'^ rahn^ pouors,) 
were alone parties to this instrument, uliK’h ammmires the contimi- 
anro of the Ileilin and 'Milan Di'oioes aii'd.i'i those powers only 
who allow tlnii tl:i:;s to bo (lon.ition}i!!zi*'d. Jt not true then that 
no nation was to iio excinjit Inmi the pmialties ot (his code; for 
from this charaotor of Denation.dmation tin' tiu;; of the I nitod States 
was already exempted liy the opeiaiion ol tlve law' against yon, 
which had bi’en nlleied to yon a^jainst vonr enemv. And it was 
still in your power, by KwokiiiLt yoni hostile edicts, as they affocted 
us, and us only if yon jileasr, to Idi- i.ite your (.oinmeroo, and your 
iD'aiine, from evciy restraint tliat was imposed upon it. Vml had it 
been oth(>rwise;—liad the I'lenoli dm umeiil had aii\ leleiLiii e to us, 
still it was only the dn.iaration lU !■ ranee;—our consent w.is neces¬ 
sary to iiialsc us peaty to it; and to this weutio not only not 
invited, but it was beloie }(.'ur <;v(s in (hicninents and coirespoiulencc 
TO which you V‘'ere pnity wlib ns, ilial we dl^tine(ly disavowed the 
French doctrines piomulguted in it, and subsciibe'd to the I'.n^lish in 
every point o*'" the law of nations, wlii-eh it embraces.'-—'^'our ellbrt, 
in your declaration of the Cist of A; nl, to lead the woild, and none 
more than your own jieojile, into the eiioiieous beliel''of French in- 
fluy iy'e o,n our councils, iiy hleiiding us with l''re.iice, as tin* supp^vit- 
ers of those doclnnes, with this ovkIciil'c beloro your eyes, has 
already been lieatcd i>v oui Pre-sident as an iiisult, and cha-stised as it 
citser.es. 

Par. 30.— “ lilanifi'sto, ac. oinpanyiiig tlieir drclaiation of hostilities, 

in a(Iditiiii,|Q, the foinier euiupi.aints against the Orders in Council, along 

ter from a Calm Obseivi'r to a Noble Loidi’ (Gale and Curtis, 
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^ ^Tesident’.s Messaire, ist June, iSiC', par. i‘2, as printed in the Times, 
as an additional insult, Sic,” 
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U-'t of grievanres was broitfcUr forward; some trivial ft) tiiermolvea, otherl 
which Lad been iniitualiy adjii'led, Lot none of them siici^as were eVer 
♦ before alleged by the Aiiiei icnii Ciovciiiinoit be grounds for Ava?." 

In lliib Parac;r:iph, there is the hi;»hest egdence of the anxiety 
of the UiHtcci States to iiiaintajii to the last extremity the relations of 
Peace; of their forheaiance uiuler multiplied iiijurii-s;—oflhcir efforts 
to avert the storm which must he juejuditial to the mutual interests 
of two coitiiuies, wl'ose uiurest mti-jt ever be mutual in the eyes of 
ev<ry onliLtlsteiied —We know not whether we can take 

credit for what is here •'.tui, that none of our gilevauccs were cter 
before iille;;ed by •our poAermnent to l)e c;rounds for ^\’ar.—Certainly 
we ha\e pi\en some Luoad hints that they were so; though to use 
the wouls of Mr. M:idiMtii,“ it is no less tiue that we arc warmly dispo¬ 
sed to cherish all tlic trieiiilly relmioiis subsisting with Great Britain." * 
If in this temper, and with this view, we have forborne to allego 
those grim am. es as around- for war, can any ouy look at them for a 
moment without seeing that they aie such, and that such forbearance 
is the best evi(i*-t!Le of paiicnee and long sull'eriiig on oiir part? 
Can any one l(K>k at them ivilhont seeing that while the cup of bitter¬ 
ness was swelling to the biiiii, we were draining the cup of concilia¬ 
tion to the dieg-. —'i lie c atalogm is too eopions, and would indeed 
be too huimliati.ig, to l-e lecapitiilaled vvitliout sonic feelings of 
jr.diguatimi, that our .,o\ci luiient had home them so long, 
er; It not loi tiie b,!,; ili :• i. im. , i \( i ted by tlu' nnscondnet of your 

iii'liflgi I'j., «t your expense as well as 
our own, the lapeei'y oi yeir muiuis. — ^Vc will select but one of 
(hem; look at lie* Ann neau ■ eae iui impves-(d oil board a British 
man of war ; ebann d l.i ilu- gun (d his oppie-soi to deal out death, 
to a luothei of mankind, pnliaps hi- own biotlier, and in every case 
lio enemy ol ijtr. ; - see Iniii brought to the gangway for disobcdj|;nce 
to ^in oliu:er wlio has no light to comiiiaiid him, and evi«n _ 

eli'oil to advise the olhcei.-, of his own (iovei iin.eiit of his situation; 
— see him vvou,iij.!t <1 in such a cause, and dying by the side of a brave 
I'highsli iiK -snlWe ; and leai tin ir mutual g.o.uis;—the one soothed 
by the refkctioii that eaii swieteii di,;atli--“ I die foi my country;*'— 
the other, tiiining his eyes to the former of his chains—“ I am mur¬ 
dered and unievcngcd.’'--And is it to be imputed to us as a fault that 
Ave are at length at war foi such, among otiur causes ; because, in the 
hope of redress, we have worn out years'in seeking the abolition of this 

• * See thi.s quotation more at large in [setters ftotn a Cosmopolite to a Cler¬ 
gyman, page jj, or the Monthly lia-itw fui August last, 
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practice by just and pruilcnt arrangements between tlietwo govern¬ 
ments.—You would'make war with all the world for treatina a single 

W* O O ^ 

sailor of yours, as you hrfve treated many lliousands of ours. — 
Nay, you w'ould not spare a precious subject of your owir that 
should commit the comparatively viuial crime of putting one of 
them on shore on a desert Island, where at worst he coUld only 
starve;* and this multiplied and continual aguressjon on >our part 
is not to be considered a ground for War, because we luuo borne it 
*o long without alleging it as such. , ‘ # 

,You ought to know, for it is no secret in your Navy, that many 

of your officers make no ‘>cruple to im[))(“-s an Ainnican seaman, 

wherever they can find him; and even boast of it.—rerhaps too, ifyou 

scrutinize, vou will find that your own onkis to restore such have 
'' ' ♦ • 

not always been obeyed.—Wo do not acquit you of any share in this 
iniquity;—the shoals of our seamen sent a'.Iinrc in the Fox admi¬ 
nistration, and only then, furnish pretty strong presumptive evi¬ 
dence of connivatu'o in their suecisboi-, as well as in those that pre¬ 
ceded them ; but wc believe you are somi-tiim s dei eived, ami clear 
it is, that the best intentions of an adininistrati' n must fail, while 
officers, not immediately under their eye, and wanting men, are 
licensed judges in their own cause.—We would <lo every thing in 
the world,—would even help to i>ro( uro for you every man to whom 
you arc entitled, according to your own princl]des and acknow¬ 
ledged practice; but as long as you will not siilfer the officer of 
any nation under the suv to vi'>it you/V shij)-., and taki' out whomso¬ 
ever he may please to call subji'cis of his own; you will look ill 
vain for any ac([uiescence on our pait in a mclisuro fraught with 
such distressing injury to our citizens. 

31st Par.—“ As if to throw additional obstaelrs in tlie way of peace, the 
American Congress at the same time passed a law, prohibiting all iiitcr- 
CQj ttTs^ with Cleat Britain, of such a tenor, as deprived the Kxeeiitivc^ Go¬ 
vernment, according to the I’rcsidenfs own construction of that Act, of 
all power if restoring the relations of fiiendly intercourse between the two 
states, so far, at least, as roiiccrucd their commercial ^tcrcoiirsc, until 
Congress should re-asseinblc.” 

The law here referred to put an end to those powers fur restoring 
the intercoui-se which the Fresident had in vain exerted for years, 
arid whicii wore, incompatible with a state of war. No encourage¬ 
ment could be entertained in America, at that time, to hope for a 
revocation of the Orders in rouneiK It was five days after the 
declaration of war in America that those orders were revoked in 


* See the case of Capuiu Lake. 
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England, and not a symptom of relaxation, thfi strongest plgdg^ 
to the contrary were exhibited till within a week of thafVevocatioititt 
'England, and till the last hour of the declaration of War, and even 
after that declaration, by your Minister here.—'I’lie very document, 
from which you draw this construction of the President, recommends 
the adoption of an eiiuitaWc mode of preventing any inconvenienco 

to individuals from yonr unexpected retreat. 

• 

32(! Par.—“ The President of the United States has, it is true, since pro* 
posed to Grca^ Britain,an ArAij^ticc ; not, liowcver, on the admission, that 
the cause of war hitherto relied on was removed ; but on condition, t^at 
Great Britain, as ^ preliminary ^tep, slnndd do away a eause of war, nowr 
brought forward as such foi* the first time: namely, that she should aban¬ 
don the exercise of her undoubted right of searcJi, to take from American 
merchant vessels British seamen, the, naliiral-born subjects of his Majesty; 
and this concession w as requireef upon a mere assurance that laws would be 
enacted by the Legislature of the United States, to ])revent such seamen 
from entering into tlicir scr\ice. But independent of the objeetton to an 
exclusive reliance on a foieign state, for the conseiVation of so vital an 
interest, no explanation w'as, or could be, afforded by the agent who wa* 
charged with this overture, either as to the main principles upon which 
such laws were to be founded, or as to the provisions which it was proposed 
they should contain.” 

In reply to paragraph ."O, we Jiave shown some of the precious 
effects of the practice which it is here attemjited to defend. It re¬ 
mains only to add the propositions that were made by us many years 
ago, when Mr. Monroe was our Minister in Einlatid, and which 

n / 0 O' 

have never yet been withdrawal!.—theif offered to^entcr into en¬ 
gagements to allow of no protection to British seamen ; but on the 
contrary, to deliver them u)), whenever they sou,!;i;ht refuge among us. 
—'I’o aid in scarchin!>; for, seizing, and ivstoriiiG: them ; and to enact 
laws for this purpose*; to keep them in our pnstuis, when thereunto 
required, and to prohibit our citizens, under adequate pcnal^es. 
Iron*carrying them off or employing them. All this was profibrelbrLj 
our Government for an exemjition from that seizure upon^thc high 
seas of all persqps not liable thereto by the laws of Nations, which 
could not, in the case supposed, attach on any Bntiah sailor. For 
our naturalized citizens, comprising tew, if any, off tlus^’class of men, 
and none that have not become so by thice yi^is’ longer residcnc* 
among us than is rt1:piircd for the same privilege with you, we ask 
only the protection which.you extend to your own. 

Who the agent charged with the reiteration of the overture was, 
of how instructed, we pretend not to know; ,but we cannot doubt 
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that ho was autlu^fizcd ^ pledge all the power of the executive Go-, 
vepmcnt to procure the enactmeut of adequate penalties to prevent 
a breach ^?f the contract; and moreover we arc convinced that, undiT^ 
an amicable ajraiigeinent to this elVect, the An^rican Merchant and 
seaman, seeing in it Lis own’secuiity and that of Jiis brethren, vvould 
exert a vigilance to see it cajriic'd into c'^eciition, that would leave 
no escape for t(;osc descrtcis of their country's call, that might pos¬ 
sibly escape the hands of the oflicers charged ^Mth it. 

We have not a doubt that if the subji'Ct-;, to which your own lawa 
and practice intitle you, were all you » re in quest ot\ you would 
recover more of them by tliis proco'.s than by any other that could 
be adopted. r 

o3d Par.—“ Tiiis proposition Iiaviri" been objc,etCfl to, a second proposal 
was made, again oflering an arniistie#, p'-ovideil tJie British Government 
would secretly stipulate to renonnee tlic exercise of this light in a treaty of 
peace. «An innnediatc and formal abandonmcnl of its exercise, as prclinii- 
iiary^to a cessation of hostilities, was not deinanded ; but Ins Koyal Highness 
the Prince Regent was iccjuired, in the name and on the helialf of His Ma¬ 
jesty, secretly to ahaiidon what ll.e foiincr overture had proposed to him 
publicly lO ewnrede.’' 

3lth Par.—“This most offensive piopositioa was also rejeeted, being 
accompanied, as tlic former laid been, by otlu r ti niands of the inostrx- 
reptioiiablc nature, and c’spi ei.ilij of iiKleniuits for all \nu‘riean vessels de¬ 
tained and eondenined ninler fiie Didius in tJoniii !), or under what were 
termed illegal bloeftides--a coinjilijiiec with wliieii deni.iinN, exelusivc of 
all other objections, would have atnoinited to an absoUue hiincnder of the 
lights on which those Orders and bloeka.li s were founded.” 

‘ t 

We CMnuot comment on these pi‘'positions, without having them 
fairly before us,—It an avimstiee wete oroposgrl during the terapev- 
ate diicussiou of i ighis which we ii i\e Tc v'r for a moment aban- 
cloiK’d ; and rejeeted, because we would r.ot i i ’irly surrender a pro¬ 
perty, in iimoei'iit meicbamli/r, iiJnc/i uf hti\i- vever icuscil to 
—whicli no other nation inider heaven conceive!, you have 
any right to; and to the vestor.uion of whicIi vo' a'u clearly infitled, 
byyour'bvvii con ii ut tion of the 1 iw of Nations, very recently pro- 
Uiulgatetl ; there can be no dtfiici.liy in appealing the vvoiid, ami 
to posti-iiLy* as to which ol’us is chargeable with the calamities ot 
war.—It is^ siibjict rd' easy deiiioiistiatlon, and has been clearly 
de^ihns! rated, that the Orders under which this projjerty has been 
seized, will noV Lear the test of the laws of lllockade. —Nay, ft has 
been demonstrated , that your own adnnnistiatiou h^^^xlcnouncedlhcm 
as illegaland whatever the law located in England may say', the 

* See on this subject ‘ lettcis from a Cosmopolite to a Clergyman, 2<1 and 
I lettLi.' 
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tfue law, diffuna in mnes, cosutans, sempiteriio, which has no lo- 
' cality, and proitounced in any other pcirt.of yorld, acquits us.— 
Moreover you paid us for similar spoliations"^in the administration 
of Mr. Pitt: so did your allies in the invasion of neutral rights.-— 
Perhaps in discussing ^ question wc mi^hi agree to a similar re¬ 
ference; perhaps our mutual friend llussiS might* give us a easting" 
vote; or lend us an umpire. Ifeu must not expect to be alioat/sjtidge 
in your own cause; were it cnemj's property there could be no other 
tribunal, but this is not fiven pretended. 

35tli Par.—“Had the Anicric&\j Government been sincere in representing 
the Ordcra in Council, as the only subject of ditfcrence between Great 
tain and the United St:ate<<, calculated to lead to hostilities; it might have 
been expected, so soon as tlie Vcvocation of those Orders bad been officially 
made know'n to them, tbat^they would have spontaneously recalled their 
‘ letters of marque,’and manifested disposition immediately to restore the 
relations of peace ami amity between Uic two powers. « 

36th Par.—“ But the conduct of the Government of the United States 
by no means corresponds with such reasonable expectations. . 

37th Par.—“ The Or*ler iu Council of the i\Srd of June b'cing officially com¬ 
municated m America, the Govcniinent of the United States saw nothing in 
the Ktpeal of the Orders in Council, wliicli should of itself restore ^p^iacc-, 
unless Gieat Britain were prejiaied, in the first instance, substantially to 
reliiiqnivh the riqht of impressing her own seamen, when found on board Ame¬ 
rican merchant ships.” 

• 

Here again wc must icfcr to paragraph JO. Once for all, we never 
i/irf rc'pn soilt the Orders in Council as the on/y subject calculated 
to lead to hostilities. And if wc liave ^lown, as wc have abundantly 
shown, thill wc had oiljer most *rritiding amf most cruc\ causes of 
bostilit^y; iiow can you have the conscience to turn our forbearance 
to commence it, into a Jesuitical jncteiice of insincerity on oulr 
part.? 

38th Par.—“ The jiroposal of an armistiee, and of a simultaneous repeal 
of the restrictive nicastires on both sides, Mibseqiiontly made by the conA 
mandiiTft officer of His Majesty's naval forces on tin; American coast,^we??’ 
received in the same hostile .‘•pirit by the Goveninient of the^United 
States. I'lic stispeiision of the practice of inl|>re^^Iuent was insisted upon, in 
the correspoudence vilbich passed on that occasion, as anecc.ssary preliiiiiuary 
to a ecssation of hostilities; negociation, it was stated, might take place 
witliout any suspension of the exercise of this right, and als6*Without any 
armistice being concluded but Great Britain was rccjuired previously to 
agree, without any kuovv*lcdgc of the adequacy of the .system ^vhicli could be 
substituted, to n^ociatc upon the basis of accepting tiie legislative regula¬ 
tions of a foreign 8wte, as the sole equivalent for the exercise of a right, 
whicji she has felt to be essential to the support of her maritime power,” 

VoL. 1. Patn. No, 11, ’ 2 L 



39th Par.—** If Amc/ica, by demanding tliis prclimioairy concession, ii> 
^ lends to d^y tiie,Yalidity of that right; in that denial, Or^t Britain c«a6et 
acquiesce ; nor will sli(: cdnqtenance to spch a pretension, by accediirg 

to its>su^ension,. much tes to its abandonment, as a basis pn, which to treat. 
If the American Goveiiiinent has devised, or conceives it can devise, regula¬ 
tions which may safely be accepted liy Great Brit^, as a substitute for the 
exercise of the ri^it in qaesHtfn, it is for them to bring forward such- a plan 
for consideration.^ The BritisJi Govemmei^t has never attempted to exclude 
this question from amongst tliosc on which the two Stat&s roiglit have to ne- 
gociatc t it has, on the contrary', uniformly professed its readiness to receive 
and discuss any proposition on this subject coming IVom the American Go¬ 
vernment ; itbas never asserted any exclusive right, as to the impressment’of 
British seamen from American vessels, whiih it wa^ not prefiared to acknow- 
Cedge, as appertaining equally to tlie Government of the Uilited States with 
respect to American seamen when foiiud on board Biitish merchant ships : 
but it cannot, by acceding to such a basis in llic first instance, either assume 
or admit that to be practicable, which, when attempted on former occasions, 
has always been found to be attended with great difficulties; such difficulties 
as the British Commissioners, in 1806, expressly declared, after an attentive 
coi)si(^ution of the suggestions brought forward by the Commissioners on the 
part of America, tliey were unable to surmount." 

We shall only add to our former observations on this subject, that 
the regulations of a foreign state here referred to, were the regula¬ 
tions of the undoubted: maritime rights of her own merchant ships; 
such regulations, as you neither will, nor ever have suffered to be 
invaded in your own case, reconiincndcd moreover by the continual 
sebuseof the power for ^hich you are contending against all right, and 
infinitely better calculated to give you all that you pretend to want. 
And what is this pretence of a readiness to receive and discuss any 
proposition, that may come from tile American Government oii„this 
subject?—discuss iht^propositions already inqfde, and recap%l1ated 
abpve,. and, which, but for a change of administration, we have little 
doubt would have been agreed to as soon as the popular deceptions 
on this subject, which it required time to surmount, could have been 
rrmoved.—Let us hear your objections to them at once, if you have, 
fiy fo make. We want none of your sailors, nor any of yott sub-. 

j.ect». ,Wc cannot deny them tiie rights of hospitality, 

«» 

y *■ . 

Et ennetis nndamque auramquepntentem* 

\Uodgenus hoc hominuin, queeve hunctambarbaramorem 
'ermittft patria 9 . 

■ -• *• 

but you may assured we covet them not:—they graft not to ad van* 
tage on our stock :—there are few of them that w^jj^^ld not.wiUiog<<» 
ly be rid of ;«-and if you were to take them back one witbthe 

c . I ^ * 
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rfm svauld- find that you. had only acquti^ additum 
Wfe are net ^o uncharitable as to judge ofytniby no better sample* 
I^foreovcr wc have no desire to diminish your means,of defeif^ against 
yoiir enemy, with wl nu n we have also a reckoning to settle if we 
can get you off oUr nands,' But if you will he seven years in dis¬ 
cussing the plan, and can j^oduce no better, do not keep out poor 
fellows imprisoned all t(je tinje j nor cajole, nor humbug us, '(to ose 
a suitable phrase,) witl\ a pretence, now for the first time set up^ 
that we may exercise a right w'hich you never before allowed to any 
nation on earth; to impress* our seamen, whom we never improe 
any jwhere, from on board your Merchant shi[^ where they arb 
nev*r to be found.* 

The only persons that the law allows the ships of a Belligerent 
nation to take out of neutral slypsttft sea, are military persons scryp 
ing in the war. And were it otherwise, and were tho rule which 
you now find it convenient to proffer, the universal rule, and implied 
in your own case, what would be your language ? • 

Then take thy bond, take thou tliy pound of llcsh; , 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed * ' 

One drop of English blood ; thy ship and goods 
Are, by the laws of England, coufiscatc. 

Aye, and thy life is forfeit to the State.” 

Par. 40.—Whilst this proposition, transmitted through the British AdmP 
ral, was pending in Anierifti, another communication, on the subject! of an 
armistice, was unotficialiy made to the British Government in this countiy* 
The agent, from whom this proposition wat received, acknowledged that he 
did nqlgConsider that he haid any authority himself to sign an agreement on tlie 
part ^his Government. It was obvious tliat any stipulations entered ’ 
in consequence of this overture, would have been binding on the Britiffi 
Government, whilst the Government of the United States wonld have bees 
free to refuse or accept them, according to the circumstances of the moment! 
tliis proposition wa^ therefore necessarily declined.” ^ 

4 - 

W(^ don't much wonder at your declining a proposition In this 
form; though it would have been but civil in you to let th«public 
know wiiat it wa$.—Perhaps it was of a nature to which you might 
have committed yourselves without auy disadvantage fro/n the United 
States rejecting or accepting your terms. And at all e^bts, as Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Baker will tell you that we don’t stand upon form, we 
should like,to see a counter project sent hither. • 

Par. 41.—** Af^^is exposition of the circumstances which preceded tnd 
whi^ have'followed the declaration of War by the United Stated tiie'Bo^ 
Hii^ueas the Prince Kegent, acting in the name wad on the bebalfof his 
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f^^ijesty, feels hfinstlf called upon to declare th^ tending principles by wfaicb 
the conduct of Great Bfitain has been regulated in the tranaactions connected 
with the^ discussions. 

Par. 42.—“ His Royal Highness can never acjjnowledge any blockade 
whatever to be illegal, which has been duly notified and is supported by an 
adequate force, merely upon the ground of its extent, or because the ports or 
coasts blockaded arc not at the same time invested by laud. 

Par. 43.—“ His Royal Higiiness can never admit that neutral ti-ade with 
Great Ilritain can be constituted a public crime, the commis>ion of which can 
expose the sliips of any power w'hatever to be deiiationali/cd. 

'Par. 44.—“ His Royal Highness can never pdmit that Great Hritaiu can be 
i|ebaiTed of its right of just and necessar^’ retaliation, through the fear of 
eventually affecting tjie interest of a neutral. 

Par. 4 j.—“ His Royal Highness can never ndniit, that in the exercise of 
the undoubted and liitlicrto niulisputod right of searching neutral merchant 
vessels in lime of war, the impressment of liritislfseamen, when found therein, 
can be deemed any violation of a neutral i‘iag. Neither can he admit, that the 
taking such seamen from on board such vessels, can be considered by any 
neutral staheas a hostile measure, or a jnstiffalilc cause of wiir. 

Par. 46.—“ Thei.! is no right more elearly eslahlislied than the right which 
a Sovt reign has to tlie allegiance of his subjects, more especially in time of war* 
'fheii^allegidnee is no oplional duty, wliieh they can decline, and resume at 
pleasure. It is a call which they are bound to obey: it began with their 
birth, and can only terminate witlf their existence. 

Par. 47.—“ If a .similarity of language and manners may make the exer* 
cise of this right more liable to parViul nii.stuki s, and occasional abuse, when 
practi<-ed towards vessels of tlic United Stales, the same oircmnstanccs make 
it also .1 right, with the exercise of which, in regard to such vessels, it is more 
difficult to di'-pense. 

Par. 48.—“ Rut if, to the practice of the United Slates, to harbour British 
seamen, bead led their assumed right to transfer the allegiance of British ^sub¬ 
jects, and thus to cancel the jurisdiction of tlieir Icgitipiatc Sovereign, ky acts 
of naturalization and certilicates of citizenship, which they pretend to be as 
valid out of their own territory as within it, it is obvious that to abandon this 
ancient right of Great Britain, and to admit these novel pretensions of the 
United States, would be to expose to danger the very foundation of our luari- 

(A 

time strength. 

Par. 19.—“Without entering minutely into the other topics, w'hjc’ihase 
been brpught forward by the Government of the United States, it may bo pro¬ 
per to remark, that whatever the Declaration of the United States may have 
asserted, Great Britain never did demand that they should force British maim' 
factures into-ifranee; and she formally declared her willingness entirely to 
forego or rao^fty, in concert with the United States, the sy-steni, by which a 
i^otnmercial intercourse with the enemy had been allowed under the protec' 
tlon of liccn8cs,,provided the United States would act cOwaid.s her and towards 
Frauc.e with real impartiality. , 

eifr. 60.—“ The Government of America, if the differences between States 
^‘*not interminable, has as little riglu to notice the affair of tlte Chesapeake, 
•^le aggression in this'instance, on the part of a British officer, was ackhow* 
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ledged, bift conduct was dis^ipprovedi and a repanitio| was regularly tendar^ 
* by Afr..F<»ter ou the part o£ bis blajesty, and accci^ed by ttic Governm^^ 
of the United States. . | , , * 

« par. 51. —** It is not le.^s nnw.iiTantcd in its allusion to mis^i^Hi of Mr, 
Henry; a mission nndertajcen without the authority oi even knowledge of hie 
M^esty’s Government, Hfed w'liicli Mr. Foster was authorised formally find 
officially to disavow. - • ■ 

Par. 52.—“ The charge of excising the Indians to offensive measure^ against 
the United States is equally void of foundation. Before tlic war begaOt a 
policy the most opposite Ijjad been uniformly pursued, and proof of tills v^as 
tendered by Mr. Foster to the American Government. 

Par. 63.— “ §ucli arc the causes of war w’hich have been put forward by the 
Government of the United State?. But thereal oiigin of the present contest 
will be found in that spirit which lias long unhappily getuated tlic Coancife 
of the United States ; their marked partiality in palliating and assisting the 
aggressive tyranny of France; their systematic endeavours to indanic their 
people against tlie defens^'C nieasiircs of Great Britain; their ungenerous 
conduct towards .Spain, the iiiiiniaffe ally of Great Britain ; and tiicir uuwor* 
thy desertion of the cause of other neutral nations. It is through the prcvi^- 
lencc of such councils, that America has been associated in policy witfi 
France, and committed in war against Great Britain. • 

Par. 54. —“ And niidor what conduct on the part of France lias the Go¬ 
vernment of the United .States thus lent itself to the enemy? The coplemp- 
tuous violation of the Commercial Treaty of tlie year 1800, betweeh France 
and the United States; the treacherous'seizure of ail American vessels and 
cargoes in every hniboiir subject to the cunti'ol of the French arms; t?ie 
♦yraiinical principles of the Beilin and JVIilan Decrees, and tlie confiscations 
under them ; the subsequent condemnations under the Rambouillet Decree, 
antedated or concealed, to render it the more effectual; the French commer¬ 
cial regulations, which render the traffic of the United States with France 
almost illusory ; the burning of tlieir niArchaiit^hips at sea, long after the 
alleged repeal of the French Decrees—all these acts of violence on the part of 
Fran^, produce from the Government of the United States, only such com¬ 
plaints as end in acquiescence and submission, or are accompanied by sugges¬ 
tions for enabling France to give the semblance of a legal form to her usur¬ 
pations, by converting them into municipal regulations. 

Par. 65.—“ Tliiti disposition of the Government of the United States— 
this complete subserviency to the Ruler of Franco~this hostile teinpeitto- 
wartll Great Britain—are evident in almost every page of the official cdt^rcs- 
pondence of the American with the French Government. 

Par. 56. —“ Against this course of conduct, the real cause of fl5e present 
w.ir, the Prince Regent solemnly protests. Whilst coiitinding against France, 
in defence not only of the liberties of Great Britain, but of tlie world, his 
Royal Highness was intitled to look for a far different result. From their 
common origin—from their common interest—from their professed principles 
of freedom and indepebdcnce, the United States were the ia|t power in which 
Great Britain could have expected to find a willing instrument, and abettor of 
French' tyranny'.'" '* 

^ar. 57 ,—“ Disappointed in this his just expectation, the Prince Regent 
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still pursue the policy iiyhich the British Government has so long and )&« 
‘Variably maintained, hi repelling injustice, and in sapportUtg i&e* general 
rights of nations; and,| under the favor of Providence, relyhig on fhe justice 
of his c&jse, and the tried loyalty and firmness of the.JSrittsb nation, H:s 
Royal Highness confidently looks forward to a $uc<j|ps8fal issue to the contest^ 
In which he has thus been compelled most retuctantiy to engage.” 

' k J 

We have thrown all this declamatiorf together ; not froin the least 
desire to shrink from a critical investigation of it, paragraph" by 
paragraph, but because it will be seen that much of it has no 
relation to us ; much has already been answered: much is employed 
in the empty cry by which alone the English Nation can be duped 
into hostility with us, that we are associated with .France, whi^i we 
have shown to be without a shadow of evidence, and of which we 
challenge a single proof from that correspondence so vainly invoked, 
or from any .other source.—Because our doctrine o^ Blockade is 
neither that which France, or England chooses to set up, to answer 
shifting, and occasional purposes, but that which England has al- 
H'ays asserted, tifl shifting and occasional purposes led her astray 
from the right path;—because our doctrine of retaliatfon confines it 

A * 

to the party committing the wrong; and considers it “ mons¬ 
trous," as Sir William Scott docs or rather did, “ to suppose, 
that because one country has been guilty of an irregularity, 
every other country is let loOse from the Law of Nations, and 
is at liberty to assume as much as it think fit." (I Rob. 14‘2.) We 
do not allow that your Officers have any excuse in the similarity of 
language and manners^^r seizing our seamen; they are easily distin* 
guished. Yam naturalize a seaman after two years’ service on board 
any ship: (6 Anne, c. 37.—13 Geo. ii. c. 3.) we, after five years' 
residence like any other man. We neither entice nor harbour them, 
but take the few that fall in oqr way, as we do your manufactures, 
because they arc offered at a fair price. 

‘What the President has said of forcing your manufactures into 
France after they had become neutral jiroperty, is the' fair inference 
of the wrtrds of Mr. Foster. On the subject of the Chesapeake, you 
arc quite right thu^ wc ought to be silent; and considering the mis¬ 
take that one of our own officers, of considerable reputation, has since 
made in Ea^ Florida, we are disposed to mutual forbearance. 

That the plot of Henry did not originate with yon, wo don’t mean 
to dispute thht you knew' and did not discourage it, w'c presume, 
will^fto^ be denied: to say that you did not promote and encourage i,t 
inijiicd, to a certain point and period, would be to deny your share in 
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• the corf^pondracc.; whicJi yoji,;i^er have dbncibe<;pusc, indeed^ 
caBQot. And that you looked to unfavorable conseifuencM to ttic blnibn 
fwm it, we strongly suspect;—it is iropossiblevtorefer.the debates 
in th^ House of Lords, IW the time this pfot was iri opertikMiy,without 
perceiving that such effect was fondly anticipated. We bcHevd' 
that Spain is satisfied with the#neasures we have adopted in respect to 
our claim upon her; arc sure she ought to be;—we mean to 
adjust that claim with Iwjnor and liberality; and should have no ob¬ 
jection if at Peace, to make you the referee in any matter of dis' 
pute with her*which howovrypwe do not anticipate. 

We have, it is true, some very serious demands upon France'^ 
but they do not alfoct you, and are not of a nature with which you 
have any ri^ht to interfere. We have only ^to regret that we are not^ 
strong enough to fight you boti^; and hope that, after the alterna¬ 
tions of ill treatment, that you have been running a race to inflict 
upon us, you will give us the opportunity of repelling the calumnies 
so liberally bestowed upon us, witliout a particle Qf foundation, by 
retiring from the field, that wo may enter the lists with your enemy. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the first impression of these sheets, which wer* 
^v^itten and sent to Press as soon as l^e answfl^ of Lord Castlereagh 
to Mr. Baring appeared in the Chronicle of Tuesd^ last; and 
before? they were ripes,for tlic public eye; a debate on the subject o£ 
them has been held in Pailiament, of which it may be useful to 
taken brief notice. Mr. Canning is reported to have said.last 
night, that he dl^ not impute to the Americans, that tlrpy were, the 
friends of France. For this concession, after his manifold charges 
of iTi^nifest partiality, we are perhaps indebted to the previ(Jlis\s- 
sertion of Mr. Foster; but reverting soon to the enmity ^hich he 
cannot conceal, he refers to the contest in which Russia has been 
^ince ei^aged, and of which America, at the tipe when War wa? 
resolved on, could not have had even a prospective ^iew^ as in¬ 
fluencing her, determination at that time ; and he talks of America 
as leagued with the Oppressor of the world, with th a|| |Pocument 
before his-.eyes In which the American Executive, (five months aL, 
ready at War with us, and at a period when, according to all ap¬ 
pearances, in America, success was attending, and likely to c6 n 
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^inu« to attend, th<^ Arms of France against Russia,) had enjoined 
^ on the Legislature^ not to entangle itself in the views of that 
pow€r,o It is extremelj' important, to. a right understanding of 
those things, that we should remember the distance from Europe 
to America, and from America to Europe: tlie Orator, that i?, 
allowed to annihilate both space and Jtjme, can have no difficulty in 
establishing his point. 

Another remark on the Debate attaches to the Speech of Mr. 
G. H. Rose; who, in asserting the number of British sailors on 
board the American frigates, before the employment of foreigners' 
.was disallowed, let the house into the secret thal it was the easiest 
thing in the world to discriminate between ah English and an 
American sailorthey are easily distinguished by their man¬ 
ners and habits, which are very differenL from ours.’* 'Meaning 
thereby, from those of our sailors—so says the Anticipation. But 
with this fact before our eyes, and ten tliousand impressed Ahieri- 
can seamen on board our ships, can we hesitate to substitute for 
the practice of our officers, (wanting men, and subjecting the pro¬ 
perty of a free man iti him'iclf to tlieir rapacity,) the mode in which 
the American Government has proposed to join its efforts to ours to 
procureiis all our own, but without any of our neighbour’s, goods ? 

Another subject remains to benotTiccd, though last, not least. Mr. 
Foster has informed the house that Mr. Madison is no Frenchman ; 
and Mr. Munroe is no Frenchman : and Mr. Canning, whatever 
he has done, or may do, ceased for a moment to Impute to the 
Americans that they the*^ frieirls of France. I congratulate 
the world oft the developement of this discovery ; -not on the dis¬ 
covery itself, for it is some years old —it is to bo found in the Diplo¬ 
matic Correspondence,and in the personal averments of all the Minis¬ 
ters tliat we have sent to America, including Mr G. H. Rose, and 
with the single exception, it may be, of Mr. Jackson, who had 
little opportunity of knowing any thing about it. Hear wha* Mr. 
Erskine says on the subject to this same Mr. Canning, (who is first 
melted ihto a momentary contrition by the Speech of Mr. Foster,) 
in a Letter of the 25th of March, 1809. 

M I coyrtinue to* be Jirmly persuaded that Mr. Madison, laould 
most -^llingly seize the first opportunity of recommending to the 
nexSi^ongress to assert the Neutral rights against France, should 
His*^ Maje4ljr efeem it to be just or expedient to cause his Orders in 
Council to be withdrawn, as he has frequently, in conversation, 
said to me, that no hesitation would be felt in this Country of cn- 
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tcring upon hostilities with France, if shl did not repeal her De¬ 
crees ; but he always added that it was imAssAile the United States 
could take such a step, while His Majesty’s Orders'Ve^jr in force.” 

But, says Mr. Canning, in his melting moments, brushing the 
dew from his prolific brow, «I do not say, Mr, Madison is the 
enemy of this Country,—no man is the enemy of a country,^—but 
the determined enemy of its institutions, &:c.” 

Let us hear Mr. ^rskine on tliis point, in his letter to this same Mr. 
Canning, of December 4-, 1808.—“He” (Mr. Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Taeasury,) ‘Kur^ed the conversation immediately updn the 
character of Mr. Madison, and said that he could not be accused 
of having suCh a bias towards France: and remarked that Mr. 
Madison was known to be an admirer of the British Constitution, 
to be generally well llisposed towards the nation, and to be intirely 
free from any enmity to its general prosperity. He appealed to ?w<?, 
whether I had not observed that he frequently spoke witli approba¬ 
tion of its institutions, its energy, and spirit, and that he was 
tlioroug'hly well versed in its history, literature, and arts.” 

Now, to this appeal, the whole scope of the correspondqince shows 
that Mr. Erskine bow'cd assent:—his “confident belief” in the 
“ unfeigned desire ” of the American Government for “ an. Ad¬ 
justment of their difficulties, and the maintenance of amity with 
Great Britain,” runs through the whole, and has been corroborated 
by the testimony of all who have had equal opportunity of judging. 
—Yet, strange to tell, if any tiling can be strange in these times. 
Ministers liave adopted rjie cl«niors ^ party, vnsujjported bp a 
single overt act, or the least appearance of a cifncealed one, in 
preference not (?nly to the evidence before all the VVorld, but to 
that of their own legitimate correspondents. 

We have not time to comment upon the very pertinent and 
manly recognition of Mr. William Smith, who reprobated all idea 
of reciprocity between the state of the British Seaman emgfoyed in 
America, from his otvn choice, (excess of freedom) and the American 
Seaman impressed on board our Men of War, (excess^f bondage.) 
But we cannot forego the remark, that Mr. Whitbread, (who, if he 
does not stand alone, stands pre-eminent, in asserting the rectitude of 
the American Government,) is always greeted by his opponents on 
such occasions .with a multitudinous exclamation of hear, hear, 
hear, and thus truths, which posterity will fifld '#nost clear, a/e 
brought into that temporary discredit which cannot fail to he 
followed by lasting regret. 

Fehruarp 19, 1813. 
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NO'rES OMITTED. 


Note A. Page 604. 

t , 

Mr. Canning is reported to liave ‘‘ acknowledged ” in tlie debate of the 
ISth of February, “ that in this blockade there did arise jaiatter for grave 
inquiry and serious distrust; but when cxplafned there appeared no cause 
of diwatisfaction, for the force applied to carry the blockade into elfect was 
specific and peculiarly framed for iiie accomplishment of the object 
designed.’* Wc shall not heie stop to consider the construction put on this 
measure, and on that of the order of the 7th of January following, by his, 
administration, when they found it convenient to predicate tlieirown siibse'' 
quent orders upon tliem,and to assert that'the«latter differed from'* the former 
“ by an extensjon in operatron only, but not in principle.” The reader that 
yvisues to sec a dUqnisition on thi.s subject will find it in the first and second 
letters of a Cosmopolite to a Clergvnian. (Gale and Curtis, 1812.) If it 
■were even pretended (and no evidence to such effect has been produced, 
though >he production of it should certainly have preceded the. condemnation 
o^ any property under these orders,)—if it were even pretended that a fleet 
were contnually cruising about tlie North Sea and the Cliaimel, to intercept 
any ships that they might thus by arcident fall in with, bound to any of tho 
porta within the notification ; (the only force that Mr. Canning can refer to, 
and this without proof;) this would not amount to a legal blockade, which 
tould only be constituted by that stationary tbree bcfoie each interdicted 
port, tliat would make the entrance to ity or the exit from it, manifestly dan¬ 
gerous.—This alone, would inei't the construction of the law by Sir W. Scott, 
and by British diplomatists as well as judiciary authorities. In the year 
J711,,in resistance of the blockade of certain ports of tlie Baltic by the King 
of Sweden, a memorial from Great Britain contHined the following words; 

Sties dites Yiiles (d^ient actufjllement assK'ji^fos ou bloquees, It's sujets do 
ja Majesty, ct de Iqurs huutc.s Puissances ii’auroient point de pretextc d’ y aller, 
toais Ic ca'< e.st bicn different par rapport a quelques Vaisscaux, qiii crouenf 
seulement Oxvts la mei' Haliiqiie." (Meinoires de Lunibei tyi v, p. 466.) Tl«t 
doetrine here is quite unequivocal, neither is it contested, but on the con¬ 
trary it is confirmed by tlic opposite party; wlm, with a resolution like that 
of Kngland to contend against all the woild ratlier tlun surrender a niaiitinie 
right, maintains tliis right only on the ground of a clo.se iuv^cstnient of tho 
difiVreqt places “ in quorum ncinio ant ennspeefu naves nostrm constitute et 
locat(S sijpt,” “ ad omnes illoft poi tu.<i, claudeuiios, obsidendos.” (Ibid- 

p. 4jl. et,43l..) The quotations are liere abridged and combined for brevity’s 
sake; bpt the documents more ul large amplify the doctrine, without any 
contr;uliction ^lf it.—Sec also the treaty of June, ItiOl, between Great Britaia 
and Russia, in which the necessity of a stationanj force is asserted not ^ 
H imccial stipulation but as a general principle; and Sir William Scott in 
RoDinsou’s Bepoitspossizrt, and particularly in the case of the Jutfrow Ma¬ 
ria—Schrocdcr. V. 3. p. lj>6. “ This fact I will venture to ^siime, that 
orders must,, have been given to these cruisers, in the iiiok regular manner ^ 

{ Ct I c aril M shut my eyes to a tbet that presses upon tlie court, that the 
loekan^ns net btm dvJy curried info ejfect.” (p. “ There can be 

no dqi^^^en of the intention of the Admiralty, that neutral ships should not 
be pdroutted to 'go in; but the fact is, that it was not, in every instanec, 
carried into efl'ect.” “ What is a blockade, but to prevent acceb .Ify force ^ 



tf tlie 3 hips itationed on the spot to keep up the Uockade will not oae^eir 
force for that purpose, it is impossible for a court a justice to say, th^re*^vraf 
a blockade actually existimr at tliat time, so as to ttud this vessel.” (p. 1^7.) 
*Mt is ill vain for governments ta impose biockmes^ if those eraployed on 
that service, will not enforce ihoin,'* (p. 158.) " ship restored.” ^'lie learned 
Judge bad abundant authorities to Justify this decision.—Among others, there 
was one before him f|rom Bynkershoeck in complete annlogy with the last words 
here quoted, that a blockade is virtually Relaxed ji si segttita Oree o^erxatet 
/uerint. . 

Note B. Page 517. 

• 

So also in the case oj' the Foje. “ From every thing "that must have pre¬ 
ceded, and from every thing that must have followed, the revocation oftjie 
French Decrees, if such revocation had taken place, I think I am jostifie'a'ln 
pronouncing that no stieh %gcnt has ever occurred. The only ddcutnein 
referred to on behalf of the claimants is the letter of the person stylibg hbu- 
self Due de Cadore. That letter is uothiug more than a CnndiHonal refoca- 
tion ; it contains*an alternative proposed—either that (ireat Britain shall not 
only revoke her Orders in Council, but likewise renounce her principles of 
blockade, principles foiiniled upon the ancient and established h&w of Nli- 
tions; or that America *[here the,important words are abo omitted] ^11 
cause her neutral riglits to he^ espected ; in other words, that she shall join 
France in a compulsive confederation against this country. It is quite 
impossible that England should renounce her principles ‘ of blockatm'td 
adopt the new-fangled principles of the French Government, which atfr 
absolute novelties in the law of nations; and 1 hopo it is equally inipossiblS^ 
that America should lend hci-sclf to an hostile attempt to compel this countiy 
to renounce those principles on wiiicii it has acied, in perfect conformity' 
to ancient practice and the known law of nations, upon the lyete demand 
of the person holding the government of I runce. The casus feederis, therefore, 
if It may be so calli'd, does not exist; the conditions on which ^onc Franett 
holds out a prospect of retracting the decrees, neither are, nor ’tian 
be fulfilled.” ( Edwards, v. i. p, 324.) It will be seen here, itidiw 
pendcntly of the evidence referitd to, under paragraph 10, of* the 
American doctrine of blockade following the English, and not the French 
ooiistruction, that, as in I he ease of the Snipe, an inference is drawu' 
from the words, as erroneously ((noted, which the true text would not allow.' 
Dr. Adams in his argument against the Snipe says, “ tlie court was pleased to 
pnt its oura interpretation upon <he8e ^ords ‘ uausing her rights to be respect¬ 
ed.’”—Be it the coiiit's monopoly! he might have added aliat the interpreta¬ 
tion fitted the words, for the words were made to fit the interpretation; 
and who shall say, ?f my livery be too small for a new servant, that I liavfc 
not the riglit to lake the man in. 

In the Icttcis fiom Marquis Wellesley to |llr. Piiiknc}*, the same omission 
is followed .so clo.sely by the same inference, that one would almost suppose 
them the work of the same hand : “ that letter states,’’ says the noble Marquis, 
“ thak the decrees of Beilin and Milan arc rcvoki'd, and that from<lic 1st 
«f N ov. 1810 , they will cease to be in force, it being unders^iod, that in 
consequence of this declaration, the EIlgIi^ll shall revoke their Orders in 
Council and renounce the new principles of blockade which they have 
attemptixl to establish." And here he stops:—converting a semicolon iblo 
a period, and ihns omitting the precise alternative which demonstrates the 
eriual proffer of the United States to both belligerents; but not content with 
tins oniissbui of the precise condition of the alteriialivc, a paraphrase is added 
by his Lordship, without travelling out of the paragraph, which perverkS tfae 
particular mode of resistance offered bj the United States, to cither bCl]!* 
jgerent revoking her hostile edicts, against the other refusing, iAto it general 
resentment against Great Britain alone. A separate «*on<fition, relating ti> 
America, seemed also to be contained in this declaration, by;which America 
might understand, “ that the decrees of Berlin and Milan vrould be actualfy 
repeaded on the 1st of November 1810 , provided that America should resent 
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any refusal of the Britislr Government to renounce the new principles of 
bto^feade, and to revoke/the Oidors in Council.!’ (Wellesley to Ihnkney, 
2 fl|lh Dec. 1810.) There islanothcr evident omission of Afereilce *~ *'-^ 
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• FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER OF AUO. 4. 

WE have sfei), vith regret anti siiipii^r, tlio many misieprrsentalions of the mcws 
• f thr Government wlucli arc daily jnitilislied in the k-tleial priiito. At a time like this, Mlien 
the exertions of eveiy iiitiivi<hi<il slioulij he itiieetLil to nn eilS.ietU protaciitioii of the war, 
colcninly declared by the (Oirtituted authorities, s'licii isisi('presentations cannot but luvo the 
piost banelul influence as well on tlic present as on the future prospects of our country. 

To put .ui end to them, so hir as is in oiii power, we will rcm.irk, that allhoivli the Govern¬ 
ment are m.ikiut; the most vi^oums efforts to prosecute thr war against Eiiithind with etiect, 
they arc disposed to accouimoil.ilo all ditlerencis on llic most ieasoiiublc coiulilion'-. 

As an inducenierit to tile Giitish Goveinineiil not to impress seamen fioin our vessels, our 
Governnieiit !■> yet willing, as it is well known it lins long been, to cuter into an air.ui;;eiM ut, 
to ha iceiprocsil, to picveiit the employment of I’litish T.iiiieii in Anierie.in vessels, public or 
private. Sc/eh an arrangement would pul an end to all pictext on Die paitol Great DritiUn 
for impressing men fiom our vessels; and tlie great .idvaiit.igc sli< would deiive from it, if 

her only object, ns is allcgid, is to get he i own sut>|e<is, ongiit to induce lin toacicde to 

it; for it must be CMdciil tli.it the exclusion ol I’lilisli se uiien Irom oui service, would secure 
to her inoic than she can g.siii by impicssineut se:iin''u must have rniplujnienl, and the i\- 
clusthu of those of Ore,it niitaiii Irom our sen ire would loiifiiie llu iii in a gieal nieasuie 

to that oi their own enuntry. Sucli an ariangeinciit, then, would hr advantageous to<.iiisxt 

JBiitain, merely as an expedioiit to iiiei ease her iimritime strength, wliile it would have the 
effect of bringing into ourseivicc cun seamen, and also of aiigiiienting then numbers. 

Wo state with pleasiue .motlier f.ut, whuli we believe to he iiiu.illy iriie-'lhat our Govi’in- 
mititsTill not, undei .iny ciicumstaiues ih.it may occur, form .i political cormcAioii wilh 
Vrance To the iiiiuiles received I'mie' hei, a''iust sciinibilily has always been felt. T'e'war 
with I'.nglund has not»th,al( d it, not h.is it diuiiuishcd tiic real or wc.d.ciicd the ctfoit In uht.iiii 
redress. 'Ilie idea of a political coiinevioii witli rrance, .ss an expedient to cxtnii juslu c 
from V.ngland, is treated with disdain by eveiy person coiiuec ted w itsi the Goveriirni nt. Is 
is not rifsirable to enter the li^ts vulli the- two gieat helhgneiils nt onec, but if r,ii'jl.ind 
aits with wisdom, and Fiaiue peisevcics in her caieci ot iiijustirc and folly, wc should not 
he surprised to see the attitude of the United .States cliange low.irds tlioae powers. We arc 
now at war with England , let her Government vio us justice—let the other continue to ic- 
fiisoit, and from that moment we have no doubt tlmt the United bl.> rs will assume .1 
coieespifndent relation with both. 

The TfCiitiy,! fat.ue.s aic pkiteil by the injiis'ice of the bcihgerriils in an importnnt c 1 is< , 
bulwc aie confident they Will go thiojgh It with linnor .mtl advniit.igr. If the citucns ot 
rhe United States make common < ati-c, and .support with energy and itet i.sion tiie ine.isuics of 
Government, thfe’rcsullis certain. They will obtain what tiiey have aright to dein.ind,—first 
of Great Britain, and afterw.'inls ot I'r.ince. Suiccssin this .struggle will secure them t'.ii 
respect of both the belligerents and of a'l Eiiro|ie It will also seitiie them a permanriit 
peace, and in Other respi’ct.s, t just rew id foi till tlinr excitions. We are confident that 
nothing will be wanting on tin; partial the fjoi ernmenr to cnsuie siuccss. It has holilly 
taken on Itself a great respotn-ibility.—one which tin* i sigcnry of the tiroc.s rtriuired , aief 
we are satisfied it will aroint itsrlf to thvjnst cxpeci.itioiis of the country. 
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A LETTER, S^c. 



My Lord, 


TVfteti perilling tlie proceedings which hav^ 
taken place at the East India House, respecting the renewal of the 
Company’s exclusive privileges, it is utterly impossible for any 
individual, wdio feels at all interested in the welfare of his country 
and the preservation of its constitution, not to experience sentimeuta 
of equal regret Sind surprise at the communication made to the 
Court of Directors, in your Lordship’s Latter of the 4th January, 
1813, viz. that it was the intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
transfer the Indian Trade, both Import and Export, to the Out- 
ports. ^In referring to the gracious speech of his Eoyal Highness 
the Prince Regent at the opening of Parliament, it appears that-his 
RjoyaHIighuesacalled.uponthc Legislature to make such an arrange¬ 
ment as may best promote the prosperity of the British possessions 
in India, ar{d at the sanie time secure the greatest advantages to the 
Coihn^rce and Revenue of his Majesty's Dominions,’* If your 
Xiordship be of opinion that by recommending Parliament to open 
. the ^rade to the Out-ports, you will fulfil the duties attached to 
’ the high station which your Lordship tills as President of the 
Boa|| of Commissioners for%ie Affairs of India, in a..manner- 
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which will secure the greatest advantage^ to the comiuei^if# afj^ 
revenue of |}is ^jjajesty’s dominions, I mast deeplyJamenf a 

determination; and as there is still a short period left ^revioiiid^to 
^ its being finally discussed in Parliament, I do myself the honOc of 
addressing this Letter to your Lordship, in which I shall endeavour 
to show tlie impolicy of opening the trade, even to the Port of 
London: after which I shall bring td jour Lordship's notice the 
fatal consequences v^hich ivill result to the individuals intCFested in 
the continuance of the East India Trade to the Port of London, 
should the'same be tiaiisferred to the Outrports: and I shall con¬ 
clude by recalling to jour Loid&Iiip’s recollection the opuiionsf 
entertained on the Indian subject by those enlightened statesmen, 
nownomoie,' whose,opinions, while they lived, jourLoidship and 
your noble coadjutors in offied w(?ie alwajs disposed to receive with 
deference. 

The importance of the subject is admitted bj all to be great, 
and as it must be evident i^hence that importance has arisen, it 
behoves those, in whose hands the task of ensuniig tfae greatest 
benefit to this country from our Indian possessions is placed, to 
guard against turning the stieam from its present channel, through 
which such great advantages, in every point of view, have been 
realued to this kingdom; and permitting so fruitful a source tv 
expend itself in rivulets as insignificant, as the grounds for expect¬ 
ing lliat great benefits will be derived from such a change, will 
prove unfounded and fallac*ious.* • , 

The first object in our Indian trade which presents itself, to-use 
the words of the late Loid Melville, “ h to futmsh the means of 
exporting Bntish manufactures to the fullest extent, to bring raw 
materials from India, to open full scope to the remittance offoi - 
tunes from India, and finally to crush or bring do the 
R ftvER Thames the clandi-stine Trade.” This, it cannvt 
be denied, is or ought to- be the principal object iii apj system 
which may be devised for our Indian Trade. Let me theq ask your 
Lordship if the means of exporting Briti;di manufactures to^the 
fullest extent has not been most amply attained when they can be 
purcliased in India at prime cost, and when sliips returning to i^lu 


* The lliglit Hon. Wm. late Lord HclviUe. 
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l^ft^rgoes, becarjse no one wiJl send out goods for the sale 
[{^market caniw t be found. # 

yisfc^our Lordship wl^ether it is not a sufficient proof, that 
materials have been imported from India to the fullest 
^ when the warehouses of this country are groaning under 


■ V 

unsaleable produce P 

I will ask your Lordship whether it is. not a sufficient proof, 
tha#^ndian commerce has been extended greatly beyond the bounds 
of pdficy, when individuals waive the mode of remitting home tlieir 
fdflunes through commerce, and avail themselves of drawing on the 
Company’s Home Treasury to a most enormous extent ? 

It-^only then ou the principle, that greater advantages would be 
derived to the country in tlie way of revenue, ^md a greater number 
of individuals benefited, that a changb ir. the commercial system of 
India, as at present carried on, can with any justice be urged. It 
will therefore be well to consider, in the first instance, whether 
diose two advantages are likely be realized by opening the 
Trade, and whether it is w'Orth while to hazard an experiment, in 
the trial of which the banks that confine the trade w'ithiii its present 
fruitful channel, will be irrevocably broken down and destroyed. 

With respect to the increase in the Revenue.—No one will deny 
that the greater the quantity of goods imported, the greater the duty 
will be; but as the duty is not payable till the goods are sold, it 
will follow of course that till the period of sale arrive, the Revenue 
will not be benefited. " * 

With respect to the Exports, it is true the case is different, 
because the greater the export, the greater is the immediate benefit 
to the Home Treasury, as all goods payjduty before they are shipped 
for foreign parts. 

It wSl not be denied that the exports to India ought to be regu¬ 
lated by the price which I^uropean goods sell at in India. An 
overflbi^ of European exports will cause a depreciation in the 
value; consequently, the exports must be abridged, till the scarcity 
qI tlic Indian' market brings the price to the standard at 

whml]^ will yield a profit to the merchant. The same reasoning 
app^^^to the Import Trade, for if the E.xports either yie^ little 
prd||;or are‘"atten(}ed with loss, then the private trader muSt send 
bullion l^r find credit in India purchase goods for the European 
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mafkct. In the present state of the country, arl exportation^ 
cannot be made, and if the goods alte to be bou^t ofl c 
the promise of payment can only be made on the assumption 
the goods will find a sale. • 

The produce of India no\j|f in this country in Company's goods, 
and goods of the Private grader, amoiuils in value to nO less a slim 
than Ten Millions sterling; and it is admitted that British'Man^ 
factures may be purchased in Calcutta for less than the origi^f^ 
prime cost in JSngland:* the flatural deduction then is,iiihat thefff'fST 
f already more Indii^ produce in this country than we can get'lfld’ 
lisf, and that our Exports to India greatly exceed the demand 
for them. • 

What then can be expected frftin an open Trade.' What advantage ' 
can be derived? The Imports and Exports may probably"*'Ue 
greater, but of what benefit, if not saleable?—It must be 
evident, even to tiie meatiest capac^, that it will l/e the source bfi 
cmbarnissment ralhex tliau assistance to the revenue, aslhacapi^ - 
tills hazarded iu such a trade can never be expected to returii 
common interest, and the sinking those capitals in such purchases 
vvill be a positive evil to Croat Britain, by locking up funds which 
might otherwise be 'employed for more beneficial purposes. 

It appears clearly by llio statement made by a Director in his 
place, at tlie discussion at (lie lilast India House on the2()tli ultimo, 
that the wiiole of the Trade or fcturii of India to all tlye European 
States by the medium of America, by foreigners, and through 
Great Britain, will be required to make a remittance to England, 
according to the present state of aft’airs with that country. ' ' ^ 
. By the printed j^aj^ers, page 5<), it appears that the Trade^^ oii'’ 
an average of six years, was as followsj (it is probably liearly^tlie 
same aftouut at present), viz. 

Imports from India by the East India Company 

Ditto by Commanders and Officers of the Com- 7 

paiiysShips - ' - - - - • J 1 

' ■ " ' '^5 

* Tliftr solely Incidental to years of war but to thos(; of peace, foindt^ 

can be uiuont^biy proved that in 1788 and 1789, many articles of British 
fucturc soUl at Calcutta, for less than one half of the origiiuil prime cost in Cnglaiu^.'. ’ 
and this has dccasionaliy bapj^ened at diiTercnt tir^ since that period, when the 
markets have hc^ gluttCirwith British merchandize. • 
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Private Traders 

f tt^fby Anierifc’un^ 

tt(> by Foreign European^ , - 


- mG,95i6 

- 800,5^t7 

- 40(5,292r 

3 , 82»,445 


Fluropean l>isbummei)t for the Territory, which 7 g^Q 
* niusl be returned - 3 , ^ 

^ Interest of the Debt, which is at the optioaof the T, 

holders to have Bilk for - - - * j /Jw 

**'^,Clothing*For the Armies abroad - - - 300,000 

' ^Exports by the Company - - -, - 500,000 ^ 

■*®y the Captains and' Officers - - » 469795 (» 

> By the Private Traders - - , - - 500,07ii 

- 4,120,028 

Sum that may be possibly remitted through China 500,000 

3,f)20,02» 

If this statementbe correct, even sup'^osing that goods or bullion 
be sent out in addition to India, how are the returns from India to 
be made ? since here is the whole of the trade from India to Europe 
and America absorbed fop the return that must at present bO made. 

Your Eordship appears convinced of the necessity of the China 
Trade remaining a monopolv; and as India has contributed at 
tknes in a degree to the Cfcuna investment, and as the Company has 
nade successful efforts td widen the circle of their commerce from 
India to Cliina, so as to dimini^ the quantity of bullion required in 
the China market; it cannot sul^ely be*^ considered expedient to 
weaken the credit of the (!jompany' by withdrawing from them the 
Indian part of their exclusive privileges. Will it not even upon 
Ae suppoMtion (though unfounded) that the Indian Trade has been 
upon thh whole a losing one to the Company, be hazardous to take 
.'it from them, when the Connexion of the liidia and China Trade has 
i^ndered;^. whole a profitable coi^ern^ 

tpotnie^ diMsangttinehiopes are indulged by many persons as 
^enoluihents which .would arise from aB,^eQ trade to 
JjjiVr^but these individualr do not advert to the situation the Com- 
would be in, if dispossessed of their exclusnve rights^ If their 
Charters hould be taken away^ the Compasiy Would be a body oorpo' 
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rate in perpetuity, ^and ihtitled to trade upon its joint stcXi/ v'jflu 
most impfortaut seats of trade in India, viz. Calcutta, iFort SAt.G Wge 
.Bombay, besides the island of St. Helena, belonjf to the 
pany jvUiese possessions arc their patrimonial property, caib^o; 
be taken from them. In addition to these, all the FaqH^ieSi anc 
CoipmerciaMlsUbilishnients, both in India and the Ensfem, teas 
unquestionably belong,to them; these possessions were conveys 
to tl^etn.by t^e J^ondon Company, under parliamenfriry faitlb sSn3 a 
Koyal ChartdV: they were'permitted to build forti^qgtions to^:8n<< 
j^ect their factories, and they were to, be allowed to :CaiTy.’<d^n Si 
^rade pji their jouit stock, though the exclusive privileges slmuld 
cease. Under these circumstances, it may be masked whether im3i- 
viduals, ignorant in every point of view of Asiatic commerce, will 
hazard a trade in competition witl^ the East Indja Company f To 
use the arguments of the late Lord Melville, It is easy for the 
speculator, while he merely considers the extcnl of our dominions 
in India, and that they are inhabited by fifty millions of opr sub¬ 
jects, to fancy that he will find unborunded sale for his gdqds, but 
he does not reflect that the climate is against the wear of most of 
our manufactures ; he does not reflect that the religious prejudicfsf 
ofipany .of the casts of the natives forbid flieir using them.: ne 
knows not that the dross of the. natives is as fixed and local as tiieir 
manners : it is easy also for the speculator to suppose that ip such 
a country as India he will find’a m^ket f(fr any quantity of 
enware,*. but he does not reflect on th^bulk of the commodity ; 
has not e^frniatcd the amount of the freight of it, or if he has, he 
not know that the religious prejudices of many of casta forbjd 
tlieir using what has been fabricated by,the inippre hands of jnfidel 
Strangers. It is easy for the speculator to imagine that if he cbqlil 
find sties for his Cottons ip India, his.riches would k;eep pdee wi$h 
his desires: does be hope to rival.his master in an ar|v\'hichhe 
is only an imi|^tor, or can he e.xpect,^ comparing the high price of 

* It may not be wandering from the* &ubject'to remark, that ^ilst 
are receiving daify Petitions tbeMahttfactwreni of Staffordstifre, eomphiijibig 

of the wanf^ vent for Itheit'Chioa, Xacences grants the ^ 

Trade fur a partial Trade to the Cootinent; bRve.beou the omueof aip impo||^|mx 
to this counjpy Ceiit^gBtpV>;Cluoa in. ^ItAntitic^ that its cbeapaais 1 ^ 
bceibthe caiisd of keeping euc.Maatt&ctiwes antUdy oat of the market, 

’ I ' “ b 
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labor in Europe with.thc low price of it in India, that he cafi tttr- 
ders^llMfH there ? ” ' i 

David Marpherson, Esq. in his History of Commerce with India, 
in page 362, says : ‘f The Hindoo born and desirous to pass his 
life in tircsame ComitrV wliere hisance^ors, through along socees- 
sion of ages, were born and passed their liv/’s, whose food is rice, 
whose drink is water or milk, to whom wine or strong lupior is an 
object of abonjjjpation, and who if he strictly acts ufl to his religious 
principles, would sooner lay tlowii his hfe lhan put any living crea¬ 
ture to dfeath, or permit a morsel of animal food tp enter his mouth,jjj^ 
whose wann climate renders any clothing beyond what tfccency 
reqnircs intolerable, and \\bose light cloMiing is made by himself 
and bis family from the cotton prodheed in his own fields, whose 
customs and religion, to which he adheres with the most indexible 
constancy, render uttoriy inadmissible, many articles of enjoyment 
and comfort, which our habits have rendcied almost necessary to 
our e.xisftence, can never Itave any desire to acquire the produce or 
manufactures of Europe.* Hence it is evident that the exportation 
of European goods of any kind must he, and must ever remain, on a 
scale very contracted, compared^ to the population of the country, 
the demand being in a great measure confined to the small handful 
of Europeans, who are eillicr in the sei'vice of the Company or living 
under their protection." 

I have seen no arguments advancccl, which carry conviction with 
them, in favor of an Open Trade; and 1 cannot conceive any regula- 
frons can be framed, should the trade be transferred to the Out-ports, 
which will secure our possessions in India from being over-run by 
desperate speculators from all parts of the British dominions, indeed 

^rom *every part of Europe; who would purchase goods of any 

*. • 

* “ The GbjJimiltee of the House of Comnions on the I'ast India Company's 
Affairs in Uay, 1809, examined several merchants of London trfta Aaiv reiided iu 
fnditt, and now act as agents, who give it as their treneral opinion t||tt the exporta¬ 
tion of Uriti|||PKoods to India might be greatly extended. But ivhen they were 
pressed by the (jimmitiee to be more particular, they aektiowled^i d, THAT A Sx'LI. con- 
CESStON or AIX THE FAClLniES XJIBV COCtD DESIBE^W OtMi ONLY OPERATE 
TO MAKE BRlTtSlf GOODS CIIBAPFR. IN INDH, WHiCRE, ACtOHOINO TO THE 
EVIDENCE OF SOME GENTLEMEN BEFORE THE SAME COMMITTEE, THEY ARE 
ALREADY TOO PLENTIFUL AND TOO CHEAP,-Bt/T COULD NOT INCREASE TUB 
COmslTMrT&ON AMONG THE NATIVES,*' ♦ 
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quality ; ruiiij of course, the quality of Indiantjiiaiiufacfures,-an^^' by 
sendjiug^^ the produce of them iudiscriminately to..all the European 
^larkets, soon put a period Jo the p ade; for il is out of tli#power of 
■your Lordship, in the event of an open trade from the Out-port?, 
to framo regulations, whilh M'ould ol^lige evejy speculate to bfing 
to Great Britain his cargq, when he knows that by ^ceeding 
direct to other parts Europe, bis gain wUt be suHicient, after 
meeting any penalty which may be inflicted upon him for such 
deviation on hi* return to this country (should he ev^yeturn,) unless 
your liordslnp has been fbrtunale enough to dis^ver a principle ' 
^which is superior in the mind of a 'speculator to that of s€if 
It is 4|g uiifoftUuale truth, that mdividuals are to be found in every 
nation ready to aid in schemes of enterprise, in direct opposition 
to the interests of their country; and it is the unsuccessful -result 
of such adventures that induces them to be guilty of acts, at tlie bare 
thought of which, they would have shuddered in the first instance. 

It is said that the sjieculations will be circumscribed by the 
means which the individuals concerned therein possess. To prove 
that this will not.be the case, it is only necessary for me to refer 
your Lordship to the grant made by Parliament the 4th of April, 
]811, (51 Geo. S, cap. 15) of sjx millions, to assist the creditof 
individuals whp had speculated to such an enormous extent in the 
South American trade, the result of which, it was to bo hoped, 
would have in some degree allayed that spirit; but unfortunately 
it appears to have been oilly sm'otberSd for a tinyu, to burst out 
with greater fury. ^Would it be credited by those who lived twenty 
years ago, that an individual should have had the effrontery to 
trade to the extent of half a-million, upon a capital of twen^ 
thousand poiin(|^ ? My Lord, this spirit of speculation, by car¬ 
rying the exports to such an extent, may be of -a temporally dis¬ 
tance to his Majesty's Treasury, but to any man accusfomed to 
look a little into futurity, it must appear to be a system pregnant 
with the most ruinous consequences to the individual trader, as well 
as to lh(i country at large. • 

These extensive speculations, in which iudividuaw have l^u 
encouraged to embark under false prospects of gain, have created 
a degiee of lurviry which k is impossible to contemplate without 
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tlic finost serious apprehension: under th? itn^inslry u ealth which 
is calculated upon' realized, the establishments of men ai% in¬ 
creased,'die shop is given up for fhe^ warehouse, the appeliktkn 
of Shopkeeper is despised, and that of yerchant is assomed; CMT'* 
rlages and equipages follow, till dt last it is disc<^rered 
that the spefculrition turns Out contrary to the cherished ex- 
pecfatiShs; instead of large fortunes feeing realized; great* losses 
are sustained, and the goods Which have bCen sent out on specu¬ 
lation, and fgid for by bills forming a fictitious ca'pital, are 
sold (if sold 'ltt all) for half the prime cost, the inevitable con- 
set^'uehbe of which is, that a succession of bankruptcies takes pladc 
not only the manufacturer and speculator siiflTer, bnt the*eactudl 
revenue of the country is lessened ; for had the individual gone on 
in the regular course of business, he Wuld have beCn looked upon 
as a regular contributor towards defrayii^ the expenses 'of the na-' 
tion. Such proceedings must give rise to fallacious opinions as 
to the actual'revenue of the country, for as long as the spirit of 
speculation is encouraged, so long will the revenue of this country 
apparently florish; but such a system can only be compared to 
a rapid decline, which we endeavour to persuade ourselves will not 
end fatally, and we are deceived,by the appearances, which grow 
more fsivorable, the nearer the suftefer approaches to the last mo¬ 
ment of his existence. 

It may be said, my Lord, tl^attJ have overdrawn the picture of 
distress attendant on the spirit of Speculation w'hich at present 
pervades this country; but on a reference to the weekly Gazettes, 
they will be found to bear ample testimony to the truth of the 
coloring, , ■ 

It is said that the trade, as now carried on, is to the total exclu¬ 
sion ofvthe British merchant: surely it must have escaped recollec¬ 
tion that, by the Act of 1793, the Company is' required to set 
apart three^thousand tons annual^ for the use of private persons, 
which have never been occupied to even half the extent; and it 
appears frop^dispatable authority, that the quantity of tonnage 
engaged ' the J'^ast India Company, for tlie Private Traders of 
the United Kingdom (exclusively of that allowed to be exported 
in the privilege of their own captains and officers) amouiited, du- 
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,ria|’jlS»e last tweaty y«ars, sixiy thou^aiuit tons^ and.tliat^ d<}iing 
that only;,tw€iityTt}Aro. thou^at^ ftons,,pf ^every specif o]f 

iii|piraA«3ture (ificluding beer, and seven thoueafid tons of \v4tie) have 
been actually engaged and shipped to, India: and at this verypio* 
raenty -9iy Lord, when a want of tonnage is sq loudly complied 
■of to export Brt^h manufacture, country ships are under itbe^- 
cessit)N>f‘ returning to Indi| without cargoes, no individulaLWing, 
inclined to ship goods for which he knows too well there is not any 
sale in the Indjan markets. , Jlfe 

The leading arguments m2de use of by the suppoWer of an opeil' 
trade, are founded upon the., doctrine held by Dr* Adam Stnijdi, 
w%ose opinions on the subject of Monopoly,, will always, theoreti¬ 
cally speaking, carry gre^t weight, but witen reduced to practice, 
wiU lose much of dieir convincing pow ers. He continually sets up 
theory against experience, possibilities against facts. Monopolies 
are only bad, w'hen they engross a trade to the pr<pudice of the com¬ 
munity at large, and oblige them to become purchasers of indispens¬ 
able commodities at an exorbitant rate, whereas the Monopoly, if it 
can be so called, (cousidering tlie general acceptation of fhe wmrd) 
enjoyied by the East India Company, enables the inhabitants of 
this kingdom to obtain every article of Indian produce at tlie very 
lowest possible rate, and of the best quality. 

While I am as much disposed as' any other individual to receive 
with deference the doctrines enforced by so able a writer as Adam 
Smith, 1 cannot shut iny cars to*the arguments of incn,p'ho have been 
held ill equal estimation for their talents and knowledge in national, 
policy : I'shall therefore quote the opinion of Wattel, referred to by 
Mr. Maepherson, in his work, page 342, yiz.* ** Commerce is the 
common good of the nation, all^e members of which have an equal 
right to it. Monopoly is therefore in general contrary tp*that 
right. To this rule there are nevertheless some exceptions*founded 
upon the general iNXERESit^.F THE NATION ; and in some 
cases a wise Governuient * n^, establish a Monopoly. There 
are some commercial enterprises which camlot be ||^compli3he4 
without an armed force, and require great capitals beyond the pow'cr 
of'jpiivate individuals. There are others ^hich woi;,n> 

* A wise Government. His Majesty’^ pr<*.seht government may possibly ffeelmat 
they cannot lay claim to such a justilication for continuing the exclusive privilege 
of tlft Company. 
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ioptt RU!N THE KNDERTAKEBS, IF. THEY WEKE NOT. CQN" 
BSUCTED WITH ^BEAT PRUDENCE AND HARMONY OF Q^UN- 
CILS TftpETHEK W<iTH AN’UNREMITTINO PERSEVJERANJC'%IN 
E$TABL1SHED MAXIMS AND RULES. As SUcb branches, of 

pommerce cuuiiot be carried on by individuals ; companies are 
formed UiKier the authority of Government, ANpAS suchcoM'* 
FANIES cannot be supported it? OTHERS ARE PERWytT-XED 
^O INTERFERE IN THEIR TRADE, fl IS ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
THE NATIOJ^T large that CERTAIN PRIVILEGES SHOULD 
BE^CONFllTaPb TO THEM.” o 

A noble author,' writing on the subject of Political CEcononiy,ob- 
.serves, that commerce, puslied to the extent to which the spirit of spe- 
cttlatiou \i oiiid indu^ individuals to carry it, would involve not only 
themselves but their country in incviuble ruin : it may, therefore, be 
urged with great reason, that the Indian '^rraile, being .reserved to 
the Past India Coinpiuiy, not only (^uses a regular aud ample 
sujiply of Indian produce, but is the cause of preventing numerous 
iridivlduals from embaikiiig in a trade, which cannot produce to 
the nation at large, much less to the persons who seek to have the 
Jlidia and China trade thrown open, those advantages which are so 
strenuously held forth, but so delusively conceived. It,is no easy 
matter to convince any set of men of their error, who fancy their 
interests and foitune.s are ( oiiceriicd in prosecuting a measure, no 
nialtcr how absurd, when calmly contemplated ; it therefore be¬ 
comes an imperative disty oh those who have the powder in their 
own hands, not to get ri^ of it before they are convinced it will 
not be used in a manner detrimental to the slate. 

At-the meetings of our manufacturing towns, it has been re¬ 
solved, that the exclusive privileges of the East India Company 
are k monopoly,' and that ifis for the interest of the manufacturers 
that the^monopoly siiould be done away. In the words of the late 
Lord Melville, 1 would wish t^ask the projectors of such Reso¬ 
lutions, whether they have exaai^ed what the Company has been, 
or what it now is ? c-To whom do they owe the riches which they 
have acquired from the cotton manufactures ? . To the East India 
CompanyTo whom do^ey owe the iiichcs,which they have ac- 


* Lerd Kairaes, 
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iqtiire^ from the cultivation of indigo ?, To the East ludki Com- 
whom has Great .Britain bje«ii iudhhjte4 for great 
increase of its shipping f To tUo^Easl Indm Compatt;^ gif from 
other sources our industry and navigation have been increased^ the 
original obligation is not on that account the Jess, and not 
to be forgotten : some small gratitude i» surely due fof^sdl these 
4 'benalits. ^ • : * 

T!ie representation 6f the grievous hardships of excluding the 
great body of the nation from the trade for theJjcoefit of the few 
is very p/ausible, and ii4:e/i/ to tati h the ttsscmfkf thosemhy (fu 
7i0t hesioti) much thought upon the'matter. Let us consider the 
fcllect of an abolition of this hardship. Iq .the great body of ^ 
nation there are but very few individuaH^csirous of entering ac¬ 
tively into the trade ; therefore all the rest of tlie people, being at 
least ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine, in one 
hundred tliuusand, feel nd deprivation of that which they do not desirilS 
to have. The truth is, that tlie abolition of •the Company’s pijivi- 
leges would deprive them of their rights lield under the satrctiou 
of the law; and very nuitli impair the property of albtlie proprie¬ 
tors of India Stock. Neither ought it to be forgotten that there 
are at all times some proprietors of the Stock of this envied mono¬ 
poly Nvho are w illiug to dispose qf it, and that no person of either 
sex, or of whatever coiulition, age, religion, or country, is debarred 
from purchasing.” 

It is general)} admitted •that,^or ll^first three or four years, the 
Indian trade may be curried on at a loss, but it will ultimately 
prove benelicial. 1 mav be permitted to ask, whether tlie revenue 
of this country is in so tlorishiug a state that ministers can alBPord 
to risque a certain income of between four and live millions in that 
time; and what is proposed to begone w'ith the produce «f, India 
v^^iich shall be brought to this country, the warehous«s*of which 
are overstocked to the amount of ten millions ? jyid, vice versa^ 
with respect to the export olH^ritisli manufactures to India, which 
may be bought tliere for prime cost ? , 

The result of an Open Trade will be the accumulation of diffi¬ 
culty and misforfune. -‘ 

I now come to the proposition rora transfer'of the Trade to the 4 
Out-ports. The arguments already urged against opening the Trade 
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even V> th« Port of luon(iIon,..wUl apply a redoubled forcetfiv 
this j^ropositioQ ; 1 shall therefore proceeds as I proposed, .to^point^ 
out to Lordship (he ruhi which will result to the individuals > 
interested in a continuance of the East India Trade to the Port of 
Lipnd^, should it be removed to the Out-ports. 

My Lord, this is a part of the subject, which calls for more con¬ 
sideration than has hitherto been given to it, as it not only involves, 
the livelihood of a numerous body of the poorer classes of the 
community, but i^oes to nothing short of utter ruin to the individu¬ 
als.engaged in tm following branches of trade, as connected with 
the p9’e$eut system of conducting the Indian commerce, viz. 

To a tnost numerous,body of merchants and traders, engaged in 
the India and China tra<M, from the Port of I^ondon, all of the high- 
esfrespectability in the commercial world: 

To the several persons concerned, employed, and interested, in 
^he building or equipment of East India shipping in the Port of 
London: 

To the numerous class of commanders and officers in the naval 
service of th'e East India Company; 

To the manufacture! 6 of long ells, resident in the counties of 
Cdnnvail, Devon, Dorset, Somerset and Gloucester, added to 

I 

which are the dyers, setters and calcndrcrs, packers, inspectors of 
woolleh goods, presscj s and cloth drawers ; all employed in the 
service of the Ea.st India Company, ^ 

The first class of individuSii.s, viz. the'merchants and traders, has 
sent three petitions to Pailianieiit, and each of the other classes has 
afoo petitioned the l.egislature. 'J’liis is a mode of expostulation to 
which it cannot be suppost;d they would have resorted, if the injury 
they anticipated by opening the trade, were not great- indeed little 
less thah ruinous to them; v. 

The Common Council of the City pf London, has also petitioned 
P&fliament, and the inhabitarits^ of the .town of Gravesend. It may, 
my Lord, I>e considered futile, .to qai^e some of the bodies before 
mentioned, but it must the allowed, that even individually, they carry 
much respectability with them, arid collectively, it is impossible to 
point out^ large a number o;^ia Majesty’s subjests more deserv* 
ing care of the Legi^ture, in every point of view, dian 

those herein enumerated; and that individual must be n very subtle 
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rtasoncr'ittdieeilj^o can dddltce at^tiraentg sufficiently convii|Cling» 
t6*^f4*fe'not only the polky, but^whatis ibore worthy of attention, 
of injuring one part 6f His Majesty’s sulgeels^i^^depriv^ 
ing Iheih of a trade in which they have embarked tlieir Uvds and - 
fortunes, and from wdiich thb country has in tjjmes of dlstr^ft^pe^ 
tlie most essential benefits^^to throw it into the hands of indfvidQals, 
who at the best are hut speculators, mdu^ng themselves iit' wild 
theories of fiincied and endless riches. ^ • 

It is not necessary for me to point out to your Lordshtpy dra 
great injuiy that will arisS to the merchants, h^transferriji^ thn 
Indian Trade tQ the Out-Ports, as I am sure your Lordship'houili^ 
have given so important a part of the suWeet that consideration 
which it deJmands. I ^lall therefore codtera'myself with entreating 
your Lordship’s attention fb a few observations in favor of the 
other classes, as the causes of the grievances they will suffer, 
cannot be so evident to your Lordship. 

llie persons concerned in the building anU equipment of East 
India shipping, arc ship builders, shipwrights, ship ehandJers,\mKSt 
makers, block and pump makers, boat builders, ship jbiners> ship 
plumbers, ship painters and glaziers, smiths, copper smiths, anchor 
smiths, rope makers, sail makers^ riggers, lightermen and watermen. 
The persons carrying on the trades abovementioned, have long 
been engaged therein, and have constructed and built large docks, 
manufactories and wareliousqj^ storehouses and other premises, 
at great expense ; they have invested 19igc capitals, and have en¬ 
gaged nuiTK'roii.s xjoikrncn. ' 

The establisiunents so formed have been increased and carried 
to an extent, which lias tended to characterize the Port of London, 
in its naval establishment, as the^ost extensive of any in the 
know n world. The removal of ih^rade tb the Out-Ports*would 
consequently prove ruinous to the individuals, whose csfpitals have 
been embarked in the formation of the said establishments. Hie 
luunerous classes’of workmen and artizans employed therein, have 
become attached by long residence to the«places w'hcre*^e said 
trades have been carried on, and connected by marriage with fami¬ 
lies settled about those establishmej^ I'hese poor people would 
be throwu out of employment, aira cast upon*the'world wiffioul 
the shiallest chance of finding employment at the Oul-Porfijj whefe, 
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it ipuat naturally be supposed, ore to be found men accud- 
tortied to the di^rent brancbcft of equipping and fitting c%t ship* 
ping, an^'^^bo arc equally attached to the parts where they havq 
long resided, and who would be naturally jealous of having their 
labors superseded by numerous classes of artizans from the Me* 
ti'opolis. , ^ 

Another very important point for consideration preset; ’ r ,;: in 
the removal of the trade to the Out-Porta: by such an ^ j 
country will l)e deprived of a resource in rimes of immedian. ' - or 
and emergency, inasmuch us the Inulrlwg t>f India shlppinJ^ i!' the 
Thajnes, concentrates in (>ne spot a numerous body of inechauicg, 
who have already rendered tlu; most esiierilial senvices tonhe naval 
power of the countiy, and who are always capable of affording 
their united services at a few hours’ ftioticc', in c;iscs of any great 
national culamity, an oiiject whiih c\cn ert at sacrifices ought to 
be made to attain ; added to winch, llu; latge scale of India shij)- 
ping has supplied, at moments most ciitie:!! to the welfare of the 
country, great addition to its naval slrtngth, a resource which 
would be ‘lost if the '^IVade were thrown open, as the shipping 
which would be employed at the Out-1'’ovts would be of so small 
a class, as to render them wlioliy imfit to be coiivcited into ships 
of war. 

This statement, iiiy Lord, of the injury which will accrue to the 
India shipping interest by a liansf^of.tf'ic tiade to the Out-Ports, 
will, I hope, meet with the coiisideraiion it ineiits, and 1 shall 
quote the speecii of my Loid Castlercagh, in the I louse of Com¬ 
mons, on the Shipping of the Company, in May 1S03. “ IJis 

Lordship could not hut suggest to liie cou.-'ideration of the House, 
that the shipping iii the service of the Last India Company was of 
a natiH*e to be at any time cavorted into a great addition to the 
Nationafforce of the Ft/npire. ships of liiOO tons might 

ujpon any public exigency be armed as ships ^ the line; the ships 
of 800 tons might be equally employed as Frigates, and those of 
500 toiyk might he en^iloyed as shops of warJ’ Willi how much 
more reason may that arguineiit be urged at the present moment, 
when j|ie war vve are involved in with’Anieiica bphoves us to attend 
as much as we possibly cafi to the augmentation of our Naval 
povv%» 
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I shall now, my Lordj draw your,attention tq "the injur}' 
be guflfered by the third class, viz. The coijimanders oificer& 
Vf the ships iu the Company’s servuce. 

The na\al service of the East India Company has been looked 
upon for a lon^ period of years as a national cshibliskmcnt: die soiw 
of respectable families ha\*e entered into that service with view 
of supjiorting iheinselyVs and those depending upon them, and il'has 
been frequently the case, so highly respectable is the naval service 
of the Company considt*^jpd, fioin the qualificat,»ons required .to 
enable individuals to till tlie situation of officer;^ in it, that|iine 
served in^it was tfonneriy ^aken as pait of the period requir^ to 
be served in the Royal Na\y, to qualify for a Lieutenancy: tlie 
olheers concerned in *tlie nj^val seiuice of the Company, have en¬ 
joyed advantages which no other persons can ])ossibly liave, who 
trade altogcthei upon their oun accounts; they have been always 
intent upon finding out new ai tides of Esiports, and Imparts, witli- 
out sncces'', and it may be faiily concluded, tlial no new system Cai» 
be devised, mMcIi will give such encouragement to spc^;irtatiori, as 
one which has appropriated one-twelfth of the whole shipping 
employed, to such a number of individuals y/ ee of the charge for 
freight, and who are all intent iqion making the greatest advantage 
of the indulgi iice gi\en to them. 

If, therefore, the Comp^u\’s ex.rlusive privileges be annihilated, 
or materially intronclicd npoilpyie nav^I service of the Company 
must fall to decay, and the utter ruin of the numeitius class of.per 
sons, “who have Ifitherto been considered as having a.light, intless 
forfeited by misconduct, to look up to the Coinjiany for constant 
employment, with the reasonable prospect of making a competent 
fortune beforf old age renders desirable and neqpssary, 

and with an assurance in case of failure of being protected and 
supported liy the ^jpprhpauy in a way not unsuitable to their rank 
in life. Must such valuable men when bending imtR'i the weight 
of years, if iheir-lliSdeavours to obtain independent competency hjive 
bepn unsuccessful, be turned adrift to starve, or to seek such 
cmploymenCns Jheir diminished powers of exertion may be capa-] 
ble of, in sitpatioiis inferior iu emolmpcntand rcspcc|,ability to t}iosc 
they have held in the Company’s service ? or can the Company sup¬ 
port them when their own funds, which have hillierto so liberally 
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provided case and compet^^ncy foi* their i superannuated sertqnts 
of every description pho Imve been in need of assistance, shall 
be torn from them ? Will unconnected private merchants, attend¬ 
ing to their own gain only, make them jyiy compensation in lieu 
of the respectable establishments which they propose to abolish ? 
Will-tliey make, any such provision for' those who wear out their 
lives in their service? The same arguments M’ill apply to the 
Company’s retired military servants, also to their civil servants 
abroad; and those on their home establis||jinent." 

I pow come to the case of the woollen manufacturers in the coun¬ 
ties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and-Gloucester: the 
individuals concerned in’ this important branch of the Company's 
ISxport Trade, have also bciai at thp expense of erecting ware¬ 
houses, buildings, and machinery, for the purpose of more effec¬ 
tually carrying on the woollen manufactories for the export trade 
of the Company. These manufacturers employ upwards of twenty 
tlm'Usand laborers, and consume the wool of nearly a million of 
sheep : they most essentially biS^iefit the agricultural interest of the 
before-mentioned counties, at a peiiod when all other channels of 
trade are shut. An increase in the export of the said articles can¬ 
not, with any prospect of gain, be adopted, as the East India Com¬ 
pany has already completely glutted the foreign markets; the 
opening the trade, therefore, my J^rd, would be to the woollen 
manufacturers of this kingdom, ..^wicprned with the East India 
Company, a ntost severe and ruhious act; it would not only be 
productive of most serious deprivation to them, and entire ruin 
to many thousand families, but there is every rtf^on to believe, 
that the present export of British maniifactufcs would be lost, not 
only the counties already||aneUtione^ but to England.' 

« ' .1 , 

* It possibly be observed, that if the trade,$h^d be thrown open, an 
^^ual, if not a |f’'eater supply of woollens would he reqdPnl, by which the matlti- 
tacturera would experience no loss: that this would not be the case is acknow¬ 
ledged by the manufactiiiers themselves, in their petiticnjjfctii Paxliament. 
it Qtfy by a rejEhiar systoni requiring a regular, annua) supply, that the nianuf^- 
tur^ra are|H!^llitcd to keep the same number ef workmen employed, and ensure 
^^lupenor manufacture of their goods. With respeet tp a 'greater quar^ty 
01 woollens Iwing required by the open trader, thd same argument whidi has 
already been made use ot; may be again.rCfecred to, viz. “ Wbpyc >« die use 
bf b^ilfdng goods for which thj^ is up can it bc.siypnosed t^at 

the manufacturers would petition against their own interests, if they thought au 
open trade would be beneficial to tiicm ? 

- 
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The D>crs of the East India Company are obliged to havS j>een 
^ a certain icngtli of time in the business befo|e they cai\|^e apj^inte4 
• to tliat situation, they are obliged to have tbeiif^ye-houseTand plants 
furnished and fitted up in a particular manner, the expense attCNS- 
dant on which is not less than {200,000/. should, therefore, die 
trade be tlirowii open, tliA establishments in which so laJ'gjV, a sum 
has been.expended xt^ill be rendered,useless, and the consequence 
will be ruinous to this class of individuals connected with the Com* 

pa»y- • \ 

" T(ie setters and .caleiidrers have also expended large sums of 
money in the n^cssary establislimeiits, which, in case of the disper* 
sion of the East wtdia Company’s trade, wou||^ be dismniitled, c^s* 
ing great injury not biily the freehold proprietor, but to the 
individuals in this branch of trade, ns llieje is no other course qf 
life to which they can turn to get a living, and the sifuation of their 
workmen would be in the Ijigliest degree distrjessing. 

The packers arc u body of triulesmen, employed by the Compa* 
-ny, who are obliged to serve a regular apprenticeship to make them 
competent to be taken into the service of the Company. The 
removal of the Company’s trade would ii} this particular branch 
occasion incalculable injury to.a very great body of his Majesty’s 
subjects. So great is the coiifutcnce reposed in this class of 
tradesmen by tlie Company, that woollen manufactures, to the 
extent of a million sterling ^ni$l%lly, are^placed under tlicir final care 
till ready for shipping. The pipi^ieLilar manner i« which the good^ 
for packing are (felivered out week by w eek, for nine months in 
the year, giv^^gular einployineiit to great numbers of the poorer 
class, and by the regnlar payment of the Company, proves a most 
beneficial thihg to a very great bod|j^f the community ; a removal 
of the trade to the Outsorts would impose certain ruin on this 
cla,9s (ionnected wy|i tlie Company. 

The inspectors of woollen goods to the Comp.fhy, are sworn 
officers, they are men of long tried abilities, and would be literally 
thrown out of albmeans whereby they coulcf gain a livelihood if the 
Trade idiould be.t^sferred to the Out-Ports. 

. « The same falal effects woul^ b® hy tl]|p pressers and clotb 
drawers employed by the Company. By the removal, tb^irefore, of 
^the trJide to the Out-Ports, the classes herein enumerated would 
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be deprived of the niein» by \vhi|:h they cart earn tiicir livelihood, 
their prop^^rty would be annihilated, and' the irpcculative advantage 
to one set of individuHs would be founded on po’sitive ruin to many 

r- 

othera. 

The buyers of piece goods, and*olhcrs interested in the sale of 
East India piece goods, will be liiQSt inaterially affected by the 
Trade being transferred to the Out-Ports. I shall make use of 
tlieir own words, as contained in the Resolutions adopted at a 
meeting, held on tlie 22d April, 1812, tO( 'point out the injury that 
will ac ise to them, viz. 

*^That as Piece Goods are of an uncertain val/c, arid depend 
vefy much on competition, it would not be possible to obtain for 
them at an Out-port the same prices in Loudon; and, cousc- 
quentl}', that ^ye sliould be undersold at the Out-ports, unable to 
cany on our^ business with tlio honor, rcsjrectabllity, and advan¬ 
tage wc have hitherUi done, and probably obliged to abandon the 
pursuit many of us have been ej^aged in for a great number of 
years, and driven to seek fresh imdcrtakings, at a lime when little 
benefit can be expected froni tliem. And it is the opinion f)l* this 
meeting, that it is tlie decided interest of the importers of Piece 
Goods themselves, that they should be continued to be brought to 
sale in the port of London (as the emporium of commerce) in the 
way that they now are, where they w^Iiave the benefit of the Com¬ 
pany’s own assortment.” r ^ 

“ 'ITiat in all silk and proliibitetfgoods, and even in white goods, 
if not brought to the port of London, it is mucli to be feared, no 
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restraints could prevent sinuiigliiig; which 
loss of the whole duty to govenum iit, be seriously injurious to the 
fair ira^icr, and especially to fho maiuifq|^turers silk goods in 
Sj'.italficlAs /.md el.scwheie.” 


“ That the introduction of Tiulian piece goods to l!ic consump¬ 
tion of this kingdom at low' prices, in consequence of a total evasion 
of duty, or a pa)nicut of duty on reduced prices, would he a serious 
iujuiy to the British cotton imumfacturers.” 

** That thc^me ill effects would occur to tl^ manufacturers of 
Lancashire at^Scotland, if sales of Indian piece goods were fre¬ 
quently to be made at Liverpool and Glasgow, or in any qf the 
ports in the neiglibouihood of the inanufactorics.’^ . 
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" That it is of the greatest advantage to the great body ofBrilish 
’ cotton manufacturers to confine the import of Intfia piece goods !o 
one port, as it gives them the opportunity of viewing and» 

regulating their manufactories, according to the quantity and sorts 
intended for sale; whereas, if iij|^ividuals wei^jB allowed to import 
piece goods, and sell them at an out-port, the British manufacturer . 
would never know What/juantity might be brought into the market^ 
or how to regulate his manufactory, ’ 

That the principal factories in India for muslins, callicoes, and 
silk goods, befng in tlie hanik} of our Kast-lndia Company, and the 
greatest attention bein^paid to maintain the qualities and fabrics*of 
each sort, .it is r^twonable to conclude, that the same influx of * 
foreigners, who purchase veiy large quantities of the national ma- 
luifacturcs, will attend the sah's at the India House (whenever the 
politics of Euiope will allow them to come) as used to resort here 
for a series of >cars, pro\idod the quantity exposed to sale by the 
East India Conj])any is of su^cient importance to draw their 
attention.” , 

“ That the plan now pursued, of having periodical Iialf-yearly sales 
of piece goods, and publishing a declaration every three months 
previous to the sale, prevents every merchant and manufacturer 
from being suddenly surprised f)Y an excessive quantity being 
brought on, and enables the foreign buyer to make his arrangements 
to attend the sale, or to send hi3il|||pders.” 

Another establishment of great iupgnitiule and imitortance to tito 
City of London, as,well as to the Individual concerned, will be 
rendered useless by a transfer of the Indian Trade to the Out-potts^ 
and it is only neG^iaary for me to refer to the Act of the Legislature, 
to impress upon Lordship’s mind^the necessity of giving this 
part of the subject due coHsidcratiou, before you proceecito re- 
comiflcnd-measures which must involve the dearest interests of tlie 
several persons connected llierewith. • 

By the'of Geo, 111, cap, 126, An Act for the further 
improvement o/‘ the Pori of Loudon, by mak^g Docks and other 
Works at Blackwall, for the accommodation of the East India 
Shipping in the said Port, it is enacted that, Whereas the Ships irs 
the eynptoy of the East India Company are of larger size than other 
vessels employed by Merchants in Trader and many of them nearly 

VoL. I. Fanu No. 11. . 2 N 
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tqu,al in hulk to the Ships of the Line in the Royal Navy; And 
whereas the Cargoes and Merchandize onboard^f^uch Ships are 
OF OBXAT VALUE NATioNAi. IMPORTANCB; andwhercos 
by the present system of loading and discharging the Cargoes of 
such Ships, the Navigation of0he River Thames is frequently 
impeded, and dJcys, lostes and inconveniences experienced, and the 
Cargoes of such Ships are subject to plunder, and the East India 
Company and Owners thereof injured,and t« e public Re v e n u k 

DEFRAUDED TO A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT; And whereos if 
CQQD AND SUFFICIENT Wet Dochs and Basons, withnecessary 
accommodations and requisites for the recepthn of East India Skips 
ixcere made at ornear Blackball, in the Comrty^f Middlesex, the 
evils and mischiefs aforesaid might be greatly remedied and pre¬ 
vented, Sfc. S^c. ^Tlie Act then goes on to recite under what terras, 
&c. the said Docks should be built, and the money raised for the ' 
purpose, 

In Sect. 12 of the said Act, provision is made for the half-yearly 
payment of the interest on th^nOTfey borrowed; and in Sect. 1 i), 
the application of the njoney so borrowed, is directed, first, in pay¬ 
ing the Charges inci&red in the passing the said Act ; tiext, in 
paying and discharging the consideration of purchase-money and 
other costs, and afterzeards in paying such yearly or 

OTHER SUMS OF MONEY AS THEREIN DIRECTED, FOR 
COMPEjNSATION for LOSSES^jpND DEFICIENCY OF TvTHES, 

Taxes, Se^j^er Rate.., anI) otxIER Rates and Assess¬ 
ments, &,c'.&c. 

In Sect. 91 it is stated, that in consideration of the great charges 
and expenses jn making the said Docks, the ralSi^eritioned in the 
said Act should be paid by ships loading or unloading. 

In Sect. 110 rV is enacted, that nor^of the restriHiozis for Ships 
loading hr unloading in the East India Company’s Ejflck,'shall 
continue in forcefor more than twenty-one years, comnfeheingfrom 
the date of the first rate being taken. • '* 

It appe|rs then, my Lord, lliat Parliament permitted the con- 
ctructioit-^ tlie sa^d Docks from a conviction that it would be au 
improvement to the City of London, that it would be the cause of 
greater security to the Revenue in securing the Cargoes oj*Ships 
IN SIZE TO LiNE OF BaTTLE ShIPS AND OF GREAT 

National importance. 
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' jr the Trad?i» rfmoved'to the Out-porbi thU impfovement i^ill 
be rendered useless and become a burthen, ^unless emptf iV| 
Ilduses and dry docks can be considered an improvement. 
security arising therefrom to ike- Revenue is ^ven up^ and 
Cargoes of Ships equal in size^ to Ldne of Battle Ships and ofg^t 
National importaneCi are consequent of nq importance. Byllia* 
construction of the .Doeks the Revenue will be deteriorated, ftk 
had the buildings still existed which were pUlIed down to makie' 
way for the Ddeks proposcefto be now rendered useless, the inha- 
bitauts, individually, would still have contributed their quota towards 
the exigencies of tl4 state, which must be ndw considered a post* 
live loss, as well as me additional loss which will be Occasioned by 
the non-payment of the interest to the individual subscribers j also 
the non-payment of tytbes, assessments. 8 lc. &c. 

Secondly. That Parliament permitted individuals to larg^! ; 
sums of money for the purpose o^onstruciiug the*ir Pocks. These 
sums were raised upon 4he faith oan tinuance of the East India 

Trade to the Port of London, *thc sl^s engaged in whicli Trade 
were, by the sai^ Act, obliged to enter the Docks; and from the 
rates paid by the ownere of such ships, the individuals were to be ' 
paid the interest of the suras advanced by them, and ultimately the 
principal. If the Docks be rendered useless by a transfer of the 
trade, how are the individuals to |||i, reimbursed i 

Thirdly, So much imporlarfce w%9 attached to tligparly coma 
pletion of the said Docks, that in Sect. 91 it is ^expressly directed 
they should be constructed as soon as possible, and that even state¬ 
ments of their pr< ^ | ^ should be lakbbefore Parliament yearly, and 

Fourthly. It is enacted tlrat none of the Resolutions of Sh^ 
unloading or latlding in the^»East India Docks shall continue iit^ 
fofee than tuenly^ojie peats from the date the first rate 

shall 1^ tak^;—surely this provision implies, that at all events 
individuals eoqeerned had a right to look foY a continuance of the 
Trade, which would oblige tlie entering of ships into the East 
India Dock for the iK'enty-ane years, and upon the faith of such a . 
continuance diey bccayie subscribers towards erecting the said Docks.': 

1 shall now refer to an establishment \vliicb will be abo]idted..'if 
the Trade is thrown open. 1 should not have noticed it had it not , 
beeq # subject which has engaged parliamentary attention, ^ * 'i 
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* By the 37th (5eo. III. cap. 74, the Compai^ vfere enabled, to 
raise aad pay the e?ipen.903 of two Regiments of Infantry, to be 
ejiUbdied lor the defence and protection of the House and Wa^e- 
hoi>4ses of the Conyjahy, and for such public services a» are men¬ 
tioned in the said Act. 

By tlie 43d Geo. IH. cap. 48,. the same Corps was again per¬ 
mitted to be raised, and his Mfgesty was pleaded to accept of tho 
services of the said Brigade of Royal East India Volunteers, and 
th^ consent of Parliament was olTtaibcd to authorize tlie charge of 
tlfe same amongst the ordinary outgoings, charges, and expenses of 
the Company, This Corps, whose e$tablishn;^.nt vi'a% ratilied by 
Acts of the Legislature, is to be at once aljolished, consisting of 
Two Tliousand men. v ' 

J..ord C.vsTLEREAGii, ill bringing the matter before Parliament 
in ISOS^tated, That an Act of Parliament had expired relating 
to the jipprdpriating of certain parts of the prolits of the East India 
Company to the support o^^iie^olmiteer Corps of the East India 
House.' His Lordship enlaced oh the utility of the Corps, which 
he termed trust-worthy, as being composed of the different .servants 
of the iv'isl India Company; the superior ofticers being' persons 
mIio tilled the higher departments; the inferior otHc-ers of another 
clas.s of respectable persons; and the privates of the warehouse¬ 
men, and persons in the lower ,si|pations. Provision had been made 
by a formey^Act for t\v<i BatlAIion^f; whicli he wished to increase to 
three Battalions. The projiriety of the force being thus raised and 
provided for, must be manifest to the House; they were to be 
composed entirely of men known and employed at the East India 
House, «07/e could ha more tcorth^ of being trusted with ike 
^'edre^ uml presci'xation of the peace^ of the ]\lel$opo/is upon an 
emerg>;ncj/. He tliciefore moved that the House sh,^9uldoresolve 
itself intp a Committee of t/te whole House on the suhj^etJ^ 

* Tlie Company’s military stores have supplied Government with 
arms and appoiittments at a time when a delay in obtaining such 
stores might have been of great detriment to the slate. 

my Lord, is a statement of the rgin which will befal so 
nuipj^roua a body of his IMajesty’s subjects, and the establishments 
will be broken up. Is it tlien too much to ask for a statement 
of the reasons or arguments which induced your Lordship tq make 



^ this sacrifice ? pQr those arguments your Ij^rdsliip Iws ref|rrei 
* the Chairman an^^pufy-Chairmau of tlie EaA-Iodia Company^ 
to the Petitions from those out-port? to, yhich it jsropos^U 
to remove the East India Trade. I shall avail myself of su(di 'pi^« 
hiission, remarking at the same time, that in your.JLordship's |^ler 
to the Chairs, of the 4th ultimoi you explicitly state, “ fhai, yoit 
have nodifficuitif in acquaintitig then^that the cUdms of merchants 
' connected with the out-^ortsy have wt heen brought before govern¬ 
ment by WRITTEN DOCUMENTS.” And ill the following para¬ 
graph your Lordship say8%‘' Yon may obtain from the liecordsf 
viz, The WRITTEN Petitions to Parliament, that farther inforfnr 
ation (viz., the rf^resentations which have induced his Majesty’s 
Mihisters to acquiesce in the transfer of the trade) which you 
appear desirous to po^ss'^ •Pleading niy incapacity to reconcile 
these two paragi aphs, I slinll proceed to consider these convincing 
Petitions, confining myself, oi' coursh,- to those from t^out-pofts, 
which the Commissioners of tlie„Exciso, in theirliepoft referred to 
in the Debate in the East-Indil^liouge, on llio‘22d ultimo, consider 
as the only ports, which can, with ^y degree ol‘ sal’ety t« tlie, reve- 
iHie, or the country, be thrown open to the India tiade; for,” say 
the Commissioners of Excise, “ the other out-ports appear to us for 

VARIOUS REASONS INSUFFICIENT.” 

The Ports stated by the Commissioners are 

BufSTof 
Liverpool 
Plymouth 
Dover, and 

Portsmouth. j 

J^hiiJI commence with 'Bristol, the Merchants of wlucb city 
claim as Iheir Birth-right, liberty to trade with Kingdoms gained by 
Jiis Majeslfs arms. That the Compunfs trade h<(9 decreased, 
whilst Foreigners have competed successfully with the Company, and 
that such trade has been obstinately denied ta the Subjects of the 
United Kingdom. That the promise of pecuniary participation 
held out in 1793,/ths not been realized, but thatihe Company has 
made repeated claims on the Public. That the Petitioners rely on - 
Parliament disregarding any argument that may he advanced in 
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favpr of the Com^an^y as their existence will be the ruin of the 
I^val greatness of Great Britahy arid the i^owrfal of its Indepew^ 
dence; mid upon ihe^ grounds they pray that the Trade may be 

With respect to t^e birth-bright of the petitioners to trade with 
Territories gained by His Majesty s A^my, in opposition^ to EnaOt- 
menis of the Legislaturey it is not for liie tq decide, but it must not 
be forgotten that the Company’s Troops have been the principal 
actors in the acquisition of our Indian territories. Does it appeal^ 
that Foreigners have competed succfissfuliy with the Company, 
whfen tlxc Trade on an average of six years stood as follows 

- 52 , 717,802 

- 51 , 380,227 

\ 

1,328,575 


2,G21,G06 

1,206,839 

1 , 414 , 767 ' 


vw- JS: 

Atinual average of exports into India . 

Po. Do. Do. by Americans and Foreign Europeans 

Leaving a balance in favor of En^and of 

t y r 

Annual average of Imports from India to England 
Do. Do. Do. to America and Foreign Europe 

Leaving a balance in favor of England of 



It therefore appears ll^t this 7^rlde so successfully competed by 
Foreigrters, lea\ es an Annual Balance in favor of England of nearly 
Three Alillious sterling, and that at a time when tliose fofeignefa 
were able to fit out vessels for an Indian voyage at jialf the expense! 
of a vessel fitted out from Great, Britain.* Flow does it appear that 
the Ipdian Trade has been obstinately denied to the people of this 
country, when in the last twenty years the tonnage allotted fc«t the 
use of ifidividuals, exclusively of tlut allowed to bo exported by the 
Company’s Oflicers in their own Privilege, amounted to Sixty Thou¬ 
sand Tons; and that during that period only tw'enty-two thousand tons 
of every species of manufacture have been actually engaged and shipi 
ped to India, two-thirds of wfaichTonnage was occupied by wine, beer;, 


See Printed Papers, p^es SS9 and 230, 
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‘ wtid spirits; and it niust not be (orgottm t|iat in 480^ the CouA^of 
ilirec^ors agreed to extend the Tonnage forl^riyate Trad^ to Sk 
Thousand Tons, instead of Three iTiousand Tons annually, ot 
^ven to allow them as much as tliey might require, and it appesi^' 
froni indisputable authority, that in the twethy years abowineti* 
tipned, very few of the M|nufectures of this jCountry were ex¬ 
ported, no application/having been made by the Manufacturers 
l^ltemselves or Uieir agents, for any part of the Tonnage so allotted. 

. Tlie prontise of pecunid^p participation held out in 1703> wa* 
conditional, viz. If Peace continued in India. With respeef^h'^ht 
claims ma^e on the public for pecuniary assistaricCy the Advances 
from the State on that account do not amount to the Disbursements 
made by the Company, on aciiount of the several Expeditions 
out at their expense inTndia, on account gf the Public Service j awl 
upon what ground of equity could dlhe country withhold from die 
East India Company, that reli^which they so lavishly granted tO 
support the credit of individua^perchants, the 4th of April, 1811. 
The Petitioners trust that the. Ii(Me of Commons will ^disregard 
any arguments, no matter how convincing, that may be urged in 
favor of the Company ; (I conclude this is the petition which con¬ 
tains those arguments which have bad such weight with your Lord- 
ship and His Majesty’s Ministers). The Petitioners fiirtherstate that 
our "Naval great MSS will be sacrificed by a continuance of tha Trade 
to the Eait India Company does ^his agree with my Lord 

GastlereaghVi speech in 1803, w lierein his Lordship Ifetates, that the 
Company’s Ships of 1200 Tons are fit for Ships of the Line ; their 
Ships of 800 Tons, for Frigates : and their Ships of 500 Tons for 
Sloops of War. It is not improbable that the arguments made us^ 
of by the Petitioners, may convince your Lordship that 40(hToll 
Ships, of which burthen those Ships from the out-ports ar^ con¬ 
sist, are equally well adapted for Ships t)f thO'LiAeand Frigate^. 

The Merchant Venturers of Bristol come next: they 
assert their general right to an open TrSief theu state that thv sartit 
will tend to enlarge the means of diffusing aitieles of British 
facture ihroughout^India and the Iskthds and vast do^niont tf 
ChinUyand tall lead to the discovery of new Channels and unexplored 
Megions of Commerce > Tlmt freedom of trading to India grant- 

$d to the United States has enabled them to supply the JVest India 
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IdLnds to the injvry oj British Subjects* Ilqre in tmth, is an^eu- 
larged view of th^ siibject,^ boundless Regions which are to yield 
countless Riches, lliere is to he a voyage of discovery conducted 
by men who possess not the smallest knowledge of the language, 
manners or wants of the natives, or of the, Commerce of India. It 
is said that the Americans from the privilege granted to them of 
trading to India have been enabled to supply our West India Colo¬ 
nies to the injury of the British Merchant. Here, my Lord, the 
cloven foot shows itself. The open Traders must hav j the privilege 
of agoing direct to the W est Indies from India, without coming to 
Great Britain, for if they come to England fu st, [low can they com¬ 
pete with the Americans r Our revenue caimrl^t but florish under 
»ucb an extension ! 

The Buistol Dock Comp any hav^ also petitioned : 
represent that theij have conducted Docks at great expense, antici¬ 
pating an increaiepj' Trade, and that those erpectafions hate been 
disappoiutul, orting principalfj/t^^ihe unexampled state of a ffairs 
ON TM2 Continent of Etnibpi, and therefore pray that the 
Indian Trade map be thrown open. The claims of the Dock-Com¬ 
panies of London for the protection of the Legislature arc surely as 
flrong as those of the Bristol Jdc'ck Company, nay stronger, for the 
East India Dock Company constructed their Docks specifically 
for India Shipping; the Bristol Dock Company iti consequence of 
an increase in their Trade: these,^Petij.ioners, unlike the rest of their 
Brethren, cmiJidly, admit that which must be evident to the unbias¬ 
ed mind of every individual, that the unejcampled slate of uj- 
fairs on the Continent of Barope is the sole cause of the stagnation 
of Trade. 

Th Commissioners of Excise, it appears, state in tlieir report 
already alluded to, thot the passage up the Bristol Channel furbishes 
gi eat opportunities for landing "oods clandestinely, especiallp for 
~$he last twenty miles, and in consequence cf the laic alterations, the 
Shipping afloat in midst of that city, without any other 
security than ili^ locking (f the Hatchways and other Communica- 
tionsjaU^jhe Cargo. . 

The Merchants of Kin gston-epoN-IIui.l I shall next 
allude to ; their petition contains arguments no doubt equally as 
fORi^ncing.to your Lordship,as the Petition from IJristoI, being 



nearly sinular iu point .of doctrine, excepting tljat 
is situated on a great ihe,^vmher commutdoff^g ^ 

land Navigation tcith the principal .Manufacturing diiUficts, 
and therefore affording greater .opportunities for smuggling. 

The Doc If Company at KiNGSTON-*jpoN-Hui.L,bi»aalso 
petitioneddieir claiiH»caunot he considered better'founded than 
those of the Bristol Doch (Company. 

The Comniibsioiiors of Excise slate iu their report, that the run 
to Hull fmtn the Channel mat/-perhaps be reckoned equivalent to 
4he Navigation up the hiver Thames^ and no Shipsfrom.the.^ast 
Indies should be permitted to pas,% round the north of SfOtland, 
There is great'danger of smuggling zeithin the Humber. . ; 

The fciom Plymouth is entirely barren of argu¬ 

ment, and they re«!t their fiopes upon tiie general assertion that the 
M'hole of Ilis Maje.sh’s subje^ have a right to participate in 
the India Trade, and therefore pray that the same may be 
opened. 

T The Ports of Dover’and Portsmouth come next. It 
does not appear that those places have petitioned Parliament, 
Their gratitude to the Commissioners of the E.xcise for inclu¬ 
ding them in so beneliciul aij extension ought to be sincere. 

The Commissioners state, that the Ships enter into Piqmout/i, 
Portsmouth and Dover, inunediateh/ from the Sea, and the 
passage is shorter than tq Tendon, but the security is also by 
Lucks onhj and Tidesmen. t 

The Petition^ from the Liverpool Merchants, 
contains us little argument a.s that from Plymouth. 'Die Petition 
from the Corporation of Liverpool states, that an ample:Jield 
;u now opeiiP for the investment of that capital which ha^hitherto 
l^etin employed in other channels of Trade.; and that whilst they 
lament khe dislressing suspension cf Commerce at this juncture, 
they cannot hut believe that the ara is now ctrr^ed whtm relief 
may-be granted. These, iny Lor^ are the arguments of the 
Corporation. • 

The Liverpool Dock Company state, that by-ihe enters 
priZf., of it& inhabitants, it has raised itself from .the situation 
(f an humble.fishing town to the distinguished rank and mipor* 
^ tance^r of the second pgrt -in the Jdngdom ; that being heard by 
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the Mmhanh fit large two i/ears ago, wlten the Trade was in 
great prmprerih/, they'obtained leave t^ construct larger Docks 
for general pmposes, '■> 

I’he Tiiverpool Dock Company admit tfirit tlieir town has been 
raised from fhe situation of a fishing town to the distinguished rank 
of the second port in the fcingdoln ; this ''has been effeiUd entireJi) 
without the Indian Trad^; surely some check'ought 16 be given to 
their ambition. T confess I artj at a loss to understand upon what' 
grounds tliat policy is founded w'hich has ^ox its'object the destrnc* 
tioif 0 / the capital of a kingdom to benefit its out-ports : it is like' 
drawing the blood from the heart to support the extremities. 

The'Commissioners of Excise arc said to state'in their report, 
that the entrance into Liverpool from th^ fVesl is not of great length, 
and for the most part isopen; hot nothing can be betteb 
CALCULATED TOR SMlTGGLj^.G, NOTWITHSTANDING THE 
CARE OF TidESMEN ON SHIP-BOAltD AND THE VIGILANCE 
OF 'A NIGHTLY WATCH, THAN DOCKS AT THIS PORT- 

OPEN ONFALL SlDEBi AND SURROUNDED BY SHIPS, WaRE»' 

HOUSES, Public Houses and mother buildings. 

Here then, niy Lord, is a statement of the petitions from the 
only ports to which your revenue Commissioners consider it safe to 
extend the open trade ; here is also a statement of the principal ar¬ 
guments made use of in those petitions, with the few observations 
I have been induced to make thereop f arjd the opinion of the Com* 
niissioners of E.xcise as to the facilities which these ports^afford for 
smuggling. .»■'>, ■ 

It must naturally be supposed that His Majesty’s Ministers will 
be guided by the opinions of those Commissioners who are espe¬ 
cially a}\Dointod by His Majesty’s Government to gnartl the reveiiiiftlf' 
irom any (Jcterioralion., The opinions of the Conimissioners 
Excise already quoted,'are in direct opposition to an extension of' 
tlie East India'^'J^rade to the out-ports : and 1 have been given to ’ 
iindcrstaud that the Commis|pner.s of the Customs, hr their report ' 
to the Isolds of the Treasury, express their opinions in the most 
decided terms against such extension, as the'same w ould be preg¬ 
nant with -dapger to the Revenue, and >\Mth ruin to tbe individuals 
who might be induced to embark in an extended Tradi^. 

I hat,e now, my Lord, arrived at thwt fpnrt of the India question. 
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^)ilch must; in ev^ point of view, be considered 'th<^ oi^l i^or^ 
tiHit. 1 have been led to consider die commercial con^^os Of lbs 
» Company, as connected with this country iii the abstract v bnt, my 
Lord, 1 shall now look i?t the question in the''hglit in which it must 
viewed when brought before Parliament, viz« that of a great 
Political question, involving the interests and happinesrs of ‘thou¬ 
sands in this country,Ms connected with itjj|^ommerce, but affec^ng 
the whole population of Great Britain, as connected with the pre^ 
seivatiou of our Constitution: —and when considered as relating to 
India, involving the happiness, indeed die very existence, of, fifty 
millions of our feUow creatures! I confess the magnitude of the 
subject alarms me*j' because I see it possible that an ill-judged 
policy may be the cause of demolishing a magnificent structure 
whidi has existed for upwards of two centuries, supported by an 
honoiable body, who have at all jgpos waived personal considera¬ 
tions for the benefit of their country. 

You, my Lord, in .,conjui^|ion widi Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, 
inform the Court of Directors, that you are yvdling to bring before 
Parlicuiient a proposition for tlie renewal of the Company’s Charter, 
provided the Company will give up their exclusive privileges of 
trade ; or in oUier words, permit die trade to and from India to be 
opened. 'The Court agrees that the trade shall be opened,-but that 
tise.snme should bo confined to the Port of London. This stipula¬ 
tion the Court has supptwtqd arguments most conclusive. 

,T!hcse q||iuueiits appear, in your jLorcUhip's epinion, to have 
been snccessfully»rcbfittcd by lliose more cogent ones urged by the 
Petitioners from the out-porls,* and upon these arguments, your 
Lordship relies J'or the support of Parliament, in deprivih^ihe 
L^tr Ipdia Ceaipany of.| pi ivilege which they refuse to surrender 
in^he uneondiiioi^l manner demanded ofdhemf.itccaiise they'-cpii- 
sider that by so doings they shall place themselves.in that shuation 
which will lender it utteifly impossible for them to fRliHitheduties 
Commercial and Political, dcvQ}ving ui m ndhem. in a manner sati»< 
factory t|% themselves and^benefiqUl to^e c6untry. 

' The sniAftoi^l neeenarjt.'to,^ carry on the concern ^of the poMpasy, is 

51,182,187. Vide IVisted Paper»,No,l,p..'J9. 

pages 58f and 565. 
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Tlw conduct of ti«} Coujrt 6f Directors ip the negociation, as far 
as an mdividual is capable of judging from the papers before the 
public, i4ust he considipred highly honorable. It is such as must, 
retort upon those persons who Jiope to support the cause of the 
Fct^oners, by imputing to the Directors interested motives for the 
line of conduct they have pursued, the preservation of their 
patronage,) the calumnies and unfounded assertion. 

The Court of Directors frankly declares the well-grounded fears 
it eiileitaiiis, that the affairs ofjndia cannot be conducted whh 
benefit to this country, if an open trade Ironi the out-ports be per¬ 
mitted ^ as the same nuist lead to an unlettered iiiiercourse with 
India, and not all the regulations which may be deVised will prevent 
colonization, and the alienation of Biitish India from this country 
will close the fatal project. 

To strengthen the well grounded fears which are entertained 
respecting Colonizaliou, 1 shall refer to the arguments of the favo* 
rite author of the open tradeis, >^<1^ Sinitli, already alluded to in 
this letter.:,ill following up his opinions on the baneful effects of 
Monopolies, lie says, That* the spirit of exclusive companies is 
unfavorable to the growth of new colonies, and has probably been 
the cause of the little progre.ss whij:h has been made in colonization 
in India.” Is there any man, my Lord, when adverting to America, 
can say that colonization is not to be dreaded ? This doctrine 
praciicalJj/ followed, has lost you Ainciica ! This doctrine reject¬ 
ed by the Direcbifi of the lla^t India Company, has pi<^|p:ved India 
to Great lintahi! . 


It is oil this broad principle that the Court of Directors and 
the Company stand forward, for the preservation of their exclu¬ 
sive privileges, which can alone enable them to avail such disas- 
U«Uj^. consequences. Does this conduct bear niark of inte¬ 
rested motives, my Lord ? The Court of Directors, by acquiescing 
in the propQisitiou of llis Alajesty’s Ministers, would secure to 
themselves the patronage m much talked of, but the Court will 
not accept it in exebange^for the Int^ests of their ConsUtui^nts 


«Dd their Country. 

•' ' ‘ .. i'J--. H 

The Country is told that it is ridiculous to, fanOy tbgt the consti¬ 


tution of England can he afl’ectfed by any cliange which may be 
made in the political or commo'cial of the East. Indiai 



Compa)iyi My Lord, tlie constitution iivill J>e affectod *, into%fco,« 
fiands will the Govcnirnetit of India, and the Patronag^pfiertaiA* 
ing thereto devolve, if the Company be deprived of it? intio 
the hands of the Minister of the (ky ; and that patronage, 
grossed by an individual, would fortify the Minister who eonld pk- 
suadc the l^arliament of this country to accede to such a meiSure, 
with a phalanx wdii^i will place him' in-i^^itiiatiun to biddefiance 
to his Prince and to the people of England. 

'I'he oe-trurrences of *1735 bear anfple proof that the cbontry 
then felt that the Constitution would have been cnilangered I^ad the 
ininisler succeeded in getting posse^oii of the government of In¬ 
dia and the patronage attached tlieicto. Is there loss danger to be 
appieliended from sifch ai^attempt at the present moment? 

Mr. Pitt, on the 14th January, 1784, in proposing his Bill 
to Parliament, said, That in tlw'^JTill 7vhi(h he proposed to move 
for, he had governed himself b if the idea\ of the proprietors of 
India Slock, and bij TWY. ^vsE ov^tiiose men who were 

MOST HABITi; ATEI> TO THE CONSIDEK ATION* OF THE 
SinUECT.” 

On the Gill July, 1784, ISIr. Pitt said, “ government and 
commerce icere the tuo great ohjcits to be looked to. The com¬ 
merce OF THE Company nEEONGEi) exclusively to 
THEM. The Commerce, therefore, to and from 
India, he meant a/i 4 eave^w’here it ought to be 
LEFT— tic THE HANDS OF THE CoMRAN*!!f. It had, he re¬ 
marked, been fieM^ that commercial roiujinnios could not govern 
empires; buftbat was a nnitter of speculation which general ex¬ 
perience proved to be ikA tnie in practice, however duiversaily 
admitted inIheory. The East India Company con- 

®'UCTED ITsVtSCOMMERCE AND GOVERNED VA ST* EVPIRKS 
FOR MANY YEARS, AND IT WAS TO RE HEMEMBURED 
THAT THE East India Company was n^ n’^W-"esta-> 
'BLISIIMENT, it rested on !j,||IARTEES AND AOTS OF 
PaAhaiAent; those Charters ought undoubtedly 

To BE HEGARITED, AND AS FAR AS POSSIBLB Tpllfe 

ItibHTs eS:ercised And enjoyed under them, otrciiT 
t6'be held sacred.'^ . ' 

Mr. Pitt, on die 11th March, 1798, expressed himsdff 'in the 
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follawiiig wordj 1 have no heskation^in saying, that when 
ail tlie circumstances are fully before the House, I am confident 
that a Rehewal of the Cbmpunfs Charter will appear to be much, 
for the intereU of the cdmilnj .—It has l^cen said that since tlie,- 
publication of the speech of my llight Honorable friend (Mr* Dun- 
das) every body believes ihat the Charter will be rei||^ed j ami 
I am glad to hear that such is tlie case, beerfuse it can only arise 
from a public conviction, that the renewal of the Charter, upon 
the terms and upon the regulations oil'-which the East 
Company ha^e agreed to accept it, wiIf be much for the interest 
of this country in every point%f view'.” 

Mr. Pitt, on the 24th May, 179.% proceeded to examine the 
observations made by Mr. I'ox upon the cdininercial and politi¬ 
cal arrangements in the bill. He (Mr. F.) bad had recourse to 
the common place topic, ihat a free trade was priferaUe to a mo- 
nopoly, insisting that the House ought not to forget tliis principle, 
unless very good reasons should be^ven for adopting a contrary 
one. This-spevalation, Mr. Pitt said, had been« 
satid times by imsch less ingenious men than the Itlghl Hon. member, 
and scarcely could have been expected to have been resorted to, 
us the force of it had been d^ne away by bis Eight Hon. friend 
(Mr. Dundas) when he first opened the subject, bottoming Ihs 
argument, fiat on vague speculation, but on inferences drawn from 
hUfory and from authenticated accounts. Hcic Mr. Pitt ashed 
zihether the claime of the manufacturers had not been lislened to 
and provided for, and whether the exclimwe privilege of ^tlip. 
Company had not been rendered subseivieut tQ the resources of ^ 
the Empire ? ' 

Lord , Grenville in the House of Lords on the 3d‘Juno, 1795,, 
said that if it were lifecessary for him to enter at^^arge into any 
geneial dejtail on the subject of our possessions in India, or a^^iy 
speculati^^ diseussic^ .with respect jo the mode in which India, 
ought to be'^ovcined, and ii^hich'the trade of that country ought 
to be ca^ied on, it w'bulcfopen a very wide and extensive field 
iiflleed in the present case, it did not appear to ,, 

this tv|s in any ehace iiccessaiy, because he felt fijat the .grpiind 
he h^'lo go on was very much narrowed, by having a just and 
wcll-fuunded^-experieiice as a guide; a guide"^which was'iiit'aU 
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times perhaps the best, but i^iore particularly uiiJc% t«cb 
circumstances as existed at present. Nine years j.ri'perience* had 
proved the benejit of the present system and Ihere^appeared 
therefore ho Just reason why it should he altered. Tiie present 
bitl, of course, assiipied for its prpciplc ll^c continuance of that 
system; but,, as ideas had been'eidert|dned by souic, that in the 
hands of tlP^East' Ipdia C)onipany, thtj^trade to India^ was con¬ 
fined W’itlnn narrow'er limits than woulti be the case were it open 
to be engaged in by the whole capital and the whole spiiit of 
enterprise of this countny; provisions were now, for the first 
time, introduced into the present bill, which would give an oppor¬ 
tunity for trying .the cxperinient, by alloVving merchants and traders 
to adventure on their own bottom under certain NJiCiiSSART 
regulations. • 

Sir Philip Francis, in April, 179'5, said in the House of Com- 
mons : “ With respect to the renewal of^lho Company s exclusive 
Charter to trade to India; t have already ‘said, that J do not 
object to it . [ very mifeh question the pmsibilily increas¬ 

ing our exports to India to any material amount, I ftiean with a 
rational security of fading a pnfitahje vent for them. E.\cept 
military stores^ ammunition, and oth^^inipleineiits of war, with 
which it is not joiir true polfcy to mrnisli (be Indian princes, 
the mmufactiires of England can hardly be said to be saleable 
in India beyond the trifing amount necessary for the consumption 
of EuropeansE * * • ^ 

Lord Melyill^ Ih the House of Commons, in April, 1793, 
stated, as his full conviction aftei’ inature consideration, that if the 
Indian Patronage should be vested and concentrated imoi^diat^ly 
in the Crowiij the zeeight of it xcould be (oo great in the,''l)aianoe 
of our Govern^^cni, ami might prove dangep^us to th^^llonsli* 



patronage, must remain as it is, I am persuaded will never be caliocL 
in qiieWioil' by ai^v but those who ma^ be disposed to sacrifice the 
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freedmi and security of our constitution to their own personal ag- 
graddizeinent and ill-directed ambition, 1 remain equally satisfied 
as to the ^propriety of (Continuing a monopoly of the trade in the 
hands of the East India Company. Those who maintain the reverse^ 
appear to nie to be nijsled by general theory without attending to 
the peculiar circumstances of the trade th^y are speah^gof. ' 

“The great interest to be attended to^on the^plrt of tlift 
Compa)»y, is, that no goods come from India that are not deposited 
in the Company’s Warehouses, and that the goods so imported are 
disposed of at the Compani/s Sales, agreetihly to the rules prescribed 
for that purpose.” 

< 

Lord ISlKLViLLE^in his Letter to', 

dated tlic 21st INfarch, 1801, 
says, “ Tile preservation of the monopoly of the East India Com¬ 
pany is esseiilialiy requisite for llie Security of every important 
iutcicsl foi.nceted with our Indian Ihnplie: and so deeply am I 
impressed with the tnitli of this [nOposition, that I am prepared 
explicitly to declaie, that although the first formation of an East 
India Company proceeded ftom purely Commercial considerations, 
the maguiUule and impoitanco to which the East IndiA Company 
has progre'isiv'ely advancc(T'1s now so interwoven with the Political 
interests of llic Empire, as to create upon my mind a firm conviction 
t/uii the maiuleuance of the monopoly of the East India Company, is 
eien more important to the politic) d inicresis of the slate, than it is 
to the commercial interests of the Coynpany.” 

Uy J jord C'astlereagli’s opinion in the debate on the Indian 
Budget, 18ih July, ISOti, was as follows: “ It seemed, however, 
unjust to (Icsciibc die Comjiany^ commerce as carried on at a loss. 
To wha|, jirocisc extent it might be profitable, after providing a 
‘liberal dividf'ud to tlic proprietors, miglit be a mailer of more dliJi- 
cult calculal^pfi, and must, like all commercial results, be in its 
nature fluctuating ; but, in reasoning upon this branch of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs, the wor thy ^Iderman, (Mr. Prinsep) must establish 
several preliminary facts, before ho can expect to persuade 
Parliamc,nt that the commercial existence of,the Company is 
to be considered merely on grounds of mercantile profit. He must 
be prepared to show tliat individuals would bii as likely to carry on 
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Iteadily tlie commerce of India, under all the Hiy^tuation? to tWnefi 
such a trade is liable, where the outgoings are great, and the retifrn#, 
•distant^as a great trading Corporation. He rifust be prepared to dis¬ 
pel the apprehensions which must'be entertained with respect totlie 
injurious influence on the prosperity of India, which may be the con¬ 
sequence qwin unsteady and unequal demand for their produce, 
before he expect* to satisfy Parliament that an intercourse, 
perfectly unrestrained, is preferable to that qualifled intercourse,' 
partly free aid partly lestricted, which now prevails. If he assumes, 
that individuals, by using an inferior description of tonnage, could 
carry on the trade at les.s expense, and consequently at greater 
profit, he must be 'prepart d to show', that this is not merely by 
throwing the difference o^f the expense on the public, by 
rendering numerous and expensive convoys requisite to protect their 
feeble vessels in time of war, whilst the (Company’s ships, with a 
comparatively slight aid from our navy, are erpnpotent to protect 
each other, and to set the enemy’s ships of war, even when in epn- 
aiderablc force, at defiance. He must be prepared to show, that 
such an establishment as that of the Company, could be kept up 
without the protection of a qualified monopoly; or that such a 
system is in itself unnecessary lf> Jhe [lolilical existence of the com¬ 
pany, and the management of large territorial revenues, when both 
in peace and in war funds must be transferred through the medium 
of commerce frorrf India tt^ Irhyope, ajid from Europe to India, 
He must also show, before he can establish that tlit interest of tlie 
manufacturer at hdme^s interested in such a change, that individual 
speculators would be disposed to send out Biitish manufactures^ 
even at some loss, as the Company have frequently done, or that 
there is any otttcr limit to the amount of this description of import, 
ou^he part of th®, Company, than the utmost quantity thfe Indian 
market can take off, which they have not hitherto been able, with* 
their most strenuous efforts and some sacrifices, tb ^arry beyond 
.£2,000,000 a-year. These, and many q.ther important doubts must 
be solved, before any satisfactory or sound conclusion can be come 
to, .,on the great practical question (Private Trade), to which the 
worthy Alderman, somewhat out of time, hadjbeen sblickous to 
point the attention of the Committee.” 

^The authorities here mentioned, my Lord, go directly to stale 
VoL. I, No. H. . *2N 
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lfiat*the trade and, government of India are interwoven, and ought 
nof to be separated : and the select committee of the House of 
CommoTis on Indian SKFalrs, in July, 1812, reports as follows, viz.’ 

The Committee, after decluriog that they iVIt it a part of their duty 
to offer some iicconut of the nature and history of the extensive es¬ 
tablishments for the internal administration (d I;idi|||ig‘ trust that 
such an account wdl be aco-plable to the House^ot only as 
showing the importance and nlilily of the cslai'lis'inneiils tliemselves, 
to the welfare and-order of (lie cou iti-y, but as .evincing the 
unrcnifttiug anxiety that has intlnemcd tiic clVoits of those to 
whom the government of our Indian possessions ha-, been consigned, 
to cstablisli a system of adminisiiaiion in-.i caiculatcd to promote 
the eonlidence, and coueiliale the feelings o-f ilie native inliabitants, 

, #5 . ' 

not less by a respect for iheir own institutions, than by the endeavour 
gradually to engraft upon them such iinpiovemenls, ns might shield, 
under the safeguard of equal laws, evei y (lass of the people from the 
oppiessioti.s of power, and cornimnheate to them that sense of pro¬ 
tection and assurance of justice, wliich is the elhcieiit spring of all 
public prosperity and happine^,'*.' 

Is it possible for opinions to be expressed more decidt'diy, and in 
language Jes.s ambiguous,^han lli()se lu re quoted: They are such 
opinions, my Lord, as I Irn-^t will bear the company out in the 
firm stand which they are obliged to make in defence of their liber¬ 
ties and interest as well as those of their country. 

JMy l.(Ord, ytu have a duty to jiciforni of no common nature; 
you have to stem the torrent of popular clamor, which increases in 
proportion aii its exorbitant demands are opposed; yon have a duty 
to perform to your country, whicli is parainoimt to any other consid¬ 
eration. It ia utteily impossible, rny Lord, that any man deliher- 
Uling calmly on the subject, can form an erroneous opinion : ijj is 
‘not a temporary relief to bis Majesty’s ’JVeiisnry that can justify an 
acquiescence' ip an ill-founded demand ; common reason forbids us 
to renounce a positive benciit in flivor of a theoretical advan¬ 
tage; so must a seiise of duty, command your Lordship, not 
to leave the interest of those who have a claitn equally well-founded ’ 
to the protpjCtjon of the Legislatuie, and on whom the employment 
and subsislcnce of thousands, and the existence of millions depend, 
to the vmccrtaiu issue of Speculation and L,xvPiRiiH£NT» 

f 
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The very existence of the Company at the present moAent, fifter 
etrujrgling through two centuries of difficulty and %mbafrassment, 
«nust excite wonder; and when we contempllite the revolutions in 
India^ which have obliged the Company to act as a Warlike as well 
as a Commcrci^ Body^ and which revolutions have thrown into 
their hands sy^^h a large portion of territory, as places them at least 
on a level in respect of the number and opulence of 
living under their government, with the greatest So 
Asia, we caunot refiain from expressing our admiration of the 
councils and abilities which have directed the Company thro/igh 
such struggles; and we must feel disposed to rest with perfect secu¬ 
rity the continuance of iiK'li powders in that bo^ which has already 
exercised them w'ith so ^nuch benefit to Great Britain, and to the 
natives of India who arc flefed from the calamitiev'bf war, by the 
government of the Conpany, and exempt from 'fhe extortions and 
perpetual convulsions which they sufl'ered uiidey their former Ma- 
lioinedan governments. 

Tlie character of the natives of India requires the most deli¬ 
cate attention, and no feutnre in that character iS so strongly 
marked as their attachment to their eslablish^'idpinlons. It has 
been truly observed by a venerable governorblhfafdSa, that the 
touch of chance, or the breath of opinion might c^ilbtve the British 
power in India.’' 

In the event of the annihibitiog of tlm Company's power, that 
respect which the natives at present entertain towards the Company 
would be lost. If could not be explained to them, nor could 
they comprehend how a conqueror could experience the vicissitude 
of being reduced to nothing, by a mandate from a foreign land: 
they would conieive the power which had sent such a maculate 
equally fleeting and dissolving in its character. • 

If I were at a loss for an apology for thus addressing your Lord- 
ship, I know no Nobleman to whom I could appeal wWi a greater 
hope of forgiveness for the liberty 1 have taken, more particularly 
when I assure your Lordship that 1 have been Actuated solely by the 
vi^ of benefiting my country. 

. FABHJS., 



^otidon, 9th Februaryy 1813. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb following Letters appeared in the Morning Posiy at the dates which are 
annexed to them. The impartial Reader will find in them a stroDff detcrmina* 
tion to uphold the public rights of the Country, with respect to the India 
Trade; but he will not discover any evidence of a desiresto lower the jost^ and 
welbcamed honors, of tlie East India Company, nor any symptom «f a dispost* 
^on hostile to their fair pretensions. 
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LETTER I. 

S 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE EAST INDIA QUES^TION. 


T 



^ Tuesday^ Januctry 12, 1S13, 

HE crisis, the affairs of the East India Company 

aie now aiiivedj^jj|i^6 which iinolves the most important inteiests- 
of the Biitis]} *lt wohld he unnecessary to prove a pro* 

position which" is so uoiversally acknowledged and £alt. It has 
happened however, that> in our approache^^ towards* this crisis,, 
the public understanding ha^ been butjit^e addressed upon the 
subject; so that the appeal \\kich is now suddenly made to their 
paiisv)ns and imaginations, finds them unprepared with that know'- 
ledge 'of the true circumstances of the case^ which can^ alpne 
eiudile them to govern thoi>e ptasstons, and coptrol those iuia* 
gisfKtioos. X<et us then endeavom: to recover the tpne which has 
been lost, by taking a deliberate view o£ the eiK;uiDStimee 9 ^ which 
produice thw iwis. , - . 

The cnats, is the proximity of the term, which may cotKiUid^ 
the East Imfia Company's rights, to the e;iiclusive U^e Wi^h 
India and China, and to the powers of government now exercised 
by them oier th€ Indian Empiie. « 




The i%hts of the East India Comjpauy are 
have lotig be(>u distinguished as xhfA^^gmnanent ri^ts* and 
tlwir thnpormy riglits. I’hose rigbj^^are derived to thefti 
from distinct Cliarfers, granted to them at diiTerent times by 
Parliament. By the formsfr, they we^e created a perpetual 
jp)rp 9 rat!e Sbci^iy of liderchants, trading to India.* By the 
latter, they obtained, fof a limited period of time, the exclusive 
right of tr£|dlQg; "' 4 ]L and, China,^aDpd;|t)f executing the 
powers Sf-gdlvirinni^ those parts Indian territory, 

whtch were ac<]^uired either by conquest or by negociation. The 
Charter com^eying th^ latter limited ri^ts^'is that which will 
expire in the €0111*86 of the ensuing year 1 ^ 14 ; . on tlie expiration 
of which, the exclusive trade tb the East will again open to 
the British population at large, .and. the powers of the India' 
Government will lapse in course to the Supreme Government of 
th^ British Empire, tip be provided for as Parliament in its 
wisdom-may judge it ad \^isable to determine. 

The renewal of an expired privilege cannot be piusneA upon 
a ground of right. The exclusive Charter of die Company is' 


a patif^t patent, like every other patent, is limited as 

to its. duration. But though the patentee cq^|^t allege a ground' 
of right for the renewal of his patent, he may,^oiv such strong 
pretensions, sdch good Claims in equity, such V^ighty reasons of 
expediency, for its renefwal, as iiiay*eusure*its ^^ilusent. Such 
are the claims and the, pretensions of the East India Compariy^d 
a renewal of their Cha^l^t; and, as such,' they have been promptly" 
and cheetfuHy feCeiVediiib’olH by the C^pVerritiaeAt and the'countfy' 
at loige. • , , ■; - • " - 

But the prbgress of Sodety, diJring a longtiourse of year#,'irf- 
of a nn^re to produce a considerable alteration In die general 
state of thhigk,;' th^ state of things niult, ihereforCi patdrally hd' 
called cnnsM^intloii, upon the expiration bf the term ht 
years exchwive Chatter b>‘tlie‘ East l^ddia* 

l^m^ny^ inbf*dCr4o inquire^' whether that CfiaVtCr ‘ should be 
refidWed preciselyfeiame terms, land’\^itK the ^ame condi- 
tkmsy or wfaetl^r^ the actiial ^taW bt public affairs de^ 

. . . ", 'r- ' ^v"v 

* The rigAtt and prefensiona of the Company we fully <;oh8idersd,io the Tenth 
. Letter, * 
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Aiands) that si>iue.altcr%Upnx some modification, of terms ^tihd 
oondiiio#i, should be introduced into tlic Charter or. Svs^^eni vhicb 

. ’ ' " ” • " l- ' ' ' ^r^ 'j;j ■ 

IS to' succeed. ^ , Ir' 

The arduous taffk of this invesli^ation ^just necessa^^l^*^^“upo» 
tliose persuiLs,-who chance to ^ .be in ...the adniimstratidn of'tb« 
country,,at the latest .period.to, w hl^ji ^he the 

renewal of, the Cbsurter ,can be. pratracte<^; apd it^is '-^ pos¬ 
sible to imagine a more difli^ult and .perplexing positron, for any 
administration. Those persons, if tliey. haffe airy regare for'tile- 
duties which they owe to the , publi^, W'ill cpiisider rfieiiaseBr^’^as 
standing between tzfo interests; tlie interest, of .those wbo are about 
to Jose an exclusive right, and the interest of those who ar^'abotit 
to acquire an open and a. commoa one. They will 1^*^’ (fi'spbked. 
to listen, patiently and impartially, to the pretensions 'of bolili 
parties ; of those #ho pray for the. renewal of an exclusive'privi¬ 
lege, and of thbse who pray that they may not be again v^holly 
exclufjled from the right which has. reverted. And although. 
may amply allovv the preference which is due to the former peti¬ 
tioners, yet they will endeavoiur to ascertain, whether ffie latter 
may not, with safety to the public interest, receive some en- 
largemeut of the benefits,- which the opportunity opens to them,, 
and from which they bave been so long excluded. 

While they thus look alternately to each of these interests, and 
are engagec^, in striving-to esftlblish a reconciliation between the 
two,.it.will be neither equitable nor liberal for pne of the inte¬ 
rested parties. to Uirow out a doubt to the^ public, whether they 
do ,|this from a consemsness of str^gth, and a ^desire of 
increasing their ow'n povver and influence, or ffom a sense of 
weakness and a wish to strengthen themselves by the adoption 
of popular measures.” And the author of doubt may find 
himself At length obliged to determine it, l^. an awkward con¬ 
fession, that Ministers,-do not do it “ with any view of augment¬ 
ing their own pidronage and power.^’* V - " 

Jt is thus.diat the ministers of the crown have conducted ^em- 

■■•i *' 




* Considerations on the, Dasget, of teyiag open the T.rad«;with^^n^a «ad 
China,,p. 13. , ' 

’ Ibid. p. 15. 


• < 
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ei^veS; in the embarrassing crisis into wliich .they have faUen. 
Fully sensible^ of the just and honorable pretensions wbicii' die 
£ast India Cemiimny have established iH*^riie*1c6ilrse of 4ong« 
important;, and distinguished career, they have consented to re¬ 
commend'to Parliahiefit, to'ledve'Hhe whole sf/stem of Indian 



«9 they have hitherto possessed them ; but, af the same time, con- 
aidering the of the world, and ts calamitous effects 

upon cpmmercisS ^hter^sts in genial, tliey are of opinion, 
that some participation in the Indian trade, thus reverting, might 
^.possibly b*e conceded, under due regulations, to British mer¬ 
chant not belonging to* the East India Company; xvbich Would 
not impair the interests either of the Puhllc or of the Company. 

In this modefafe opinion, are fully justified, by- the ccdi- 
sentyof the Company^ to admit the mere hftits of the oulrports 
to a share in the Irldinn trade. And thus far, all is amicable. 

• ' ''rf ^ “ ‘ 

^But the out-port merchants having represented to Govarnment, 
that the condition, hitherto annexed to a licensed imporf trade,r— 
of brjnging back their Tndian ^argoes to the .port of London, 
and of disposing' of them in the Company’s sales, in 

Lcadenhall-fitreet,—would defeat the object,of the concession; 
and tliat the delay, embarrassment, and perplexity, which such 
an arrangement would create^ w'ould destroy the simple plan of 
their venture; and having therefore desued, that tliey might be 
empowered tp return with their cargoes to the ports, ffOin 
whence they originally sailed, and to which all their interests are 
confined; Government being convinced of the justice of fho ro- 
presentation, hate proposed that the import trade may be’yf^jdeU 
to the out->-poTt8f under proper I'egdlatiom; as well aS the •xport- 
tradc. To this demand, the Court of Directors pereinpforily re^ 
fuse their conUht; and upon 4his the. parlies are now 

at issue. This question alone, retards the filial' arrangements for 
the renewal of their Charter. * ‘ '• 'i' . 

Yet it is this point,'^whieft' due of the'’’pailie«’interested affirms 
■to be a question bf the last impoHaneb to tlye safety lof the 
British Empire at 

homeand therefore ua^rUhes to resist^^^y yriidf^ft lhe 4ctei> 


>'if 
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mication which tlie importance of so groat a stake woiJjJ na|^^aII^ 
inspire. But, when we ' compare, the real measure iju 
with diaracter which is thus af^ 

tached to it, we at once perceive somet^^ #?||fpagat\tjy 

hyperbolical, something so di|prpportlona|ief that ji| at ppee 
the judgment; and foreri upon it a anroj^pi),^ tiiai^^jjhe|e.^, J^gre 
of policy and desi^i, 3 ®!^ ^fiith and sn^erity; the^ ju^ itiiom 
That objections to the ipeasure might ^risC) e^pablp/P.C j^istin^jt, 
statement and exposition, is ,a thing cohcciyahle^ jthese be¬ 
ing stated, it would lie a 'subject ®for consideration, h) 0 |y,/air 
tliey were removable. But to assert, in a round period,.. thH^, 
the safety of the empire in Europe and Asia is fufodapi^pitjil^, 
affected in the requisition, that a ship. proceeding from ^Ifii.vor* 
pool or Bristol to fndia, might ’’return from India to Xavejfr. 
pool or Bristol, instead of to tho port of li-ondoh, is calculated 
rather to shake, than to establish, coniidence iii those w'ho^in^e 
the assertion. Yet this is the questiqu whicli the country is now 
called .upon to consider, as one tending to cpnvulse the British 
Constitution. Surely, if the foundations of the empire in both, 
hemispheres have nothing more to threaten them, than whether 
the out-port shipping shall csply their cargoes home to dieir 
rwpective ports, or to repair to the dock-yards in the port of 
London, the most iiniid politician may dismiss his alarms ,^d re¬ 
sume his confidence. When the East India Company, by con- 
.cediqg a regulated Export Trade, have at once demonstrated the 
absurdity of all the predictions w hich foretold, in*that Trade, the 
,overihrow of the Indian 'Empire; we may confidently believe, 
that the Import Trade will prove, as little destructive, and that 
it^aiiger will be altogether as chimerical, as ff/C former. 

‘Wbefhef the Court of Pircctors endeavour ,to fix that ine- 
nacing "character upon the proposed Tniport Trade, as a bai 
against aay further ic^uisition^ is a qn'estipn which^ will natu¬ 
rally occittf to any dispasfsionate person^ wKo is noj^ Immediately 
and' personally iirttlre.sted in the conditions, of the.Charter^ and 
he will be i^rbngly inclined to the ‘affirmative that (|ue$tion, 
wlieii He fiflds,, that the reason which they have alleged Ibr tfieir 
resistance, 'n ^their apprehension ot the increased actirity which 
the practice of smuggling would acquire, from the free return of 




tW°oUt^port ships from lodia to their respective ^rts. 
a little eittraordinary, that thejlt should sd strenaouslv^mei tjtisr 
ihdse perioi^,^"whd, they pl^^^se the 

management and 

pWitectioti^bf thfe l-evefillb; Wct'^^^ithUst "merefore be supposed 

to fbel the hel^itt meaiAs «h<i regulations, adapted 

. _'j'l" nStl''-::-!-*. '’■ -r _^ 


quetice ifel cbirithitoicsi^otipwhich fti^y have ^ad with dw 
cbhiihbsiotiem of ’ and excise upon the subject, they 

fifid thsi .Directors have greatly over-rated the danger which 
fjfbfess to entertain; and they ^cqu^nt diem, that new re- 
f gulatidns'Wni he provided to«Bieet the new occasion and that 
the otlft^port ships and cargoes will be subject to forfeiture Upon 
the discovery of any illicit .articles on board. Yet the Court of 
Difictofs still persist in delating, that the ha 2 ard of ^u^ing 
is' ilm reason why they will not grant to tlie out-ports aninoport 
trSde ; and this, through a fear of compromising <Mhe safety 
of the British empire in India, and the British constitution at 
home.*' 


A ca3m and temperate ohservbf', who scrupulously weighs Ae 
force and merits of this reasoning, will naturally be forced into 
so much scepticism as to doubt, whether there may not he some 
other remonSf Besides the safoty «f tlie empire, which may in¬ 
duce the East India Company to stand so Brin lor the condition 
of bringing all the import Indian trade into the Port of Lontfp^ih 
Whether there niay not be some reasons, of a narnywer |p»^ 
than those of the interests of the empire ^ In searching for. ^iUQlr 
reasons, it wilt occur to him, that the Port of London ^s*the 
seat <>f the Company’s immediate and separate interests ;• and be 
will shrewdly suspect, diat those interests are the^ren/, yhile those 
of the empire are made the ostensibief motive for so vigorous a^ 
resistance. \Vheh he reflects, that it is jtrofosed to leave the' 
Company in the ttndistwbed possession rf all the potter of Gth 
verumedt over the \Jbidiah Empire, wliieh they have hMherto 
enjoyed t that they are to rentain possessed, as heretifore, of fhe 
exclusive trade io ' Chijia, Jrom whence fonrfflhs of thdr co?r- 
merdalprofit is derived; that diey themselves have virtually ad- 



m.. 
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mftled the falsity of the theoretical mischiefs, foretold ai the 
rcrtei ft . j aMults of an out-port trade, by having agreed to concede 
that tiil^to the extent required by Government; that they 
equally allow an import trade for the merchants of the out-ports; 
but make-their rcsistJnce single point, that the import 

trade should be all brought together‘ into tlieir own warehouses, 
and should be disposed of in their own sal^s in Leadephali-street; 
when he combines all these considerations, he will think that he 
plainly discovers, that'die intttestiof^the empire at large are not 
quite so much involved in the question as they proclahn y and 
^t, if any interests are more pressiiigly calctilaCbd'than blhers, 
it njust be their own, and not the Public's. If :their 'idteresta 
are to be adfected by the measure, let them iaiH^ i%'and 
show the extent ; but let them not endeaVour'td^ defend-them 
covertly, under an artful and factious allegation 6f tks rum of 
the British Constitution. And if they really do apprehend that 
tlie constitution would be endangered, let'theih riot hazard auch 
conseqdences by their own proceedings. Let them not come for¬ 
ward as advocates for the preservation of the empire, if their 
rhetoric is to sink into a threat, of shutting up the great shop of 

the India House” 

\ ** 

It may be well to call to the recollection of the East India 
Company, that they owe their present state to an assertion Of those 
very rights to open trade which hav3 now been brought forward; 
for, when the first, or London East India Company had expe¬ 
rienced certain disappointments and failures, "various adverrturers 
came forward with claims similar to those which have been 
i^eged by the merchants of the present day, and obtained an 
incorporation, to the prejudice of the ot^ Compdny; and although 
the ol($, or London East India Company, afterwards effected a 
union with the new*, or English East India Companyj and, with them 
gave pTUp to the present Company, yet the'^Ni^ED East 
India pany^ should not forget, how much the activity of 

the Iq^n trade w'as stimulated by the assertion of the rights of 
their pi^ecessors, io participate in 'the trade Which had been 
granted es;Qlmively to d former Company. 

' GitACCHUS. 
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January/ISj 1813. 

It W’,a ctiaracter^ appertaining' to Britiftis, t» 

,express forcibly their .feelings,, whenever they think they discover 
ai}y (fisposihon^ to etu^roach up^oh their rivht& It is ndt therefore* 
to >l>e,>Kon^ere4. at, that ftie comniunicafion of the papers, on the 
subject the/Bast Ii^dia bompany^'s Charter, which was made 
; ^y the jpirecfors to the Proprietors, oh the 5th ihstat^t, should 
have produced the effect which was then mdhifested; o^an almeajt 
unanimous disposition, to support, the Directors ih^iih^ir resistance 
of a measure, which, at the time, was regarded as aft invasidn, on 
the part of the Government, of the' established right's of the 
East India Company. ^ 

But now that the momentary ebullition of that spirit has had 
time to subside, and to give place to cool ahd sober' reflection, 
k may not be unacceptable to the Proprietors at large to look 
calmly and attentively into tlic subject j and examine its bear¬ 
ings on their own substantial interests. *• 

It must be manifest to every man, who will only lefer to the 
accounts which have been published in the rep'orta.of We select 
committee af the House of Commons,'that, ffohi the niaghitude 


of the.Company’s debt, it would be impossible td i^l^late the 
^time i^t.^fvhich the proprietors could contemplate'any tiugmentatibn 
of thW present dividends of 101 per cent.; fven though the 
tharter, instead of Iwing v^ithin one year iiif its eXpihitioQ, had an 
extended period, of twenty years to operate. - ‘ 

. Jt is equally .manifest, from tlie correspondence die Court of 
Directors with Government, that, in agreeing to tbie'proposition 
fi opening the export trade to the but-poi ts df the United King¬ 
dom, they vvere free from any apprehension, that the continuance 
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©f th« present dividend could l>e endangered by ‘ their concediog^’ 
that point, And,..l^erefore, although the proprietors were pre» 
eluded frctt||fitertainingraoy reasonable expcctatibn of bn increase 
to their dim^Bs, Uicy were perfectly warranted to consider the 
continuance of Uiat which they nb'aF^receive^ as free ik>ih any 
hazard, in consequence of the extension rpropo^ to^bt granted 
to the CNport-trade. ^ «, ' > 

Whether, they may remain in the same cohfideti^y'ipiider'h/^ 
existii^ circumstances, is a question which the proprietors are now 
earnestly solicited to examine. The poinf at issue'(if Triiay* apply 
that ettpression to. a case, in whicli the Company are iipdin "the 
disadvantageous ground of petitioning for the renewal pf d privi*" 
'*ege> now .about to expire) is, whether the ships -’whkhifaaH Iv* 
l»ermitted to clear out from the out-ports of the United Kingdom,' 
ought to he allowed to return to any given description of those 
ports, or whether they should all be compelled to enter at thb 
Jl^ort of London i- "And upon this point is made to’ hhige si 
questiou, which may affect (not the British Empire and Constitth^' 
lion, but) the main interest of the proprietors, namely, their divi¬ 
dends, For no man can be so inconsiderately sanguine as to sup*' 
pose, that the Company, under the present pressure of their pecu¬ 
niary embarrasstnents, (whatever may have been the causes from 
whence they have arisen 4 ) embarrassments proceeding from a debt. 
In India and in liiigland, of more than fort^Wo miliions ; nearly 
four millions .of which arc in accepted bills on England^ whic{i 
will sliortly oecome due, and for the payment of which there ar© 
not funds at tlic India House ; no man can be so inconsiderately 
sanguine as.., to suppose, that the dividend may not beccknc a little 
precarious, under such cir€um.stanccs. It itiiist be evident to the 
most siiperhcia! observer, that the credit of the Company vVith the^ 
public cap only be sustained by the prompt and liberal aid of 
Pajliament; and it will hardly be niahitained, that it is a prSpiiious 
mode.of stdudi^g that aid, to connect’ with the solicitation an 
avowed detetmination te. oppose a mea-^ure,' hick Govemmeiit 
represent it t© be their duty to leconimend to i^tHairt^t, for the 
general benedt of the community; a mfeaimre,‘founded on, and 
growing out of, die principle: of thb Charter of J?93, which drsf 
<^cj]ted the private trade between India and this eountry; th« 



^^p^sions respecdng wbich tjrad& faave been prpgreisi^ly tsJttA^btA 
at periods, and of which tiade ihe^public wiH^noil^ eilA 

fpr a fiirthcf ^ilaxgenieat and pACticjfiiti 0 Of as tf ^jM^jNj^ecessarj 
^ualificaupii to th$ proposed of the Coifi|pi^ Chartor/ 

^e ^jty^of Loi^^i ju^GMed) is 'Exception, andappa- 

verjt vyei^bly ape?to ^enewtlneatt; but it*wililose" 
mudi of that weight*With Uie public, and niu&t fillliiita^the scale 
^of an interested when in is reeoMoeted, that so idhg as die 

qi^e^ion the iQompany ahd -the public whether the 

cpini^jDp^ with India sltbuld remain a strict monopoly, or wliether 
a patticipaUoQ in it should be granted to individuals,' linler die 
lebtriction of iniporting to iiondon, the cointnercial intdtest of^ 
U^e meUopolis was upwerfully incited against the Company; and* 
that* to thatt .great commercial interest, supported'by the weight 
of Mr. Dundas’s opinion, and to tbe more enlarged view whii^ 
X^prd Wellesley took of the subject, the extension that has hitherto 
b^en given to tbe private trade with India is fo be attributed. '.Rls 
experience of twelve years has now proved, that bo^ India and 
tlie parent state iiave greatly benelited by that extension; and it hat 
fpUpwed, as a necessary consequence of that experience, that the 
active and intelligent merchants of the other large ports of the 
United Kingdom, have urged their fair pretensions, to be admitted 
to a share m the prohts of that widely diffused trade ; by sendti^ 
their nierchandise ftont their own ports, and by receiving the 
returning cargoes iutq their own wardliouses, in those ports. 

A refeieiice to the piiiitecl papers (as has already b^Sh signified) 
will show, that the Court of Directois w*ei*e prevailed tlpbii to 
concede theJirst of tliose points, but that they have been ilmfiove^ 
able with respect to the second; although their own contenercial 
knowledge must have made it evident to them, ffiat th<b C^ceesioa 

the first, that is, a ftm exportj would be nugatorj^, ufaless srf^ 
poi ted by tbe benefit arising from the freedom of import; "which 
il not only in, the proportion • of four to one in amount to> the 
expoit, but is requisite to give that unity to the cotieern, wtbout 
which great cq^makoifil establiabments cannot be kbpt up. 

Such IS the* state of the question, u or, as it hkabeen cidled, by 
some strange perversion of ideasy the uegodatibtff between the 
Company, as applicants*^ for a renewal of their Charter whith is 
'about to expire, and tlie Coveriiment, through whose aid it is 
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to bci- solicited, or at least, without whose cohcurrence it is cer¬ 
tainly very^estionable, whether they would be ablo to obtain it. 
These ara||||^eircum 0 tances, under which the affairs of tiie 
East Iiidia^ffipany must necessarily, and speedily, be brought 
forward, for the const^ration df^Parli^ent. Can it^ then, be 
" considered an exaggerated view of the hazards ot such a situation, 
to suppose, that some guardian of the public purse may deem it 
requisite'to-inquire, whethier the application for pecuniary aid 
from Parliament ought not to be preceded by a substsmtial proof, 
not of concession, for they have in facf^ nothing'Ito concede,'“but 
of something Kke accommodation on the part Of the! proprietors ? 
And in tliat event, might it not be questioned; Whether, ^hee the 
•• dividend of 10 per cent, was sanctioned upon an assumprion; that 
the revenue of the Company yielded' a surplm of upwards of a 
million; now, when instead of a surplus, a is admitted to 

exist, the dividend ought not to be reduced, not merely to the 
^ct^ndard from ^vhicH it had been raised under the suj^oSed pro¬ 
sperous sta,te of the Company’s affairs, but to a standard to be 
regulated by the amount of the ascertained profits upon their owm 
trade, uudor whatever circumstances it may hereafter be con¬ 
ducted I 

It is not m'eant to insinuate, that any condition of the kind allu¬ 
ded to is likely to be imposed, in granting the relief so prcssingly 
required by the present exigencies of the Company; but if a neces¬ 
sity for the winding up of ^neir afifairs, as an exclusive Company, 
should arr?ve, and if their own resources, with the prdiits they may 
derive from theic coiUmerce as a corporate body, should not be 
adequate to fhe payment of a dividend of I0| percent.; c'ould it 
reasonably be'expected, that Parliament W'ould, mall future times, 
extend its liberality towards the proprietors of India Stock, to the 
eiteiA of securing to them sl continuance pf their present divi¬ 
dend ft', 

It is to be feared, that those who may Have Calculated upon suc« 
a rcsuIt,"baYe ta&en a false measuii’e of their prospective situation ,• 
and it is on qeCduni of this apprehension,it app^a highly 
important tp Calf the ’ attention of the proprietors to the care of 
their own suhsta1fiti.al interest in the dividend ; an interest, which 
to ffiem is, and must be pai^mouut; 


GRACCHUS, 
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LETTER DL. 

^. Thurda^i JqnmB^^ 

j|8 qX all times an p^ject equally interesting and iiis^ctivc, to 
trace th&^ origin of ][aMfs and iustitu^ons> add to follow them in 
the progress of |hei|^operation; but^ this inquiry becomfis more 
powerhiUy attractive, viheu the pursuit is stimulated by an anxiety 
to defend a supposed rightj or to acquire an extension of advan^ 
tages which are already possessed, ,, 

^ . Such an investigation appearing to be a necessary sequel of tlie 
aubje^t treated of m a foiinai commuuicfition, let us now tjpke 
a succinct view of those provisions pf the Act of 179^, by whi^ 
die East India Company, upon the last rqnewal of^tljjelr Charter 
for a fixed time, weie called upon to relax from the exclusive 
lestrictions of the monopoly which they had so long enjojed. 
Taking that Act as the source and origin from whence the present 
India question arises, let us briefiy follow thp sulytct in its pro- 
gres>,, down to the propositions that are now before the public. 

It IS necessary to piSmiJb, that* the Company had, from an 
early period pf their commerce, granted as a fai^ and indul¬ 
gence to the captains and officers of thep ships, .p^rmiUnpa fa 
fiU a regular poiUon of tonnage with ccitain pi-ispij^ articles; 
upon their^piLvate account, subject to the comypn; thj^ those 
privileged articles should be lodged m (lie wareho,usp9 <>f^he Com- 
* pauy, that tliey should be exposed f>y them at tfieif sala^^ and that 
they should j>ay from 7 to 5 per cwit. to cover the charge of 
Commission and merchandise. , , ,: 

‘. -* ■* ^*’ 'C . . 

The Act of l79sJ, relieved the trgde ^arried^on under*,this inr 
(Uilgeuce, by redUqilDig the rates of charge to vvhich 

was establislied as thexate^ at yriuch the more ^nj^ged for 

the first time allowed by that Act |oi juivlfe uncon¬ 

nected with the Company, should pay to?the Cc^pany; which 
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tracfe was -Ifhiited to 5000 toils, the sbippling for which waf 
to provided by the Cotiipaiiy, who were to be paid frei^ 
for such to lueve the same control' over the 

goods wh^P^lpit bdi uuportedi^ as they already exercised over the' 
trade of their captains and,officers** j .,. • ' , 

—It was soon found, tliat the couditbAs/^uhikf/^diic^.'thil" trade 
was opened, changed its*‘operations, so. t^‘t© rend^*^lhe ^pi:iii^ 
lege of little Maine. .. The.residTOts hr Indie, for whdie' h 

was professed to jhave Ueeu pnucipally intended, 
morials .upon the subject to; the Govermnents abroad'^ tllb' 
meriphajtts of Lohdotf.represented .to die aathmities iliP EnglMW^*- 
die necessity of an enlargement of the priijoijtlef as' 

.correction of die legulati'ons. It is ,rtot nece^.sary to go'irtte any- 
detaU,of the reasons upon which thosi^-.a]ip}icalioua 'Were 
ported; becauise. Mr. Duiida.s, who> .then presided over dite at^rs 
of India,, UJjd who had introduced and carried through- 
mcRt the Bill of 1793^ did,in the most explicit terms infoim diii^ 
Court of Directors, in his letter of the 2d i\pril, 18(X), ' 

should be micandid, if he did not fairly acknowledge, tliat e.vpe- 
rience had proved it to be inadequate to the puiposcs for which 
it was intended—and that therefore he was clear,* that the clause 
in the Act ought to be repealed, and in place thereof a pooler 
beGoternments abroad^ io allow the British subjects^ 
resident in India, to bring home their funds to Britain on the 
shipping of the coiintri/ thU is to kiy, on ships built in India. 
This letter, ^ the /^resident of the Board of Control, was re¬ 
ferred by the Coiut of Directors to a special committee of their 
body; who,., in. a very elaborate Ueport,,<d;ited 27tli Jan. 1801, • 
that to say, the deliberation of eight months, declareid' 
that it wqs impossible, for them to acquiesce Jn the proposition 
theq made by ,^Ir. .Dundas. 7'hey ^suj)po!rted their opposition by 
a variety pf arguments, from- which the following short - passage 
need alon^^ “ Xhp proposals wbich. have been 

brought .foryMsfd. by. certain deacriptiansj.of meu,^.both in India 
and in Eng^d,/pr. .the eclipis.sion of their .aliips .into/the trade 
and nav^^g^ion b|.ti^{S^n Europe, proposulmehich extend 

to the xegyjfx apd xydemdtic privilege m favor 

of ships^ ^qppeai;, weighed, and.followed into 



imr operations^ to mpoiv^ principles anH^ficts duji^erovs 
tatke interests hoth of the Company and af hhe 
adoption of those principles midd^ mn^iatelgMiflj^^ 
affect both the s^etn of polU^ i^adtich the Le^HflBflhas esfa* 
blishedfor maintaimn^. the.to^mpxion.aM etmmutitcation between 
th^ ■iiO}iAtr^ oniLBtUis^ Ixdiai und'tho’- tdii^tsftd-privifl^es ef^ 

And tfc^ introdi^tioiii^f any pvacti^ 
iwoutd . gradually,' dud ^definitely^ 

.*ff lutercoirrse between India and Britalmf to'multio 
relatinna* between the two Countries j iind to Euro* 
dve low^ sort iiito liidin^ and Indian sailors into this 
country; (to dtoss^p^jd^y both these means> the respect for the 
European character .to disturb upd shaUe^Our god^nment therein 
aa 4 f,in a iv.ord^- <to lehd prdgr^sively- huteurcly to colonization.^ 
The language employed by the Gotiid of . Directors at the 
present-day, hr opposition to tlie propositiou for ^allowing prh 
vftte ships returning from India to impors to' thee j^aces Iroilt 
whence they had sailed upon their outward^ voyage, ia feehfe^ and 
languid; in comparison with the passage which has been just now 
recited, from the Report of their special committee,'made up¬ 
wards of twelve years ago, upon iho proposition dt^ submitted 
by Mr. Dundas. That Minister,' iir hts reply of the 9 )st "March, 
1801, to die Court of Directors, observed, - 1 hODt reviewed my 
own opinions with the most jealous altentionf and I hav^ Weighed, 
with the most anxious eare, the argfiments of ^host who suppose 
that the systenuwhich t hate recommended, is likelfHo produce 
any inconvenience or danger to the rights, privileges, and exclu¬ 
sive interests of the East India Company: butUt is my mis¬ 
fortune to view the subject in hn opposite ligHw^ If any thing 
can endanger that Monopoly, it /s an UNNECEftsAUi^ auhb- 
^lENCE TO POINTS NOT -ESSENT^IAL TO ’ ITS CKI8TENCB..’* 

Mr. Dundas then- adverted to a letter of the Spthi September, 
llceutly received* from tlm GoveAior-General,* Mawjtds .,Wel-' 
lesiey, which, he said, ^'had with ck^rDefs and pre^isioii ablyide- 
^Ued afid dememstrated the grouDdt(''of those apinious..^^V 
But the judgment atid rea»oiiin^:H>f Mr.elpeidated 
by the arguments of M'aiquis Weiiesky> (whfeh l^Nd^iV^uuded on 
tha h«>owledge.of ^Imt, at the passing tihder^the'dye • 
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of the; Governor-General,) had not influence upon the Court of 
Directors, sufticient to make them adopt the proposition of the 
Presidonf^^fa^.the Board, of Control; and still less, the enlarge¬ 
ment of tlM proposition, as suggested by Lord Wellesley; who 
represented, “ the great advantages that would result to the So- 
’>ercign State, by enqoUraging the shipping exportation of 
India; and, that if the capital of the merchs-nts in India, should 
not supply funds sufticient for tlie conduct of tho whole private 
export trade from India to Europe, no dangerous consequences 
could result from applying, to this brandh of commerce, capital 
draw n ' directly from the British empire in Europe thereby 
taking that trade from foreign nations, whose participation in it 
was become “ alarmwgii/ increasing” 

These distinct and concurring opinions, of ther President of the 
Board of Control and the Governor-General, could not prevail 
upon the Court of Directors to “ alter the opinion they had 
^©liverod,'' They accordingly drew up paragraphs, to be sent to 
the Governments in India, conveying their final resolutions and 
instructions. The British residents in India,” they said, ** aided 
by those who take up their cause here {viz. the King’s Ministers 
and Merchants of London), desire to send their own ships to 
Britain, with private merchandise; and the principle of employ¬ 
ing British capital in this trade, is also contended for. This trade, 
althougfi it might for a time be carried on through the existing 
forms of the Conipany, wduld at'' length supersede them; the 
British coH'iiiierce with India, instead of being, as it is now^, a 
regulated monopolit, would deserve, more piopeily, the character 
of a legulated-free trade; a title, which, it is to be feared, would 
not suit it long.” 

Such IS the substance of the paragraphs which the Directors 
had prepared, upon the propositions we have been considering; 
although both ^he one and the other of those propositions expl'- 
citly provided, ** that all the private trade with India, export d* 
well as import, should >>2 confined to the port of London.” The 
Board of Control, though no longer presided at by Mr. Duiidas, 
interposed its authority ; and on the ad June, 1801the Directors 
were enjoined not to send those paragraphs to India. 

The language of the Court of Directors in 1813, upon the 
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question of the import trade, is, as has beet? already ‘iSffiritied, 
feeble and languidi in comparison with Body 

employed in 1800.and I801y,with^regard to tliie^^licmssion of 
India-budtjShips iu the cacrying trade befweeh Britain ami fndfe; 
but IndianTbuilt haje, from that time toith^’pr^fetlitj beerr 

employed in that.t^dg* and none of' the darfei'ng'conseq’firenoes, 
which .the pir<ictorl had predicted, have resulted that 

practice.. ^ 

May it nqt, therefore lie reasonably assumed, that thb alaitn 
under which. they now profess themselves to bej^wotild prove to . 
be equally Hufoundcdj^vthat the direful influence upon the con¬ 
stitution ajid empire, w^hich, the Directors tell us, is td be appre- 
bei^ded, from any change in*the existing’'system that shall admit 
private ships returning from India to import at the places whence 
they bad cleared out, would be found to be as little edtitlcd to. 
serious cousideratiuu ; and that neither the p*ublic revenue, flioi* 
the immediate interests of the Company, would be eijdan^ered 
by an experiment nhich the Government and the Comjlany would 
be equally bound to watch ; ami which Parliament could at all times 
control, and if ucces'^ary, absolutely bring to a termination 

GRACCHUS. 


LETTER IV. 


xIaving hitherto taken. a view of those paftA.-tnf 
Question, which more immediately rel|tp,-bfk the cqji^ercwl^ 
int^-rests of this country, and to tfe Proprietors of East India 
VoL, I. Pam, No. If. • op 
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Stock; let. us now iulveit to theV<Jeportment of the Diiectors to¬ 
wards the Miuifelors of the Crown, in their lust communication 
made *o ,th^ Court of Proprietors, 

It appears, from fhe printed papers, that as long back as the 
month of April, the Piiesidept of .the Board of Control put the 
Court of I)iri?ctora in. full possession of ,‘tHe final ^jpinhn of his 
Majesty's inipisfep; concerning the '^priviiiegcs df trade which, 
they conceived, it would be their duty to'submit Id PaffHSin^t, 
as the basis .of a Charter, Early in the inontb df l>(!centBer, a 
deput^lion from the Court of Directors appeal^ 'to have'been 
admitted, by. special appointment, r to a confereiKe; in which U 
is known tp every clerk and messenger about the offices,'as well 
as to every member of that deputation, traf**tlie three Secretaries 
of State, the First Ix)id of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, attended. And it is equally notoridds, that two 
subsequent meetings were held,’between the same parties.'"'We 
are wajTauted to infer,- froni tlie letter of Lord nuckinghamshire, 
tiiat the discussions which took place at those several conference.V 
were d&clared to be open and unreserved; with a view that the 
Members of Covernnient, and the Members of the Depdt^tioti, 
might freely, and without restraint of form, deliver their reasons 
for die opinions which they respectively held. 

Tlie impression which the Court of Directors received, fioin 
the conduct of tlie Ministers of the Crown, in tho.se conferences. 


Is manifested in the letter from the Chairman and Deputy Cljair- 
man to the President of the Board of Control, oF tin; SOth I)c- 
ceinber, in which “they return sincere acknowledgments ff)r 
the atteutiuijt^yitl^ which their roprc.sontalions had been li.‘>teiie(l 
to, in the val^piis interview's with whicli they had been honored by 
his J., 9 cdship,. and Iii|u^Iajost'i’s Ministers, who aVtendetl.” 

fh cpufereu,cc^ Q.f, this iiaturo, .-md betweeH partio.s thiisrela- 
lively^Art’um^tanccd, all that was to be expected from the Minis¬ 
ters uftiie Crowd wa.s, that thev should listen with attention ‘o the 
rejnrelcntal^iops. iqsidq to,them, and should reply to tho.so rt^ pre¬ 
sentations, 30 as tto"coininand the acknowledstmeut of the inferior 
parfy.'f»f, in the is^iie, (to i|sp the words of Mr, Dunda.s to the 
saufe'^iioritie^^ in IBOl,) “ after having levle'^ed their opinions 
ViOT|(|e*^iost jealqp.s .attention, ayid after having weighed, with 
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Ulc most fmxious carc^ the arguments brou^i r6rwar<yjj|^^as still 
ftsAir tn vipw tk(> ifitibier.t in an onoosit^ ffiBaSP* to that^ 


•s,riaeir misfortone to view theistibject in an opposite to that 

. whticlk' pXti^e^ted itself to the judgment j bf tJie Dir^t^; it ^ 
^ not to be ^pecte<Lti*at' they sIiouM ijubendet tK^f .QWil 14 ^ 
ment to that of the^irectors, who stood in thfe x|ndjnalo^*i;|ia- 
• pC^efendants and judges in their O^h cause;^ ^ .r7v, 

.. At the time that these ^bonferences were termihated, fhe 
tejc$^appeiir.te faa'^e nntcrtlytied an expectation^ that the subject 
w'ouW 'iipt he farther agitated; until * an official commtiplcatioh 
shouldH.be made u^on i|/jmm Government. ' The Court of Ditec- 
torsj however, met oh tlw iSlli JDt^ember^ and entered soincUiihg 
very like a protest, by* anti<iipation, against the measure, which 
they knew, "hat appears to have passed at the conferences,) 
would be the subject of that official communicatipn J artd 
trausmitted it to tho India Board, By the irregul^ttj’ 
proceeding; which bore upon the face of it the appearance of a 
design, either of intimidating Government from coihiUg to the. 
final decision which they had signified, or of creating a bar ag^nst’- 
future discussion; they precluded Government from going 
any detail of argument, and cousoqueiitly, the reply of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control appears to have been principally, 
intended, to convey officially to the Court of l)irectdrS lliat 
result, which the Members csf tfee De{%itatioii W'ere already in 
possession of; namely, those conditions upon whieW^oriei ' 
consistently with thfilr publics duty, the King's Servants couldj._ 
.submit a proposition Parliament for the renfe\yal of 

Chatter.” , 

I'o "this official communication, tlie chairman and deputy 
rijiiirmaii of the East India Company sent a reply, wherein they 
offer tome explanation of the irregularity; but, in ihejr opf^osi-,^ 
tion to ilie ultimate determination of Government, they call upon 
the Kile’s confidential servants, to impart to them all the re’aspgir; ; 


the Kifg’s confidential servants, to impart to them all the reasogirg 
W'hicl|:,had determined them to think, that " the privije^e ,.of; 
Eastern commerce imotild be extended "to British merefiante^S,^ 
and also,-the spiecific regulations • which they may projppse 
adopt, for giving additional secufity to, the fevehub against smug- > 


Stliog 

c* o 


The President of the Board of Control, thus callcd-'upon to^, 
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*tcj> ^'Ut; of Ms Sphere, or to admit the Court of Directors to 
‘ Cabinet disettssious,* was constrained to acqnaiut them/that the 
duly of Ministers had been performed, by communicating to the 
Company die conditions on which thfey wWe dispole<if to submit 
the business to ParUainent/' at the (>ame informing them, 
that they would find most of the reasons^ u hich had ftetermined 
the judgment of Ministers to yield to the representations of tlie 
out'port merchants, stated in the petitions presf^nted by those 
merchants to the Houses of Parliament.” And ho ikially referred 
them, w'iih confidence, to ih^ “ justice and wisdom of Parliament, 
for obtaining a due jcgard to their interests.” . ' ' 

If the Court of Directors did not ea*:ertain, feelings and vieus 
very different fiom liiose of the community at' Mfge, in tonse- 
quence of that peculiar position which rc'nders them’ defendants^ 
‘T^nd jtid^tifi oum cause, they could not fail to contemplate 

H’ith applause, the temper, patience, and regard to public en- 
gagenmnts, w hich mark llie w hole proceeilings of Government od 
■this arduous occasion. But, being at one and the same moment, 
petitioners and aibitralors, and having their judgments biassed^ 

' ubder those clashing diaraclerSfl tliey have not always kept them¬ 
selves within the capacity, in which alone lliey can consistently 
treat with the Government of the country. In their commiini- 
calions with the servants (jf the crown, respecting the renewal ol 
-their^CharteC, all tliatthey are authorised to pretend to, is to have ;t 
distinct knowdedge of the conditions,^on which the Governnu ut (liink 
they shall be justilied in the sight of the country, in proposing to 
Parliament the renewal of their Charter; and, in the eouise of 
obtaining this information, tl>cy have experienced the utmost con¬ 
sideration, and have received the most ainjile and iiures(T\cd coiut 
mumcations from his Majesty’s confidential hctvants; win Juive 
given theh' attention to every argument urged by those who ap- 
. |>eanidvlii*representative3 of the Court of Uirectois, and Ik^ve j)iit 
fill possessioit of all the grounds upon which they diftei Iroin 
1 b" opinion. After having done this, diNcharged 

«ir highly riisponsible duty to the Putlic*; and W “ the^/ have 
the^: mi fortune to view the subject in an opposile bghtf the 
Company’s records will §how them, that this is not the first time 
radical difference of opimoii had subsisted, cunceruing thwif 
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J>retonsions, between ^he King's} Ministers and tlie Coirt of Di¬ 


rectors, 




.Such ,l)eiu^4he true state of the case, it^tJSetomcstf,|^fiiget*tf>f 
.grave \\hy tfie .Directors, in the court of Prd|pi^^^r8 held 

,a$ dje Tndift Hou.se ofTthc fifth' instant, tdok no .step v!t|»t^er for . 
inodcrati»|g the which was then showTi; or ror t|iejEi]^^(ngdfe' 
fii|se.^^^j^^j|^sions wlntlj were there testified, reSplectmg the d^rt- * 
of His MajestyMinistefs. It'does not, a][>peir, 
oni^ of the Directors \\lio were parties iii those various coQiferences, 
ianWliich they*acltnoyiledge’j^o the President of the Bont'd of^ Oon-^ 
trol that they experienced so rthich aitentiou, took ^ny 'forw«r4.stejp 
to set rigid the mifrepy^eiitatious whfich W'ere delivered j or .torjepel 
the ehargeSj, implied or declared, of contempt, neglect, encroach¬ 
ment, &c. which were*so fneely imputed to the servants of, the 
crown. But they left the spirit which had improperly been excited, 
to act by die hnpulse of an erroneous impression; omittn^to 
render to the goverrtment that justice, which th^ frankness of th^r^ 
proceedings strong!) called for. 

A review, of the debate at the India House,—with theJWrector?,^ 
either silently witliholding '^^'hat they were enabled to impart iu jus¬ 
tification of the govenuneat, or by the rhetoric of some of them tend¬ 
ing to blow wider the flames of discord,-—would almost aiithome a 
suspicion, that the Directors were not displeased at the fever which 
then” .silence nouri.slied. It is therefore earnestly to be hoped, for 
the honor of the Kast India Company, :gid more especially for the 
intcrc.st of the Proprietors, that some Director, or dther^^^vidual, 
may, at the next General Court, strive to efface the memory of tlie 
last; who may call upon the deputation, to render to the Ministers 
of tlie Crown whatever justice is due to them, for their condii^" in 
the late discussions j and who may recommend a revision .of the 
stt^cnicnt,in which they represent to those Ministers, thatthe^enns , 
on which Govciiinicut have offered to the Company a charter, 
arc ^ich a.s may leave their dividend unprovided for * i\nd^‘ ^ale 
a necessity for their going to Parliament P For, unless .tbey.have 
brought thcjnselves to a Stale to siippose, tfiat Ministersv,^'^^ 
Public hai e lost ajl intelligencb, they must know, that both lV|lubitef$ 
and.tlie.Public are well aw«aire,,(haf thfcy are actuidly Uudey, Aj»4^es- 

ParliahciU for aid^ ^as soon a» PairlhtU^t 
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bhcllbe assc libled; and that, at the preset moment, their (lividend 
may, ih strictness, he considered as unprovidedfor. 

GRACCHUS. 


Ll^TTER V. 

(* . > r 

Tweci/ay, 19,4813, ” 

• fiifi writers, who have recently undertaken to,defend aiidjusH, 
tify the <if)p,osition of tlic Court of Directors to any extension of 
the Import Trade from India to the out-^orts of the kingdom, have 
laid a peculiar stress upon an opinion conveyed in that part of Mr. 
D'undas’s letter of the second of April, 1800, in which that Minister 
was Considering “ the, agenfa to be employed at home; to manago 
■ih(^ private trade ofindividuals from India, and to lake care of their 
interests in -the cargoes of the returning ships.” He states his 
opinion, tliat*^ there is no use of any interference by the Company; 
that the great interest to be attended to on the part of the Company 
is, that’no goods come from India that are not deposited in the 
Company’s warehouses; and that the goods, so imported, be exposed 
at the Company’s sales,_^agreeably to the rules prescribed for that 
purpose.” ^ t ' 

> In taking STOiind upon any principle, ft is necessary to ascertain 
whether it applies to the case in point. That it was a great interest 
to the East India Company to watch aiid control the trade prrying 
on under' tlreir own licenses, is obvious ; and this the Company 
c ould not effectually do, unless that Trade, on its return from India, 
was brotighf under their own eye, and collected within the sjihere f 
of their own control; which is confined to the Port of London*, 
Ilut thc' Case, to‘which this argument is^ow applied by ihe advo^ 
cates for ^ Oompariy, is so essentially deficient, that the principles 
nppearto be wholly inapjplicable. In this netis case^ thp extended 
trade wmild be 6\i,mt\\iid€t the Cpmpdhy'i licensei, but 

under the Pariiament; and dbe pr'otectn^^'and control 

,of that tr^;^Wou]d become care, rioi of the "Company, but gf 



ihe executive govemmeiit. Here then the dcterniiii Ltlon ^ tHat 
4rade M^ould gdvehied, not by the separate^intcrest of the Com¬ 
pany (which alone came vithin lhe scope of Mr. J)und 0 s 5 argu¬ 
ment), but by the combined intgr<j^.lg pf. the Comp&jy„and the 
public at large. To^s conjoined interest, Mr. Duiidas's aTgiipaenJ 


a 


I 


M us not directed; and it*is a fplMcy .ia reJtSptdog, to apply a 
.irgunient to a general case. ' ' ^ 

^,, But^let us grant what these advocates assume ; that the opinion 
"Ijere 34Iivered byMti Dundaf^ does really apply to the case in ques¬ 
tion. 34ay not, diat have happened at „the present day,, .\yluphl 
actually Sit^happen'with regard to^the regulations of the Charier o,^ 
1793 ? Might not new light be thrown upon a subject.in 
which was suppose to have been thorpughly investigated in > ISOP 
i\nd, ks the candor and openness of Mr. Dundas ;causedhiin> in 
1800, to avow, that tliie provisions of l'(93 \Yere madetjuate, t^d 
prompted hiiif strenuously to recommend the adoption of a, wto 
principle; is it not possible that, taking into his view all the. cir¬ 
cumstances which bear upon the question at the present day, he 
might, had his life been spared, have been convinced, that the extr^- 
ordinaiy and unforeseen changes j^vhich have taken place in;, the 
political and commercial world, might, have now rendered it, not 
only expedient, but necessary to relax, in some degree, upon the 
point of the import trade from India ? 

At an early period of the present discussion, Ministers appear to 
have entertained the«ame maxim, of coniining the Inipi^t^lrrade 
from India to the Port of London. They were afterwav4^ led, "fay 
a full exposition of all the varipiis interests which renmnstrstted 
agaiusttfakt close ncstriction,tp depnpjt jusj; apd expedient to plOpj^O' 
(and wise and politic for the Last tpdia Company to cppsfnt^i-.^at 
mch iff the principal out-ports as possessed, th^ means whereby srmig:,^ 
^ling c^ld iht he guarded should participate with LondoBii. 

nr the fiipbrt trade from India j'^r^ocying exclusively tO Lortdmvir 





laxatiori of the existing, pri^ijegi^ of th^'Compapy-’^hich, yvm 


nature of Mr. 
to take place under a ucw Ciiarter. 


in,^8004 bnt as ^ 


utt 
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^V^ea ]Mr. Dundas suggested t<> the Dir^tors the neve pilnci- 
])le,, of admitting liidian>built ships as the vehide for carrying ,011 
the privftte trade, he \ras not treating witli them concerning the 
renewal of their Charter; for tliey had then an unexpimd term of 
fourteen years^ in the piivileges confei'red upon them by the Act of 
■^J793. His proposition, as has been jnst pl^rved, went to a 
relax^liQti of an important port of those ^subsisting privileges i for 
wiiidlibe sought to gain.tlw^ acquiescence; and as. bis opinion was 
decided ainl uvovved, tliuttlie ostensible form of Goyernmenf for 
India, witli all its consequent detail of patronage, must remain a$ 
it now is, and that the monopoly of that trade ought properly to 
continue in the liands of the East India Company,” it wa? prudent 
and seasonable in him to dwell upo»i that pqint. 

Have not the Ministers of the present day evinced the ^ne 
oj)inlon ? Have tliey not proposed, to leave the patronage of India, 
and tlie exclusive profits of the China Trade, with the Company? 
Poes not the Cliinii'Trade ensure the employment of dll the large 
ships in tlie service of the Company ; together with the continued 
engagement, in that line of service, of the Commanders and Of- 
ficcj s of those ships ; and also, of every other description of person 
now ronnerted with that (the largest)hmv\eh of the Company's 
concerns? Have not Ministers proposed to confine the private 
trade with India to ships of four Imndredtons and upwards; there¬ 
by Iea\ing to the owners of such of the smaller ships now in the 
somce of the Company, as by posSbibility may not be required for 
their cojfti'».,:rce, the advantage (wliicli establishment in any fine of 
business must always give) of finding employment from those who, 
under die 'proposed extension, may engage in that trade ? Have not 
Miifistcrs, in proposing that the Government of India should 
continue ^to be administered through the organ of the Company, 
•proposed to {hem the continuance of the peculiar and great berio- 
titj^of carrying on their commerce by means of the revenue of that 
Gqyerpincnt 4 Whereas, the private adventurers must trade iq on 
their piyn^ratal^s, or^at a heavy charge of interest, 

. then, that ^ we hear «o much of the loss \Vhi<5li-our 

N^g,fry|^st sustain, from the large, ships of'the Company being 
with^lpwii-f-from'the Eastern Trade; of the*.distress to which 
the ^^nmand^rs and Officeis, and the numerous classes of aytifi- 
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cev*: anrf others crtiinecftiti with those ships, aiyi to be exposed? 
Why QIC we t^>lcl, that the l^asf India Docks will he Icif^ empty, 
and the Proptiefors bo reduced to apply #to Parlkulient for stn 
iiulemmljcatioit '( Cati it possibly hajtpen, that all thette calamitieSj^ 
so heavilv denounced, should arise but of a pernpij^on to be 
granted to pi ivalh. »hips^ returning from India, to jpilbceed, to 
certain ports to'be chsigtiafed; more advantageously situat^ljTor 
their trade thnir the Port of Loiidonil A permissionj which the 
Directors themselves arc, of opinion'will not long.be made use of 
to aity great ©stent; for tRey have told us, that the adventurers-ia 
those private ships will be disappointed in their speculationsj eudf. 
thev havfi adverted 4:o the mass of individual loss wliich musteusue 
from the delusion, as, furnishing a strong argujpeut, why Oovem-' 
ment ought uot to yield to flie importunity of the Merchants^^oftbe 
out-ports. 

From all that has been staled, it would appear, that iiisteud of 
the exaggerated picture of distress, which the advocates for a clo^c 
monopoly to the Port of Loudon have represented as 'th<; necessary 
consequence of relieving commerce from its present‘restrictions, 
we ought to entertain a well founded expectation; that ever]/ ciuss 
and description of persons, who now find employment in the 
Indian Trade, will continue to have their industry called into 
action in the same line of employment, and even to a greater 
extent, in some instances, than is now experienced. For, unless 
the union of interests, wluchlias so ftcently taki'n place between 
llie City of London and the East Iiulia Company, shi^^fiMiave the 
effect of preventing all competition between the Mcrchauts of 
London (formerly so eager to participate in tlie trade witlj IndpO 
and the Mercjiants of the out-spprts; it cannot foil to 
the spirit of enterprise which has uniformly distingui-shed^ 
tfopolih, that Uic Port of London^ which the whole Ftidid^^*FtadS 
wotiid he general/]/ open, will furnish its full proportion of the new 
jirjfentureis; and thus amjdy fill up that voidj^ which the 
India Company affirm would be created in the Port oC London, by 
. ^iv^liag^o.aiuph of.tfe Indian Ti^de, to tlie out-porls; more 
ejaliv, as all the,houses of Indkm^^tcy; which have been fo^cd 
since the Act of ftre,e^ablished within ifie Metr^lis.' .. 

, Since this U the'jtist pros^tect, which the adoption of thb*c<mdi' 
Jions proposed by GovenuB'Cut as the terms for the renewal of the« 
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Company's Charlej, opens to our view ; since the sliare which th^ 
London Merchants may,, take in tlje enlargement of the trade 
would not fail to su]>ply employment for all that industry, which 
the Cojjrt of Directors assert will be interrupted and suspended; 
wlnTc, at the same time, the extension of ih^t adva^iage will create 
new sources of industry in various parts of the kingdom, vvithout 
impairing or diminishing diat of l.o«don ; whose wilbhe the awful 
responsibility, if, by an obstinate rejection of terms capable of' 
yielding consequences so extensively beueffeial to the cOmmiiiiity, ^ 
'die Cbaher of the Company should not be renewed; and if the 
di.<.astrous ellect. should in conscqueiuie be produced, in lihhdon 
ai.d Its .vicinity, of a suspended industry, interrupted employ*, 
ment,” aii^ all the train of sufferings and calamities \i liich has bee/ 
drawn out? Who will be chargeable, before the country, with 
** the loss and waste inf cstublislimeiits which Irave cost upwards of 
a. million sleiling—of shipping, to the amount of many mHlions— 
of a numerous aud respectable class of warehouse-keepers, clerks, 
and superior seivants, joined to tliree thousand laborers, and their 
families—of tradesmen of various descriptions, who have incurred 
a very great expense for the conduct of their business? ” Who will 
be chargeable, in fact,, with all this destruction ? Will it be the 
Government, who desire the East India Company to keep their 
Indian Empire, and their eachmive China trade? Or will it be the 
Conductors of the East India Comp'any' who shall suffef this 
great nlachi«f!r^tl 1 d^lenly to stop its action, became Uheir Ivnited 
exchisiveprivilegei are not made perpetual? 


GRACCHUS. 


LETTER VI. 

X _ 

, ,Fi;idapg Jftfidajp jpS, ISlS. 

RACC!l^'"is charged, by some of the chafn^iSli^©f the East 
India Cono^any; with error and a m ant of candor, because he hat 
represented the Directors to have maintained, that opening the 
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import trade from India to the ouNports of the fcingdom, involves a 
f|uestion of.the last iinportanee to the British Empire fn^ia/aijid 
, to the British Constitution at home; and these writefi/aflSrro, 
t!ie Directors do t»ot deduce the danger of tho$c great . 

from the qiiustiouf of the out-port trkde, but from the t^^uestian^ 

. of ilisturbipg tho^^seut system of administering the Government 
of Indiavf • • 

Yet he can dwcover neither error nor want of candor hirliis 

J i /. 

statement, those advocates will take the pains to follow 
whole argument of the Dir6ctors, on the present occasion^ through¬ 
out, they must be sensible, that his statement cannbt becdofroT^- ’ 
ed. The •Directors,, indeed, avoid expressing their proposition, w 
the (^ir distinct forgrt in which it is here drawn yet i# ' 
the proposition in effect. For, if the whole of it be ^hto a 

form of syllogism, it is no other than this :— ' ' , 

Whatever shall cause, the subversion of the presertt 8ystcm''Oif 
Indian Government, will cause danger to the Empire and Consti-* 
tution. . 

" But, pressing the extension of an import trade from India ^ ^ 
the out-portSj will cause the subversion of the present system of ' 
Indian Goveronjent. 

Therefore prcs&ing the extension of an import tr/Mt to the ou(^ 
ports, will came danger to the Empire and Constitution** 

If we question the /w/wor j)roposition, and ask, ^Yhy, pressing 
an import trade for the out-portsfshouldVccessarilyfCausc the sub¬ 
version of the existing, system of Indian Government ^ tht^aiiswer of 
the Directors is already given ;—Because they will not cbhtinue..to'' 
carry on th§t Government, if an import trade from India should be . 
granted to the oqt-poi ts. Tims, the ori^nal statement is deii\pns- ” 
trably established; and all the logic of the City cannot overturn 
It. # . - , 

The Directors must permit the words ** will not for, wiffi 
the record of Mie East India CojEnpai^'s history before «s, it is ’ 
impossible to say they cannot. In proof of this assertion, let us 
^jti|,ke a review of that history, and I^et .us examine, what evil resulted 
4o the Company, ‘during the p^odlthat the import trade from 
Jndia i/ie out-ports*of €rt^t Bfii‘ ■ 

■tain. ’ 



When the hrst, oy L/)ndon East India Cpnijjanv^ had incurred 
th^ fofrfciturc of llieir Charter in ld9:>, by the non-^^ment of a 
stipulatcif sotiidf moneys their privileges vore immediately restored 
to^diem, and confirmed by letters patent, granted by King William 
IIL updn this express ground:—Consideiing how highly it 
imports the honor and welfare of this out kingdg^io, and our sub¬ 
jects thereof, that a trade and traffic to the East Indies sbdilld bo 
ctHitinued; and being w'yjl satisfied that the same may be of great and 
public advantage; and being also desirous to render the same, as 
much as in us lies, more natiomd, gemvaif and extensive, than 
iitherio it hath becn,'^ &n:. 

This principle, of promoting a more national, geiKtal, and exten- 
“slve^trade to India tlnm had subsisted under the then existii^ 
Coinpatiy^s exclusive Charter, gave jis?*' io a new in die 

yearJj^Sj in an j4ct passed in tlu Odi and K)th year of the same 
king, entitled, An Act for raising a sum not exceeding two mil- 
■ lions, Syr. and for settling the trade to the F.ast Indies. The parties 
subscribing towards that loan, were formed into a Society, called 
The General Society of Met'chants, Sie.; ami snch of them as 
chose to unite their subscriptions, and to form :i joint-stock, were 
mcorporated under the name of The Jt'nglish Mast India Com¬ 
pany, Syc. Tfcfe' General Society possessed the privilege of an 
export and import trade with India, with the power of bringing 
their import cargoes from India io the oor-ro^s of the king¬ 
dom, in the sanv' mamier As is prbpo.sed by Government at the 
present tWy V'^with this only difference, that the Gtiiieral Society of 
Me^hants were not restricted as to the ports at which they should 
enter, whereas Government have nozd proposed, that merchants 
should be restricted to such ports as edn best afford the means of 
gurtMing Against the depredatiom of smuggling. 

' ^ITie regulations, which w^ere adopted .for shi]>s inrportiog fiorr 
Iiidi* tp the out-ports, are to be found in the Act 9 and 10 Wil- 
liamlll. c. 44. s. G9> and'were as fcHow :— ■ ‘ y 

** Provided always, E^nd it is here enacted, that no Company, or 
particular person or persons, who shall have a right, ip p^suance 
of .Act, to .trade to ‘ the East Indies, or other^arts whbm^dio 
Kmks ^'cesaid, sliiill lie. allowed to trade, until sufficient security 
shall be first given (which the Commissiibkii^Vofllie Customs ia 
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£ugl3u4> or any t)iree or inoie of tliem for the time JjcTrg^ are 
hereby authorised and required to take, iu the name .amlkto tke use 
of bis'Majesty, his heirs and successors), that.such Company,'< 3 ^ 
particular persons, shall cause all the goods, wares, merehao^lW, 
and cominodiKes, wlii^ii shall at any time or times hereafter^^- 
ring the coutiuuaftcf of this Act, be laden by or for thcm^ or any of 
them, oi‘ for jheii* or any of their accounts, in any ship Or ship^ 
M hatsocvor, bound iVdui I he said East Indies, or parts within l^e 
liinits aforesaid, to be«hrought (without breaking bulk),’^td some, 
pol l of England or H ales, and there be unladen and put io /nncf,« 
&;c. Ami that all goods and merchandises belonging to the Com¬ 
pany aforesaid, or any other traders to the East Ejdies, and wbk^ 
ifhall be i in ported into Mngland or U'ales, as afor<;saici,Jpuvsuant 
to tliis Act, sjiaU by them be sold openly and publicly, by ihdl 
of candle, upon their respective accounts, and not otherwise;” * 
l'j)Ou this A(*t of the 9di and lOlh of William Ut. was tipilt, 
in the following vear, that J'aiiioiis Cliuiter of the Company, jujpioii 
which they rest the wc'ight of their pretensions; .alid that very 
Charter, as is liere reiuhaed iiicouleslablf' by the Act itself, com¬ 
prehended the piinciple of an import Trade from fndiatofhe 
OUT-PORTS of the hingdont. 

The form and condition of tlu'scenuty which was to be given 
hv the out-pofk/ncichants, will be found iu (he Act, (Jlji Anne, c. 
/). entitled, “ An .Lt J'lfr ImUir scii^nng the dtitli.-, on F^ast India 
goods.” liy that Ayi, die security bi be |',iveif wa^ji.’^d "at thtf’ 
rate of SoOO/. sterling lor every huudrcil toii-lhorr ships or vessels 
sliitdl be resjK'clively let forand the only restriction imjjosed 
upon the impoi t trade fropa ipdia was, that it should be brou^t 
to some port in Great Eri^piu.” * 

Thus, then, any man who/lpoks but a little beyoni! the bbjqpts 


which lie accidentuH}'before his eyes, may sc^, that the m^ure 
^ow su^este^ by Govenuuenf, instead ofbeiu%awild an^iairy 
«pecu|«fctiio», a.theoretical innovation, a untried, add dangerous 
^Kperidaent, on whioU wo have no ground to reason fi oipi expeii- 
'lence (asrJt. bas been ignorantly and falsely aisoited), Js nothing 
tnpre iJian rfy^rting to ’da, ancient principle, involved'tti, the. Com- 
panyVa^daude4 ipi»^h*r pf the 10th of William^he'Thu'di and to 
tl^ practice of our forefathers iu the brightest period of oaf ddmesM y 
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tic hfetory; a period, in which the British Coastitutioii reccired 
its list perfection, and from which tin' picsent power and greatness 
of the British Empiie/in the Fast and in tlie Wot, dates its ori¬ 
gin- 

Having sufiiciently proved and established thid irreat frict, let 
ns next inquire, what ln»<oi) reveals to ns r f t/w cojisivjwnices 
of that import trade to the emt-port s, that can tend, in any degree^ 
to justify, or give support to, the t'onip iny, in determining to 
resort to an alternative whicli, tliey acknowledge, will subvert 
tlic system of*Indian Government (and the.v ln shake the Consti¬ 
tution at home), ratlier ti»an renew (he nteusure of a rt;gidaled 
trade to the out-ports. 

We have not to deduce (hes'c conscqiu'iiccs from abstract hypo^ 
ihesht hilt from hhlorical : le; ns, llien, observe what 

that testimony unfolds. No evil, of any kind whatc\cr, resulted 
to the incorporated, or Joint Stock C'onipany, bom the privilege 
^enjoyed by the ont-povls. On llie ,' onti;u\, that Stock 

Company, iy‘'uiug out ot the fJeiK ral Sociely of Mt idiaiits (which, 
as has been above stated, soon became the i-lniilish Fast India 
Company), rose above all their eoinpciitois, notuillistanding the 
power of iiu[)orllier, witliont Innltal.'on, to 0111/ of the poit.% of the 
kingdom; and such was die lapidifv of their progress, tliat they 
overcame the former, or Loiuhm C'onipan) ; they obtained a sur¬ 
render of all llu'ir rights to St. I!e!tie>, liombav, and all their 
odicr islands ami 'ieltlemcnts In India: lliev at Icimth received 
that ancieill t>i)mpanY into tlieii own body; and filially became 
tlie United Fust India Comprui) of the pieseut day. And so lit¬ 
tle did the competition and fi 00 import of tlie general inerchanls''' 
lend to" obstruct the growth 01 the United Conipanv, even in the 
age of its infanry; and so “ superior were the advantages they 
derived from'trading willi a joint-stock (to Use the words of one 
of tbe CoinpairvV most stienuous cliam])lons), that'-at the time 
the union of |np?^wo Companies, out of the whole loan of two 
millions, or^' 7000 /. tntn remained the property of the 
iraderi oj^me General Society; and tins sum also was sdbU'ah- 
sotbed.-id$|e United Company/' * If then the Company, starting; 


A Short Ilistorj of the ra‘'t India Compiuiy. 
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ongltially vvitfi only a joint stock, against romp^titio5i,j|iB (he 
Dul-ports of the kingtlom, with a power to import toput- 
porls, outstripped and overcame all their competitors; ^hat can 
they seiiouslv apprehend from a renewal of the same experiment, 
in the present momentum of tiieir power, and v\hen they are able 
to unite witli tt-eir joiu|'Stock, the \\holc of the revenues of th^ 
present empire in iie East: 

But it may be ask< d, if no better success is likely to attetu^ 
the conuneruaf speculations of the out-ports, why is so strong an 
effort madi^, to admit lljf'in to a share in the India trade f The 
answer is obvious. V\ hen Mr. Dmulas, in the year 1800 , so Yojciv 
bl\ expressed his opinion agaliK>.t any such admission, he did not 
ground that opinion upon a question of ports, but of commercial* 
rapiluL He cousideled tlie capital of the Company as suflicicnlA 
foi ail the advantage \ihich the public, in the aggregate, could 
derive fiom the India'iVade ; and he iiiaiulaincd, that the aggre¬ 
gate inleicst of tho public would sutler fiom any measure, tending 
to divert any laigei pioportion of the commercial capital of the 
country from a more advantageous and more prohtablo use,” But 
the circumstances of the woild are become materially altered, since 
tlie periotl. of lS(Ki. 'i'he commertial capital, of which Mr. Dun- 
das then reasoned, i** deprived rtf that advautageous and profitable 
employment which In', aigument supjn.scd, and is therefore with¬ 
out applicaliou or diiactioii; fiom whence it has resulted, that 
the operation of commerce jr interujpted, and its activity sus¬ 
pended. 'J'ho allowing tliut capital to be paitialfy dkyctid to the 
markets of India* would therefore, under jircseut circumsUmci^, 
have the gicat uatiouai advantage, of recovering the activity and 
spirit of conuncri e, and of encouraging an extensive public interest 
which is at pfesent dijcajipointed, if not dormant; and, whenever.' 
a more prosperous state of things should return, tlie capital so 
gaged for a time, would, from the nature of commerce, iinquesrj; 
tiortubly recall itSelf, and seek again a more profitafile market,^ if 
anylsuch should open. In the mean time, Ite East India CoQ|t» 
pauy, add^g to their joint-stock all the revenues of ludia^. need 
hardly know, because they could not Jeel, that they bad anj com¬ 
petitors in the maVkets of India. And, as the Executive Govern¬ 
ment was able to guard the out-ports against smuggling in the 
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pCKod of the htfancy of the Company, tliey might and ought 
to feci' a perfect con^dence, that the same aidliority can guard 
tiiein equally now, in the prosoiit pcricxl of their ntnturitij. 

Thus, since history renders it indisputable, that an import trade 
iroin India to the ont-ports of the kingdom this been heretofoic 
exercised under Acts of Parliament, and tl^aC it niav be perfectly 
compatible with the highest prosperity of th(‘’lilabt India Company ; 
since the Executive Government eaugiiaid it against smuggling 
at the present day, as well as in the u igns of King'William and 
^ Quden Anne; and since a great and urgent national interest rea¬ 
sonably demands it, both from Parliament aiifi the Company; 
the present nionietit furnishes a most lit occasion for the Com¬ 
pany to consider Mr. Duiulas’s .soleimi call' upon their wisdom, 
policy, and liberality,” made by ])im to them in the }car 1800; 
and also his weiglity admonition, that if any thiirj; can endanger 
their monopolyj K in an unneci:ss \ n V' a nii ciilnck to 

POINTS NOT ESSTNTl AI. ’] O lin'-IU I'.X I ST l.N C K.” 

It has been called dUberal, to ipicstion the inoti\es of the 
Directors, in refusing their consent to an linpoit tiade to the oiit- 
poTts. 13nt, with the facts of luslorv, which have heen here 
produced, staling ns and tin ni in tin* face, il would he impos¬ 
sible not to question inoti\( s. Ao man <'an entertain a 

higher respect tor the E:i.! Jiidi.i Company, as a body politic 
and corp*)rate, or conti inplute wltJ Ifigher admiration the dislin- 
giiishedu’^;er which il ha.^ run, than (jIiuccUus; but at the same 
time, no one is better persuaded of the ojieration of policy, in 
a body circumstanced as they are. And it is more especially 
necessary to w atch that policy, and to be free to inleipret 
motives,^ at the present crisis, be<?huse, nl the eve of the expir- 
‘ ation of the Company’s/r/sif Charter, in 1793, certain rights were 
anxiously alledgod on their behalf in a wWk intitled, “ A Short 
History of the East India Company, rigliis absoltjely 

unmaintainable, ancll^terly incompatible w ith the sovere^nty of the 
E^mpire, and-tlie freedom of the Constitution; and the tillcgation.s, 
than made, appear now' to assume the foiin of a practical assertion. 
To thosi^M^cd 'lights, therefore, it will be advisable early to call 
the atten^n of Parliament and of the natipn. 

' GRACCHUS. . 
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tl\ilnc:-,(hty, Jati. 27, 181S, 


f 11 . • . . . , • 

1 HERE is an inltahllily «!muulf<,ste<l at the present moment, hy 
those t\ho arc intimately united in interest with the Fast India Com¬ 
pany, ^\}lich ap})«ar;5 slroiv;iy indicative of an unhealthy ease. It 
is well known, that the revenues of the Cnmpanv, far from being 
able to contribute to tlie re\t’nu('S of tlie State that augnieutallon 


which was made condition of the Com])any’s present Charter, 
have, from causes which the Diieclois c;»uld not contiol, been so 
defici(‘ut, that they fiave been f>bliTed, at difJViCnt limes, to appi)^ 
to Pailiament for peenniarv aidj lluit they arebuidened with a debt 
of not less than forty-two millions; and that they are nozv unable 
to discli:irg( tlieir engagements, without again (’oniiiig to Parlia¬ 
ment to obtain tlu* means. \'et, ‘‘ AN Oi,n 1 ’j{o}*riktor” feels 
no uneasiness from this .-stale of the Company’s allaiis; aud this, 
wc must suppose, proceeds from an opinion, tliat the ilividend 
he now lecelves is sdcifrctl lo him jhr the ihnc in come. 

Lint Parliament has never,*<liffctly nof hullrcctly, made itself a 
KoUuleral ^■ccunlij to the Projnietois, for tin' pavmeut^J^a dividend 
<)f ]0\ j)er eenl., ^J'he aids at dilfi-rcnt times jiiaiitcd by Pailia- 
juent, have pnocecfled from a mixed primiplt', of et/in'fi/ and of 
liberal yupjiort, ^ Of cqiult/, so far a.s the cmhanassmcnls of the 
Company have been occasioned by p<-liiical evcnt.s; liheuil 
support, so far as those embavrassineuts may have been caused * 
b} disappointnien^in trade. If the Proprietors shou|d not discri- 
miiK'/e between these two principles which have actuated Parlia¬ 
ment, but claim the wliolo of the succoui#-afforded, upon a 
ground of positive right, they might impose upon Parliament the 
necessity of requirmg the East India Company to bring their affair*} 
to a final .scltlcineut; in order that it may be accurately deter¬ 
mined, how far the public ure equitably pledged to tlie Proprie- 
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tors,‘ami how far llic Proprietors must he left to settle their 
ov\ if accounts with the Company alone. Ami it is possible, that 
the result might not afljul that confidence of a well-secured divi¬ 
dend of ten and a half percent., which an Old Proprietor 
considns it an attack upon piivate property cvcii to question. / 
Such an issue, however, does not appear to be very likely to 
occur, unless the Managers oi the. Kust India Company’s con¬ 
cerns, from aii^ ill-advised determination in their'counsels, should 
take some steps, by which lluir aft’eirs should die abruptly 
brought to a selllemeut ; in which ,event, any disappointment 
or loss sustained by the Ihoprietors will be chargeable upon 
those ISIanagcrs, who thus desert their duly to their coi'istituents; 
and not on the public, or the go\ernment., The Alanagers of the 
East India Company, ha\ing so clear and responsible a duly bind¬ 
ing upon them, ought to be most scrupulous of failing in that 
duly, thiough any capricious or speculative “ adherence to points 
not <'$senii//l to their eiislcncc;’ for, if they should sacrilice tlie 
interest c f the l^roprietois by now attempting to convert their 
temporary grants into a perpetual right; altliough the disap- 
pointul l*r(>]>! it tors may uiraign the public, yet the public at 
huge will, with justice, impeach the Managers of the East India 


Com]»any. 

In ouh r Lo ojicii the eyes of tlie Proprietors to llie simple 
fact of their actual jiosition, their attention was called by Giac- 
chiH, on the loth iust. to the cousideralioii, whether the Com¬ 
pany, loathd with a deijt of 4‘2,000,0(X)/. and being unable to 
di.^charge the sum of four millions becoming due, could reasonably 
expect, that if Parliament should now come to their immediate: 
lolief, it woidd engage itself, in all future tiniCj for tlie payment 
of a divideiul of ten and a half per cent.; especially, if, upon any 
contingent winding up of the Company’s aftairs, called for by 
their om n pt*. tinacily, their remaining resources should be /Jounc! 
jnadetiiiale to sccure^that dividend to the Proprietors? An^f tlie 
possible casQ was'*siiggestcd, of some guardian of the public 
j)urse deeming It equitable, that in the event of Parliament being 
dIs])osed ’to come to the relief of the Proprietors, under such cir- 
ciniistances, the latter should be called upop, on tlieir part, to 
submit to some condition of accominodation. 

An Old PRoruiETOii’^ discovers in this argument of 
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caution, only « menace from the Executive Govffiitnent 

to the purses of the Proprietorsa plain and intelligible threatf 
tliat payment of tlieir just claims shall be withheld • and he 
tlianks God, tl^at he lives in a country, where such language 
will be treated with ^merit^d scorn/’ This Old Proprietor 
should have known, llyit Government has never declined to settle 
any ai connts witlf the East India Company, which had been pro- 
]ierly authenticated: imdef present eireimistanccs, it is not to be 
e\pc('led, that Government should incur the resjKinsibility of 
apphing the public money to discharge claims which have not been 
sufticientl\* investigaCtd. So far, however, is Government from 
having evinced any disjiesitior^ to llirow' unnecessary dillicullies in 
the way of the Company’s pecuniary arrangements, that, .in the 
midst of the presT'nt contest with the Directors, it has granted to 
the Company a siupen^iion of the payment between 8 and. 
900 , 000 /. of t<‘a duties, which the Conijiaiiy had actually re¬ 
ceived from the biivers of the lea. It is perhaps not.generally 
known, that the (company formerly paid tiic duties upon tea 
upon its being imported and Irindc'd; by which means, the 
amount of duties was immediakly tlrawn into the Exchequer. 
'J’o accommodate the Com])any, a change of practice was al¬ 
lowed by Govennneiit, and tlie Company have been permitted 
to sell their teas, in the tlr*t j^’otance,,without the interference 
of tiu' ofiicois of the customs, upon cotidilion of llio Coiipany 
aOerw artls 1 emit ting tlic gross amount of duties to the Board of 
Pevemio. d’hus they actually make llielr own profits upon the 
lea, and receive into their own hands liie Government duties, 
^efor^^ Um'v are ("alhal upon to pay tlicm. The duties actiialls' so 
reeei\e(l bv the Company, amount to the sum above, stated; 
and*tlie Old PRt)i>Ki etou will probably deem it no slight 
prooffif a wikh oIVtho jiart of Government to render an accom- 
modaiiou to tlie Company, that, during the j^iding discussion, 
it has made arrangements for allow ing the Company an extended 
period, for (ran.sferring the very considerable sum of which they 
have actually receivhd the beneficial use. • 

it should be always remembtMcd, by tlie Company, and by 
the public, as parties in a great compact, that tlio privilege of 
an exclusive tiade to India and China has r^ver been granted lo« 
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tlic CtAiipaiiy \utliout reserve; or, as if their pos'sn.sslon of that 
exclusive bencHt \va‘<, in itsc/j] the most advaulageoiis arrange-*' 
inent for tlic public interest. The grant has always proceeded 
r.jjoii a piincijile, of bargain and coveuajit; ;^.id on the consi- 
duralion of a pociiniary advance, to be made,by the Company to 
the Public, as the condiliou for the renev al of {he lease vf' the 
jathlic riiihfs in /he lit'iia (rude. U})on this iirriiciplc alone, Iki*^ 
the e\cIioi\e fiade (iver been conceded to the liast''India Com- 

ir 

pane; (dlher uniier its ijrcsont form, or under any of its foimer 
denominations. 


To -^hoitcn liu discii-'sloii, howovi-r, let the Propiielors and 
the Company lake the following coin^JiessCd view, of the piobablo 
con,seqiuMic<‘s v\hich would .severally result, from a conipliancc 
Zi'i/lt, or rejeelion of, the piopositudi made hy' (juvernmeut, as 
.tlie ba'<is <.f a nmv Chaiter; and lei llnmi consider, in Zihii.!/of' 
the Izi'o tin; foresee the greate,‘'t security fm- their own futmt* 


jnti're->l 


If, njioii malmely \\ev,hmg the case bofoie tlieni, lire Com¬ 
pany slioiihl aecrdc to the propo.sllion of Covermnent; and if 
an arrangeU'.cnt, founded upon>tliat propo.siliou, .should retr'ivv 
tire .sanction of Parliaiin nl; 

1. "] li'* Company naJi preserve the entire Ctnna Irade ; and ihiji 
‘irincipal '-ph.^ic of tli< i;- comuvacvil piolil, will nmiain uiiihs- 
Imlieyi. 

'2, 'i'i:; V \\ ill po-'-i'T, advantagc.s for rontimimg to cany on the 
Fndia ini'!*;, so f.tr scjicilor to tliosi* of all jnivate I'omjrelilor.s, 
i'vom fhe.ir trrriioiin! and connnerdal revenne-i, that, with a mo- 
denVe c\<'i ti'>n »>f tin ii acti\ity, they may prekeive almost, the 
whole oj' that Inide. 

■ b 'I'lu V will po'sesa the }e:>ida/io7i and control of the Jndia 
7V..fi’c. sf)/ar a*; (Icjic nds u[ioii the Indian (KivermiK'nls; Vnul as 
li!o-,e CovcinniL^^Will continue in ilic e\t'ici.se of the I'MWaitivc 
j)')\;i'r, all the jirivate minciiant.'', who m.ay i( ])alr to the pi)il.s 
and ha] boms w ithin tin* e\teiLsi\c limits of thcii jmCdiclion, will 
ol coin "c he sn4>ject to the uiithorilij of their (jocernnivnl. 

4. 'riicy Will retain the whole pal!onage and expenditme of a 
r< venue of upwaids of Fifteen ±\lil(ions sidling per amnpn in 
, .India, t<-gelher wit|j, very extensive cslabiishmeiilsathome, depend¬ 
ing uj)on liiat icvciu'c, . • 
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j. The nccoimts l)et\v<?cii the public :ux(l,t]ic -Conip.'uiy, being 
brought to no sndilcn and violent crisi*? of sctllenn nt, nui} be anu- 
ca])Iy and leisurely adjusted, with a view to iniilual * x)nvenlt^ic.t'. 

On llie other hand, sliould the Company ill^autioll^ly drop tlie 
snl/'^t(!)icc to pursue the slnidorv, and lefuse the pioposilion of 
f/o^criimenl: anti should Jhniiament, upon a full and deiiht'rat^* 
consideration of the lu^uai eiicuinstances of the Company, »lecin it 
more advisable to IxriiTg their accounts with the pnidictoa thojouyh 
investigation and final settlement, than to admit die CompauCs 
new preteiisioiis to n pcrjn'^ial monopoti/ ; 

1. The Company will lose as nmeh of the China trade as*may 
fall into t|ie hand,s of tlic private merchants, who think they shall 
bo able to sell tea So per cent, cheaper than the Company. , 

C. They will lose the control of the fnaia Commerce, (uid will 
varrif on their trnjjic in India an Mihjciis, in common with the 
private British meia hants. 

Cj. B\ tliat loss, v.duutarily incurred, tliey i!U»y throw the greatest 
part of die tiade into the hands f)f the ])iivat(' (ia<ii rs. 

4. I’Ik'v \^i!l /<) '(’ the pafronnire o f India, and the cdnlfidimenls 
dcpeiidijig upon it; Mhieli tiny will thus compel I^arliament, 
contraiy to the disposition of (jlovejmmnt, to place undei diffen'nt 
aiTangemenls. * 

Sj. 'I’he accounts between tlie jniblic and ilu' (’ompany must bo 
referretl for iinestigufion to Conmiissionei a of Impuiy, to be finally 
setth'd and adjusted. * • 

It is now foi ti^o Piopiietors, ai’ler well consldeiim'' llvse two 
ahernatlve.s, to determine, under irhieh af (heluo their dixuleiul will 


he n/o<t iC( lur, 

V* illi regard to coustilntioiial olijections againsi taking tim 
fbueinmeni of India out of tholiands ot die Compam\ t'lpon which 
cdj^jeetjon their conlldenee in tludr jirescnt prcten.dfvis chielly* 
K'posos), it is diilicnll to conceive that the, wisdom of Paiiiament, 
alu-nhe f'\}T('iiencc of so many years, is unequal to die task of de- 
vi.sl^ig a system as good as that of the Cumj^ry, witliout incurring 
^tliecvil whii h those Constitutional objections suppose. The Com- 
jtany’s G'oveinmenf, it must be recollected, has been a produelion 
ot chance, and has grown by the jnogress of aet^denlal cvenfi. It 
lias, indeed, ansv^eied far better in practice than could have been. 
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C'-.pected, If we consider its origin; and therefore^ it is not desirable 
that it should be uiateriall}' altered; neither is it likely tliat any 
such alteration of the system should be contemplated, unless the 
indiscretion of the Company should impose upon Parliament tlio 
necessity of resorting to that measure. But it certainly does not 
seem to be a measure insuperably difficult to preitervo whatever is 
really good in the present system, and oven, to remedy some of its 
defects, without departing from the path of experience, and resort¬ 
ing to iniprovcineuts of theory and experiment. 

lliere is one point of view, however, in v^hich such a systoin 
would ac(|ulio an evident ndvaiitago over that which has hitherto 
obtained ; vl/. that it would, in every session, by liable to the revision 
of Parliament, and to the immediate concctioii of every error 
which might be observed, and to siu !» furllu r continual improve¬ 
ments as experience might direct j not In'ing onbnrrassed by the 
compact of a Charter. 

GJUCCilUS. 


LETTER VIIT. 

C'i'dncsild!/, Fibnirny 17, 181.9. 

X r is very ob.servahlc, that the objection^ which have been made, 
by lire F-a'^t Iiidi i Company to tlx' adini>sion of ships, leturning 
fiom India, to ini})(jrt ami dispose of (heir cargoes at miy other place 
tljan the Port of London, are not founded so much upon any state¬ 
ment of the injiiiy which tlie liado of the Company wonhl sn.stain 
by adiuitlnig them, as upon a provident rigard for tlie adventurers 
themst bes, and a caution he hi out to them not to entertain an ex^ec- 
tafron of htuefilmgH^^ 3 ' commercial sperulatiou in India; since llie 
long experience of the Company has enabled them to show, that it- 
must be ultimately ruinous to the si>eculator. The sum of the expe¬ 
rience, alleged by' iho.se who have come .forward to defend this 
point, is “ That it is fiot practicable to extend the consumption of 
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rjuropean manufaduns generally in India;* ami tie factf which 
they have asserbed in support of tins experimental arguj^ei*, and 
upon which they rest its strcngtli, are lh.es« four following : 

1. lliat the natives of India entertain a strong characteristic 
aversion to engage in commercial transactions with foreigners. 

That their n^ligious prejudices, customs, habits, and tastes, 
render it impo.ssiblcJ'that they should ever become consumers of 
our manufactiin?s, to any extent. 

3. That their poverty* opposes an insuperable bar to such con* 
sumption. 

4. 'I'hat these facts and their consequences are demonstrated in 
the examples of the Portuguese and the Dutch, wlio were not able 
to cany their export t omn^erce with India to any considerable ex* 
tent. 

Let us take tficse several propositions in ihcir order; and examinej, 
how far they possess that foice of truth, whjcli the Company has 
supposed to belong to,them. 

1. In the infancy of tlie Luro|>ean mtercourse with liirlia, tlie sole 
object of those who engaged in its commerce was, to procure the 
produce and commodities of the Cast, in this pursuit, =o far w ere 
the natives fioni opposing any* obstacles to ihoir endeavoura, that 
they were found disposed to atiord every facility to a traffic, which 
brought them specie in exchange for their manuraclures, and for the 
productions of their soil. •Tl’is fact, \\hich is establi.shed b}’ every 
wiitoi' who treated upon the subject of the Indla'commcrce diuhig* 
that jieriod, would oi itself constitute a complctcflliswer to those 
who advance the proposition, that the natlvi^s of India are averse, 
tlirough an established prejudice, to engage in commercial transac¬ 
tions with foreigners. • 

When the ingenuity of tlie French and German artftsts enabled 
tlie speculators in this traffic to introduce icorks of fancy, we learn 
frifm Tavmiiei^wlio made six several journeys, bAvveen the years 
and IfiTO, from Fiance to India, by J^jous routes, that tlie 
Ilajabs of Ilindostau and of the Deccan, CT®\vell as the Mahome-| 
clan princes of those countries, admitted liim into Uieir states; that 
the articles of manufactuio wliicli he inlroducod were received and 
purchased with an avidity w'hich encouraged him to continue. foi‘ so 
jnany years, the pursuit of that commerce*,' that he found the iiativci 
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of jndhi, rtprcivl ovtit the ^vllole ranj^e of country from tlic Indus to 
the C:n>']4:in Sea, engaged in llie active prosccntiop of foreign traf-^ 
fir ; and that the uuinbe<-of Zhv/py^/ns (the chiel coniinercird cast of 
IJiiidou«) at that time established at Ispahan, vveio not less than ten 
tliqusand. Forster, who, in a more recent period,/ollowed Taver¬ 
nier ill one of the I'vnitea whieh he luul traversed, informs ns, that 
in the Year 178d, he found Bair>aii5 cstablished^at Astraehan, vvltliin 
the' Ktissi.m cnijiirc. And wc fmlhcr lc:nn froiinlhiiee, that the 
piincipal agents <>f coninieite at Mt.elsa and Jedda, in the Ked Sea, 
vvc-ie. [hiii\aiis ; aiul that th(;y had even eslcndcd theinsedvts intf) 
.Abyssinia. Ko stronger e\idence, tlieieforo, can be leipiind to 
make it mauifesi, that foreign as well as niLeine] t'ladr Ij.ts' been in 
all ages, and stdl continui s to hr at the p;e '-i.'n/ day, a common prac¬ 
tice, and a favoiito pursuit of the Hindoo". 

‘2. With legard to die restilcti\e operation of the religior.s pie- 
jndircs and (iistoms of the llmdoo.s, against the ^ulojAion of foreign 
articles of niaimfacturi'j Mr. Colebrooke, lately a numdier of the 
Supreme Comicil, and an eminent Oriental scholar, has fiirni.sbed 
ns with information nponlhis .subject,crpially important and doei-sive. 
In an impidihslu'd work, on the Agrieuitnre and Coinnieice of 
Fcngal, cited in T/n‘ lultii/juru^/i Rr\'ie:c'f for ?SOMinlier, liiat 

gentleman ol;sei\iS, iha!, aecoiding to the. seiiliments of the Hin¬ 
doos, “ ^\il things conic uiKL'tilfd from the .bltoj) or, in the words 
of Menn, 'i'hc haiuls of an Artist eniployed in his art are alwayj 
pure; and ^o is coeiv vendible (oininoditY wlun ovpnsed to .sale ; 
that woolien.s T.i,-pinitied hy a rdntile e\p<i‘'iire to air, wliilo water i.s 
iicres.sar\ lo [>n»i*y otliri- elothe.s.” Pioct eding with tlie.^e piiiu iple.s, 
lie further infoim.) u.s, “ ^ihat the rainy .season and wintei of Iiuli.-i 
afford mad occasion for the n^e of woolh ns; that tiie fabrics of 
l^mope ar{ always pieferred; and, if die aitides were adajited in the 
inaiiulaelure to the Indian nsig and the price rediu ed, the consnmp'- 
lion would descend fio.:i the middle evini to thy-more iiumerpus 
cla.sses. 'I hat the natives of India do not w'ont a taste for poiyc- 
‘daint, and other elegant^vvares ; that they tofinlie vast quantities of 
metal lie ves-jds, and of hardware ; diat, considering the grdune&s of 
the poptdation, aiiddhe disposition of the native.s to use Furopeaii 
manijfactnrps, it cannot be doubted' that a great vend might be 
Pjund, arni that the demand will increase with the restoration of 
S’.c'dthA 
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TliC autliorily f.f CoLbrooke on litis subject would bepconclu- 
slv(', even il’ il ■jtood al-nic : but it may be supported by reference 
to ihe oj i'iioii orniiiii) [xjiso.ii, who hLi\e#becii resident in t!ie great 
ciiio') td' India. Tli(>.''e persons woidd be found to testify, dial at 
j)e{!ii, at Lucknow, ai Jlvdraliad, Mysore, and Tiinjore, in all the 
capitals, Vvlieiher lliinhto or Malioniedan, a taste prevails amongst 
the native^ for a vaficlv of articles of Luronean manufacture. "I'lie 
late Nabob of»Oude, was known to have aib’Cled the Kuropcan 
(ir(ss ; as iway lie seen by the co.stume of his picture, in the posses¬ 
sion of tlu: Manuiis Welle,sh v. 

A lai gr ai.'^oi^nie’it of eiM glass Instn'j- has bccnpiovided by order 
for tlie’Soul) jfi*(!a« of tli'* Deccan ; and a person is now proceeding 
to likha, w iih the liiicnx; of the (.annnauy, for llio express pnrpoTe 
of airaugin; them, v hen iTuy shall haw reached his palace of Hy- 
drabad. • 

't’lu' llajali of ^r\sore (and, in the same manner, maiivof the Ser- 
daii of that ftlalej, e, freipienlly i lotbed in scarh't cloth ; his servants 
aie gener.dl} dressed in woollen of that color; and he.often travels 
in an Kngli'-h caniage, driven bv posulllons, who areliabiled in the 
I'ingli.di (.ostume. ’1 lie ixajah of 'ranjore exhibits in his palace a 
colossal inaible '^tatue of liim^^elf, wiought by the hand ofl'laxman; 
and (he nionunn'nl of his revmod Mentor, the late celolnated inissio- 
narv Swart/, sculi.tiu(‘it h\ (he same eminent artist, was executed 
and suit to i'anjoii-, at ^le express and uigeiil desire of that cn- 
!:_bt( IK d I'l me<‘. • • 


We n’U‘<t further obseive, that so f.ii aic tlie »igloifs and civil 
h..bits of the I lindous fiojii obstiiieting the inle!cour‘'e ol trade, 
that tkeir poliev has eonnccled trade wiih religion ; and the great 
Sestivals ot their wovsliip, aicat the same time the appointe^i puiocls 
and scenes of their most active commerce. Jajrgeriumt, Jldinis.sc- 

' ” . f 

%am,'Ibipelly, are tlie most celebrated places of lliiiTloo devotion 
within llic^ IJriv,:>h donilnions ; and every one wlio» has resided in 
J^di.i must know, that /kiV.s are held at thos,c place.s at the puiods 
when the greati->t concourse of pilgrims^ydrawn to them by th| 
celebration of their jcligions lites and ceremonies. In further 
jlluslration of rfie disposition of the ualives to^tiaffic, in every way 
by which profit can ho derived, the following fact may he stated- 
wliich can be attested by every olliccr t^ho served with the army 
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vintlcr S.ir Ant^iir Wellesley (now ISfarquis of Wclliiifrlnn,) against 
the IVfalnaMas, in lS()'h 'i'he distant and se\ere ^sei vice in nhich 
that arm} had hrt n i nga'i^ed, had t xliaustod the store of European 
ra ce^saries \\itli which n had advanced against the enemy ; and the 
oflicers arrived at Poonalj, almost de.dltute of thois,* comfoits and 

r 

aceonnnodalions. IJnt they found the n^itive ineichants of that 
capital jn'ovided with the most essential of tliosc several articles, 
and they were stion '^npplicd, ihrough tin; agenov'of tliose mer¬ 
chants, with evny thiiu:; for wiiich tliey had oeca.ion. J’oonah is 
the ea|)ilal of a Ikahinin goveinnuiit; anil, theiefoie, this single 
fa:t w'oulil M'rve to fmnisii a eoni))h to answer to ev('iy thing that 
has been a‘''>eit-.'d, ag.nnst llu; j>ia»'tua] ihly of* liiliodncmg and 
extending ihe ji'-iuuhiotme.s of Em <>;:•' into* every part of iJiii- 
do-trin. 

o. it the pi'vciiy of a largi' ir.apniiy of the naiivc snljjorts of 
oui Inviian I'minie i-.snih, as to <h<ah!e lluan fr/nu acqniiing our 
■nj.iniit; et'iH s, i> r-eiiaiidy Ihk'; l)ii! it is no Ie>s tine, tliat a very 
censiih'ial.i-', petiici of tliat pupalailoii possess the means of 
in'inl;;n;g in e\eiya;t-eh of eonvenienee and liiMiiy, both native 
and I'iiiHipi'an. If lias hetii \tiy eeiicrally slated, tliat tliere arc 
on!} /an (lassi s of peojile in Indvi, the very in h and the very 
poor, lint u inimite investigation into the society of India, would 
discover iIh' (iior oi this ‘^laU'nu‘nf, and would show, that theie 
e\i''fs a thud and ynnhUx' ela-s, far ri'iinned from the condition of 
ifillKi' of the ollnvs; nrcatlv exci'eding in number the foinn-r of 
thc'-e, and fa!iih_, far slioit of the latter. This elas'^, as thev cei- 
taiiilv possc '-- the na ans, would, if j)ro[)< r steps were* fakci, ina- 
teriallv contiilinte to the ileinaud and consuinpti<jn of many of 
one lionio niannfaclnrrs. ' 

1. W illi vespect to the evidi'iiee, attempted to he tliawn from 
the ill Mirce.ss of the l^oitiimiosi; and Dnlch tradeis, we ao* t<f 


ohsorvi', that lh(‘ situation of the Poitngiiese iviad ll,'e Dutii’i, 
during the peiiod vthen ttiey vM're in possession of the laiiopeiH 
itrade with India, was 5o e\eet dingly ddferent from that of the 
Tiritish nation at th(‘ pn sent nionn iit, that it is scarcely possible 
to draw a sound coiypjni‘ion between them. ^I'he tiallve fiovern- 
incnts were at that time powerful; ami the I'stahlishnients of the 
Fvirtiigncse^ and afterwajids of Uie Dutch, extended but a shoit 
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distance from the sea-coast; the manufactures of#Europe were, 
in a manner, in their infancy; and neither j'urtugal nor [[oJiaiid 
were niannfactiliing countries. Whereas,’ the Jirilish Empire is 
now estahlitlicd ovt-r tlie richest and most populous regioiLs of 
India, and its inllueuce is extended even Jhrther than its dominion ; 
the manufactures of ij^e Enited Kingdom luno attained a tlo*grec 
of peifeelion, wJiich never has been erpudled; they can be 
fasliioned to the taistes, the wants, imd the capiiees of every nation 
and climate; and certainly, the interests of the country call for llie 
cultivation*of every ehagnel, which cun be opened for the enlarge¬ 
ment of our commerce. • * 


Wc ^cannot [)eltei concliuh the'>e observations, than by applying 
the circunistanlial ( videnci; whicli they alford, to Mr. Dnnda«rs 
letter of the sccond*of vVfiil 1800; in wliicli that Minister admit¬ 
ted the fact, of a prog/cis/rc/j/ incrcifsing conhiimjilion ; but, at 
the same time, conceived, ti.at the custo^H'i <if t hr nut ins would 
prescribe lutnls fo its extension. 1 do in5t nn an to say,^’ says, 
ho, that tiie exports from tins country to India have not been 
I'O'ij considerably increased of late years; and I nrake no doubt 
that, from rceent circumstances, thei/ niay be still rnn‘</dcrabl!/ in¬ 
creased. J3nt the prospi'ct, from the causes J have alreadif 
referred to, must alw'uvs be* a limited one.” Wdiat these caiiM s 
are, lie thus explain^:—'I lie export liade to India can never be 
extended to any degiee pro[*oitionato to the wealth and population 
ol' the Indian Empiie ;* n#itlier caii the n tnyis upon it be vor^ 
[nofilable to ipdivldiia'''. Those who attend to tf^e namners, the 
tnani/Jai tares, (hr for.J, (he raiment, (hr moral and religious jne- 
jndiecs of that countir, can he at no loss to tract the causes why 
this propo>,iM((n nuisL be a true one. 

'J’he evidence whieh has been jirodncid demouilrales, that 
^neither the manners, raiments, nui piejiidiee.s of llindostan, aro'of 
a iiatine to iinpcde the introdmlion of articles iUrojiean nian- 
vfueture ;*and it thus proves, that the causes assigned for the llmi- 
Ation of our expoit trade, are not caleijated to ijn]nise any sncl^ 
limitation. What, then, it may be asked, are the causes, why the 


consumption of the inanuiuctnres of Em ope in India has in no 
degree kept pace with the extemsion of on* territories, and of 


their populationThe examination of this branch of our subject 
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w(>nltl cany us* to too prc at a I{ ni;th on the present occasion, aiK? 
will thvieforc best be reserved for a separate cotninnnicalion. 

GIJACCnUS, 


jjvrrKR IX. 


Sdlu/thiUj T\Ta)rh 20, 181.*?. 


Jn prnrcbiii^ b r Mt t'fVs'e-, have pianentc'd an extensive 

inlr.odnetion \>f lla ]h;'tish nianiif.M'i.ee ^ into the 'eonnfries Mibjec!: 
to tlie (lunnu'dii or intlneiKe of tiie liritisli Crown in India, it 
nriturally ocV iirs j l!i:it no iiii’a'-nif appears ever to have been con^ 
celled, for the "tneial purpose of alluring the atteiilidii of the 
iiati\cs of India lo tin- aitiehs of luuopi'an nnpoitation. 'I’liix 
neglect lias evidently ausi'u fiuin the opinions Mhieh have been so 
eiioneousK ( nteitaiiu d, eouceniiii;^ the civil and icliuious prejiulicc-s 
of tlie llnidoos. 


Tlie e\i(ieiu »' <if Mr. Cnb'brooke dia/ been adduced, to piovo 
'that llio'-o opi'.niins arc \v liollv uidbuiuled : llu! follow in" extracts 
from tin* 'IVavi'ls of I'or.stcr, in the yeais 17b'i-3, v\j 11 i’uither 
evince, that tin- linuloos, far fioin ent<‘rtainln" an\ Irali.sposiiion 
to eiua^e in eoinnu rci;il di'alinirs with stran^eis, hav<i wide]) < X' 
ieiuhid llicnisclvco ill diircrciit foreign countries for that expicss 


piM'l-osc. , ^ ^ ^ 

11 LH AT.— At lleiat, I found in two Karavansoras .'ibont one 
Inindred lliinloiN nu'rch.inls, who, by the niainteniinn 'of a brisk 
ronitnercc, and by extc'mling a long chain of credit, have bcconfe 
^valuabh'subjects to tin* Cio\i rninetit. AVhen the Hindoos cro'^s 
the Attock, they usually })ut on the dress of a norlheni Asiatic, 
being seldom seen without a long cloth coat, and aliigli cap,' 


• rerstcr’i Travels, p. c. 
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TijRSUISH.—^'A boul one liutuJrcfl Tlnidoo families^ from 
!Mvjultau and .lossilniere, aic e^t.iblihln'd in'tlii^ town, wtiicb is llic 
extreme limit of llicir cinijirution on tins side of Pcisia. "ilicy 
oc'^npy a quaitor in \\!n<h no Malionn dan is permitted to reside; 
and' I was not a littli^ snrpubod to see those nf the iJnnnlif sect 
distinguished b\ appellation of Peerznddh, a title wliiehliie 
Mahoniodans^usnall\ bestow on th.e descendants of their Prophet. 
Small r-otnpanies of Hindoos are aPo f-eltled at Moseliid, Ye/d, 
Kacliin, Casbiii, and stnie parts of the Caspian ^hore; atid more 
extensive societies are establislual in the dilterent j'arts •of th(» 
J’ersiaji fjulf,, wlifie tlao maintain a navigable commeico with tllie 

m 

Western coast r>f Iii(.iia.‘’’ ^ 

Baku.—‘'A socit‘ty»of Moultan Hindoos, wliicb lias long 
been esiablisljed at Baku, contiibutes l.tig<l} to tlie eijculation of 
its commerce; and, with llie Anneniaiis, they may be aecounled 
the })riticiple ineichanls ot Shirwan. The Hindoos of .this 
quarter usuallv embark at "^batta, a lar^e ih'-ular town in tlic lower 
liaetof theliulns; whence't}ie\ proi ee'l to Ivassorah* and thence 
accv)mpany tin* i-aravaus, which are fKap;; ally passing huo JVisia: 
some also travel inland to the Caspian Saa, by the road of Canda- 
har and neral. J must heie'nieulion, that we. l)roughl from Baku 
ii\e Hindoos; two of tlx-m were jiHjehant.s of Moultan, and 
thiee were mendicants, a la'lier, ins son, and a Sninass«'t; (the 
name of a ii'ligions sect <*W‘•’linrloirs. eh icily of the llralmiiii tiihc.) 
"Pile Hindoos^had supplied the little wants ol the iatler, and re* 
cmninendcd him /o thetr iit wiienci’, he .said, ho 

should hki* to proceed with me to I'ingland. "i’lie Moultanee 
Hindoos weie going to Astrachan, merely on a cuiumereial ad- 
ventuie.’'’’ * ‘ 

As ru.\cil,t\'.—"Phe niiidoivs also enjoy at A-i, a: Inn crciy 
tali' indulgeime. "riiev are not slatioiiaiy le.sidents, nor do tliey 
keep an^' of tin ir females in this ellv ; hut alter aecumulaling a 
*ceitain property, tlu'v return to India, inul are .succeeded by oilu'r 
adventurers. Joeing a men untile sect of their nation, and oc¬ 
cupied in a rlesnltory species of trafllc, they have neglected to pro 
st'ive any record of their lirst .settlement, ailtl subsequent progre.).s 


rorslei'i Trawls, p, loij. 


P. 2-2i^ 
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in tins jjiiartor of Hussla: nor is tlic fart ascertained^any accu¬ 
racy, by tl^o Jiatives of Astrachan. ‘ 

Having thus seen that the natives of fnclia are in no respect 
avoise l'> engage in commercial dealijigs with stranget'^j and that no 
prejudices exist among them of a nature to p/event them from using 

our rnamifactures ; we cannot but be forcibly struck with the reflec- 

* » 

lion that no systematic plan has ever been adopted by .llie East India 
Company, to attract the attention of the l-findoos to the various 
aaiclcs of our home manufacture, or to stimulate their speculation 
i.i the vradlc of them. Whereas in Europe, the Company liavc 
.'i-AiiYs found it necessary, for the disposal of their.Indian Iiijport.s, 

t:ike active nieaMircs for drawing the aftciitipn of the nations of 
the b'uropcan Continent to their sales in 'London. 

T1 ic Director.s, in thew letter to TiOrd Jhicklnghauishire, under 
date of the 1.3th of Ainll, ISI'i, (aihcrting to their sales in 
Europe,) olisc'i VI', “'That the Eorcign iJuyers repose confidence 
in the regiilarilv an<l publicity with which the Com[mny’s sales are 
conducted ; that the pailicidars of tlteir cargoes are published iin- 
mediatoly on the anival of the ships, and distributed all over the 
Continent. '^I hat notices of the ijuuntities to be sold, and periods 
of sale, are also piihli.slu'd for general distribution ; and tliat the salc.3 
of eacli dc.scriplion of gootls arc made at slated periods, twice in 
d.o Near.” 

\<) mcii'iiire <*f Ihh nafuri nas evVr been projected for In- 
(!in : and >• I, the predilection of the natiM s of India, both Hindoo 
and Malionicdan, for public shows, scenes of general resort, and 
evhibitloiis ofcNery kinil, isso nvoII known, that nnc may confidently 
afiirni, that nothing could have a smer tendency lo-lraw them 
t'<^eth^r,*lhan a display at periodical fairs of oin Narious manufac- 
tuies. Eairs o^f tlfis kind, for tin; sale of their liomo manufactures, ' 
biNC been held from time inimemoiiid, in every |>ert of ludiin 
'i ne Company therefore need( doiil\ to engraft, upon an estahlishetli^ 
usage of the Iliiuloo.s, a regular plan of peiiodlcal fairs; and, by 
tuns ado])ting in India a course anal.>gous to lliat which they haNC 
found it necessary to em|>loy in J'hu'ojte, they might generally have 
mrived at gfiving to Calcutta, Madras, and lEmibay, attractions 
of curiosity, and mercantile interest, which n' ould most probably 


* Foster's Tiaveb, p. 'j:*?. 
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have (IravVii to tlioso potilt’inrnfs tlin wcaliliv iifitlvo-? from^every 
part ot (he Riftt; anil havo u ndorod tiio **apital cities fTf British 
Jndia, what vVnivterdani, i'lunkfort and l.ai{)sir ha\<^ Ion*; Iickh is 
jiurojie, the ri'soif.s of ail d(.;^.c»iptio!H (»f [people, and tlie reposit- 
orios ol e\C! \^ iMuopcj^n aiticle of n^e and luxnry. From 
dift'erent centres (jf eoniineiee, the markets of the iiiterior of 
India, and especially those held at tlie scenes of rcii;;ioiis assemhlv, 
inii;lil be furnished with supplies, and under the fosterinjv encour¬ 
agement ot*a wise aiui [^ovideiit Coverninent, the inbdligencc and 
enterprise of the natives of India miglit be called into acti<9n, aiul* 
be stmiulalcd, by a p!)'.veifid motive, to evert in I'leir own country 
those cominoreid talent,', tint liavo obtained for lln'm the eneoujir 
agoinonls, whiih, upon liie uninipeai liable te^linlorly of Mr, 
Forster, they liave long leeeiieil in Fer-ia, and in paits of llnssja. 

The advantage of collecting together, at slated periods and 
in rstabli.shed poilils, tlic prodiuilions of linnKin industry and inge-^ 
miity, has been so universally lelt by all nations; that there is 
searcelv a eonntry, advanced to any degn ' of civlli/niudn, in which 
the piaclice has not jirerailed. To eHect lloi </bJect, wiili a view to 
the extension of our (\port trath; in India, acliir f'HfOnri.'i^cmp?it is 
alone reijuisite ; but, in order lb give it stability, nafitc i/ge;/(',y inwst 
be called forth into action, d’lie supplii s ^^llicb (as \\as ini lUioned 
on a former occasion) were found at Poonah,\v'eie obt.iiiied from that 
source alone. 7’he l*arsi?i: ^nerehanis at Bombay, are llie prin¬ 
cipal agents ofjthe Commanders and Otlicois of the C^mjiany’s 
ships; such parts of tin ii investments as sire not disposed of 
among the Fnropean poiudution, are pmehaso'd and circulated in 
the interior, by the Parsecs, The small supplies of Kuropean 
niannfactiires, Mliich find their way into tlie piincipal cities of the 
Deccan, proceed fiom this source, but tln io is reason^ to belitwt*, 
^.lat the articles wliieh arrive at lliO'.e plaia arc too frequently of 
.ill*iuf(?rior*sort, or smdi us have suslaiuei damage in the transit 
fi%m Europe. , 

'^Fo give pejfoctlon to the great object licre skctclicd out, it 
will be iudispensubl) necessary that the local aulhorilie.s ia India 
should direct tticir most serious attention to* this subject. As 
our Indian empire f.v our only security for our Indian trade^ so 
*Mxi riulian trade must be rendered au obj/ct of vigilant concern 
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t^ose \\ho aJniinister' tlie Government of that empire. From the 
jnultipJi(ti'v and inipoKuncn of tl^cir other avocations, that trade 
has nothitlicito fccLi\cd all the con^ivlcration to which its hi^h value 
is entitled; but, whenever an adccjiiale u .;:ird t.hall he paid to it, 
it \\vill bcoonic a duly of the GovcrnnuMit to take a/iive and effeu-- 
lual steps, for draw ing tha allcntion of the iialiyes to our exported 
eommoditieSj and for protnoling the dispersiott of thoH’ eomuiodi'^ 
ties, within the sphere of llndr intliienet' or power. 

Wo now disctM'n cue operuthe muse of^tlie eomparaflvely small 
'demand for, and oonsiunptioii of, our i'iiro|a'an ailidc^’, in the In¬ 
dian empire; a esiiise, liowcMr, which it is witliin om eapa<’il\ to 
(;(nitrol oi to leinovc. And, afttr what has hc. n suniniarily e\j)os- 
<‘d, in tins and in the precedin'^ connnui,yei!lii',ii, it can l.'c no dilli- 
cnlt point to determine, whether////.wv/zesr, or the alleged preju- 
dices of the Jliudoos, have most contiibulcd to limit the extent ol 
out; Ex])OJt trade to I;,idia. 

GRAcenus, 


LEITLR X. 

THE RIGHTS AND PRETENSTON S OF THE 
EAST IJNDIA COMl'A!^\. 


]\Io7td(n(, March B, 1815 . ^ 

Jt is now become a matter of the most solenm importance, that 
(the public attention slionld be called to a clear and debbeiatc, .sift- 
vev of THE Rights and J’lim eNsions ot the .Fast Iiuiia 
Company; and that the judgment of Pailiament should be 
directed to, and ils’sense declared upon, the subject of those pre¬ 
tensions, which have generated a M'.W' Constitution a i. 
.Question, and are no^’ carried to a height to affect the supicnift 
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So^reignty of the State. To disouM thc^ rights and metef^sioua 
at large, >\ould datnaud a far more extended apace thanHe^j^seiit 
occasion can supply, but it would be altbgetfacr unnacessary 4o 
entei into a jnore enlarged discussion j because, in order to ^ibtaln 
the end here proposed, of drawing and fixing the attentioif ot 
1 lament and tlie Public tl^on the subject, httlc more k required, 
tlian to bring those .several n^ts and pretendlans into one com- 
piesbed and distinct point of vm" ? »ftd to leave it to the legisla¬ 
tive wi&doni4o determine finally upon their validity. 

The rights of the Hast fndia^Company, ate d&tinpij^hed* 

into their temporary rights, and their perpetutti or permanent righti^ 

1 . Tlid temporai 7 rights of the Company are * ^ 

I. , A^ri^lU to the en^iusne trade wUhall the countries lying east- 

ttfUid J*t>m the Cqp€ oj Crood Hope to the Straih of Magellan. 
Thiis right is et hi^se ot all the public r^rht to the trade of those 
parts of the world „ which lease has been i^i|jG>yed to the^Compan^, 
fjoni time to time, in consideiation of ar varying premiuni to be 
jiaid by them to the public. ^ • 

2 A right to adminiitet the government and revenue of all the 
tetritories m India acquired by them durino^ then teiinmthe 
eiclusiic trade This is a fight delegated from the Crown, with 
the assent of Parliament, and which lan be possessed by the 
Company no longei, than the autlioiity from nhich it emanates 
h^. or shall presenbe . 

^pon the expiiation of these temporary rights, ^vhiqli determine, 
as the law at present stands, in the ensuing year, lcs14, the East 
India ^ompahy remain in posse!^»|on of whatevei permanent 
rightei shall be found to pertairt to 

II. Tho pe^etual, or^ore propeily, the iiglits of 

tho Company,* must be considered ulider two distinct htods, vu^, 
a4tm^ aid aU^td. ^ " * 

^ ^3rhe adimthd^ peimanent rights ai e, • 

\ ifllRs be a Bod^ FoUt^ and Corporate, tbith perpetual ^accession. 
Thi& ^ht to c^n^r^ed by var^iops succeeding ebarte^B and 

observations, which if i$ importaift 
The ^rst charter, granted by Qtteen 
in l^i, m ^ ^st or Loiidon East India Compih^j’, 
cfe^3 hot^ %ts cQTpQTpPc^pH^Uy and iU^flume prkiUg^, to 

*Voi., I. Pam» ^ No. d. 2 R* 
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^0'/a fffvi of fijicfn ytv/r.t; but iL proviiled, tliat, in rase ic 
?hon^tlv^i'.>tpro\t- bptu't’jrial lo tlu: public, ihv. tc/iDle^of f./tc^rani might 
at any tiii.t- be lu h niiuioil, ujioii l«o ycais notice f^iuMi to the Com¬ 
pany. 'I'lie succccilluL’; cliai Urs of James f. Chailes II. James II. ami 
William hiuI Tvlaiy, eonferreJ, in the .same mamu^', both the coi- 
porrHc* eaj>:i<'it\ and the exclusive privilege ; atjd though they did 
not, like ihefoiim^’, ii\ a temi for their duratidn, yet they reudered 
{\\c ti h'j/i' ^naiif determinable upon till ec years ju'tico. No pro¬ 
vision is inlioduced into any of these clia,' ters, to male the corpo- 
.rule rapacity ouilasl the exclusi\o trade.* When the {iiinciple ot 
u tnou: liiitioHtil, <',’!iiira/, (tii'l et tor'^ivf^ trade, to India” declared 
in tile chart( r of tiie jtii V> ill. and ^Jury , had b/ en foliovted by the 
lueasim oi ci eating a geneial sociely of nieiichaiits, anti of electing 
a iUic (iompaj'i/, the ailvocates for that'mcasuie took particular rare 
to show, ‘‘"riiut-the old Company, in reciting th.dr cliaiteis, had 
<^()f to iJK'Jitiou the provisos therein, \i/. that tlie respective kings 
o'f liiiiglinid, who gfanted them, reserved a discretionary power to 
///('W VM/V/oil three \tars warnimr.*’* This observation did 

I 

not appi- li) tiieir exclusive piivilegc only, but extentled eipially 
t'i iheu Cfirporat'- cajiacity; both being delei'miiiablo by the same 
’uariiing, bee;ui,:!e, both were deiivcd from die same grant, the whole 
of will'll e.niit \MM made liable to that dcterininalion, iiotwith- 
siandmg ihcu eorjioiate lajiacity was to enjoy perpetual surccs- 
aion’’ 11* iice it is'inanifest, that the perjictnlty conferred by thii 
chartev was not perpetuity‘of exclu.^ive trade, or political power, 
but of». oi'/i.'uw^e Mirc(ssiou. T»ut perpetual succession in a body 
lojpoiale, dors not imply perpetuity of duration, but merely unin-^ 
terrapted succession of the individuals who compose it; which 
rvi'iy coiporalc body must possess, M’hatevcr may, be tJie term of 
il • <lmali,on, in oidi r dial it may become, and may be able to pci - 
i'erm tiu; mIt of, a lethal person. « 

'i’i.f statute of {) and 10, and the charter of JO William^ HI, 
w ’h:v,li ci e.itcd bulk the eorpoKite capacity and the exclusive privilege 
of die \era, or l:]ugl'sli Company, followed the example ol the 
f-unu r charter, gianted to the 0/t/Compuny, and rendered the 
uhole grunt determinable by the .‘>ame process. .But, in the lOtli 


Aii(Iu-.soij’s Il^t, cf Coaiiiicrrc (1693). vol. ii. p, i'H, fob 
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yew of Queeii Aneej aftef the two Companies had Income 
they reprehtiUcfi* the great bnataid they should encoutrfer/by en 
gaging lu an> considerable expea-ses for secunngt/f<?‘Pe^r Tiar^^^ 
uiuld iht limit Uionoi that eTau&e, m consequence of uluchicpyc' 
seiitation the cflu'^e was repealed, and the limitation was left open* 
Th^ Company fiotp tlieun inferred, lliat they had acquired a per** 
pefuity of duiation,*1bioth for theyr corpor.ite capacity and tihcii ex- 
tlasivc pijviltgt , the continuiiice of hofh of which had over been 
subjected the saaie lulj; of dctermimtion. They soon, howcit r, 
became s<.iibibU that such toujd not bi the tiuc intention uf thd 
Act, and tlic_y “ submitttd tlicmsclics to Parlnmcut”^ on the sub¬ 
ject, in coiutqiicncc ot whitli a limited t(im oi exclusive trad^ 
was assigned them, wrtliout,an\ Ijinitalioii btnig imposed upon the 
negalui ptipUuitv ol duialion, which they hid aiqumd for their 
Coipoiatioii bA*thc iipi il of the dilcnnmiiig thu t But it was 
not nil tilt \ u *17 0, ilic lliinl \ ii of llu, 1 ui King, that tlje 
Compant < I tamed a itut an i pn i* c” piipcluih of dmationfor 
their Bo K C o po»alt, it whu h time an y'f t w »s p is‘f d i mpow- 
€ 1111 ^ tliim to lonlmii to tri < t > d i si riiilus, is a Company 
ol Merihauts, aJili > i ’ then t vcUi a < iijit ta lli ♦lade, and their 
powii ot adniiui f tiu ^*)\(rununL and itscimts of India, 
slioiild bedittimimd h\ Puli m nt rroiu tiiat tnn< onh, the 
im oipoi >tu)u 111(1 tin ixilusui jji\ihg(‘ bccomi di'*tin_,m'-hcd 
The di tmc’ion 'ku m ulc w ijJ be ioi ijil of matcii il impoi lanci, m 
auotlui pai i ol till-, sl^t i k ut* * I 

t-. :/ ;? //(! /> a t/uin t t^dpa i iu uhy Uniimn^i,, andp)0]Wfu 
vf eier ( hud, ahd lo ^ o i of ihi, uime iiudn a coinmon ieaL 
'11 is ri„ht was coiikiKd by the charttr of the lOUi of King Wil¬ 
li iiii, but bj N it G c i t 14 the Coinpans's esUtes m 
(/ ud B’nf'f/wcii litm’ul to the aalue of I0,000f pel eanmn. 

line of tills rie-ht, tIu 1 ist Fiidia Comi any were einpowertd 
to \itie * Jiuti and p/autaticm," witbiii the limits ol their 
ix'llusnc indi Tin chiller of Williani, indeed, adds abo . 

/) A,” With tht powt Tof lulmg, oidc'iiig.aud governing them," 
Xmt Uut thk pinileg > < aiiiiot attach upon th» ir coipotato and pe?- 
mment capUcit)* will prijscutlv be undo to ajjpcai. T'oitrc$ises 
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and toVtillcations calinot, from Iheir nature aird use, become abaa- 
lute [Sr5;ife bnini^ pail of the public (defences of the 

finpiio, tlAy, ai'.; (to .sfX'iZk l»ul i laic) “ affected wiilia public 
interest, and tbereiore to be, jitrh privaii only.”' J’he 

building a bat is au act done, in its ualure, by viiMie of a sovo-- 
reign aullioiitv, and is iliei< fore tlie deidiction of llie private right 
of piojicrty fur a })ublic and general purpose, . In asseiling for the 
Company a private right to forts and fortilications, the Compauy^s 
advocates have thereto!e tullen into au o.lrenic evro>, from not 
discriminating between the rights which necessarily belong to tlicir 
Cvlc^ated novereh^ntp, and tho.se which can alone be annoxed to 
their connaerriai anporrffiuH, And this brings us "to the conskloi-* 
ation of * 


§ e. 'l iu- permanent rights of the Company, which require 

to be con.suieied under (:r) dcsciiptions, viz. rights alleged for them 
at the expiration oi their last exclusive charier, and riglits alleged 
by them at ttic pre.sent moment, witli a vi(‘w to ilic renewal of their 
present chju’ter, '/V/CAe are the rights, or more properly the pre¬ 
tensions, wliidi have been pronounced b} Gii acculs, “ absolutely 
unmaintainable, and incompatible wdth the freedom of British sub“ 
ject.sand not their true legitimate rights, as the writer of a letter 
under the .'.ignaturo of Pro bus has chosen to assume. 

The riglus ullegal for them were these;— 

1. A rigid to poshCh'^ in perpetuiti/ eertain e.i tensive territories 
end seajxn'ts ^n I idiUj after their right to the exclnuivc trade with 
those ptiires shall reuse. In coiisequence of different ancient 
charters, granting to the Company an exclusive trade,- together 
with certain powers of govermiient, they have acquired and actually 
possess various islands, seaports, forts, factories, settlements, dis- 
tiicts, and.<eiritories in Imiia, together with the i-sland of St. I felena; 
eifiler by grants from the crown, by coiique.st, purcliase, Ofibj 
grants from the native powers in India, 'fho natv>re ami ,eKk ot 
oi their property in tlicse several possessions^ is an important public 
question. By grants f.om the Crown to die original or Condon 
Cmnpany, and by conveyance from that Company, thfey possess St. ." 
Ildena and Bombay. By purchase, conquest, or by In^lfen grants, 
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possess Calnuta*and Fort Willjarn^ aiid Fcftt St. 

George, and various, other iniporUmt seats of JLratJe .i of 
for a long course of time, they have cn joyetl the exciusi’^jenefit. 

With respect to the first of thejse; evidnit, tluit the ojd 

Company could only convey the plac^^lVhich tiiey held of the 
Crown as they themselves held thefiii and subject, to Uto.aanie 
principles df policy.*and state under 'which they themselves iiad 
received them. • The grants of Charles If., which couced4‘d Bom¬ 
bay and St'IIeicua to'the ilr.st Com[Mriv, refer to the charter of 
tlze 13th of the same reign, which ch.'ll ter refers to, and coi^firm* 
Uie preceding chaitei.sof Kh/iabclh and James 1., making thenf 
g7V)7/y/d of tfic grants. I’lie cliiirtcr of Fiiz.il)etii declares its 
])rinciple to be, “ lhe«lcndeung the honor of the nation, the wealtd 
of the people, the increase of navigation, the advancement of lawv 
ful traffic, and the benefit of the connnonwc'.dtii.'’ The principle 
deelared in the clyirU r of James T. is, that it wii) he a v(.*rv great 
honor, and in many respects piofitablc, to i lit: Ciiowv ami tjik 
C o M.MONWEAi-TttJ’ Bv a reference to, and conlirmuiion of, 
these several charters, in tlie chait^'r of Chailos I!., and in the 
giants of St. Helena and Bombay, the.se piinciples aie virtually 
adopted; the end and purpose of' (he Grants is declared; and 
their ground is prm laimed to be, the honor of the Ihitish Crown, 
.md the welfaie of the British Nalioii. It was those gieat public 
inferesh, and not the sepurafe iiUerests of the Company, that tlic 
Crown had in view, in coin'ciling tho*piopeit} t]i|se distant do- 
pendencies. • * > 

By grants from tlu' native powers, tlie C’ompany are hi actual 
possession of many extensive and valuable teriitorios. The doc¬ 
trine of the iaw of Fngland, in regard to the opriatron 0 / these 
Grants, \va.s^:listinrtly and offieially declar’d in the Ile|»Ort of t!^e 
Attorney General Mr, Pratt, and Solieittn- General ?^Ir. Charles 
iSprkg, iii^lho» ycar \7hl, viz. I'hat tlie nionnait i/m 
p^rty vested in tin; Coni{)any by the fridian Grants, the oj 

s,o-vei'eigntif vesuid necu»svsarily in the Crov^n of Fnglnnd. ** "J’hc 
property of the soil (said those eminent lawyers) vested in the Com- 
puny by tlje Indian Giants, subject only to your Majesty s right o: 
;-.overeignty over the sctlleincnls, and over the inliahitants as IhritisJ 
bubjccts; who carry with tliem your Majesty's wherever th®; 





form t'olonies, and’^receive yoiif MajejjtyV|f>rot€ctiia;i by .vir1<tesof 
youi 'l^%td>|Pbarters?V in considering'tfiis bead right, the ca«c 
of ilu\fivi cNotihern Cman, to tiie Conipapy lay claim iti 

their Petition, demands O^particular atteDtion; bfeeause, the advo-‘' 
cates of the Comptihy’^l^tensioai are under a'manifest error, 
with respect to their tenure of those teifitories. They maintain, 
that iltc Circars are held by the Company in.perpetuity, under,)fl> 
military service] as iiibiitaries to the Indian powJ r or powers by 
which they were originally ceded; and that the Crow'mof England 
bias no title la interfere, between th'^m and their supposed Indian 
Chief. This [uetension renders it absolalely necessary, to take u 
general view of the situatiou of tlio Company with respect to the 
Circars. ^ 

t 

111 the year 1753, tlie French vvere in the confirmed possession 
of the five Circars, togetlier with the adjoining fort'and dependen¬ 
cies of Ma^iilipatam ; of all of which they dccla.'-ed tlicmselves to 
liave obtained “ the. complete sovereignty for crer,” by a grant 
from the S\ibali of the Dcccaii, a Prince uoininally dependent on 
the-Imperial Crown of the Mogul. “So that these tcrritoiies 
(says Mr. Oime,) rendered the J'rendt masters of the greatest 
donvinkn, both in extent and value,, that hud ever been possessed 
in In-IoStau by Europeans, not excepting the l^oitnguesc when at 
the lieiglil of their prosperity.”^ The cslabhshtnciit of the Pri ueh 
power ill .these important provinces, fining the war lietween 
iCngland and ^hVat cc, excitea the mos\ serious aiarm in' the Coin- 
p.iny, by*-ilu eatenlng their scttlcnu ills and possc'-.-hons in Bengal; 
and called forth the vigorous and siilendid exertions of Lord 
Clive, who, in the year 1759, sent a nilhtory force agitinst Con- 
flans, the 'Fiaich' commander, under the comniandt of Colonel 
Forde. That gallant ollicer' succei tled in defeating flic enemy in 
a pitched k!kt(le at Peddipor^; and, pursuing him from one,ex-f 
tremiry of the tCin-aro to the other, terminated t!ie*”carnpa*jgn 1 y 
the rapture of Mfttifulipalara : tind' thus, by obliging the Frcnc;h 
lO abandon the Circars, the right of con.^uest w'as made good 
against the French. For it is not necessary that every part of a ' 
rofiijuercd country should be acquired' by a scpaifate yictory, if 


‘ Short Hist, of {^flsilindia Coropaiiy, p, it.-, .. 
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thfi!; enemy is compelled to evacuate liis tcrritoj»y m cfinscfpjjjice o! 
any decisive op(iratioti; and .the retention ,of 2vrasu||^ynf \\n% 
the evidence of the triumph of the liritidi arnw over ih^f^Frencli. 

'j'hat'this vfas the object of the cam|)aijgn> is distinctly shown in 
the declaratton^made- by Lord Clive b^re the Select Committee 
of the House of Cotturibns, in the year 1772. Loi:fl Clive staled 
to the House, “ 'lliAt soon after his appointment of President of 
the Company’.s^iffairs in Bengal, in 17o8, he look inJo l)is most 
serious cortsideration iKc situation of affairs upoji the coast of 
Coromandel. Monsieur liiilly av:is arrived with surli a force, 
threatened not only the destruction of all the settlements llierii^ 
but of all the b7a.st India Companv’s possessions. 'I’hntlie tliought 
it was his dntv to coKtrlbnlc his rnife towards t!ie destf-uction eff 
the French, and therefore projected the scheme vf <(eprivi/ti^ 
the French of the Northern CircarSy contiary to tlie inclination of 
his whole council. That this expedition riicceeilcd compteteh/, 
for the French totaldriven out *bi/ Colonel Forde, . 

reitli the Componfs troops, whose conduct anil gallantry upon 
that occasion w as if not superior,, to any ihfng that had 

happened during the whole course of the war.”' Tliis evidence 
of Lord Clive proves, lliat the scheme w'as entirely i7ulittiri/y and 
that the success wa-^ the snccess of omts. By the Treaty of Peace 
concluded at Paris in 1703, (Art. 11.) “ the Crown of luam.e re¬ 
nounced all pr('teu''ions to^those territories,” winch liius,devolved, 
by an indisp»itabIo riglit of*con«]ue.si^ to tiie Cirow'^i of Fnglaud. ^ 
'J'he Company, Indeed, in the same year obtained a gianiof Ma- 
siuiipatain from tlie Snbah of the Hcceaii, which they now set 
forth in theii’ Petition to Parliamcut: but yet, tlieir most stre¬ 
nuous advocates admit, that Masulipatam belongs to the Crown 
of Fnglund, hp riphl of conquest over the Fceit'ch.^ Aii^l the same < 
fegunienl, that proves a right of conquest to Masulipatjuri, proves 
aN> aijiniilar flght to the Northern Circais- ^ 
jIn 17(15, however, the Corupapy being desirous of acquiring 
the form afiin Indian^ilte. to the Circars, against the Siihah, who% 
might rtjclaim them, ju’gociated for.u grant of those.proviucos at / 
Dellii, over th# head of the Subah; which giatit they obtained. , 


' Journals of ibr'House of Coininom, vol. vxvui. p. ail. 
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Bui t\ie prctcnsions.of the Subali, wlio wax close at hand, might 
distufb them* ill their attempts to occupy the ^provinces; they 
therefo^diought it expedient, to temporise with the SuUah, and 
to enter into a separate ncgociation with hini^ to induce Iiiin 
to sLij render them; and they agreed to hold the pcovinces of him 
also, under an engagement to supply hkn jiii'ith a contingent aid 
of midar^ force, when called upon; and mo'reovcr, to pay him 
annually a tribute in money. By thus confus.ing their titles 
(which, instead of coniirming, mutually, dqfeatea h other,) 
they fully dcmonstrate<l the iiietficacy aitvl iinpotcncy of the Mo- 
?j;u]\» graul, in the picsent fallen state of that empire. But 
the Company could only engage ihcmsehesfor oxifitury scr- 
%Hcc, so tar a^. they possessed the ability; ami llieir ability is 
limited by tJu; extent of their mililah/ pou'cr; which, being a 
part of their suvercigit pohjcr, must necessarily determine with 
their sovenigu eaparily: as uill be shown in the next article. 
Whenever 'hat rapafity eeases, they will bo unable to furnish a 
single siddiei, because they will be unable to raise a single soldier 
for the detence of the provinees. In that event, the Ciown must 
of neces'-ify iuteifere, to maintain and defend the territories; and 
then, the ongifud cause which led to the acquitoinent of the Cir- 
rars, namclj, the expulsion of the I'reuch force of arms, and 
ihcir exclusion b) the infhuacc of the same arms in llu' Treaty 
of ITfid, will be the line gronnd on which to lesL the f/uesliun of 
right: a right in the CrorM of Etfglaad, whleh had existence, 
prior tojhe Jorm of the Mogul’s grant, uud ])rl«r also to ihc ex- 
pediettt of the gmnt from tlie Subah. And lu're we must keep in 
miud, that all territories possessed by the Company in India, by 
whatever means they have bceh acquired, arc ncccrssarily incor- 
poratfcti into the British Empire, and become subjec t to its Im- 
peiial Crown; confonuably to the resolution of the House of 
Commons, in the year 177:': Thai aU acquisitioxts 7/iade^vmfr 
the influence oj a mUilarq force, or hq Irenlq zeith foreign Princes, 
do of fight belong tojhe Stale.” And as Uie whole fabric of 
Bkitisu Inoia grow out of a principle of advancing ihc public. ^ 
Zi'elfure, and was not an cdiiice yaised merely ^or the separate 
welfare of ihc Cihnpani/, every private interij^t comprehended in 
tliat fabric is, by every acknowledged maxim of State, public 
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rigltJ^ anti consistency, subordinate ; and must tfje de^jfiBinwi by 
tJiO security of tht* public good. , m • 

^ *2. A rig/if to retain inperpefuitj/ certainteswitiaixiglf^A^'sove- 
veigntp, after the present deiegateeJ sovereignty of the Companif 
shall have revefted to the Cionn, —Although this pretension is 
n coritradictiou in tcrnis*yet the assortors of it entertained no 
doubts of its reality.* They claimed for the Company, in their 
permanent capacity of a trading body corporate, a right to ap¬ 
point gover7i-*rs, to build»and ‘inaintaiji forts, to muster forces by 
sea and land, to corn monei/, and to creel Courli of dadlcfttvre,”* ^ 
even after they shall have lo.';! their pouor of administering the* 
government of fnha; and this ciaitn is renewed for the Com¬ 
pany at the present tku,' ',I liorc is in tins pretension so radical* 
an ignorance of the nature of soreirignty, that it is inconceivable 
hou it could hate been entcrlamcjl by any one, who )iad ever given 
a thought to the sujjjeet oi law or goveimnrait. powers liere 

cnunjeiriled, arc ess(‘ntiiil prerogatives of soviocignly; which may 
indeed he delegated foi a time by aiulionty of l^urlinment, but can 
never be granted in full j>ropcrty tlie Crowr.. In ordef to appoint 
governors, it is first neccssaiy to be invested with the poM’er of 
goveinnunt. The same power^ia manihrstly necessary, in order to 
be nh\clcgalh/ to raise, or muster any force hij sea oreither for 
defence, or for any otlicr military service. And it is acknovv- 
Icdged, that the poiccr of ^yovernnienl has never been gianted to 
tlic 1‘aist, India Company, rvtlh iiiflitntion. In t^ic giants of 
ilonibay and St? Helena, (he Company is certainly emijowered 
to erect forts, and to raise anil citijiloy foi ces; but by the sann; 
grants they are invested with the powers of Captain (General in 
order to that ♦nd; \irtually in ihe first, and expressly in the se¬ 
cond. Will be imagined, that they are to retain th^ authority 
Hf Captain General, after their powers of goiermnent shall ceased 
A\1 11 ^ no^ it*must be evident, that tluir aulhoj;ily over forts, 
;in^l all their military power, nuist determine, whenever their de¬ 
legated power of CapWn (general shall dinterminc. It would bc^ 
*an insult to any reader, who lias ever ca^t his eye even on the 
elementary Commentaries of Sir. W'illiatn Blackstone, to insist 

r * ' ’ 
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upott- a trutlj so o^jviotts and simple. WKh regard to the etccting 
of feiuh, power is given any of ft he Charters pro¬ 
duced Yiv. 4 ’videncc. Crown efects the Court; and the povVer 

granted to lire Company is, and necessarily must be; limited and 
subordinate. The Lnie. cause of that extraerdinaji’ error, is plainly 
thi«; the Cliarters of fving William and^Queen Aiine, np(/ii which 
they rest these prolensions, conferred at one'jmd the stimie time (n* 
lias been already observed), both their corporate eripaeity and 
tlu'ir exclusive privilege- I’iie assertors *of those pcftnaitent sovc- 
,t(7'gu ri;rJi(H, not discriminating, by the principles of things, bc- 
.tueen the several poweis conferred in those Charters, havs; con¬ 
fused the pro\i‘'io!i‘; tu'd have construed ail* the jiowerj above 
*c'nunjeraf,ed, vthicii by tiuir uatu-e could oi’ly appertain to lliem 
as .So, (’>e/g/.s, to belong to ihoir capacity of an iucor^ 

jH)rnfcd Co/ripop/. And, under this illusion, thoy” Iiave imagined, 
that those powos loe amiexed to that perpetuhy of their corpo- 
v'ate body whieh v\as f.ist onSeted in 17d0, and confirmed in the 
Mdd year of the present reign ; and that they do not constitute a 
part of thdsc ['-oueis of govcnmient, which have been conferred 
upon them, from time to time, by ilieir exclusive Charters. As 
this eonstnicliou is entirely arbitiafy on the part of the Company, 
ami as it is nn<!npported by th<^ principles either of law or sound 
reason, it will he best reftited by the authority of Parliatnent. 

/i I'o cjc/ude all liriN'kh siihjccts fro/ii the Coivpnnys 
Jndiau por/^iy (ff-'T their*'cicu exetusixe privilege shall be ex^ 
pircd.'^'l'hh I'pht has been claimed in the foliov»ing words;— 

“ Although their exchvdvc right to the trade, and their power of 
administering the government and revenues of India, were to be 
determined, they wouhl still remain an incorporated Company in 
fKrpetuiti/, n ilh tlie e-£(7?rv/r(? propelty and po.-.'-xsdoh of Calcutta 
and Fort William, Madras and Fort St. Cjcorge, Bombay, BeV- 
coolen, and Sj. Ueh n-.i, and various other estates'.iiid.settiom^lits 
lu India. NV lu*th< r, in the event of the sole trade being del/w- 
mined, individuids would be able to carr\<*e>n a successful tuide to 
India, ij the Cotnpitny^' u'cre to dehaf them the nsc of their port re'' 
. €itdfactories^j^a^' re<)«ire a seiious consideration.^’* 

/This not only to a practical exclusive trade, after the 

Short Hi!t(J\T of the Ea-^t India Company, p. 
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riglit to exclusivo tiUilo expresih/ granted by/Piirli4ine:it ^hail 
coase iukI dotci mine;, but involves also claims of perpefety^J ,s<)ve- 
rcignty. ll is incouipR'h'ei.ojblc, liow it (;ould be a 

u liter wi.o, hi the prc. vdnig page, had pointedly excepkd from 
iheir poiujs, tliai of rouveitiiig the trade into “ a 7ni^^chic■co7ir^ mo- 
nopol) * f.)i, vyliat iiioi* vtinliievon.'^ form could luouopolv, or 
ail hostile s,oveiejgiit)*^^ssiijne, liutn that of excluding all British 
iiKli\l<hiaI> flora Uic chief ports and seats of tiade iu India? 
this aib'gc'd right, the grjmis of t’liailei'.s and the provision^ of 
Pailiaineiit would be icdflced to aa absuidily. Bui as this is a 
claim of juivale i 'itd‘1 to c.uee a puhlic V'tong, it caiiiiol fail^ar- ^ 
ticulaiiy t,*> eiig.ige ihe eoasuJeiallou of l^atliaincut, 

'Ida; lights aHegtyJ llu’ ('ompantf at the prcsciU day, arc# 
these ;— * 


1. jJ right to ^il/ !l‘,- p('j7'3 (i)id territories in Indian pos’tesscd bp 
the of -the y/mc hoid <i//d cxte//t ar- the right bp tohiih 

ihci/lio/d t/tiii jrcehoioh, in tjondon .—1‘his riglAlias been solenuily 
asserted ioP'llie Couipanv, b} the cliaiiman and deputy cliairraan 
of,the Court of .Diierrors, iu these words;—The Couipuny are 
as much ouiu t -^ of the chief seats of Cuiopeuii trade iu llie Indian. 
Prupiie, a-; ihev aie of their fitcholds hi Lomlou.”^ Tliis is an 
open and imrc'^f'ia cd declaration of the East fiiilia Company, lenew- 
ii.g and asset ting the pu ceding alieualions made on their behalf ut 
ihe e\|)iialioa of diiiv last exclusi\e eluuSer ; and tlu* saiiij allega¬ 
tion ii now H.jtee'ed iu tlielr pi'filion to l*aiIi:;ment„t!io^gh in teiins 
:>oraewh:il nioio qualified ihan those which they ruldicssed^lo the 
(jov'jfuint'ut; ri/. *’ that no person can h;i\e a right, cMccpl with 
liie coiiseht of the ]>ropiie(urs of India stock, to use the seats oj' 
trade which tlni stockholders hai e acquired.'' Bui they must bring 
an oblivion ovtc aU ibe lonsons of .state and policy by which*//tf/y 
i'iLt at all, b^-fore they cancarr) in the face .n’the nation Jhe proud* 
n.^s^lion, that t!:4’ystand etjually circiimstsiuoeU, in rt etnd ut'prh'afe 
right, with resjioct to “ the chief scats of European commerce in the 
Indian Empire," aad wiiii le^pectto “ their J}:itehokh in Lioidond’ - 
'I'hcj will assuredly be told by Puihanicnt, tliat they muff nut f\er- 
fise the same arViUary authority oyer the,.thief seats t\f lutliau 


* Short Hisloiy of the East Iinlia Co'^pany, p. 57. 

* Letter tu Lorimuvkiashaiuihlre, 11^?, 5o, lOie, 
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commerce,ft %\hiLh lliey ini\y over ihcjr freeholds in London. 
With regard to (heir fieoholds in London, thev may e>cliide all 
peisoV^ioni ciileiiug^them, they may desert t/iem thennsclves, or * 
they may let them fall to ruin. But it is Nt>T so with regard to 
the cliief seals of Indian commerce; they will find,,tliat they cannot 
aibitrarily exclude British subjects fioisji those siats, beyond a 
limited lime; that they cannot debar the natiof. the beneficial use of 
them; and that they will not bc'sulferedto rc-ndcrjhcm niiavailabic 
or u!jj[)rufitable. As soon as tin; bidia "j/rade shall be^fhioun open, 
the jmrfs of India will necessaniy bcc^'iue (»peii; and if the Coin- 
pair’ .diould then soaich lor tltvu jo/uah: / to r/ose tlicm, they 
will liml, thal.it is m(-jc(d in thepaOI/c rtn/if fn yse l/n’m to use 
^tlie words of J.ord Hale, that “ ihcir //o' pmuinai is ilollied and 
supeimduced with a yi/s puhUcnni'* ' * 

‘2. The last light alleg(d bp the ('ompnap at |he picscnt erisis, 
which foiins the ci .iaiax of their pieieiision^, and is the hvp to all 
the’u late proreedings, is that of a jicipetaal iiaiov and incorporntion 
Talk the Siiprente (i<<i'enunent of the Indian l'jn/j)ir(’ift30 that the. 
Indian ti'a/ie and goveinnu.'iU must ever contnnu; t/i be united f/i 
iheni,:\i\i\ < annol now b(' sepaialeil without endangrring ‘■'the British 
Umpire in India, and the British CofOititution at honie." This pre¬ 
tension rendern du .picstimi of i\ t'hnporan/ exclusive tiadc enliicly 
msgaloi v. because it is tin- nufjuaiii'iial a -scition of a perpetual one ; 
not to be nteivi'd ajiv moic as a p-rant fiom l^ailiamcnt, as 
liitlu”.to* it has been, but V > lx- ext/oLcil fiom I’arhameiil tinough 
fear o^t the‘oibvi'rsion of J^nbanu‘nt. ’^i’lns pivleiisiou is fouiicUal 
upon the Company’s interpretation of an obseivation, madt by a 
late eminent Minister to tlio nianagi rs of the Conijiaiiy’s aftaiis, in 
the year 1800; viz.iliat Me Government and the trade of India are 
intcrik-oxen as (q cstablishau indissojuhlo “ co//;/cj~ 

>iou of government and trade.'' 'J'his dictum is assumed by the Com- 
paiiy for an ineontcsiabic maxim of state, as appHeahle to theitf u u 
Coiporation fiweMoi an eternal prineijiie, connecting that body cor¬ 
porate vvilh»sdl future Jndiau Governmci^, This tbey denominate, 
THE bp K'hich the relations betueeen Great Britain and 

the l[,ak Indies are now regulated f and, in their suiigiline hopes of 
gaining for their .spstem, llicy already congratulate them- 

De J*ortibus Alaib, p. 2 . e. 7. p. Cl. 



solves upon llicir Incorporalion into tbe Sovercij^itv, as'a nc’vf and 
rourth of thoj^lniplrc. , ']J J * 

If is tliat luaNirti, ovulinitly cmbrac( <l for tiiH coiis1r.nrt’,*m a? the 
present <‘j-isis, tlial has etiihohlcncd llu; (:()!iihu't<*i> of tin' C'oni- 
pain’s conrei 1 IS assunn; so lol'tv a tlonieanonr towards the Kine:’s 
s< r\auts: and to \oiifnro tt) la pri'sent l!i(' caulioiis proci'('dini;s of 
(«o\eniijn‘iit in a *_;iea\*politica) qiiesdon (in xAhicIi it ajapoars only 
n liKuh'i'uli'r Kiwoen two conJin lin;* intercsls), to ht; an ag- 
j 2 :re.,ssion ayanrt (hen'u’dispiitahle n-di^s. If li:n hta-n ask< d in (he 
Couit of I^iopru.iiij\\*l;<'<ln i lilt; niinisti'i.s of l!u jii<'‘ont day 
are hi ronn* s<) ha (".. lli'i! ahoAi'flu jr predt'Cessoi s, or llio (.’onijtany 
so nculv faliii', that aii. 'jiiaO' roniimniit ations slionhl iiol he liMfie 
to the la(i<r, ol tin' eini mlenlitais of the I'oinn r ” It js 

iKither i!k' oin- insr the olh. i ; hni it is^ that ihc (.'urujiduy au* 
be« oir.o so (iatiakaiid inloNH'ated hv tin'; aipltitions exj)eclatu)i» of 
belli:!; inro) poialed a.s a perpetnai n.einher of flu- Siipreine (lovcrn- 
inent, 'Ian liiev I’onet'ive thev Iiavc no hanjer any incmires to keep 
w ith ihi' IMiinsU'is of die Ciown. 

# 

And i.iii (hv- Hiidsli people ftmo tVdl to ojjen llseii e\'e'i, and to 
disci .n l!n‘ strait te ’\!i'eii tlie aneit'nt <‘row u and teahn of Kin'Kind 

O 

would hi' ji.ihued, by uljiiiiitit!:; to aeknowiedye lhi-> neiC' entitle 
in ihe t.niph,'' (b>a!is a-' it lAoidd be to b" hunented that anv 
t.h.n;^' ''liiMiid di ! ith tin pir ent inli'i n.d tiaiiqiiiilnj'of onr jiohtical 
sAsKiSi, \et, if sin h '■■lioiild h" dn III ees.-a;y 1 i"'njf of a ii-'i'-^ance to 
till,'and’itinns ol die 1' ft India nnpanv, <pght to be 

mautiiii} :uid ehi ( ’nfidl , ineoiintti'd , jinl.ei than admit. Iiv s teni- 
p<*i'i/ii)'; concession, a elains vdnih sliill bi.nd PaJianienl to llic 
wn'i of, and degrade li e Ciowi; to an alliance with, a Company of 
d.s own snbjoctj ; v.hiib owes its reeenf existence to the charters of 
the Clown, ai!jl the enactintnls oi Parliac’cnl, and yet i.^sj>hes to 
'>e»l itscii’foi ever, side by side, by its own -nproiue Gove^nineni. 

N^e Conipain^have earriotj too far their ci .nlidi nci^ln tlie 
tutiofuil defence hy which they iioped to ride in tiiiiinjih over the 
exf'cmdive Goveininent. Jt’helr exorbitant pretensions have bred 
constilntivnal qucsllnu to v'liich tlie [luhlic mind is now 
liirninf. In their, solicitude to foiiilv themselves with const it idional 
jealousies, they liave constructed a formidable fortreH-., which 
threatens fo enihaiia.ss the citaih 1 ol'the state, and nuist tln'ioibie 
ol'1iec.'''''ity awakni it'* jcalousv, A chanafe in the adininislralior* 
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fiKliati GoVrtimcaf ( ‘he r^-^mpanr tliMilv tjtr’.r.'i - 
iui I,* :i cliaii^f*,) fU'cd ?/?'/ i.i'i'f'i'-'n)■(/’■/ (iii-'V', lin* :• ^>1 IsiU!:* 

iiiiu of llie ; iii< : K‘ to !>:, fsi^n i, h'. wliuh ‘ 

that [)olitit:al aiui con^-tilutuma! x wi l>*; ejf'oi j;iiauicii 

a;.aiust. litit it', through a {>r«'f j}>li.ito a,^^aMiptia’l, that jio 
ailoquate h;iii) .tuutt.' (;ni be piovjfje'l lor fiio piv -.I'ut s\sh iii, Pari:,!- 
r.uiil hij(>ul(l, at tins rrilui:! uioniciitj uiig^'fauUtliv ;i<|(l to the 
fii'inaufls ol tlio C.'ou;j)rniy, aud ;j,uo il- aia (o. il.cii i l:ii;!i:' to a 


^ Cl d to /•>)l 

, l.Ot^’rht.'ii upon ;i‘> own it:‘!.o- \ 
cj:' 1 Cri'/f‘/ oi ,.i<' (.'oiiijiar(< oi , , 

1/7 (.'/ (/!(’ I * 

l.p'oratiu,', the am lonl vtork, au.i'o’.' 

'i la; Company \\ tuilJ Ikino I’l.‘n v i 
case pn'lev.sions n i ojjcou- pj f 

(ieiogaiorv of til'' fliithmily <'.di!ri'-se;l 


of llu' that 

line .slcsod '•tronu ; and all that '\o'i 
eo:, I'leratioi) it P.d ul, u.i'iid 

{iio- 'jr'cuf iotMt'l.'- ioidd. oiinct c\i'.II 


au\;)‘ ^ ; <'k!u r io. r')!i( ppi ni'.i; i!,> 


I lai 


h; 


lu i '• e 


ll'.i-V 

ll„M‘ 

t'uiu Jio 

IjCCjI 

V.l' n 

, d’.d'ii uhlcs W'liild it 

} 

' y 1«11!' 

if 

tiu* oii> hor/itc 

aJ.'i.' 

1 f; i, 

'u h 7 

C*' < 

upon 
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;h. c .1, 

1'. d vadioiit 


; th. 

u.’ia! s\^t' 

cm, 


u; -l- iui 

! .t 1 (i-t ing 

ilicir 

i, ill.I 

ill 

and 

1'U\ 

li.i-.l rc 

■'ltd it wholly 

th; OI 

leUKi! jUi! po‘'C (.f 

I'jt ir 
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;and 
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i, ..I 

1’ u liauu 1 

it ill 

. 1-. 

’.! nc,U“ 

id 1 ! this, 

lluy 

ii'ii' 

< ) (gill, V lii-'h 1 

’.m-it 

■AC t:.; 

'A \ ‘ <iist" 

overed, in the 


fciogoing iM'j'iir}, how 1:0 iljoM* pn ti iPioU ' aie 5 .o|p)<nl<'d. 

'Pfie dv’tcriiiiiuitiori oi' tliis gicat uuc.'jIkjii, iio\u}ei, is uuw re¬ 
served fi}r Paiiiauicut; and upon the wisdom of Puiliame.ut 
the Counliw may widi cmdideiice rely, for g hdl cons^'or¬ 
ation of ail the public lights, cuintnercial as well as piditical; 
and idewisc, for imui adoplinu jitf such an airaugcimnt 
for the gosig^pient and tiade of India, as shall appear to be 
the bestitJftHtflated to advance the real iiilorests> and to promote 
the gcs^wl prospaity of the P.iipiie, l)oth in the East and West, 
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Il'H I IT' I ' J‘l!l(ii'-i(lij m UlC- MoitlUi,; I'O^! 1»V SUbHl'iltcil {•■> iht 

F ,b'if ill iluil jH'Cs' :it .'•licii a, iitxb'i' tin' icroiiKJiin'! st .hj of iraiiv itif jJljgont per* 
''liaiij'h b'ci tiut !{’(.‘n,'liit-ii-.ibout t,' b*- piavu't vl ta Pailiamt'iil 
.a. ^ 111 i*d tvi'iinv;? infir a (aw ih,‘ B)i«)bh t.'inlurir^ ui ludi.k m'lbJ-.m viubly t»s 


'■i‘( *0ilu mol!.ft (•(Jijctr'i 






S OF riJOBfl 

o (> 

At. c \( . 






1 AM ;;1:k1 fr» wh-'Cnr (Jial voii h.i's r J)i\ iii-'l lo l!i; Jli. 

<>r iFc iTJipi.tl.uil 'iil)ii(t. <•( :i nin'\\.;l <»t l(n‘ r.i'.l liMMM 

(i'.(. iijsuf j)i i\ lit !ic ', au<l ’ !'.( i! \( ill F' 

ydmi*, iiiloj la' f olmn/i'' <»f il'r Md'HiIs'; ru".!, all <\ liu a’ld dispas- 
■sional*' (iiM Moll-; <>>/ both '/r/c' oi tn* tjiu’^'lifni' On ihis ani ounl 
J now add)n''-' '■ on, 

Having attciitaidy coiauivicd Un- wlndo ol'dn* papfr-. pjjnlMi 
In oi<]oi id' llic ('o'urt ol Diicctor- I’oi ihv iidonnalion «d' (lie 
Pioj-ru I r_<>nrt"'S (hat I ani at a ids', to ninli istand \\li\ tin* 
^ i'i.Nt’Culiv ,* llndy ‘-IfonJil so sl)(nn<>nsly insist npini'i'lic- iii^lit oi iln- 
C()nip:uv- to jnvoindn tin*, out-ports of llm L'mti'd kingdom fu'in 
the iinpoitation of vonimodities from (}i(‘ Hast,.\/oA’a (jmy'-a m 
oi iidinilol} more niijiottauci; to the weltarc, and rvFn lo UfC \or> 
cMstencc of tliat Compaiu, yet remains m doubt. ‘ 

^rjie cpiestion to wlncii i allude is tins. The Dlrcciors assertv 
that their coiistitueiits have a right to the permanent possession ,.i 
the Btiiisfaf territoiies lu India, vested in them by tiie laws of tlii^ 
land,” and of wliuh they could not be deprived, even if liie mono¬ 
poly wiJre altogether to cease, ilis Majesty’s ministers, on the 
ftoDtrary, explicitly fv i laic, that, at the expiration of the charo r. 



riulit, ifij t(.> be is iw'U u' l^iitish .pub* 

ti'’, litui not ('scluo*.t'l\ in tlm l>ast liuiis CoinjMiiy- . , 

^ ill' lollou iiili *p.i (M) lliH y 1 lat ilinCv cl V r'"'U 

taken tioin sin* iiinitiil iiain'i". 

It will he mill'( cs-ary isa> the C'hali inaii and Dcjiu!', ]». 10.) 

to eiilf r into .lii) discussion ul tjic ii'dil '>1 (he t onipuny to iho 
teiiitoriai v-ikhi'; litilit v, hich t!ie\ hold to he clear, 

and inns; alw:i\s in^!»!t.:i!i, as tlowiiii;; Iroin tlieir :ici]uisttion of 
tliu-'C i( r I it-n it s nndei due autlioi ii\, and ai !ci loiisr ha/aids, and 

I 1 • .1 

Vin.ssjtuiU and a.ieal oS[!eF’''e. 

“ (l Is ( I'l ,,*iid\ isniiet r *.fi! v’ lsa\s tlie Pn^iiiiiil of the fio;trd 
of ('onlionl, m i'']>l\, |'- i.H “ to disen.s tin' iinesiioii ol’thc Ca>p i- 
J>viti\'s I j-li! 'o diC* [niiiia.Kol possession of'(lie Iditn-li (ei i iloi ij'> 
in ind;a tif is f:ep('s-iMe ih n this ii_Jit 'iio.d! he ii ilnijiiislnal 
on die oi the pnhii! t" t!if e\!ei)l wliiih has v.jkk tmu ^ Ijcrn 

Jiiajiilanied, .u:d to \'dii*!i \oj seem to ha\e a'I\>'ited in ihc sei-c'iid 
ai li' 

'* i»ii! it n;a\ h* ol>ser’,ed lie. ' .sa\ the ('i'annian iind IKpidy, 
]i;i','e hO 1 “ iiid i( ,js el! ohse!\ 'hon'whu !i niii!!'; I' ’ i !'-',<d nioie 
loniialK anil tidl\, iha! ailiion^h die Uoi'i|i.uVi h.i\i' die pistesf’ 
* imin to dto-e leiiitoi'i i, wlneli lie powi es \e-(i.d in iheili hv tl'e 
I i\'. - ol land, (he abii;!'. o! tin n i\,inis, and da- l'at^^^is (hev 
lia\( I i!i'<.niiU 'M d, in\e < e ddi'i tin ;n lo aeijiini: 'aii.i tli.it this 
was iie\ei (pu diem d, .intd die ai ipo-itions, and eonseqncnlly 
the liieiil ot niakine du in, I < i aii^e irie it : set di.il, m a nioie peeii- 
hi. iise, all ihe pi !n( ip-d 1 ’ .iai]i{ ..i I’lnti-h Ijidi.i me 
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j\iid w6 imist'bej; leave lo add” (say the Chairman and Idepii- 
ty, p.\ 177 ), “that whatever lij^hls (he inerehatifs may elaini, or the 
nation HS'^pFoased to J)esto\v on llinin, it eatinot ho' equitable to 
make conce^'.ions to them whiidi should (h'stroy the Company who** 
ae(|uired llie liuliui empire, and mIio are as much the owners of 
the chief seats of European trade in that empirb, as ihetj are of 
their freeholds in London.'’ * 

“ if the go\erimK*ut of India” (says the Pfesident of the Board 
of Coiitroul, in leply, p. 183) “ cannot im earrpal on with safety 
to the <'onstltution, except through the inlorveniion of the C'om- 
pany, the pr(qn)''ition,s of the Court qf Uiri clors, whatever they 
must nncondilionally be admitted. Jt will be for Parlia¬ 
ment to determine, whether the nation is, in this respect, without 
an alternative ; or whether, if a chang<j of systfcm should be ren-^ 
dered neces.'ary bs the decisions of the Eajt India Company, mea¬ 
sures might not be taken for openiftg the trarle, and at the same' 
time providing sncli an administialion of the government of India, 
as might be found compatible w'ith the interest and security of 
the British con‘<tmitioii.” . 

Now, Sir, in this conihet of opinhm on a matter of vital import 
to the peimaiunt seemity of the Ivast India Company, I do not 
hesitate to declare, tlial the Directors will be mainly deficient in 
the duty tlnw owe to the Constituent Body, if they do not ojicnly 
and candirlly state, at the Cic iieral Court called for the lyth 
instant, all the arguments they have in reserve to suppoit and con¬ 
firm their own position, that the Company are as much the 
owners of the eliiof seats of European trade in the Indian empire, 
as thc^j aic of ihcir freeholds in London.” J^ct them prove it 
to be realIji so,,and they may laugh*t‘‘‘ the burning plough-shares” 
prepared tor theui by Agricola. ‘ 

' ' PBOBUS. 

1 Vest minster, 8/A January, 1813. 


LE'rTER II. 


Sir, 

Wlien vour correspondent Gracclius, whose high ^ftd 
threatening ton^L^lIl suits the calm and dispassionate inquiry to which 
the columns of the Morning Post wcie to be appropriated, entered 

' See ■> V Moriiiijq Post uf Uie 'tli i'lstaiit. 
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into & di%iisifi(jn of thi^jaitmanent and East 

India (Oottipany, it mighl have' been expei^ed that he^^>Sd*fli!ife 
to the' public the ehtir^! record; without ’uiiiiLitatidtT. .In 
•the wenfieir cause, he has produced sO much only df the (rdth as 
would rhalte’* fx^ his clients’, and rt^soned thereon/as if, what he 
had produ'ced, d^as'the’tK'^w/e truth. , ■ *•'’ 

** The rights of tlje East India Company,” he saysj^'bre two^fold, 
and have long been •distinguished as their peifttauent ri^ts^ and 
their temporary rights. Tltoj^e rights are derived to thetn from 
distihct chartjprs, ^rahted.fo them at different times- by Parliament. 
By die former,, they wer® created a perpetual corporate society of” 
merchauts trading to India. By the latter, they oT)tainedj»^br a' 
limited period of lime, the exclusive right of trading with India ttnd^ 
China, ahd of executing the powers of go\eriinient over those parts, 
of the Indian territory^ whitJi were acfjiiired either by conquest o? 
by negociation. The clnrhT conveying the latter limited rights is 
that which will expire in the course of the ensuing year, 1814 ; on 
the expiration of which the exclusive trade to the liast will b^ 
AGAIN * opened to the Ihilish population at Ijirge and the p6,Wd5s 
of the India goverrunciit will lapse in course to the supreme govern- 
mciit of the British empire, to be provided for as Pa(iiament in 
its wisdom may judge it advisable to dclcriuine.” ’’ 

Any one uiiacipiaiuted with the history of the East India Com¬ 
pany, would naturally infer from this statement of Gracchus, that 
the Compan) liad no other permanent right than what resulted 
from their corporate capacity, as a society of merchants merely 
trading to India. Yet it is certain that ihey possess pernia- 
iient rights, and of a naluie^with whicli it would be extrcnneiy dan¬ 
gerous for any administration*to interfere, because tJle Company 
cannot be, condUntionalfi/, deprived of them. By the cli^rter of 
King William, and cosifirmed by the 33d of his present Majesty, 
the Company possess in peipetuity the right to make settlements 
to any extent within the limits of their exclusive trade; to build 
forts; to appf4ut governors ; to erect courts of judicature; tc^coia^ 
money; to rake, train, and muster forces at sea and laiid«; to repel 
vyrongs and injuries; to make reprisals on the invaders or ^isturbers 
oi^heir peace and to continue to trade within tlie same limits, 
witu ajbiiiUstocky forever. Not one of tliese rifhts could be, 
cotf/atitutionally^ touched. llie Company are as much the owners, 
of the chief seats of thw»Einopean trade, tu ilic Indian empire, 
they are of their freeholds in London,” although their exclusive 
right of trading, jnd the power of governing the countries, and ap¬ 
propriating the revenues thereof, should now,'or atrtmy time hereafter, 
lapse to the supreme government of the British Empire. ' 

* When had it been open/d? 
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It, if not lil^ral ih Gracchus to insinuate that the Directors are 
influen^t^ their oppol^ition to his Majes^’s government by cqmr 
sidcratiolh^f sbelf-interest; nor can any thing he. more unjustifiable 
thw his. assertion, that they are covertly defending such interest^ 
ff' by an artful and factious allegation of the ruin of the British con¬ 
stitution-’^ I believe them to be actuated by amiicfi nobler princi¬ 
ple, , X helieVfe they are sincerely impressed v?ith the same convic¬ 
tion, as 1 am, viz. That, if the coiistitution%y which the Indian 
empire is.now administered, should be subverted, the excellenjt 
system of civil and military service formed under Company, 
and maintainable only by such a body, wll be broken down ; the 
Iranqpiif.ity and happiness of the vast population which that empire 
contains, the interests of the country in Asia, and its constitution at 
home, will be. imminently endangered.” * ‘ * 

* I can assure Gracchus that I am a perfectly' independent proprie¬ 
tor of East India Stock, wholly uncohnected \^ith the shipping 
interest at the port of London ; and quite indifi'ereqt to the smiles 
or frowns of the honorable gentlemen “ behind the bar.” 


IFestminfllerf 
nth Januanj, iSrJ. 


PROBUS. 


LETPER III. 


It was not until the reign of Elizabeth, that the various 
attempts of the English merchant to open a trade witlf India proved 
fuccessfuK Jn the year J600, that great Sovereign (Established the 
first incorforated society, by the name of the London East India 
Companjy. IJis . Company had many difiicultie:^ to ov^cop^.. 
Xliey were viewed with an eye of extreme jealousy, in both* hemis¬ 
pheres. At hothe, many efforts were! eim>loyed to persuade (the 
Crown, and even Parliament itself, to^terpose and annul the 
charter,^on the.ground that eveiy man had an.^qual right tolradeimiv 
the East as as in the West; while in India the native powers 
had the strongest ihlstrust of all Europeansy in consequence of tho 
tanguinai^ system of conquest and oppression, 'practised by. thj^ 
Portuguese, in that qu^t^er of the globe; ' * 
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^ At length,, however; .the London Company^ Jjy a moder^ «|nd 
just coudact/obtdined'from deitaiit of the’ riativ’e p6\yers,^V% 
siderable expense^ the sanetion of a linfuted tfade in 
of Iiidia ’and df'PeVsid, and of making stnall settlftmCTfs fdr tli^ 

* residence of* their factors. SuCh was me state of things whenj'ift] 
by the accidental failure of the payment of a sntall du^*to‘ 
the Crown, the govermiacnt declared the charter of the Cdihijili^" 
at an end* and tlioiigh in the very same year Wie Crown] to remdVo'' 
all doubts, revived tReir powers and exclusive privileges by a riw ' 
charter, the Colppany were compelled to Yield to; a stipulatidp^ 
that their capacity of trading exclmhely to l^hdia, should in fiiturc' 
be determinable on three gears’ notice. ' ’ * 

All obstacle to the establisliment of a new Company beiS^Wto 
removed, and tlye Crown in great want of money for cairyi^ on 
the national war, the statute of the 9th and 10th of King ‘Williah^. 
was passed, for borfRwing^ two millions ori a loan at eight per 
cent.; the subscribers to which were to he incorporate by a 
charter into a general society, with liberty for each individual 'mem¬ 
ber to trade to India, provided the value of his exports exceeded 
not his share of the loan; and with liberty alstr to such of the sub^ 
scribers as thought proper to convert iheir subscriptions into a 
joint stock, so to do, and to be incorporated by a separate charter, 
by the name of the English East India Company. 

In the year 1702, the two companies united, and this union was 
confirmed by the 6th of Queen Anne. By the charter then granted, 
tlie warehouses at home, and shipping, and all the English settle¬ 
ments and factories in the East Indies, Persia, and China, including 
the islands of Bombay and St. Helena, with their dependencies, 
and all their rights and privil^es, however derived, becarife vested 
in the United Company; ana by the 10th of tin? same Queen, a 
statute passed fimconscqucnce of the advance of a loan to tl* pub¬ 
lic without interest) for repealing all former provisoes and powers 
of determining their trade or Incorporation, but with power to 
redeem the debt at any tinie after September, 1733. 

In the year 730, an act passed for continuing the exclusive 4rftde 
to the United* Company till 1766; and in 1744, they obtained a» 
farther addition of fourteen years. At this latter period,%die debt 
di^from the l^iibiic to the Company, amounted t^ four millions 
two luindrell thousand pounds; carrying with it an annuity of one 
fau*ircd and twenty-six thousand pounds. ^ ^ 

In the 21st of his pre89Rt Majesty, an acf passed for continuing 
llie exclusive trade till 1794; aud, in the 33d of the King, ano¬ 
ther act pa8$ed for continuing it, wiUi certain modifications] ^ 
1814. ^ 

it is not a little singular, that the General Society, whose meta-^ 
bors were individually authorised, by the st^te of King Wil!iai% 
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^Jfade to India.;- although‘they were actually jacWporated thq 
foysA charter, fluid were tlierefor^ legally'ajiitliofised to iflfeiid ships 
to iifltli^r China, ^ever did, potwftljatandiog t|ie former cklpor. 
for a fr5e^tra<le' iit but any one ship ; and Uiat, out of^he whole 
Joan of two millions, not more than seven thousand jLwo huudrecT 
■ pounds (afterwards absorbed in the Uniteti Cotppauy) remained 
the prfiperty of the separate traders. /Phe {*uperior, e4v9ntages 
of a joint company, in the trade to India, \v€j;c so evident, th^tiuo 
merchant would rwk his property in a separate concern; ft w«*e 
‘to be wished that the merchants of the present day would act 
equal caution, and forego the attempt tq interfere vwth a concern 
of such weighty consequence to the geiKral weal. 

di^fSTing the usnrpaUon of Cromwell, the trade to rndk in¬ 
deed, for a short- time, opened to a few hardy and desperate adven¬ 
turers, whose speculations ended in their speedy ruin; and tlic 
govcnwient saw^ oucte more the necessity of’coutining the trade t<i 
a joint company, and so it has continued to the present time. 

Having tl.us sketched, with all possible brevity,, the rise and pro¬ 
gress of the Englisli East Imlla Company; who, from a very small 
,aiid unfavorable beginning, have become the lirSl and greatest com- 
inerciai association in the woild, at once the glory of our own 
country, ^nd the envy of continental Europe, 1 would seriously ex¬ 
hort his iVlajesty s ministers to jiouder well, ere tlics suffer them¬ 
selves to be misled by the claiiiojs of an interested party, who 
would wildly put to hazard an ascertained revenue of upwaids of 
four milliorrs sterling, per aunufti; and with it llic salvation of 
British India. Wc lost an empiie in the West, by grasping at too 
much. V^'e may lose an empire in the East, by a similar attempt. 

PUOBUS. 

Wc.<tininstery ' 
tath J^nuart^, 181 .^. 


LETTER IV 


I CANNOT, in common p<;jjiteuess, willthotd 
from Gracchus rtj* acknowledgments, for honoring me with the 
appt^U^ou “ of Qiie of the Company’s most strenuous champions.” 
Am®g' the many adivocates enrolled on the side which I have 



^espoused,, tliefp .&i'e 1191 ;^ uv,i!re 

4 ttoie d<?iiciettt’ tfian myself^ ;t<> retyier., adeq^i^e j«stM^.to*suf 4 -f< 
caij^e. Yet, fcftbie as 1^, Gracchus is su^ oppou^n^stlt, 

I can grappJe ; for, 4ealu)g mare in iiaigti than iif 
3 «ogre^texilian;Oftalent tp ^ubduajhini., ., . ; i-, i ,• 

Gracdiu^lius aia< be^n cliarged by ^ne wUli.eyror 
of 4 :a«kdor/hi i>Bpi;csenl^g tliA. Directors .to, hay,e jgi%i»t 4 ^n^^«diat 
<Hieiuog.h>p ,im|>qiV4J’44^ India tq the outpqrts.fltjr;^^.i5pgi^ 
•dom, hivolyes a guftsliou of tiie last .iuiportance (o ttie.i^ri^^ 
pile iu India, Jtnd to the JBriUsU.coiJsUtutioii at hqjne.!’^ ,No lerrpfr 
UeSfhere. «l''bere is ucs want of candor iu lliis statement., 
J)irectors haio so nrcuHtaiued it, -and hud the} done otber;yr||<^ 
they would have dopyrted from tlie truth., J lie ablest stlRtsfiu^^ 
iJwit e\\r Jivech in rctijiect to the affairs of India,,has said, “ Thi^ 
the niauitcMiancc of the monopoly of the Company,.is even. tnar<e 
important 'j' p x u i?* p o ly x i c a l 1 nt e u i: s t o f t h e e x^ xij, 
thuif it is to the conunei cud interests of tlie Couipauy.’’ ,Thip 
saying bhonld«be Miittcn in letters of gold, on every paunei of the 
room, in which the President of the Hoard of Contioul transacts 
the public business of liis department. • , 

But I charge Gracchus with txror, and a want ojf candor and 
liberality^ in asserting that timse Directors are iuthien^ed it) tlieir 
opposition to the king’s ininistcrs, by iiiolives of self-intei est 
• that they arc covertly defending such interest, by an artful,and 
factious allegation of the riiiii of the British constitution.” - Thqse 
are his own words, in his fn sf philippic. Mark how, lie sliiftf^.^s 
ground, when pressed on the point. It has been called illiberal 
(I am giioliug from (iracchus, in his last essay) to qAiestion the mo¬ 
tives of the Directms, in j efusing ^^heir consent to au infpoi t trade 
to tlie outpoits. But wilir the facts*of history* whtch have been 
here produced ^not one of which has coircctly been given), staring 
them and us in the face, it woiihl lie impossible not to question 
lliese motives. No man can entertain a higher respect for tlio 
Jvast India Company, as a body politic and corporate, op- conteitb- 
plate with Wghor adndrution, the di.slingnished career whiclj^it Iwg 
run, than Gracchus (so said another sti cmious champion fqr, the 
overthrow’ of the Coinpuny); but at the same time, no <jne ipi bett^f 
^jrsuaded ot the operation of po/ii^f in a body circuiiisUipced -af 
rhciv are. • And it is more c.vpecially necess.ny to vfytdi that policy> 
-Jlid to be free to interpret political motives (or, as ,he had ;said.b«r 
fore, motives of sclfilkerest^ coz crtl^ dcflnded by mU'al aiyi fiH*- 
, tious ailegalimis,) at ffie present crisis, because, at the evo.pi\thf 
Company’s last cluirter, in qeitain .rights were anxiqus^ 

alleged on their behalf, in a work, entitled^ A Short Hisforysof 

* The latp Lord lUclvi/lv. 
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(he E^st IndJa Co^ijjfcny, 8tc.rights, absolutely unmaintainable 
and utterly incompatible with (he sorerei^ty of the empire, au$ 
the of the (ronstitution; and the alleg^ioos then madoi 

ap^r now to'assume the form of ^practical assertion** 

In the latter part of tlua quotation, Gracbhus mean^; if he mean 
any thing, that the rights of the East India Company, granted in 
perpetuity, by letters patent, under the guarantee of the legislature, 
** are utterly incompatible with the sover^nt^cof .the empire, and 
the freedom of the constitution/’ The Company claim no rights 
but those so g\iaranteed ; and as well might Gracchus tell us, arid 
with equal solidity of argument, that the Groat Chart^V of Hunny- 
the ground-work of British liberty, and the key-atone of 
(hat^iilhgnificent fabric, which in time resulted from it — the 
imperisuabi.v: constitution of’^Englano, is alike in¬ 
compatible N\ith the sovereignty of the empire. I trust it is not 
the wish of Gracchus, to overthrow th's mighty structure, and yet 
he is digging at its foundations with unwearied toil. * 

Gracchus is unintelligible in that part of his argudient, where he 
speaks of maintained rights, as ‘‘ utterly unmaintainable.” Has 
he not referred to the charters of William and Anne ? And if he 
has read them with a disposition to inform himself truly of the 
fact, does he not learn from them, that there was no limitation, in 
p<dnt of time, to the exercise of those rights which were then at¬ 
tained, and w'hich have been lield sacred, md* maintained as such, 
to the present hour ? But, says he, they are incompatible with the 
sovereignty of the British empire, llovv so ? Is not the chief seat 
of the inciiaii administration in the very center of the British me¬ 
tropolis ? Have not the ministers of the Sovereign a controlling 
power ovfer that administration ? Can a tingle order, of a political, 
military, or financial nature, issue from that authority, without the 
e.xam’uiation, and, if necessary, the revision and correction of the 
Sb^ereign’s ministers ? And, above all, can a governor-general, or 
conimander in chief, depart for India, without the sanction of the 
Crown, first had and obtained ? Sir, the East India Company 
never ^an acqniie the means, even if tliey Bad the inciioation (and 
they are not yet mad,) to erect the standard of independence; and 
hence I argue that all the evils, and all the dangers, teeming in th& 
fruitful head of Gracchus, are but the melancholy inspirations ofo 
distempered imagination. 

^ *. Wc are further told by Gracchus, that to open the outports 
the imports of India, is nothing more than reverting to an ancient 
principle, involved in the Company’s applauded ^rter, and to * 
the |»nictic^,pf our forefathers In the highest period, of our do^ 
mestic hi^J0y.” Indeed! Pray, Gracchus, when did that **pra<s 
iice ** since the incorporation of the first Company ? Cer- 

tain^'^t during the reigt^i of WUbam, although leave was actually* > 
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^Spnfec!, nor of any of Ujc keitiwate ^oy^ret^s of SugU^^^THnit 
i^sUiat the usurj^er ^romwell, hara^d by clainQr,trie d^ 0^ipefji- 
tnent; and although he had not slidwii iuuch respcot wT*^4tm^egd 
• principles/S^et, seeing the ruinous conse^nenees of an um«sn&t-^ 
ed trade to mdia, he speedily and wisely >e«erted to the exejusiye • 
privileges of the Company. . * - 

1 shall, bereaftcn take some notice of ,ihe direat which has beeft 
held out, that, if the proprietors do not kiss tlie rod^ they will get 
no dividend. • ♦ 

PROBJpS. s, 

Westminster, ' , 

itSik January, ISIS. 


LEITER V. 


♦ 

SlB, 


Th E observation# odf Gracchas, in your.paper of yester¬ 
day, demand a few words from me hi reply. ^ 

Whatever inconsistency may be found in the reasoning of an''old. 
proprietor,” who is as much unknown to me, as 1 am to Gracchus, 
ought to be sustained by himself. My argument is, that the Direc¬ 
tors have uniformly maintained, that, “ opening the import |rade 
from India to^the outports of the kingdom involves a question of 
the last importance to the British empire in India, and to the 
B^ish constitution at home; ” and that, " if they hdd not so 
m^tain^d it, they would have departed from the truth,” 

I shall give but one passage from the correspondence, to estab- ’^ 
lish'^the accuracy of m)i«position. It will«ke found in the 1 lOth 
page of the printed papers. 

'»t( gj.g confident, my Lord, it was not the intention of his ■ 
Majesty’s ministefs, that the East India Coinpanyi«hould be broken’^ 
down and despoiled'of those faculties, necessary to enable it 
perform the important part assigned to it by the legislature in the 
government of the British empire in the Bast; a part which pro- > 
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wiU be allowed to have performed west!, and wifii xnio;^. 
-advantage to lire tn«dier country', tlraiirany other syesiip” 
^lhei)to' thought of ceaid have done. The beiiedts accrit:^ ti» 
“that ^overumeirt by the reciprocal aids of jevemie apj commerce, 
the ptvwers of which arc united in the constitution fk die Compa¬ 
ny," in a Avay peculiar to . it, have been ^often seen, and fully ac- 
itnWledged; and were it necessary, it would-be easy to^enlarge 
iupoo diem. These powers have now become so incoi'poratc^, 
that it is impossiblo^to separate them, without esscutially endanger¬ 
ing the whole of a system that has provpd in pracl’ce eminently 
,juseful. iff thenforef the inmmerciaL 'purl of that si/alem uere 
ijioib (o'be destroijftidf the political functions exercised bij llhe Cowt- 
ftmy ^eouJd be so ^eakenedy as necessaj^ to brhrer into view ejues- 
poyu of the last importance to the saf^of the British empire in 
■ Indiaf and of the British constitution at h(t::ie." 

I am not the “champion” of the general conduct of the Direc¬ 
tors (for their conduct, in-raany instafM:<‘s, ,iniperatl\c!y dcinaiiris a 
legislative Fciutiuy,) but of ihe permanent rights of tlie Kast-lndia 
Company; rights -vliich, Gracchus sais, are uiiniaintaiiKible,” 
notwithstanding history furnishes the proof that they have been 
maintained and exercised more than a century, without the slight¬ 
est attempt, until wore, (o (picstion, nuicli less to invade them. I'he 
territorial possessions of the Comjiany are held by them, jircciscly 
upon the same terms and Conditions as the fi cehold property of 
every individual in the empire,not Tiponlease,as Gracchus su|moses, 
but in fee-simple ; and of which they cannot be divested while ilritish 
law exists, but for some great national purpose, and then only by 
full rediuneyation. Ilow am J borne out in this opinion ? Sir, I 
will give you the fact, all it has bden lecorded by the ministers of 
the G.”Qwn, on one of the most solemn occasions in uhicli a minis¬ 
try can be called upon to act. Their words are these : “ Uespect- 
ing those teithorial acquisitions wdiicli the English East India 
Company have made in ilsia, any disputes relative thereto must be 
sett*3d by that Company ; the CroTvn of England Laving no'right 
to interfere in what is allnrred to be the. legal a fid exclusive prof erf y 
of a bo^ corporatef belonging to the English nation^** 

- PKOBliS.' 

Wcstmin*:trr, 

28tb January, 1818. ^ 

* Kcgoclations with Fraace foi a gi'nci'ijJ pvace, iu jear i7i'2. 
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LETTER VI. 


Sir, 


The long and laborcil statement of Graccbu.?, whieit * 
fills no l(^s lUau'-five colii^ins of your paper of the dghth instant, 
upon “ the rights aiij^ pretensions of the East-India Coinpajiiy/* 
nhich, he still asserts, arc ‘^ahsulnlely luimaintuinable, and incom¬ 
patible with the fieedom of British subjects,’' does not call for a 
reply, so much’upon the ground of solid argument and consistent 
reasoning, for noitj'.cr the one nor the oiher will be found in it, 
bi!ciiusc of its tendency to mislead the judgnicutt)f such^of the 
public, as are iinacijuaintrd with the liistoiical facts that Grac¬ 
chus so often !nis(piotes. 

Jf the East India Comjiany could not claim, under their differ¬ 
ent rharlers, one single pvnuanoit they were completely 

at the mercy of his lilajesty’s ministers, as it is pretended tliey are, 
still they would luive nothing to tear, inasmuch as' upon the wis- 
d(Mii of Pailiaincnt they might confidently lely, that no measure 
will be sulfcied to pa.ss into a law, which, if passed, wo>ld have 
the certain etloct of destroyiti^^lliut equilibrium by whSch alone the 
British constitution has been uplield, and by wliicli alone it can Ue 
niaiiitaiucd. * 

I cannot do better than to lefer (Jracchus, and the advocates 
on his side of the question, to the following observations, extracted 
from a woik oj" high celebrity. 

“ A sovereign, who desires to open a commerce w'ith a diatant 
counliy, nnder*thc circmnslaiices of India, ha.s only tins alterna-* 
tive : he inu.sl either give eicltisive privileges to a conipafly, or he 
miiSli pnjt his exchequer to the enormous expense# of forts and 
giinisons, aifd warlike tleets, year after year, to awe the hostile na¬ 
tive.# In this last suppqytion, the trade with such comUiies may 
be resetved as a monopoly of the crown, or laid open aud free to 
ai^thc .subjects. Exclusive companies were chosen by the Dutch 
and English,* in their prosecution of the comme^'ce of India; and 
a Crown monopoly was adopted by the kings of Portugal. But 
no soveieign w'as ever so deep a theorist, as Jo take upon himself 
the*enorinou.s and nncerlain expense of conquering and bridling 
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fwd uva^ike nationii, in oriicr that, after cnrlchin" 
^mmerce ef such coimtnes, lus 9 ubje^t» might le^ 
ViiaJbJedt; to pay what iittuie he mighi.th^k. p^per to tmptoat 

■ political philosophy, an exclusive ^coifips^ j|nd excluiive 

are- exapdy the sai^ Dr. Adaui^mitK^iimself (the philo> 
iK^hirai champion for the abolition of th« r^qmpol^j of- the East-^ 
Ipt%C oippany) givej? the very worst character of a regal mpnopo* 
ij i jbut it seems to have been utterly unknown lo hitn^ that wdi 
ever was, and is, the Porhiguesc conmurce between Europe and 
India; utterly unknown to him, that the Portuguese ^'rcefrarfe in 
tht:^ iVidian seas was a disgrace to commerce, was ruinous^ in 
every principle, was esteemed infamous, only tit for felons in the 
days of the Portuguese prosperitv ; and, in order to its suppression, 
was taxed greatly beyond the trade carriedvjin by the natives.* 
*‘^nie continuance or abolition oV the United English East- 
Jndia Companyi is a tnnltcr of the very first importance. If the 
territory of British India is to he Uie King’s, he must have men 
in office to manage it under him, and llicse will have their private 
interests to serve, as \m'J 1 as the officers of a company. VVhence 
then arc >ve to expect their superior v irtue ? Not suicly from Ihcir 
greater opportuuitics of extortion, and of evading inquiry. The 
clerks of a crown office; have infinitely better opportunities of 
evading detection, and of amassing perquisites, than those of a 
company. But the question is; wlu ther tho valuable revenue, 
arising out of the present system, would be diininlshed or increased, 
were every port open, and every ativeutmer free to lit out what 
ships IkJ pleased, to traffic with liuUa^ 

“ Were ^thisvi allowed, *S\ hat an Urniy of custom-house officers 
mus^,there be in waiting at every port of tin;,kingdom ! What a 
door for smuggling the luxuries of India vvonlil this open! and, it 
need not be aaded, what a diminutimi of revenue! 

“ Besides the gieat revenue which it brings to the natiomd 
confers,* ffie East India Company forms one of tlie most active 
sinews qf the state. Public funds are peculiar to <lingland. The 
Cl edit and intciest of tlie nation depend upon their support, and 
ilie Eas^ India Company is not the least of these. It has j^cea 
supported gdVernment v\ ilh immense loans. It has t fteh co-ope- 
ratetl with government in the successful prosecution of the na^jonal 
yi’ars. It has olieu hiade extensive saoritiees for tho benefit of the. 
nation at large, and its continuance includes the promise of futile 
support in the like emergencies. 


* Upwards of four tterlirg, per annnja/^Ithsut any exporse ty the 

nation. 
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N^ini must this stupendous and important falwic be demolfshof 
way for an nntried theory! * For 4 free 
white it inerted our imported luxuries, w^uld gredtly duniiusli 
file revenue uWh aiises from them; for a trade which would ia* 
jtir^ tutr own muufactures, w'ere the present restiictions ahohsli*' 
ed ;* for a trade which ctwid not be established in India fpr maifty 
years, and which, p^Kibiy, is in its nature impracticable ; and for 
a traniiitton which, though possible, must be attended wdthinname- 
rable difficulties, •considering what <’onvuIsions, even the smaller 
Atroke of Icgishitive autli(u»ity upon private pi*f)perty generally pro¬ 
duces, notwithstanding all^lie piecautions which may be US(^d. fn 
hue, for a system which must render the sovereign theWli- 
tary despqf of ai^ iminonsc and rich territory, and make him the 
sole master of an lnconstitutional revenue. A revenueo 
which, in the hands oCi. cor^ipt ministry, would easily defeat the 
noblest check against arbitrary pow'er provided by the British con¬ 
stitution, the right of taxation in the House of Coftimons. 

The immense j>o\ver which w'ould be added to tlic crovtru, by 
our dominions in tiie Fast falling iniinediatcJy ^nder its manage-'^ 
ment, must be a serious consideration with every one who believe 3 
tlie piepoiuleiuthig weight which that part of the constiiutioii al¬ 
ready pos.sesses; and who wishes, at the same time, to preserva 
the just balance. Kv^ry intelligent mind must foresee the iniineiisc 
additional influence that would accrue, by the command of such a 
number of troops, tlie administration of sucli extensive revenues,* 
and the disposal of .so many t>ffices, 

‘‘Alas! at this present hour we feci a most melancholy proof 
of the sad mismanagement *01' the orticers of the crpwn in the 
Western hemisphere; and of the difficulties and (Ksappointnieiits 
of raising a revenue in a remote counti). May CJod never aurse 
Great Britain by fixing her views and hopes on such-distant, such’ 
tittle, and such liansitory support! 

“If propel ly watched and defended—if not sacrificed to the 
dreams and dofbge of theory, the grand machine of her coinmurce 
will ever reud«r Great Britain both prosperous and formidable. , 
In this grand machine, the Fast-India Company forms a unocipal 
w%l. The cto/cew/em/support w hich it gives to pubhc credit, 


• The author’# in(lig;Dation at* die tliougJit of such ah* attempt, has occasioned 
to overlook aa iniportaot fact. It has hecu tried, aod it wholly fulled. 

^ British woollen manufactures and tin have been exported annually, by th« 
Company, to a 'Amount, but with a positive loss. W'll the private mor* 
chant do this i Put the question to him. 

^ Sixteen millions sterling. 



2Knd fift)st t‘£ffiooat home \^ich itis Imported 
affbrd/ whieli forms 2 kmmtitutiomt'mwrce oi revenue? ev^i* 

in our hands/ ftever to be a'ffected by the politics df-distant cdf6-^ 
nies; the population which it gives to tlic mother p-iuhtry, by the 
domestic indiisti'y employed upon llie staple coniirfbdities whitJh it 
e^tports; and the cssentirf balance of trtdc given and Secured by 
the e){i$0i1:tttion of its imports, are the great ar.d permanOnt conse* 
quencos of the present corninercial system f consequence^*tvhich 
can never arise from the importation of tlie greatest revcmie. ' ^ 

** By an appeal to undeniable principles, we ha'Ve held up to 
view jllje unavoidable disadvantages of laying open the Indian com¬ 
merce; and from other piiiiciples, equally fixed and evident, it 
amounts to demonstration, that a cles])otie revenue, isised in a 
/listant country, must ever be productive of. war, transitory, un¬ 
constitutional, and dangerous in the Crown. We have, at, the 
same lirno, evinced, that the benefits aiising from the commerce of 
India, on the great principles nf its present e.^flablisliment, arc 
important, domestic, and pcrniaiient. In an auspicious trad", 
therefore, \vc muiit submit to that necessity <d’ circumstances 
which we cannot aller, Wc must not shut, our eyes against the 
broad glitic of the liglit <d'facts ; ami amputate the limbs, and dis¬ 
locate the joint.s, of commerce, in order to shorten or to lengthen 
it to the standaid of thcoiy, as Procrustes is fabled to ha\e titled 
his unhappy captives to tlie stand-,;ird of bis iron bed. 

“ Kvery institution relative to man, is not only liable to corrup¬ 
tion, but (such is the impcrfi'ction of buimm natme) is sure to be 
corrupted. Both the servants of a company, and the oflicers of a 
king, are lit-bhs to the itjtlnence qj' 'neif-interest. But the mo¬ 
narch’s ear is nard of access, and often guarded, and theiegu- 
latiohs of a regal monopoly, or despotic rovclme, arc variable 
at his will. Appeal must her<* be hopeless. But" under a Com¬ 
pany, governed by fixed institutions, theie exists (generally) not 
only a legal claim of redress, but a legal right of opposition, ll 
errors and corruptions, therefore, bo natural to eveiy system ofi 
human ^oveinnient, let the .system most open to'** Inspection and 
correction be preferred, and let its errors and corruptions be cor¬ 
rected.* Happily, the British parliament is possessed of t.he ptrwer 
of such inspection and correction.” 


* The principal of whirh (Tea) Jias lieen described by the Earl of Buckiu,^< 
hamsbire, the lirst cumiiui>sioner ibr the afi’uira of ludia, as one of the ueceisa* 
TieH of life." 

^ And begin with the executive body of th^ Company. God knows they 
stand in ueed of a radical reform. 
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Vllius far, our author'; if Gracclius ran succe«fulljr*conful^ him, 
thiiiks J)c can, he will doiibtlebs •fa\or tlie 
anoUier Iu<wbrali(*n. lu the mean Ume, 5 once more “ seriously 
►exhort his ministers to ponder well, ere Uiey suffer them¬ 

selves to be m»sied by t!>e clamors of an iuf.erested parly, wh» 
would wildly put Uj hazard an ascertained revenue of upwards of 
four millions sterling, per annum; and with it the salvation of 
British India !'’ Their eyes have been opened to all the dangers 
that must result from any important change of system ; and if they 
do persist, the blame must bo all their own. 


PROiSUS. 
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